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The Premier Shorthorn Herd of Cloverland 


AVING been asked by the editor 
of Cloverland Magazine to get 
some information about Louis 

Harmon, premier Shorthorn breeder 
and farmer extraordinary of Clover- 
land, the writer cranked his “Henry” 
and essayed out to get the latest 
Shorthorn news. 

On arriving at “Hill Crest Farm,” 
so called from the fact that the farm 
and buildings rest upon the crest of 
a hill, Mr. Harmon’s first suggestion 
was to the effect that we should go 
out and see the Shorthorns. You will 
note that it was the Shorthorns we 
were going to see and not the cattle. 
It being a nice, sunny day, we found 
them lying peacefully around a straw 
stack, chewing their cud in a very 
contented manner. 


“You see, Pattison, this cow over 
here is Villa Belle Champion, a great 
grand-daughter of Avondale. I bought 
her at a sale in Chicago a short time 
ago and her calf sold at that sale for 
$1,300, and I figure her a great bar- 
gain. 

“This one is Rosebud the Fourth out 
of Imported Rosebud, by Meadow 
King Second, and Meadow King, you 
will remember, is that great herd sire 
and show bull of Hearts Delight Farm. 
She is the very picture of her sire. 
Note the exceptionally deep brisket 
and the straight bottom and top lines, 
the well sprung rib and wide, thick 
loin, and the smooth covering of 
flesh. She just radiates quality all 
through, and I consider her about my 
best cow. You see she is bred to 
Meadow King Second, and in case she 
drops a bull calf he will make an ex- 
cellent herd sire. 

“This one, you will recall, is Missie 
127th, a grand-daughter of Avondale, 
and she has just dropped me a nice 
white heifer calf from my own herd 
bull “Collynie Cullen Fifth.” Missie 
has developed into a wonderful cow, 
and I am more than pleased with her. 
My herd bull is out of Dales Dorothy, 
an Avondale cow, making him a 
grandson of Avondale on the dam’s 
side. I bought him at a sale in Chi- 
cago a while ago, and he is develop- 
ing in great shape. 

“This one is Bonnie 21st, and trace~ 
to White Hall Sultan. 
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By. B: PP. PATTISON 


of Escanaba 


stand high in any show ring if she 
were put in shape. She has the 
Shorthorn type throughout, and shows 
wonderful quality. 


“My old bull, Cloverland Champion, 
is developing better every day, and 
now weighs 2,240 pounds at three and 
one-half years of age. I use him most- 
ly on my grade cows, and have been 
getting some fine calves and half-bred 
heifers from him.” 


In answer to the question as to why 
he went into the pure-bred livestock 
business, and why Shorthorns were 
chosen, Mr. Harmon said: “Those 
calves from my Shorthorn sire show- 
ed me the possibilities and advantages 
of good stock, and I realized that an 
animal that had good beef blood in it 
would keep fat on less feed than a 
scrub. I decided that it was more 
economical to give my feed to the 
kind of cattle that would make the 
most gains. With all this there is the 


“The good that Mr. Harmon is doing for his community can only be 
measured in the years to come.” 


satisfaction of having something 
worth while around you, and one can 
take more interest in the work where 
you have such livestock to work with. 
I chose the Shorthorns because they 
have more milk for the calves, and on 
the clover pasture I have here I can 
grow a larger steer at two years of 
age than I could with any of the other 
beef breeds; and then the tempera- 
ment of the Shorthorns is in their 
favor, for they are always quiet and 
contented and are so easily handled. 
Yes, we like that roan color and that 
extra size and. smoothness,” 


Altogether Mr. Harmon has 21 head 
of pure-bred Shorthorns, and a large 
percentage of these can be traced 
back to the great blood of White Hall 
Sultan, who is considered by breeders 
to be one of the greatest sires of the 
breed. 

Another factor which will mean con- 
siderable in the success of the work, 
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These two bulls are not vet fitted for show. They are in grass condition now, 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
horns. 


is the fact that Mrs. Harmon is ex- 
tremely interested in the work, and, 
having just returned from the Inter- 
national Livestock Show at Chicago, 
was more enthusiastic than ever about 
the Shorthorns. Thus we have a 
house united in one purpose. 

Aside from the herd of Shorthorns, 
there are some 60 head of other cat- 
tle, including a large number of Short- 
horn grade heifers which will be kept 
on the farm to raise better calves. As 
soon as possible Mr. Harmon intends 
to increase his breeding herd to 50 
head, and keep a large number of 
grade cattle besides. Feeds raised on 
the farm are fed entirely, including 
clover hay, roots, ground oats and bar- 
ley. 

Five years ago the present site of 
the farm was cutover land covered 
with stumps. In this short space of 
time Mr. Harmon has cleared 120 
acres and had that into crop this year. 
Besides this there are some 800 acres 
of pasture land. 

The buildings are the most up-to 
date of any in the county, and all the 
comforts of a city home are to be 
found. There is barn room for 100 
cattle, equipped with the best possi- 
ble fixtures and having a lighting sys- 
tem. A granary, tool sheds, etc., are 
to be found, and are all built in a 
most substantial way. 

Besides the natural eye that Mr. 
Harmon has for picking out good cat- 
tle, he is a farmer of rare ability and 
uses the most progressive methods in 
producing crops. A yield of 70 bush- 
els per acre of barley this year and a 
potato crop of 300 bushels per acre 
last year are proof tat his crops are 
of the same standard as his livestock, 
and illustrates the fact that where a 
farmer is interested and progressive 
enough to have good livestock, he will 
also have good crops. In fact, good 
crops without livestock are almost 
impossible. 

The good that Mr. Harmon is do- 
ing for his community can only be 
fully measured in the years to come. 
The excellent example that he is set- 
ting forth is already having its in- 
fluence in the neighborhood, and 
farmers are realizing that their stock 


(Continued on Page 58) 


Webb, of Colorado, looking over Louis Harmon’s Short- 
“A great bunch of two-year-old heifers,’’ was their expert opinion. 
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My First Two Years as a Cloverland Sheep Raiser 


HAVE been in the sheep business 

two years, and my brother one. 

We are very well satisfied with our 
experience, and plan on enlarging our 
flocks just as fast as we can clear 
land so as to raise feed for wintering 
purposes. 

This year my lambs sold in Chicago 
the sixth of November for $16.65— 
$16.75 was the top for that day. From 
46 ewes I marketed 57 lambs that 
averaged me $13.40 per head, and I 
kept four, which made me a total of 
61 head, or an increase of 1382.2 
per cent. A picture with this article 
shows the four lambs that I kept. I 
am especially pleased with my sheep 
raising experience because of the fact 
that they bring such quick returns. 

My brother, O. F. Brauns, marketed 
15 lambs the same day I marketed 
mine, and he received $16.50 for his. 
They were not quite as even a bunch 
as mine were. 

Cloverland, as we call our Great 
Lakes country, is a natural sheep 
country. We have no trouble with 
the sheep diseases which are so nu- 
merous in the southern states. Our 
; s dense and of excellent quality, 
an 3; favored on the wool markets. 
i veceived 69 cents per pound for my 
clip this year. Our wool is always 
free from burrs, sand and common 
dirt which is so often found in wool. 


I knew: nothing about sheep raising 
when I started. One learns fast, and 
it is so profitable that it is fascinating 
to any business man. You can take 
50 average western ewes and one good 
registered buck, and in a year’s time 
you will get an amount equal to your 
investment back, and you will still 
have the ewes and ram left for anoth- 
er year. 

Of course, there are expenses to 
come out of this, yet our land needs 
clearing of brush and wild weeds, and 
the sheep earn their keep working for 
you on the land clearing problem. 


Ideal winter feed, such as clover 
hay, pea straw and silage, can be pro- 
duced very economically and in great 
abundance. I expect to raise alfalfa 
in a year or two. We can get from 
four to five tons per acre. 


I find it much easier to get help to 
care for sheep than to milk cows, and 
I do not need all the concentrated 
feeds as a dairyman does during the 
winter time, to get profitable produc- 
tion. Yet ,hundreds of farmers are 
running dairy farms very’ profitably. 
I like the sheep best for mine. 


Beef cattle also pay, but as yet, I 
haven’t enough cleared to raise winter 
feed necessary for keeping beef cat- 
tle. In November I shipped one car- 
load of beef cattle. My cows averag- 
ed $94.35, yearling steers $60.20, and I 
had one yearling heifer that brought 
$91.55. This heifer showed such an 
excellent beet type that a farmer 
bought her to add to his breeding herd 
on his farm. 

As to how we handle our stock, I 
haven’t much to say. We don’t pay 
much attention to them. Our lambs 
come in May and they run out on the 
cutover lands and help themselves to 
the abundant growth of fire weeds, 
young sprouts of maple, cherry, pop- 
lar, birch, elm and other brouse, and 
they relish all our native grasses, such 
as blue grass, clover, timothy, red top, 
ete. After the second growth comes 
up in our meadow we finish the lambs 
off on this, and some of them at six 
months will weigh 100 pounds. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
following are the main reasons why I 
favor the sheep industry for the farm- 
er in this cutover country: 

First. The thing that recommends 
it most is that it is profitable on the 


By 


A. E. BRAUNS of Iron Mountain 


Three Cloverland sheep. Mr. Hutcheson, (left), Editor of Cloverland 
Magazine; Mr. Brauns, (center). 


wild land before the stumps have been 
removed. 

Second. It is a business which one 
can enlarge to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. 

Third. When you have a crop of 
lambs from four to six months old you 
can load them on the cars and the 
next day they are in Chicago. Your 
commission man sends you a check at 


There is no doubt in my mind but 
what an experienced sheep man will 
find Cloverland one of the best sheep 
raising sections in the world. 


Cloverland Always Makes Good if 
Given a Fair Chance. 

The sheep industry in Cloverland is, 

indeed, advancing rapidly. The prog- 

ress was slow until within the last 
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“I knew nothing about sheep raising when I started” 


once—cash—no asking for credit, or 
stalling for thirty or ninety day pay- 
ments. 

Fourth. Sheep enrich the soil, clear 
and keep down the brush and kill out 
all kinds of weeds. 

Fifth. As soon as one gets his 
fences up he will need very little ex- 
tra help, except at lambing time, to 
care for several thousand sheep. 


two years. This increase will become 
greater each year as the farmers be- 
come acquainted with the value of this 
great industry on their farms. The 
movement is logical. Sheep raising 
on cutover lands is almost essential 
in order to receive best returns. The 
Brauns Brothers have made a splen- 
did success. They will reap increas- 
ed success. They have started right 


These four lambs Mr. Brauns wouldn't sell 


and now understand the business bet- 
ter. 
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Many farmers should seriously con- — 


sider getting some sheep for their 
farms, while many who have had a 
few could raise more. As farming be- 
comes more intensive, sheep raising 
for wool and mutton will become more 
and more a large part in our farm 
operations. Why not get started now? 
Everyone who has been in Scotland 
say they found sheep one of the most 
important lines of farming, where 
lands are very high in price, yet some 
farms have over 2,000 sheep on them. 
Every flock must be profitable even on 
such high priced lands or they would 
not raise sheep. Sheep also enrichen 
the soil. If it were not for the latter 
many of these farms that have been 
under cultivation for centuries would 
not be worth cultivating at all. Sheep 
are money makers, land clearers and 
soil builders. 


There is a natural tendency for this 
industry to return to the middle west 
farms. The western range conditions 
are changing and Cloverland is the 
natural place for the greatest increase 
in production of wool and mutton. 


We want to see a better understand- 
ing of this great industry. We must 
have wool and meat. People are being 
educated to eat more mutton. The 
proper flock management is essential 
to success. It makes no difference 
how great the advantage of an indus- 
try, one has to understand it to suc- 
ceed in it. The sheep business is one 
well worth careful studying. It is a 
business that one must stick to year 
after year to get the most profit from 
it. One must grow with it. 


This we do know, and know it well 
after years of demonstration, Clover- 
land is one of the very best sheep 
(wool and mutton) producing coun- 
tries in the world. 

The success of Brauns Brothers is 
an inspiration. Cloverland is proud 
of such records. Such records are of 
great assistance in getting our good, 
dependable country in the rank with 
the very best livestock communities. 
We want no other classification. We 
must make new and better records 
during 1919. 


A claim for $25,000 was filed with 
the state department by Fred Milford 
of Hancock, against the German gov- 
ernment for damages sustained when 
the Lusitania, upon which he was a 
passenger, was torpedoed. and sunk by 
a German submarine. Mr. Milford’s 
claim is based for the most part on ef- 
fects upon his health by the hour 
spent in the water before he was pick- 
ed up. The shock to his system has 
so undermined his constitution as to 
make him unfit for work. Since return- 
ing to America he has been under con- 
stant medical treatment and _ spent 
several months of the intervening per- 
iod in sanitariums. While Mr. Mil- 
ford lost his entire personal belong- 
ings at the time the boat was sunk 
this loss represents only a small part 
of his claim. 


The Calumet & Hecla Mining com- 
pany is again seeking to be represent- 
ed on the board of directors of the 
Isle Royale Copper company and has 
petitioned the United States district 
court to have the injunction removed 
trom preventing the Calumet & Hecla 
from voting stock cwned by it in the 
Isle Royale as well as proxies. The 
injunction was granted a few years 
ago and all the Calumet & Hecla rep- 
resentatives resigned from the Isle 
Royale board. The Calumet has had 
no representation on the Isle Royale 
board since 1914. 


January, 1919 
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Marquette County's Success With Green Mountain Potatoes 


rTARQUETTE county, Michigan, 
M lies on the south shore of Lake 
Superior between the 86 degree 
and 87 degree parallels of longitude 
and between the 46 degree and 47 de- 
gree of north latitude. The 1910 cen- 
sus gives the county a population of 
46,739 with a land area of 1,196,800 
acres with only 67,806 acres in farms 
owned by 661 farmers, with an aver- 
age of 102.6 acres per farm. The total 
valuation of all farm property in the 
county was placed at $1,867,952. These 
661 farmers grew 1,415 acres of pota- 
toes in 1910 or on an average of over 
2 acres per farm. 


Today there are 900 farmers on the 
Farm Bureau mailing list owning ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres -of land. 
These farmers are all growing pota- 
toes for a cash crop as it is the only 
cultivated crop that can be grown suc- 
cessfully that can be marketed at a 
profit. Sugar beets can be grown but 
too far to a market at present time. 
The weather bureau as Marquette 
shows that the average season from 
frost to frost is 145 days. This is not 
true of the whole country however, 
but even at Marquette it is impossible 
to mature corn or beans because of 
the cool nights. The soil and climatic 
conditions are just right though for 
potatoes and it is wonderful the quan- 
tity and quality that can and are be- 
ing produced. 

Marquette county is now known 
quite extensively as a producer of 
Green Mountain potatoes. This has 
came about because of a strenuous 
campaign made through the efforts of 
the Farm Bureau. Three years ago 
last July, or July 1915, the County 
Farm Bureau started the work 
through the county agent. The county 
agent made a potato survey of the 
county. He visited one hundred fields 
and looked the fields over for disease 
and varieties. He found every man 
growing several varieties and usually 
the variety names were unknown. The 
varieties were quite badly mixed. 
Many farmers were interviewed who 
had paid as high as a dollar and a 
half a peck for fancy seed sold by 
some agent or seed house. Most of 
this so-called fancy seed proved to be 
a new name for an old variety, usual- 
ly a Green Mountain or a Rural and 
most of the farmers were growing 
one or the other variety or both, 

A County Potato association was or- 
ganized in August, 1915, with 22 mem- 
bers. Sixteen of these members had 
¥% acre plots staked and inspected for 
disease and variety mixtures. The 
diseased hills and hills not true to 
type were either dug when inspected 
or staked and then dug before digging 
the whole plot. This plot served as a 
seed plot. 

While the specialist from Michigan 
Agricultural college and the county 
agent were making these inspections, 
it was learned the Green Mountain 
potato was in favor with the farmers 
and also that it was proving to be the 
best grower. Later it was found to 
be the best producer. 

A meeting of the association was 
called and the members unanimously 
adopted the Green Mountain as the po- 
tato to specialize on in the county. 
During the spring of 1916, six boys’ 
potato clubs were organized and these 
boys were persuaded to buy and grow 
Green Mountains. These boys were 
very successful. Their plots were all 
well taken care of and inspected sev- 
eral times during the year. 

Most of the tubers produced by the 
‘boys were sold to neighbors and 
friends for seed. Many more farmers 
grew Green Mountains in 1916 and 
fewer varieties were grown on a farm. 
Twenty-five seed plots were inspected. 
Diseased hills and those not true to 


By 


L. R. WALKER of Marquette 


Bert Barton's potato field at Republic, Marquette County, Michigan 


type were treated as the _ previous 
year. In the spring of 1917, there was 
a great demand for seed _ potatoes. 
The Green Mountains were recom- 


mended by the Potato association. A» 


number of farmers had No, 1 seed for 
sale and the Green Mountains spread 
from one side of the county to the 
other. Another method of dissemina- 
tion was through the fourteen potato 
clubs organized. 


From a comparatively few peopie 
growing the Green Mountain variety 
of potatoes in 1915, it has increased 
until at least 75 per cent of the pota- 
toes grown in the county are of this 
variety, even the city gardeners are 
growing Green Mountains and pro- 
nouncing them O. K. 

Last spring members of the associa- 
tion sold potatoes into seven counties 
of the upper peninsula and into sever- 
al counties below the Straits besides 
two carloads into New York state. 

The association has grown into thir- 
ty-seven members. Twenty-three mem- 
bers had their fields inspected this 
last season. Ten carloads of pure 
clean No. 1 seed potatoes have been 
shipped into New York state and not 
a word of complaint has been received 
from the buyers. The producer has 
received 25 per cent more than the 


Rasmus Olsen in his Marquette county 
potato field, where 1.37 acres yielded 520 
bu.; five hills in basket weighed 30 pounds 
and one hill weighed 7.1 pounds. 


market price. Several carloads are 
still retained by the growers to be sold 
in the spring. More men are becom- 
ing interested in the Potato associa- 
tion. More fields will be inspected 
next year and it is expected that we 
will have at least 25 carloads of pure, 
clean, Green Mountain seed potatoes 
for sale. 


The soil and climate conditions 
seem to be just right to produce excel- 
lent crops of Green Mountain potatoes. 
It is believed by the writer that the 
average yield for members of the asso- 
ciation where they have had fields in- 
spected and planted selected seed has 
teen over 250 bushels to the acre. 


One’ member, Rasmus Olsen of 
Sands township, produced 520 bush- 
els from 1,37 acres. In order to show 
how interested Mr. Olsen has become 
and how he can produce such a crop, 
it will be necessary to give a little 
history. 

In the spring of 1917 Mr. Olsen 
picked out a fairly good sized potato, 
true to type and free from disease. He 
planted this as an experiment on his 
own initiative. He cut the tuber into 
eleven pieces and planted them into 
eleven hills. He dug a peck from the 
eleven hills and exhibited them at the 
Marquette county fair. He had keen 
opposition but received first prize. He 
gave this peck away. He later dug two 
pecks more from the eleven hills. He 
planted the two pecks the last of May 
this year. They were frozen to the 
ground on the 22nd of June but again 
came up. He dug enough in Septem- 
ber to select a peck for the fair. He 
ugain received first prize and later 
dug 16 bushels. He now has 16 bush- 
els of choice seed from the one tuber 
of last year. He has won two first 
prizes. had the potatoes frozen to the 
ground and given away two pecks, or 
the prize tubers, and still has 1'6 bush- 
els. 

Mr. Olsen also tried another experi- 
ment on his own account. He saved 
several hills from his crop of 1917 
and planted them by themselves in the 
middle of his field. The following re- 
sults were obtained: 


Hill Unit Work, 1918, 


Planted consecutively the tubers 
produced from one hill saved last year 
from good producing hills of type 
potatoes 

1. Unit (50 hills) proved to be all 
Mosaic and yielded 107 pounds or a 
yield of 2.14 pounds per hill. 


2. Unit (69 hills) continuation of 


row 1 yielded 237 3.43 


pounds per hill. 

3. Unit (84 hills) alongside row 1 
yielded 98.5 pounds or 2.9 pounds per 
hill. 

4. Unit (49 hills) continuation of 
row 2 yielded 156.5 pounds or 3.2 
pounds per hill. 

5. Unit.(39 hills) row 3, proved to 
be all Mosaic yielded 90.5 pounds or 
2:32 pounds per hill. 


pounds of 


Comparisons. 

Field planted 38 in, by 1% in. gives 
7112 hills per acre. 

Best yield 3.43 pounds per hill gives 
406.5 bushels per acre. 

Poorest yield 2.15 pounds per hill, 
252.5 bushels per acre. 

Difference, 153.0 bushels per acre. 


Average of three not diseased 3.18 
pounds per hill. 


Average of 
pounds per hill. 


Difference, .955 pounds per hill. 


two diseased, 2.225 


Nine hundred fifty-five thousandth 
pound per hill give a difference of 
153 bushels per acre. The best hill 
produced the largest total yield as 
as well as the largest average hill 
yield. The Mosaic seed produced Mo- 
saic potatoes and cut the yield. The 
five hill unit results are placed in 
separate bags and will be further de- 
veloped next year. 

The writer assisted in getting the 
results from this field and being cur- 
ious to know the weight of some of 
the hills, picked up five hills from 
out of 50 dug and put them in a bas- 
ket and weighed them and the five 
hills tipped the scales at 30 lbs. One 
hill weighed 7 pounds. 

Mr. Olsen believes in seed selection. 
Another man, John Kreiger of Skan- 
dia, increased his crop the first year 
by seed plot selection just 25 per cent. 
His son produced the largest yield 
known in Michigan from his club plot 
in 1917, getting 142 bushels or at the 
rate of 568 bushels per acre. This was 
from select seed. 

Many others have received similar 
results and the neighbors have notic- 
ed it and are going into the same busi- 
nes of seed selection. Members of 
the Marquette County Potato Grow- 
ers’ association have learned the 
value of seed selection and are now 
starting out in the seed potato busi- 
ness which we hope will mean a pros- 
perous future for them. 

The county has a population of 46,- 
000. Besides supplying these 46,000 
people with potatoes there is usually 
a surplus of at least 100,000 bushels 
and there is no reason why this sur- 
plus cannot be No. 1. Green Mountain 
seed and neither is there any reason 
why this 100,000 bushels cannot be 
200,000 bushels or more. What we 
need now is a demand for our seed. 
We have the quality. 

This county is especially adapted to 
the growing of clover and grains of 
all kinds as well as potatoes. There 
are thousands of acres of land ready 
for the settler. Potatoes can be 
grown for a cash crop. while he is 
clearing his land and at the same time 
he can pasture his live stock, either 
cattle or sheep, on the virgin soil and 
make a comfortable living while clear- 
ing and paying for his farm. 


Lieut. Koupal, personnel officer of 
the M. C. M. camp at Houghton, is ex- 
pecting daily the discharge papers 
necessary to the final release of the 
men from the service. 


Men discharged from the service at 
Camp Custer are furnished funds for 
the purchase of their tickets home. 
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Grand Champion carload of steers, bred and raised in Texas, fed in Illinois, and exhibited by J. 


W. Frazier. 


HE sixteenth International Stock 

Show was what might well be 

termed a war, victory and peace 
livestock review. Regardless of the 
high cost of feed and the scarcity of 
labor, the stock men of America made 
this the greatest fat stock and breed- 
ing show ever held. Mr. George Cran, 
the foreign judge at the show, who 
came all the way from Scotland, said: 


“Your International Live Stock Ex- 
position is the greatest stock show in 
the world. It is far above my expecta- 
tions in its largeness, in its magnifi- 
cence and its general characteristics. 
In the division for grade and cross- 
bred bullocks and championships 
which I judged, I found some wonder- 
ful specimens that would take a good 
stand at any show in the world. The 
blue-gray winner in the senior yearling 
class was a superior animal. The sen- 
ior calf Black Beauty which I made 
champion of the grades and crosses is 
indeed a perfect beauty, with a great 
wealth of even, mellow flesh. Should 
he fall into good hands he is almost 
sure to stand in a high position next 
year. 


“The bullock Fyvie Knight 2d, 
which I made grand champion of the 
show, I found among the junior year- 
ling purebred Aberdeen-Angus when 
I was invited by the two judges of that 
class to settle a tie vote. When Fyvie 
Knight 2d came before me in the year- 
ling breeds by ages competition along 
with the first-prizewinners in the oth- 
er yearling sections I had no difficulty 
in picking him out. In this competi- 
tion he met the roan Shorthorn Cali- 
fornia Marvel, which is a great steer 
in wealth of flesh, but I consider him 
rather soft to the touch, and a little 
short in the hindquarters. I consider 
that Fyvie Knight 2d would compare 
very favorably with a Smith field win- 
ner, having such a wealth of evenly 
put on flesh and being very typical in 
breed characteristics. 

“The carlot of bullocks were a per- 
fect surprise to me in number and ex- 
cellence. I share this feeling which 
has been expressed by all my prede- 
cessors in the position of foreign 
judge. 

“As to the breeding classes of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle which I was origi- 
nally invited here to judge, although 
some very good specimens in the male 
section appeared before me, I must 
say that I consider that there could 
be a very great improvement made 
among the bulls with regard to type, 


By 


character and quality. The females 
were simply marvelous. Taken as a 
whole they were the best Aberdeen- 
Angus females that have ever been 
set before me to judge. More espec- 
ially is this true in the aged cow class 
and the two-year-old heifer class. 
They were simply magnificent. If 
anything could be said against them it 
would be that some of the best ones 
were a little overdone, and on that ac- 
count a few of them were lower on the 
prize list than they otherwise would 
have been.” 


The Grand Champion carload of 
steers were raised in Texas, and fed 
in Illinois by J. W. Frazier, Rardin, 
Illinois. He bought them in Texas the 
24th of November last year. They 
averaged 380 pounds at that time. 
They were wintered on corn silage, 
one and one-half pounds of grain 
daily and alfalfa hay. On May ist the 
feeding of silage was discontinued. 
The calves were then put on full feed 
of shelled corn and with one and a 
half pounds of oil meal daily, which 
was continued to the end, new corn 


CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


being used in the ratio of half and half, 
during the last 90 days. Three pounds 
of molasses feed were added during 
the last 60 days. Mr. Frazier says 
that for one to be most successful in 
making baby beef, ‘‘they must treat 
the calves as members of the family.” 


Many people think that the prize 
cattle at this big stock show are pro- 
duced regardless of cost. Mr. Frazier 
kept books which showed that the cost 
of putting gain on the champion load 
of the show was about $16.50 per cwt., 
allowing for every possible item of ex- 
pense—labor, interest, taxes, rent and 
corn at $1.50 a bushel. 

Fyvie Knight 2d, grand champion 
steer of the show this year and the 
highest priced beef animal ever pur- 
chased by killers, proved to be remark- 
able evidence of what careful breeding 
will do. 

The above individual, which was 
sold in the auction ring for $2.50 per 
pound, weighing 1,340 pounds, was 
bred on the Purdue Farm, Lafayette, 
Indiana, the product of a pure bred 
Angus sire and dam, and had Dean J. 
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Junior yearling Aberdeen-Angus steer Fyvie Knight 2nd, bred, fed and shown 


by Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., to the grand championship. 


pound. 


Sold at $2.50 a 


From left to right—Thomas Clark, superintendent of cattle; George Cran, 


foreign judge; Dean J. H. Skinner of Purdue; John Clay, chairman of committee 
on foreign judge; Prof. C. F. Gobble, who showed the steer, and Herdsman J. S. 


Douglas, who fed him. 


Skinner’s knowledge of pedigrees, and 
John S. Douglas’ guiding hand in the 
feeding to bring him up to the point 
where he commanded the highest hon- 
ors that could be bestowed on any ani- 
mal in the killing class of the bovine 
kingdom. 

Fyvie Knight 2d was calved Febru- 
ary 20, 1917, and had no nurse other 
than his mother. He had no pamper- 
ing, was fed simply, never forced by 
heavy feeding, in fact, was fitted for 
the exposition under circumstances 
that could be applied by any farmer 
without inconveniencing himself. 

As a calf Fyvie Knight 2d nursed 
his dam until about eight months old. 
He was exhibited just in condition last 
year in the International. After the 
show he was carried on cracked corn, 
ground oats, clover hay and silage, 
while starting with the month of Au- 
gust, and continued throughout the 
summer, he had a ration of cooked 
barley and oil meal. During the fall 
about one pound per day of mangles 
was fed in addition to the regular ra- 
tion. Two feeds a day were allotted 
to the animal until three months be- 
fore the show, after which he was fed 
three times a day. 

The champion was never on pasture. 
He was kept in a dry lot all the time. 
He had a comfortable stall, where the 
discomfort of the flies and summer 
heat were reduced to a minimum. Eyv- 
ery day he and the other steers that 
were being fed and groomed for the 
International had an opportunity to 
exercise in a large yard. Truly Fyvie 
Knight 2d was a superb specie of the 
bovine aristocracy and was in excel- 
lent condition when he came under 
the judge’s eye. He will go down in 
history as being the animal which won 
over a field of the classiest cattle ever 
assembled under one roof, and he sure- 
ly deserves the honor. 

The total winnings of Fyvie Knight 
2d amounted to $423, added to which 
was the sum of $3,350 paid by Wilson 
& Company for the animal, making a 
grand total of $3,773 returned to Pur- 
due. 

What will become of this, the choic- 
est of choice carcasses? It will be 
shipped to Paris, that its roasts may 
grace the table of President Poincare 
of France, when the peace commis- 
sioners of the world accept his hos- 
pitality at dinner. In the partaking 
of this delectable beef they will real- 
ize, aS never before, what really won 
the war. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Cloverland Is All That Is Claimed for It, and More 


OCATED in the center of “‘Clover- 
land,’ admitted by disinterested 
livestock authorities to be one of 

the very best sections in the world for 
the economic production of beef and 
mutton, and having as its principal 
city the “Port of Entry,” so to speak, 
the farmers in Delta county are looking 
forward to a great future in livestock 
development. 


The upper peninsula of Michigan 
has been extensively advertised 
throughout the West by the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, and 
as a result “Cloverland”’ is better 
known in the West today than it is in 
the lower part of the state in which 
it is located. As a result of this propa- 
ganda a large number of big cattle- 
men and sheepmen as well as the 
smaller livestock men have paid Clo- 
verland a visit during the past sum- 
mer, and not a week has passed that 
Escanaba has not been visited by some 
of these men on their way to look over 
certain tracts and the country in gen. 
eral. 


Some eighteen thousand sheep have 
passed through Escanaba during the 
early summer and have grazed along 
the Escanaba and Lake Superior rail- 
road which runs through Delta, Dick- 
inson and Marquette counties. 


This practical demonstration of the 
value of this section has opened the 
eyes of farmers already here, and sev- 
eral are starting farm flocks of from 
ten to fifty ewes. Several more are 
taking sheep on shares on a fifty-fifty 
basis for two years, the original ewes 
to be returned at that time. Thus the 
interest in sheep is bound to be in- 
creased because a farm flock well ta- 
ken care of will return more profit to 
the owner than any other thing he can 
do. Besides they are of great assist- 
ance, in a new country where land is 
being cleared up each year, in keeping 
down the brush, and will pick a living 
in the summer time where other live- 
stock could not exist. 


A sheep survey taken from twenty 
farms owning 1,089 sheep brings out 
the following facts in connection with 
the sheep business in the county for 
the year just passed. Every man re- 
ports his flock in good shape.- Sixteen 
men used pure bred rams; four used 
grades. The average lamb crop was 
ninety-eight per cent. (Note. The 
men using grade and scrub rams aver- 
aged eighteen per cent less in their 
lamb crop.) 


The average weight of fleece was 7.4 
pounds. 

Clover hay, pea straw, oat straw, 
roots, and some grain were the feeds 
used. 


The average winter feeding period 
was five months. 


Open shed was the best shelter. 


The average cost per head was 
$4.53. 

The average profit per head, net, 
Was $7.55. 


Although these figures were secured 
from but twenty farms, my personal 
observations lead me to believe that 
they are a very fair average. 


The writer has always been a strong 
advocate of a farm flock on every 
farm where conditions warrant, and, 
from personal experience and contact 
with flock owners in the county, be- 
lieves more firmly than ever that there 
is good profit and a bright future in 
sheep, where good judgment is used 
in selecting the foundation flock and 
and reasonable care and management 
are given. Some fundamental things 
are necessary, such as: 


Shelter from storms. 
Special care at lambing time, 


By 
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Yearling wethers on cut-over lands in Delta County 


of Delta County 


The use of a pure bred, good individ- 
ual ram. 


Feeds that carry a good protein con- 
tent to grow the lambs, as clover hay 
and pea straw. 


Where these few things are kept in 
mind the sheep business has proven 
very profitable, and every farmer who 
starts this year means one more on 
our list and another booster for the 
farm flock. 


The sheep men from outside, who 
have grazed their flock here during 
the summer and fall, are unanimous 
in declaring the country as all that 
is claimed for it and more. Truly a 
satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement. 

The purely beef cattle industry is 
more or less in its infancy, although 
many farmers have been using beef 
bulls on their cows. This is especial- 
ly noticeable in the Garden and Fay- 
ette country where market conditions 
are not the very best, and the young 
stock ranges all summer on the open 
plains. This produces a good calf 
which develops into a fairly good 
beef animal in a compartively short 
length of time. The bulls used are 
either the Shorthorn or Hereford, and 
a class of livestock is being built up 
that is more or less of the dual pur- 
pose type. 

Louis Harmon of Cornell holds the 


distinction of being the first farmer 
in the county to go into the pure bred 
beef business, and during the past 
year he has collected a herd of fifteen 
pure bred Shorthorn cattle that are 
first class in breeding and conforma- 
tion. George McFadden located a few 
miles from Cornell, is also a breeder 
of pure bred Shorthorns, having mov- 
ed to this county from Kansas. After 
a. year’s stay Mr. McFadden expresses 
himself as perfectly satisfied with the 
conditions here, and is not backward 
in his praise of the country for live- 
stock production. With such men as 
these blazing the trail we can expect 
more favorable development along this 
particular line in the future. These 
men have chosen the Shorthorn 
breed on account of the abundance of 
feed that is here, and because the cow 
has so much more milk for the calf, 
that a larger animal at two years of 
age can be produced than with either 
the Hereford or Angus breeds. 

L, T. Bowers, the cattleman from 
Iowa, has used his ranch in this sec- 
tion for summer feeding for the past 
two summers, and intends to winter 
his breeding herd here as soon as he 
has enough land cleared to raise the 
necessary feed. His cattle are mostly 
Angus and Herefords, and he has se- 
cured some excellent results with the 
grazing proposition. 


Messrs. Lundgren and Lundell of Utah, and Charles Schooler of Idaho, looking 
over 4,000 Idaho sheep that arrived June 25,1918, to summer-graze in Cloverland 


The beef cattle and sheep by no 
means constitute the livestock pro- 
duction in the county, for the dairy 
business is the leading livestock indus- 
try. There are a number of good dairy 
herds to be found, with Holstein and 
Guernsey blood predominating. There 
are about fifty pure bred dairy bulls 
in use in the county, and they are so 
well scattered that they are accessible 
to every farmer in the county. Failure 
to build up the dairy stock will sooner 
or later mean failure to a farmer 
since he cannot remain in the dairy 
business at the present time with low 
producing cows. 


The Food Administration tells us 
there is a shortage of dairy products 
which means a good market for some 
time to come, but in order to make 
the dairy business pay the feeds must 
be produced on the farm as much as 
possible, and the “boarder cows” will 
have to be weeded out. This can only 
be done by means of the Scales and 
Babcock tester, and, with the present 
high prices of feeds and comparatively 
low price of milk, a cow that does not 
produce two hundred pounds of butter 
per year is not making profit for her 
owner. 


Some farmers have sold out their 
herds in the county, where a little at- 
tention to the above suggestions might 
havemeant the difference between loss 
and profit. We must remember that 
livestock is the basis of successfur 
farming and where herds are disposed 
of the production in crops is bound 
to decrease unless a system of green 
manuring and commerical fertilizer is 
used. 

Five creameries and six cheese fac- 
tories help to make a local market for 
the dairy product, and a considerable 
amount is shipped to parties outside 
of the county. The fact that five of 
these factories have come into the 
county during the past year is indica- 
tive of the fact that progress is being 
made along this line. 

So there is left for the farmers three 
choices in the matter of livestock, 
whether it be sheep, beef cattle, or 
dairy cattle, the fact remains that 
conditions are favorable for all three. 
Choose the one that fits your particu- 
lar locality and farm and you will be 
successful. 

The Cloverland Magazine will be 
carried throughout the west and south- 
west this winter in an effort to adver- 
tise the possibilities of Cloverland. 
This will certainly bring fruitful re- 
sults, and the magazine is deserving 
ef much credit for the good it will do 
the upper peninsula. To those live- 
stock men who may be interested in 
seeking a change, we can only say, 
“If you believe in favorable climate, 
pure water, and lots of clover as es- 
sentials for economic livestock produc- 
tion, ‘See Cloverland first.’ ” 


B. B. Johnson, county Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, in charge of the Older Boys’ 
conference to. be held in Lake Linden 
in January, has appointed district sec- 
retaries who will constitute a volun- 
teer executive board. 

The Gogebic county draft board 
sent a total of 1,239 men to the train- 
ing camps for service, according to 
their final report which has just been 
completed. 


Emil Deister, the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
concentrating table manufacturer, is 
visiting the copper country mills and 
mining companies. 


Menominee is to have a new movie. 
The Menominee theater has been leas- 
ed for the purpose, and will be in op- 
eration in January. 
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The First Meat Packing Establishment in Cloverland 


HE Twin City Packing Company, 
one of the busy enterprises of 
Menominee, is the only meat 

packing establishment in Cloverland. 
Starting as nothing more than a saus- 
age factory in 1912, the plant has ex- 
panded, the radius of its business has 
increased, and its importance to the 
livestock industry in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan and northern Wis- 
consin has become so apparent that its 
future success is assured. This thriv- 
ing concern may well be considered 
a barometer of the livestock business 
in Cloverland, for it reflects the re- 
markable growth of the cattle, swine 
and sheep industry in this fertile, clov- 
er belt as no other factor that has 
been material in developing this great 
livestock enterprise which is solving 
the cutover land problem and trans- 
forming vast areas of idle acreage in- 
to an empire of livestock production 
and wealth. 


The Twin Packing Company was or- 
ganized in April, 1912, by H. C. Boehm, 
a sausage maker. Associated with 
him in the enterprise were John E. 
Tracy, C. J. Wuellner, Margaret Pru- 
cha, Robert Peters and H. I. Norton. 
Mr. Boehm became president and 
manager of the company, Mr. Tracy, 
vice president; Mr. Wuellner, secre- 
tary, and Miss Prucha, treasurer. 
Nearly every dollar of the $25,000 cap- 
ital was spent in buildings and ma- 
chinery, so about all the company had 
to commence operations with was 
pluck, energy and determination to 
succeed, coupled with a keen insight 
into the future and a vision of a 
great industry that within a short per- 
iod of time would vie with lumbering 
and mining for supremacy in the com- 
mercial life of Cloverland. 


Within a few months the company 
found it necessary to increase its capi- 
tal to keep pace with a growing busi- 
ness and enlarge its field of opera- 
tions. The capital stock was raised 
to $50,000, and Louis Kreuz, an ex- 
perienced butcher and meat packer, 
and k. X. Hammes were taken into the 
company. 

The company managed to get along 
for nearly three years making sausage, 
ham and bacon. Most of the cattle 
slaughtered were for Jewish jobbers, 
who gave the company the by-prod- 
ucts of the beef for killing and dress- 
ing it. These by-products included 
the internal organs and the heads. 
When the treasury permitted, the 
company bought a carload of hogs, 
and then there was a busy time about 
the packing plant. However, most of 
the business was done in a small way, 
a hog or two being purchased from lo- 
cal farmers in the neighborhood when 
the producers thought it would be an 
opportune time to sell. And still the 
business grew. 

On Feb. 4, 1915, the company was 
reorganized. Mr. Boehm retired and 
Louis Kreuz became president of the 
company; Robert Peters, vice presi- 
dent; C. J. Wuellner, secretary-treas- 
urer; Frank Stoppenbach, manager; 
with Frank X. St. Peter, the late W. 
F. Waite, Frank Barrett, John H. 
Riley, Jerry Madden and Adam 
Schaible as new stockholders and di- 
rectors. 


With this reorganization the com- 
pany immediately enlarged its field 
and opened up a larger territory for 
shipping in cattle, hogs and sheep. 
Mr. Kreuz started to canvass the new 
territory for cattle and early in 1915 
shipped in a carload of feeders from 
Appleton, Wis., the first car lot of cat- 
tle the company had ever received. 
From that time until the present car 
lot shipments are the rule, as the fa- 
cilities of the plant require more cat- 
tle and hogs every day than the farm- 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


During November, 1918, the plant prepared for market 349 head 
of cattle and 356 hogs. 


ers within driving distance could pos- 
sibly provide. 

An idea of the tremendous volume 
of business now being done by this 
enterprising concern may be gained 
from the shipments of cattle and hogs 
during the month of November, 1915. 
During the month 349 head of cattle 
and 356 head of hogs were shipped to 
the packing plant, slaughtered and 
prepared for market. These figures 
are a fair average of business done, 
which approximates 5,000 head of cat- 


tle and 5,000 head of hogs killed and 
packed during the year, and some 
sheep. All the by-products are han- 
dled with the efficiency of the big 
packing houses of Chicago. 

The advantage of the Twin City 
Packing Company’s plant to Clover- 
land grazers and feeders is two fold— 
its proximity to the cutover ranges is 
a great saving in transportation 
charges, and a serious loss of weight 
in shipping is saved. Chicago mar- 
ket prices prevail at the Twin City 


_ing in weight and freight charges, to 
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all their stock is worth, plus the say- 


Packing plant, so the producers ear 


say nothing of losses frequently suf- 
fered by cattle getting down in the 
car or hogs suffocating. 

This tremendous advantage is be 
coming recognized by feeders in Clov- 
erland, as shipments to the Menomi- 
nee plant show. It also has become ‘ 


market for choice cattle as well as 
ordinary feeders. During the last 
week in November two carloads of fat 
Aberdeen Angus cattle were received | 
from Robert Lyons, of Iron River, 
Mich., a young man who recently en- 
gaged in the cattle business. These 
two car lots were as fine specimens of 
range beef cattle as were ever deliv- 
ered to any packing company—vwell 
rounded out, smooth, solid and uni- 
form in size. They had been fattened 
on the succulent grasses that grow 
between the stumps of Cloverland and 
constituted the prize car lot shipments 
of the year. 

With the rapidly increasing cattle 
and sheep business in Cloverland the 
Twin City Packing Company is 100k- 
ing forward to a future development 
that will be measured only by the de- 
velopment of the livestock industry 
in this new-found empire for grazing. 
The plant is now working to its full 
capacity, but enlargements will be 
made to accommodate the business as 
it grows. 

The company 1s composed of mer 
thoroughly alive and awake to the op- 
portunities at hand and in the future 
for a great packing industry. Their 
energy and enterprise that have built 
up the Twin City Packing company to 
its present proportions and successful 
attainments will dominate the future 
of the plant, are sufficient to insure a 
splendid, growing business that will 
keep pace with the advance of the cat- 
tle, sheep and hog industry that has | 
taken its proper place in the commer- | 
cial life and development of Clover- 
land. 
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He Is Wintering 1,500 Ewes in Cloverland | 


DITOR Cloverland Magazine: I 
have appreciated the good read- 
ing material in the Cloverland 

Magazine ever since I became attract- 
ed to Cloverland. I thought you might 
be interested in knowing just how I 
feel about Cloverland after being here 
six months. On July 24, when I land- 
ed here I was much pleased with the 
abundant green pastures on every 
hand, so in order to test it out after 
running my sheep for two days I 
placed them in a dry corral and 
weighed them. They weighed on an 
average of 93 pounds. 

Just thirty days later I weighed 


them again after placing them in a 
dry corral over night and they weigh- 
ed 105 pounds. The sheep had not 
been fed since the day before and all 
the feed they received since I landed 
was just green grass. 


Sixty days later I weighed the same 
sheep and they averaged 126 pounds. 
They were placed in a corral and left 
over night as above. 

So you see these Idaho yearling 
ewes of mine gained 33 pounds on Clo- 
verland grass in 60 days, the first 30 
days 12 pounds and the second 30 
days 21 pounds. 

These results may be surprising to 


Sheep in winter on A. E. Brauns’ ranch in Dickinson County 


many western sheep men but anyone 
visiting’ this country and talking with | 
farmers and stockmen can easily see 
that it is only fair and average re-| 
sults. I came here a little skeptical 
but now I have proven the country to 
be better than ever represented and 
hope that the market conditions will 
be so next spring and I will put in 10, 
000 sheep. 

Iam wintering 1500 ewes. My sheep 
are developing an excellent fleece, it 
is as white as snow and averages | 
from two to three inches on the back, | 
I never saw fleece in a more healthy | 
condition, I am sure I will get 10) 
pounds per head on my spring clip. 

My sheep have the privilege of) 
sleeping in a shed or outside as they 
desire. They spend the majority of) 
the time outdoors night and day, 

As to losses since I came to Clover: 
land, I have lost five out of 1,500 head 
and I will be able to winter at least 
five ewes per ton of clover hay. 

I would much rather winter here 
than in South Dakota where I have 
been in the sheep business several 
years. The atmosphere is steadier 
and we have no sudden changes of 
temperature. The sheep remain in a 
more healthy condition and the cli- 
mate is such to grow a better coat of 
wool. 

Thanking you very kindly for your 
courtesy and assistance in getting me 
here and helping us all in our work. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS R, K. HEWLETT, 

Lake Ives Ranch, Marquette county, 

Michigan, Dec. 26, 1918. 
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Sault Ste. Marie Is Cloverland’s Great Produce Market 


EOGRAPHICALLY, Chippewa 
county constitutes the eastern 
door of the Upper Peninsula as 

Menominee is the western, and_ be- 
cause of being on the direct water 
route between the head of the lakes 
and the eastern terminals Sault Ste. 
Marie, the county seat, is the most 
important port. Chippewa is one of 
the largest counties in the Upper Pen- 
insula, containing something over l,- 
000,000 acres of land of which it is es- 
timated 750,000 acres are arable. 

While Chippewa county offers to the 
grazers several tracts of land admir- 
ably suitable for this purpose, its pri- 
mary importance to the grazing propa- 
ganda of Cloverland is in supplying 
winter food for the carrying.over of 
the grazing stock between grass and 
grass. If the ranges in the north coun- 
try were entirely utilized, Chippewa 
county in normal years would be able 
to supply all of the winter food neces- 
sary for the carrying over of this 
stock. This is of great importance as 
otherwise such food would have to be 
imported at much greater expense, de- 
pending upon the length of haul from 
the source of supply. Those grazers 
who obtain the half dozen large tracts 
of suitable grazing lands in Chippewa 
will have a decided advantage over 
those who are located in other parts 
of Michigan, because of the proximity 
of winter food and the enormous local 
market offered by the lake traffic 
through the port of Sault Ste. Marie. 

In speaking of the market offered 
by Sault Ste. Marie, the Pittsburg 
Steamship company supplies the boats 
not only of their own fleet but under 
contract several other lines, probably 
some 4,000 men, with the provisions 
necessary for the round trip between 
Chicago and Duluth and Lake Erie 
ports and Duluth. These supplies are 
put aboard the boats under way by a 
specially built supply boat which pro- 
visions these boats while under way 
in the St. Mary’s river for the round 
trip. The freight traffic through the 
Soo canals is greater than the ton- 
nage of any other waterway in the 
world. 

The experience of J. H. Moher, who 
operates a slaughter house in Sault 
Ste. Marie, might give some idea of 
the present importance of the live- 
stock market. Mr. Moher operates a 
chain of four stores in the city and 
during the summer time supplies 
many of the independent boat lines 
and in the winter many of the lumber 
camps. During the present year he 
has imported twenty-seven carloads of 
steers besides killing the available 
animals in the 
county. Between 
Sept. 25 and Oct. 


were killed. Be- 
sides this  busi- 
ness about 300 
sheep and 1,000 
hogs are killed 
and dressed an- 
nually. In con- 
nection with the 
slaughter house 
Mr. Moher has a 
freezer with a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 
pounds. 

In addition to 
the Moher slaugh- 
ter house, Le 
Vine Brothers kill 
annually about 
1000 cattle. 
These cattle are 
mostly killed on 
the farms and the 
meat handled lo- 
cally. 
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CHARLES E. CHIPLEY 


The Soo Woolen Mills have an annualjconsumption of 500.000 Ibs. of wool, 


Neither one of 
these firms sell 
meat to the Pitts- 
burg Steamship 
company in any 
quantity, as they 
are unable to sup- 
ply their local de- 
mand. These 
facts will give 
some idea of the 
possibilities af- 
forded by Sault 


largely from Aus- 
tralia and South 
America, 

The Dixie High- 
way terminating 
at Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie connects the 
north and south 
portions of the 
county by a stone 
road with the nec- 
essary laterals 
and gives easy 


Ste. Marie as a 
local market for 


access from ey- 


livestock. 
The Soo Wool- 
en Mills is a mod- 


Soo Creamery & Produce Co. Plant 


Opened in April, 1918; now increasing the daily 
capacity of butter two to four thousand pounds 


ery portion of the 
eastern part of 
the county while 
the trunk line 


ern up-to-date 

plant that for years has been import- 
ing the largest part of its wool sup- 
ply. They employ about 100 persons 
and use annually 500,000 pounds of 
wool. Their outdoor and _ lumber- 
men clothing has a reputation extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and their output up to the present 
time has been in a great part limited 
by the available supply of wool. 

The Northwestern Leather com- 
pany employs at the present time 
about 600 men with an annual con- 
sumption of about 700,000 hides. The 
supply of local hides has been so small 
during the years of operation of this 
tannery that they do not figure on it in 
their supply of raw material and de- 
pend entirely upon hides imported 


highway to the 
west via Rudyard, Trout Lake and 
Newberry provides road transportation 
facilities for the southern and western 
portion. Chippewa county has a coast 
line of 150 miles so that water trans- 
portation is available for the north- 
ern part of the county and in addition 
to the Dixie Highway local boat lines 
give access to the eastern portion. 
Three trunk lines of railway serve 
the Soo, the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, the Soo Line, and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. The Algoma Central 
Railway running north from the Ca- 
nadian Soo gives also an available 
line in serving the mining and timber 
section of Canada. 


Chippewa county has been a farm- 
ing country that has been steadily 


improving since the first settlements 
by the Jesuits in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and agriculturally, is the most 
advanced county in the Upper Penin- 
sula. Outside of the few large graz- 
ing tracts available, the big proposi- 
tion is the dairy business and nowhere 
in the United States are greater in- 
ducements to experienced dairy farm- 
ers offered than in Chippewa county. 
In May of the present year Messrs. 
Meen and Lawton, under the name of 
The Soo Creamery and Produce com- 
pany, commenced operations and dur- 
ing the past summer, their first in op- 
eration, their average churning was 
2,000 pounds per day. During the com- 
ing winter improvements will be made 
in the plant which will double its ca- 
pacity, and Mr. Lawton, the manager, 
states that the creamery will be in- 
creased from time to time in order to 
take care of every available pound of 
butter-fat produced in its territory. 
Figure the present dairy value of Chip- 
pewa county with these facts, that un- 
til the creamery was started last year 
butter-fat could be sold only to com- 
mission men for export to other cream- 
eries. Today there are not to exceed 
six silos in the county. That until the 
advent of Mr. Lawton the farmers 
knew nothing of the comparative 
value of pure-bred and scrub dairy 
cows and that this creamery has a 
local market for every pound of dairy 
products that it can produce. 


Mr. Lawton, while in the employ of 
the United States government in build- 
ing up the dairy industry in Florida, 
as the manager of a large dairy farm 
in Virginia and finally as the manager 
of the big Hill Farm outside of Min- 
neapolis, has probably had as much 
experience in the dairy business as 
any man in this country and he makes 
this statement, that Chippewa county 
is the best dairy country that he has 
ever seen and that it will develop in- 
to one of the greatest dairy sections 
in the United States. He further 
makes the interesting statement that 
the winter feeding of dairy cattle in 
Virginia is approximately the same as 
it is in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. 

In spite of the development of Chip- 
pewa county, in comparision with the 
Upper Peninsula, it is still a pioneer 
country and ripe for scientific devel- 
opment. The several choice tracts 
of grazing lands could be utilized by 
large outfits carrying over breeding 
stock from year to year because of 
the proximity of winter food. The 


(Continued on Page 52) 


The plant of the Northwestern Leather Company of Sault¥Ste. Marie, consumest700,000 hides annually 
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The Present and Future of Iron County Livestock 


VER 400,000 acres of unoccupied 
O cut-over lands in Iron county! 

Acres well watered, ‘well sup- 
plied with feed, many of them need- 
ing little clearing. Thousands of acres 
in a land where the summers are cool, 
and the grass doesn’t dry up. Acres 
green each year with fresh vegetation, 
never touched by domesticated ani- 
mals, but waiting the time that is sure 
to come when cattle and sheep can be 
seen everywhere on the hills and in 
the valleys. We have made the be- 
ginning, and development is coming 
faster than ever before, now that we 
are realizing the great natural re- 
sources of our county for the busi- 
ness of raising livestock, 

In the past eight years much pro- 
gress has been made in the dairy in- 
dustry of the county. At present this 
is the most important phase of the 
live stock work, as it probably always 
will be. 

The first dairy breeders’ association 
was organized in 1911 in the Nash dis- 
trict west of Iron River, the Ayrshire 


Ruth's King William, first pure-bred 
Guernsey born in Iron County. 


being the choice of the association. 
Since then four other breeders’ asso- 
ciations have been organized, the 
Stanley Guernsey Breeders’ associa- 
tion in 1913, the Beechwood Guernsey 
Breeders’ association in 1915, the 
Amasa Guernsey Breeders’ association 
in 1914, and the Balsam Holstein 
Breeders’ association in 1916. 


In 1916 was organized the Iron 
County Livestock Breeders’ associa- 
tion, embracing the four representa- 
tive breeds used in the county, and 
having as its members those interest- 
ed in the development of the live- 
stock industry, with especial reference 
to dairying. There are now 30 regis- 
tered sires in the county, most of 
them Holsteins and Guernseys. It is 
hard to estimate the extent of their 
influence on the dairying industry 
here, but it is brought out in a strik- 
ing way by some of the herds of the 
county. 


One example is illustrated herewith. 
The old red cow shown in the picture 
is owned by one of the members of 
the Stanley Guernsey Breeders’ asso- 
ciation, Mr. Frank Mehlenberg, and is 
what we used to call ‘‘an average good 
cow” of no particular breed. She was 
bred to the first Guernsey sire of the 
association, which, by the way, was 
the first purebred Guernsey sire seen 
in Iron county, and the cow standing 
next to her is the result. The prepo- 
tency of the sire is well shown in the 
typical Guernsey markings, and the 
dairy type. Exact records of milk 
production have not been kept, but 
this daughter has yielded much in ex- 
cess of the red cow. 

This daughter was in turn bred to 
the second registered sire of the as- 
sociation, which you see in the pic- 
ture. For two years the result has 
been a heifer calf, these calves stand- 


ing at the right of the picture. The 
fine Guernsey markings and _ dairy 
type of these individuals is clearly 
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By D. C. LONG of Crystal Falls 


shown. It is planned to keep accu- 
rate records of the milk production 
and butter fai test of these animals, so 
that the showing of this demonstra- 
tion of building up a herd by the use 
of a pure bred sire will be more mark- 
ed. 


The first pure-bred Guernsey born 
in Iron county was Ruth’s King Wil- 
liam, owned by Alex Ekola and sons, 
of Crystal Falls. This sire shows fine 
type and individuality, as can be 
seen from the picture, which was ta- 
a when he was about eight months 
old. 

There are now a good many regis- 
tered cows of the Holstein breed in 
the county, and they are giving a good 
account of themselves. The milk rec- 
ords show some high producers, and 
the cream checks are the best evi- 
dence to the owners that pure-bred 
livestock gives far better financial re- 
turns and general satisfaction than 
common stock. One of the best pro- 
ducing Holstein 
cows in the coun- 
ty is here shown. 
The dairy wedge 
shape and general 
conformation are 
good indications 
of the heavy pro- 
duction we find 
in the cow. : 

And now a new 
branch of the live- 
stock industry, 
full of promise, is 
drawing the at- 
tention not only 
of our farmers, 


Iron County demonstration of the use of a pure-bred Guernsey sire. 


but of many from outside, and 
especially the west. There has 
been an awakening to the fact that 
the thousands of acres of grazing 
lands in Iron county are a resource 
which has been practically untouched, 
but which will yield a_ substantial 
profit when used for the feeding of 
cattle and sheep. Native grasses are 
abundant, and timothy has been scat- 
tered widely since the lands were log- 
ged. Clover grows everywhere as 
soon as the turf is packed down so 
that the seed can get in the earth to 
germinate. In the words of one west- 
ern grazer; ‘Clover is a weed, the way 
it grows everywhere in this country.” 
But it is surely a profitable weed, 
and one of the blessings of the land 
that bears its name. With such a 
large acreage of unoccupied cut-over 
lands, there is opportunity to get 
blocks for grazing large bands and 
herds, with the knowledge that there 
will be plenty of water flowing 
through the 
blocks. This large 
scale grazing, for 
the present at 
least, is left to 
those who have 
had the experi- 
ence in such 
things in the 
great sheep and 
cattle regions of 
the west. 

What our farm- 


ers are getting 
out of the awak- 
ening is this — 


they are realizing 


Sheep on pasture Lands of Iron County 
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more than ever that this is a liv 
stock country; they are finding ou 
about the raising of sheep as a profit- 
able farm business and so are rapid-, 
ly increasing the number of sheep in 
the county, and those that have graz- 
ing areas at their very doors are feed- 
ing more stock than ever before. | 

The coming year will see a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of sheep 
in the county. This year the general. 
hay shortage kept many from buying» 
small flocks, as they had planned, but. 
more farmers than ever are counting 
on purchasing in 1919. Several pure 
bred rams have been brought in, and- 
this will mean an upbuilding of the | 
present stock. Scenes like the pic- 
ture of hundreds of sheep feeding on 
native grasses in Iron county will be 
more common in a short time. | 

We are still in the pioneer stage in ] 
the development of our lands. Clear- 
ing is slow and tedious work, and the 
income from farms in the first stages 
of this process is meager. Advan- 
tage must be taken of every possible 


Native grasses and timothy on Iron 
County cut-over land 


means to swell that income. Grass 
and clover will grow in abundance 
while the stumps are still in the) 
ground, and will furnish nourishment 
for livestock that will bring good re- 
turns to us. 

The more we consider this proposi- 
tion and realize where our wealth 
lies, the better will be the status of 
the livestock industry here, and the 
faster will be the development of this 
region of Cloverland. 


John A. Doelle of Ishpeming, for- 
merly superintendent of the Hough- 
ton schools and more recently secre- 
tary of the war industries board, has 
been elected secretary-manager of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
to succeed George W. Rowell, resign- 
ed. 


No doubt but what Ishpeming young 
people will be favored with a munici- 
pal ice rink. It is likely such a rink 
may be made on Lake Bancroft, where 
plenty of water may be found without 
the expense of reflooding it every few 
days. 


The Rev. Father Thomas A. Kenne- 
day, who has been acting assistant 
pastor at St. Peter’s cathedral at Mar- 
quette during the past two months, 
has left for Hancock, where he has 
been transferred. 


Local draft boards throughout the 
country are being notified that they 
must assist the returned soldiers from 
the training camps and abroad, to find 
his rightful place in the industrial life 
of the nation. 


The 85th division has not been men- 
tioned in the dispatches telling of the 
composition of the army of occupation 
of Germany. 


January, 1919 
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Home Extension.Work Is Popular in Cloverland 


N EVERY crisis in the history of 
the world the women of the uni- 
verse have played an important 

part. It is the woman in the home 
who clothes and feeds humanity, be- 
cause it is by her judicious use of 
these two staples that there is suffic- 
ient for all in any crisis. Mr. Hoover 
tells us that the women of the United 
States handle 80 per cent of the food 
produced. It is her privilege and re- 
sponsibility to handle this large pro- 
portion wisely. During the past four 
years there has been an awakening re- 
garding the value of various indus- 
tries. Cloverland with its homes has 
proved its capabilities. More food has 
been produced than ever before. The 
health of the people has been looked 
after better; every school and facility 
has been used to its best advantage. 

The agricultural interests of the 

country have secured aid since 1862, 
when the first experimental stations 
were formed in connection with the 
land grant colleges. Soon after, exten- 
sion departments were formed in the 
agricultural colleges. Woman’s phase 
of the extension work had been little 
dwelled upon until in 1914, when, with 
the passage of the Smith-Lever bill, 
funds were provided for the extension 
work in the homes as well as for that 
outside of it. Federal funds being ac- 
cessible provided the states and coun- 
ties looked after local expenses. 


Cloverland has at present twelve 
home economics extension workers. 
The central office is located at Mar- 
quette in co-operation with the cen- 
tral office of the agricultural exten- 
sion workers. Eleven counties, name- 
ly Houghton, Keweenaw, Gogebic, 
Iron, Dickinson, Menominee, Delta, 
Schoolcraft, Alger, Chippewa and Mar- 
quette, have availed themselves of the 
opportunity and have home demon- 
tration agents, who co-operate with 
the farm bureau and county agricul- 
tural agent. During the past year the 
work has been largely of emergency 
character assisting in every possible 
way with the winning of the war 
through the increased production and 


Exhibit of the “Allies’ Aides,” a 
Hubbell Canning Club 


By MISS AURELIA B. POTTS 
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Food-saving booth at the 1918 Copper Country Fair. 
(Planned by Flora E. McElhinney) 


wise use of food stuffs to release a 
maximum amount for shipment to our 
allies. 


In Houghton county the Boys’ and 
Girls’ (Gardening and Canning clubs 
produced and saved food stuffs esti- 
mated at the value of $2,141.16. Simi- 
lar clubs in Gogebic, Iron, Marquette, 
Dickinson and Alger counties multi- 
plied the agricultural output greatly. 


Lectures on the necessity of con- 
servation and increased production of 
foods have been given by home dem- 
onstration agents in schools, public 


meetings, churches—wherever oppor- 
tunity was offered. Two-day schools 
demonstrating the preparation of 


wheat and meat substitutes dishes, 
were held in Marquette, Houghton, 
Gogebic, Alger, Iron and Delta coun- 
ties. Through these meetings sever- 
al thousand women received assist- 
ance in solving the difficulties which 
confronted them when _ substitutes 
came on the market. Wheat saving 
campaigns were conducted in a num- 
ber of counties; sometimes aS many 
as fifteen demonstrations were put on 
in one day under the supervision of 
the home demonstration agent. 


During January, February and 
March food shows were held in the 
larger counties of the Upper Penin- 
sula. The most important part of this 
work was to present to the public in 
graphic form a means for the accom- 
plishment of conservation which the 
government was urging. The local 
merchants, teachers, school children 
and others co-operated with the coun- 
ty home demonstration agent in mak- 
ing the food shows the most success- 
ful means of bringing before the peo- 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, 
December 10, 1918. 
Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Many thanks for the two copies of 
your magazine mailed to me recently. 
Enclosed please find check for one 
dollar for which list me as a subscrib- 
er. I became interested in Cloverland 
through your delegation at the Na- 
tinal Wood Growers’ convention last 
January and hope they will all be 
present at our next meeting as many 
of our members are interested and 
wish to learn more of your country. I 
expect to visit you sometime next 
summer as a prospective purchaser of 
land enough to take care of 1,500 to 
2,000 breeding ewes. Any information 
I can gather through your magazine 


or otherwise will be appreciated. 
Remain 
Yours truly, 
(Name on file.) L——— _C—— 


SOME RUTABAGAS. 


Editor Cloverland: 

You will find enclosed $1.00, for 
which please send me your magazine 
for one year. 

I received a copy of your paper and 
was very much pleased with it. I own 
a tract of land at Round Lake, Luce 
County, Michigan, and spend my vaca- 
tion every year over there and I think 
it is one of the best new counties in 
the United States. I sowed a patch 
of rutabagas July 30th this year on 
my place and on October Ist my 
brother-inlaw pulled them and sent 
me a box of them here. They weigh- 
ed 10 pounds each. I kept them on ex- 


of Marquette 


ple the vital importance of saving, 
serving and co-operating in order to 
free the world of kaiserism. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 people pitended these 
food shows. 


About 500 demonstrations of the 
cold pack method of canning were held 
in the various counties of the Upper 
Peninsula during the past summer. 


Child welfare and health weeks 
were held in April, May and June with 
the assistance of Miss Parker of M. A. 
C. and local doctors and nurses. At 
these meetings the feeding, caring and 
clothing of children were discussed, 
also the value of baby registration ex- 
plained. About 150,000 Upper Penin- 
sula babies have been registered. 


The war has taught us many things 
in economy and thrift regarding food, 
clothing and manner of living. 


We are asking ourselves how we can 
best feed our families for health, how 
we may safeguard the health of the 
child, how our budget should be appor- 
tioned for food, clothing, shelter, edu- 
cation, etc., how we may determine 
the quality of the textiles which we 
purchase, and a number of other ques- 
tions. We are eager to know what a 
certain food does for the body that we 
may have the healthiest homes and 
people in them just as the farmer 
wants improved buildings and ma- 
chinery and a good grade of livestock, 
because we all want the best the land 
and the home have to give us. In 
many sections of Cloverland women 
are meeting in groups to study these 
problems with the aid of the local 
home extension worker. 


During January and February com- 
munity days will be held in the towns 


and rural districts to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of reconstruction work in 
Cloverland and take up various phases 
of textile work. The afternoon ses- 
sions consisting of lectures and dem- 
onstrations on cutting and fitting, use 
of commercial patterns, remodeling of 
garments, removal of stains and test- 
ing for adulteration, will be of special 
interest to the women and girls. The 
evening meetings will be in co-opera- 
tion with the county agricultural 
agent and the farm bureau and will 
take up topics of community interest. 


In our grandfather’s time the hot 
lunch in the rural school was a thing 
never dreamed of, or if thought of at 
all with only a vague meaning. Clov- 
erland is widely known for its splen- 
did schools and in these schools we 
find today the teacher and children 
organized into hot lunch clubs, be- 
cause we have come to know that the 
mental and physical efficiency of the 
child is increased when the lunch from 
home is supplemented by hot choco- 
late, soup, etc. Every county in Clov- 
erland boasts of one or more of these 
clubs and every school in Cloverland 
may have them for the asking. The 
children are taught the preparation of 
food, its value in the diet and by a 
system of bookkeeping an accurate ac- 
count of the cost of lunch per capita. 
A three-year course in garment mak- 
ing is offered to girls over ten years 
of age; these have proved very profit- 
able and in many schools have been 
made a part of the regular curriculum. 
The co-operating of teachers and 
school commissioners has greatly aid- 
ed in the work with the boys and girls. 


The gardening and canning clubs 
were a success far beyond expecta- 
tion. Cloverland offers the _ best 
schools in the middle west. The build- 
ings are ideally situated and are well 
equipped. The Michigan Agricultural 
college is interested in Cloverland 
schools, homes and people, and the 
extension department in co-operation 
with the farm bureau will be glad to 
be of service in any community when- 
ever possible. 


Bark River Garment Making Club. 
Sylvia Richardson, Delta Co.Demonstration Agt. 


hibition in my office several weeks and 
everyone that saw them said they 
were the largest and finest they had 
ever seen. 
Yours respectfully, 
SAM J. DE BORD, 
Sheriff. 

Catlettsburg, Ky., Dec. 10, 1918. 


A TYPICAL LETTER. 


Editor Cloverland: 

Send me your magazine on Clover: 
land region. I am getting it now, but 
I want to pay for it in advance and 
will send you your dollar as soon as I 
go to a post office, 28 miles away. It 
may be I could get a post office near- 
er should you put me on a proper lo- 
cality for a grazing and hay ranch in 
your region for 5,000 to 6,000 ewes 
next fall. 

I am glad that the Cloverland Maga- 


zine fully explains the whole situa- 
tion, prices, costs and all outlays. In 
undertaking such an enterprise as the 
above, the first thing is to prepare hay 
for a long winter. I can see that, 
therefore I want to find a location 
near to burned over stump lands and, 
if possible, to a lime stone foundation 
either in the raw or improved state. 


I have a holding here that is very 
good, but I am not pleased with it 
since my sheep are 40 miles away in 
the winter and 35 miles away in the 
summer. I would rather have a good 
fence for stock than a careless herd- 
er. Any way, I could not come until 
next fall as far as I can see, but this is 
a starter, anyway. 

Yours truly, 


Rawlings, Wyoming, 


Dec. 9, 1918. (Name on file) 
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5200 Ewes Were 


HAT do you know about the big 

sheep ranch at Phillips, Wis- 

consin, where they wintered 
5,200 ewes last winter? What kind of 
land are they on? What is the plan 
of operation? 

These, and a dozen more questions 
have been asked the editor about the 
Milwaukee Sheep & Wool company’s 
ranch, which was started a little over 
a year ago in Northern Wisconsin. 
For the best interests of the readers 
of the magazine, I made a_ personal 
visit to the ranch on November 20, 
1918, at which time they had been op- 
erating about a year. 

Phillips is in Price county, Wiscon- 
sin, on the Soo line which runs from 
Chicago to Ashland, Wisconsin, and it 
is 12 miles from Prentice, which is 
the junction of this road with the main 
Soo line from St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Four 
different sheep and live stock com- 
panies, representing an investment of 
over a million dollars of Wisconsin 
capital, are making this town their 
headquarters. In years to come, his- 
tory will point to Phillips as the birth- 
place of these prosperous livestock 
institutions, which were planned, 
financed and operated by men of vi- 
sion, and of state and national pride, 
who were willing to back a great per- 
manent industry. 

Upon my arrival at Phillips on the 
day mentioned above, I was met by C. 
E. Breed, a real booster and an enthu- 
siast for better live stock, and in his 
car he took me to visit the first big 
sheep factory to be started in the 
Great Lakes states, better known as 
Cloverland. As we drove along, pass- 
ing farm after farm, intermingled 
with thousands of acres of cut-over 
lands, I saw clover growing every- 
where, just as you will find sagebrush 
everywhere in some parts of the west. 
The clover was still green, close ‘to 
the ground, and the blue grass had not 
lost its bluish color. One can see 
more real grass, just along the road- 
ways, on a single day’s auto trip 
through Cloverland, than can be found 
in the far west in a month’s tour. Clo- 
verland is the natural evergreen grass 
land section of America. 

When we arrived at the outer gate 
of the ranch I saw that where the 
sheep had been brousing among the 
stumps, they were thinning and killing 
the small brush. Also, that the green 
grass was rapidly spreading, forming 
a perfect sod. This combination of 
blue grass and clover makes an ideal, 
permanent sheep pasture. 

The ranch is fenced with woven 
wire, with two barbs on top. The 
posts are made of the best quality of 
cedar, and were cut right on the land. 
There is enough of this material re- 
maining on the land to refence, if nec- 
essary, in years to come. Cross-fenc- 
ing by sections has been started on 
the land, so that the sheep can be 
changed often to fresh pasture, doing 
away, also, with the expense of a 
large number of herders. 

Some 5,600 acres comprise the ranch 
and about in the center the buildings 
are located. There are two sheep 
barns, 350 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
well ventilated and lighted. There is 


a driveway through the middle of 
each barn, and the sides are divided 
up into 30x30 feet pens, with hay 


racks on each side, and a water trough 
in each pen. Doors open out of all the 
pens into a corral or paddock for the 
sheep to run in during the winter, or 
at lambing time, if they so desire. 

An air pressure water system fur- 
nishes fresh water to every building 
on the ranch. 

There is also a modern shearing 
shed, arranged in such manner as to 
efficiently and economically handle 
thousands of sheep at shearing time. 
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Successfully Wintered in 1918 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


On the Milwaukee Sheep and Wool Company's ranch near Phillips, Wisconsin 


At the ranch I met Charles A. Sol- 
liday, the manager of the company’s 
ranch, and George A. West, of Milwau- 
kee, treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Solliday, prior to his connections with 
this company, was for a number of 
years engaged in the sheep business 
in a big way in Dakota. He is build- 
ing here a permanent institution, 
where he knows that he will never 
need to bear drought, or a shortage of 
good healthful drinking water or 
winter feed. When I told Mr. Solli- 
day I had come to see the ranch, he 
said, “Well, go look it over with your 
own eyes, and’ then come back and 
tell us what you think about it.” 


Just then the dinner horn sounded, 
so we postponed our tour of inspec- 
tion until after we had eaten. And let 
me tell you, there weren’t any canned 
goods at this ranch dinner. Roast leg 
of lamb, baked Cloverland potatoes, 
carrots, peas, and many other things 
that a hungry man would relish, We 


finished with excellent raspberry pie, 
made from berries that had been pick- 
ed from bushes growing among the 
stumps on the ranch. 


I spent the afternoon going over the 
ranch, which is in the making. The 
land is all hardwood land, and there 
is running water on every section of 
it, and as soon as the land is cleared 
of the brush by burning or some oth- 
er method, and the grass has a chance 
to set in to a solid sod, they will be 
able to run from three to four ewes 
and their lambs to the acre, for a per- 
iod of from seven to eight months 
each year. On an average of four 
months each winter the sheep will 
have to be fed clover and alfalfa hay, 
near or in sheds. As soon as suffi- 
cient land can be cleared up, the com- 
pany will raise their own winter feed, 
and they will then be absolutely inde- 
pendent, regardless of market condi- 
tions on feed, as a hay crop failure is 
a thing never heard of in Cloverland. 


The 1918 wool clip from this Phillip’s ranch in Northern Wisconsin brought a 
top price of 744 cents per lb. The average for the clip was 70% cents. 
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The cost of wintering their ewes will — 
not exceed from two to three dollars 
per head, when winter feed is raised — 
on the ranch, and even with wool at © 
30 cents, it will pay for the wintering. : 

Last year they wintered 5,200 hihi | 
and lost less than 1.4 per cent. The — 
sheep were shipped from New Mexico ; 
late in the fall, which made their 
breeding irregular, as the sheep had | 
to get adopted to the change of cli- | 
matic conditions, and as a natural re-— 
sult the increase was not what it 
would be under normal conditions. It 
was not quite 100 per cent the first 
spring. 

To strengthen the ewes, a little bar- 
ley was fed them this year at breed- 
ing time, and Mr. Solliday is confident — 
that they will get a 100 per cent lamb © 
crop next spring. They will lamb | 
next April or May, and there is am- 
ple shed room to take care of the | 
ewes that lamb early. 

I found all the sheep in a good heal- 
thy condition. Last year’s lambs have 
made excellent growth and are going 
to develop into ewes weighing from 
ten to twenty pounds more than their 
mothers. It was very gratifying to 
see the way things are progressing on 
this ranch in the heart of this log- 
ged-off country, Any one doubting the 
possibilites of successfully wintering 
sheep by the thousands in this sec- 
tion has only to take the time to visit 
this ranch, to be convinced that it 
can be done. 

George West, treasurer of the com- 
pany, and the man who has to pay the 
bills, said: ‘We are not expecting 
big dividends the first or second 
years, but the third year, and from 
that time on, we will get returns that 
we will be proud of. Our lands will be 
cleared, and we will be producing our 
own feed, and our assets will increase 
to many times what we have invested. 
This land is all good agricultural land. 
The sheep will do most of the clear- 
ing themselves, and in a short time | 
there will be a perfect blue grass and 
clover sod. We are building a ranch, | 
or you might call it a factory, and we | 
are well pleased with the results.” 

I have known dozens of farmers who 
have successfully wintered from four 
to six hundred ewes, with splendid 
returns, but this was the first time I 
had visited a ranch in the middle | 
west, where thousands of sheep had 
been wintered, and it was a great in- | 
spiration to me. I told Mr. Solliday 
that I was glad to now be able to tell 
the many westerners who anticipate 
coming to Cloverland with many thou- | 
sands of sheep, if the wintering propo- 
sition can be solved, that they would 
be taking no chance on that score. 

Last year’s wool clip sold as fol- | 
lows: 60c per pound for about 7 per 
cent of the clip; 69%4c for the next 
grade, and 74%4c for the balance. 

This year they are wintering about | 
(,500 sheep, and if the wool brings a | 
fair price it will more than pay for | 
the cost of wintering. 

Thousands of our farmers have 
made excellent profits from sheep 
raising in a small way, but here is a _ 
large institution which has proven 
that thousands of sheep can also be 
handled successfully and with profit. 

Stockmen all find the Cloverland 
climate to be healthy and invigorating 
for their stock, and the vegetation 
that grows here to be the best for the 
rapid growth of the lambs. They can 
keep their ewes here from one to two 
years longer than on the average west- 
ern ranch. Losses from wintering are 
small in.-every case, we have no poi- 
sonous weeds, no losses from wild ani- 
mals, we are close to the best mar- 
kets, and the lands which can now 
be purchased very cheap, on extreme- 
ly reasonable terms, will be an in- 
creasing asset each year, 
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Recollections of An “Old Timer” in Cloverland Railroading 


HE readers of Cloverland Maga- 

zine may be interested in an old 

photograph of the Metropolitan 
way freight (the Felch passenger) at 
Metropolitan, Michigan, in 1895. In 
the picture are some _ old-timers, 
among them fireman (now engineer) 
“Bill” Craig, who is standing on the 
valve chest. Mr. Craig is now a loco- 
motive engineer in the yards of the 
North Western at Escanaba. Stand- 
ing in the gangway of the locomotive 


The first modern engine came to 
this division in 1907. 


is engineer “Dolph” Gabourie, noted 
for his trips with the snowplow; 
brakeman (afterward conductor) Day- 
id Kirkpatrick, who is first man on 
top of the box cars; and George 
Schaffer, conductor of the Felch, who 
has a pipe in his mouth and is the 
third man on top of the cars. All 
were from Escanaba, the last three 
mentioned being now deceased. 

Just visible in the steam is Barney 
McLaughlin, a justice of the» peace 
and the village constable of Metro- 
politan, who was ‘usually on hand 
when the train arrived, and at the 
extreme right, in straw hat and shirt 
sleeves, one Tom Phillips, a foreman 
for the Ford River Lumber company 
at Metropolitan. 

The depot in this picture has been 
displaced by another structure a short 
distance away. The old style of sig: 
nal box is visible behind the smoke. 
stack. These were generally discon- 
tinued on the North Western about 
1890, but this one was still in use at 
this station at the time this picture 
was taken. It was replaced probably 
shortly afterward. The two passen- 
ger coaches in this picture were de- 
stroyed by fire in the Ford River 
switch wreck which occurred about 
19 years ago, when a freight train 
headed by engine No. 666 ran into the 
rear end of the Felch by accident. 

Locomotive No. 348 was an old 4-4-0 
type, class B-1, built by the Chicago 
& North Western railway in 1878. 
The drivers were 63 inches in diame- 
ter, and the engine weighed in all, 
with tender, about 82 tons. The stack 
was five feet high. You will note the 
old style of coupling on the pilot. 

The largest locomotives in general 
use on the North Western at that time 
weighed up to about 120 tons com- 
pared to 235 tons at the present time. 
Their length and height may be com- 
pared by stating that No. 348 and the 
first box car in the picture would be 
as long as any of the large locomo- 
tives running on the North Western 
today, and the top of No. 348’s smoke- 
stack would come just about to the 
top of the boiler of one of today’s lo- 
comotives. 

I have found two other photographs, 
taken from opposite sides, of the 
wreck which occurred July 29, 1902, 
near South Y, the Stephenson avenue 
crossing of the North Western at Es- 
canaba, when the incoming morning 
Passenger, unable to stop, collided 
with a waiting freight train. John 
Hafner was the engineer on the 
freight, with locomotive No. 523, a 

class S-2, 4-6-0 type, while the pas- 
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senger had two locomotives, No. 816 
and No. 795, both class S-5, 4-6-0 type, 
with engineers John McKenna and 
Tom Greene. Mr. McKenna jumped 
from his engine just before the cel- 
lision and was fatally injured by strik- 
ing a switch-stand. 

These old photographs have called 
to the mind of some of the old-timers 
on the North Western a recollection 
of some numbers of old engines on the 
Peninsula Division, among them the 
following: 

No. 110, a 2-2-0 type, was an old 
wood burner, with steam brakes and 
red painted drivers, and was always 
used by Superintendent Linsley at 
that time on his trips over the divi- 
sion. No. 17 was named the Cloud 
(this was when locomotives were 
named as well as numbered), and was 


of Escanaba 


here, sometime in the early ’80s. No. 
192 or 292 was the first engine to be 
changed to a coal burner at Escanaba 
shops. At that time George White 
was the master mechanic. No. 420, a 
4-4-0 type, was used on the snowplow 
with Dolph Gabourie as the engineer. 
No. 420 today is also a switch engine 
similar to No. 102 above, and has been 


on the Peninsula Division several 
times. 
The first “hogs” or six-driver en- 


gines on the division were Nos. 125, 
126 and 127. The old tender of No. 
125 was just this summer junked in 
the scrap pile, having been used as a 
tender for a derrick on the division. 
Nos. 125, 126 and 127 today belong to 
passenger engines of Class D, Atlan- 
tic 4-4-2 type, built about nine or ten 
years ago. 


The C.& N. W. “Felch Passenger” 


in 1895. 


generally used on the pay-car on its 
trips. No. 98 was the St. Croix, and 
was for many years on the passenger 
run on the ‘west-end,” that is, from 
Powers west. No. 102 was a switch 
engine, named the Active. A coinci- 
dence is that No. 102 is also today 
the number of a switch engine at the 
present time on the Peninsula Divi- 
sion, but of course a more modern lo- 
comotive built within the last eight 
or ten years. No. 177 was a switch 
engine also, named the Wasp. No. 
240 or 241 was blown up at Negaunee 
accidentally, by nitroglycerine, which 
was in the train. No. 144 was the 
Iron Cliff. No. 238, a switch engine, 
was the first coal burner brought up 


The locomotive that blew up at 
Oconto, leaving her train standing on 
the track, was No. 245. The locomo- 
tive which was used by a logging com- 
pany on the Beaver branch as their 
engine No. 2 was formerly C. & N. W. 
No. 379. 

Of more modern engines and those 
in existence today, although not all on 
the Peninsula Division, No. 1141 or 
1142 was the first class R-1, 4-6-0 type, 
to come up, and was brought up by 
Engineer Berrigan. Nos. 376 and 377 
(both class R-1) were the first locomo- 
tives with “monkey motion” or out- 
side valve gear to come on the “P. D.” 
They are still in regular use on this 
division. No. 1452, a cla&8s D, Atlantic 


The “South Y” Wreck at Escanaba, July 29, 1902. 


4-4-2 type, was the first real passen- 
ger engine, looking at it from the 
standpoint of today, to come to the di- 
vision( about eleven years ago) and 
represented a departure from other 
types of locomotives. This engine has 
been in daily service on passenger be- 
tween Ishpeming and Hscanaba for 
several years. No. 942 was the first 
Pacific 4-6-2 type to come on the Pen- 
insula Division and came up just 


The first “Pacific 4-6-2 passenger 
engine on the division. 


about eight years ago, and remained 
here for sometime, several others hay- 
ing taken her place. No. 942 is a 
Class E-1, passenger engine, and rep- 
resents another type of engine than 
the Class D engine. 


1919 Demand for Live 
Stock Products 


AR-RAVAGED Europe has sus- 
W stained losses in meat-making 
animals estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 100,000,000 head. To restore 
the depleted cattle herds and feed a 
hungry world it is apparent that the 
Kuropean demands for meats will be 
constant and insistent. ‘By no means 
must livestock production be allowed 
to lag,” is the injunction of the joint 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Food Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, meat produc- 
ers and meat packers. 

Anticipating the export require- 
ments of beef, pork and dairy products 
for 1919, and their relation to the pre- 
vious year’s exports, the committee 
places the shipments during the year 
ending June 30, 1919, at 2,600,000 tons. 
The export trade for the year ending 
June 80, 1918, amounted to 1,550,000 
tons. The estimated yield of beef, 
pork and mutton in the United States 
for 1917, has been placed at 8,162,680 
tons. The committee concludes that 
the shipments of live stock products 
for 1919 necessarily must be greater 
than the exports for 1918, and says: 
“To meet this call and to feed our 
home population without decreasing 
our ability to maintain a high rate of 
production is the opportunity and obli- 
gation of American stock raisers.” 

For the 12 months ending June 30, 
1918, our exports of pork and pork 
products to the allies, neutrals, Bel- 
gian relief and American Expedition- 
ary Forces amounted to 1,719,701,176 
pounds; for the corresponding period 
the number of hogs slaughtered under 
federal inspection was 35,448,848 head. 
Some of the larger swine-producing 
states have been seriously affected by 
drouth, making it necessary for other 
states to supply the deficit. Latest re- 
ports to the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that the supply of hogs the 
country over for 1918 has increased 8 
per cent over the previous year, Peace 
with Germany will place additional de- 
mands upon the United States for 
pork products. “The increased de- 
mands of the allies are continuing and 
are in themselves proof of the neces- 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Organizations Should Give O. K. or K. O. to Every Development Plan 


schemes which lay a heavy burden of — 


FEEL very much interested in the 
I great northern cutover and woods 

country and am sure that a great 
destiny awaits that section. 

Some hard-headed business men 
have told me that it is destined to be 
and best adapted as the home of the 
small farmer and dairyman. This, in 
my judgment, is ultimately true, but 
not just yet. The history of Ameri- 
can development from the time of the 
western reserve in Ohio to the open- 
ing up of Missouri and Illinois and lat- 
er Nebraska and then the great far 
west, shows that livestock always pre- 
ceded the small farmer and the dairy- 
man. 

The stockman has been the world’s 
pioneer not only in North America but 
South America, Africa and Australia. 
Even in Biblical times we find the 
same story, where the pioneer struck 
out for regions unknown with his 
flocks and herds—there civilization 
begins. 

Therefore, I judge that the same 
will prove true with your great north- 
ern woods country. The pastoralist 
first will come, availing himself of 
your cheap and expansive forage, 
bringing his herds and flocks. He will 
form the nucleus of small settlements, 
gradually bringing land under cultiva- 
tion to afford winter feed for his 
stocks. Others will follow and some 
with no flocks or herds will raise feed 
on cheap lands for those who have 
livestock. Year by year this move- 
ment intensifies, largely governed by 
the success of the pioneer. If on the 
other hand, your pioneer fails, then 
your movement is retarded, perhaps 
for years. 

Therefore, it behooves us to see to 
it that all enterprises now installed 
are on a sound basis. Promotion 
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Hon. Frank J. Hagenbarth of Salt Lake City 


land expenses on the projects should — 
The movement will 
go fast enough on its own merits and © 


be discouraged. 


does not need promoters of the get- 
rich-quick variety. What you want is 
genuine stockmen with their own cat- 
tle and sheep. Help them to success 
here and there where they settle, and 
the trick is turned. Nothing succeeds 


like success; and the reverse is true, 


nothing kills like failure. 

There are two main obstacles to 
overcome as I see them: First, the 
unfair promoter; second, unprepared- 
ness. 


We have disposed of the promoter, 
and now we must guard against the 
over-enthusiastic fellows, the _  opti- 
mists who think that the country will 
do it all; the fellow who does not se- 
cure hay before hand for his winter 
use; the fellow who is insufficiently 
financed; the fellow who does not 
build sheds and fences and begin the 
breaking of land. 

Your resources have great poten- 
tialities for agricultural development, 
so have your iron ores great steel pos- 
sibilities, but both are now materials 
and need brains and money and skill 
to develop them. 

Your iron ore is of no value without 
the skilled steel man, and so your live- 
stock resources are of no value un- 
less properly and conservatively man- 
aged. 

Your Development bureau should 
put either its O. K. or K. O. (meaning 
“knock out”) on every promotion plan 
as well as every colonist, and neither 
should be welcomed unless on a sound 
basis, otherwise the Great North 
Country will suffer setbacks for 
which it is in no wise accountable— 
your natural advantages can only be 
forfeited by bad management. 


A Woman's Problem Successfully Solved by a Flock of Sheep 


OUR years ago the home farm of 
397 acres in Minnesota was left 
to mother and us three girls. 

What to do with it was a problem. 
We were determined not to sell. We 
tried to run it with hired help. Then 
we rented. Both attempts failed. 


In the fall of 1916 we secured pos- 
session of the farm again and decided 
to run it ourselves without hired help. 
’ We rented the plow land to neighbors 
on shares and kept the pastures, mea- 
dows and buildings for our own use. 
To make the interest on the value of 
the land in pasture and meadow we 
decided to raise sheep. For several 


reasons we chose to raise sheep. 
First, we had had some _ experi- 
ence with them _ before. Second, 
sheep are the _ easiest domestic 
animals women can handle with- 
out a man’s help. Third, sheep 


would help to clear the pastured land, 
most of which was in stumps and 
brush. Fourth, sheep would bring us 
two incomes a year in wool and lambs, 

In November, 1916, we bought a 
carload and a half of western ewes, 
the best that could be had so late in 


the season. They were old, solid 
mouthed, and of fair quality, costing 
us $7.35 per head. We also bought at 


$15 per head, six 
with this flock as a 
home to win or lose. 

As the tenants were to have pos- 
session of the buildings until March, 
we built a “shack” and temporary 
shed on the cutover land and here we 
girls wintered the flock. That winter 
was the severest Minnesota had seen 
for 30 years. 

Our experience with those old ewes 
was vast and most comprehensive. 


and 
we went 


grade rams; 
start, 


They gave us ten years’ experience 
crammed into five months! They de- 
veloped every sheep ailment from 
corns to just plain old age. 

The lambs came in April and with 
them the fun began. Many of the 
ewes, weakened by the hard winter 
and, perhaps, our care failed at lamb- 
ing time. Two cows had to be bought 
to feed the orphans. In spite of our 
losses we raised 215 lambs, and sold 
$925.68 worth of wool. The wool 
check alone made the winter’s experi- 
ence worth while. 

in July, 1917, we bought a double 


deck of Idaho lambs, ewes and weth- 
ers, which cost us about $8 per head. 
From July until October we pastured 
750 head of sheep, In October we be- 
gan feeding the old ewes our share of 
“soft corn.” At that time, we shipped 
the wether lambs off of the pasture. 
As they hit a drop in the market, we 
scarcely came out even on them. The 
old ewes were shipped in mid-Decem- 
ber, after they had consumed the soft 
corn, and sold for $8 per head. Fif- 
teen of the best we sold at home for 
breeders at $15 each; 250 ewe lambs 
we kept for a future breeding flock, 


Photograph of a typical example of how wild clover grows in Cloverland 


and bought registered pure bred 
Shropshire rams to replace the grades 
which we sold for $15 to $20 a head 
Our wool check this year will be over 
$1,000. Our breeding flock is now 
worth $4,000. 

Our flock of 250 has fallen to 234. 
Reason? Dogs. In two seasons we 
have donated to dogs 31 head of sheep. 

But all the curs in Minnesota can’t 
discourage us. Sheep to us mean a 
pleasant occupation, better health, a 
good income, and the means of hold- 
ing in our possession a valuable farm. 
And the best of it all is the fact that 
we can raise sheep without hired help. 
—Alice Wilson, Madelia, Minn. 


The steamer Lotus has been sold by 
the Snows Transit Co. to the Em- 
bury-Martin Co. of Cheboygan. She 
will be cut down and converted into a 
tug to be used in the purchasing com- 
pany’s operations. The sale of the 
Lotus is a matter of keen regret to 
the people of the Soo, Mackinac Island 
and the Snows, where she sailed dur- 
ing many seasons. She is one of the 
staunchest and fastest boats of her 
class in local waters and has always 
been popular with the public.. Since 
the change in the marine laws went 
into effect a couple of years ago re- 
quiring additional crews and other ex- 
pensive changes, the owners of the 
boat have found the Lotus noi of suf- 
ficient profit making powers to war 
rant continuing her on her route and 
it was therefore decided to sell. 


Roy Marks of St. Ignace has been 
awarded a distinguished service cross 
by Gen. John J. Pershing. He is with 
the Soo company. 
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At the End of a Perfect Day in Ontonagon County 


N THE 13th day of November I 
O sat on a stump at the edge of a 

slashing where a deer trail left 
the green timber and ran out on a 
slight ridge across an old right of 
way. I bagged a big buck there last 
year on just such a day. I had been 
sitting there perhaps twenty minutes 
when I heard a noise in the slashing. 
I clutched the gun stock and barrel, 
swung my eyes in that direction and 
waited. 

The hunting season for deer in 
Michigan, November 10-30, opened on 
Sunday this year and that was a beau- 
tiful warm pleasant day. There had 
been a flurry of snow the week before 
and the sportsmen were hoping it 
would stay on. But the warm weather 
took it away so that when the season 
opened there was no snow. The sun 
continued to shine and for ten days 
brighter, more pleasant weather could 
scarcely be imagined. 

I spent a few of these days in the 
woods and slashings and I don’t want 
anyone to try to tell me how I could 
have enjoyed myself more, so many 
things to see, so much to think about. 
There was the grand and stately tim- 
ber solemnly waiting the axe and saw 
of the harvester, there was the rag 
ged slashings nervously wondering 
why the planter or the herder didn’t 
come, there was the noisy little trout 
stream (occasional glimpses of its 
beautiful gravel bed could be caught 
through the windfalls and the alders 
that almost hid it from sight) mean- 
dering its way through the open creek 
bottom. There was game. There 
was everything. The days were beau- 
tiful. The pleasant things in nature 
were a balm to the tired nerves. 
There was no telephone to answer. 
Did you ever compare the bur-r-r of 
the partridge with the bur-r-r of the 
telephone? With me they have almost 
the opposite effect. One gives me the 
thrill of the hunter and the other the 
chill of the hunted. 

Dark and gloomy days are better 
days for hunting deer particularly if 
there has been a rain or snow. And I 
like to just hunt. But for keen de- 
light and real inspiration give me a 
bright day in the woods or on the 
stream, far away from people. 

And so I waited, listening, watch- 
ing, ready. The sounds, at first but 
an occasional crack of a dry stick, in- 
creased, grew louder and more fre- 
quent, and gradually became a regu- 
lar succession of similar noises—the 
tramp of a man. Imagine my disap- 
pointment—a man. Hadn’t I come 
way out here to avoid men? 

The first thing that man said as he 
shelled himself panting out of the 
brambles was “What for gosh sake is 
the matter with this country?” 

And what I said to him was calcu- 
lated to be about as complimentary 
as his startling question had seemed 
to me. He was a stranger to me and 
to the country. He afterwards told me 
he was a Southern Michigan farmer 
and that he had several hundred 
sheep and a bunch of cattle. There I 
was sitting on a stump just forgetting 
everything but the present sentiment- 
al grandeur and the future industrial 
prospects of the country and _ this 
stranger projects himself rudely into 
the scene and wants to know what 
ails the country. Is it surprising that 
I told him among other things, it was 
difficult for one with a taste for gum 
drops to relish cream chocolates? 

But when he had_ regained his 
breath and my lungs had begun to 
show signs of needing to be again in- 
flated, he assured me that he really 
hadn’t calculated to slur the country 
but on the contrary he was greatly im- 
pressed with its possibilities and won- 
dered why some one was not taking 
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A picturesque Ontonagon County road. 


advantage of them. He figured there 
must be something vitally wrong with 
it that wasn’t readily noticeable. 
“Why,” he says, “I’ve tramped all day 
in this strip and I never saw such 
feed. What’s the matter, these farm- 
ers don’t turn their cows on this? 
They ain’t been a beast on here all 
summer.” 


“Well,” I says, “that first. farmer 
down that way is about three miles 
from here; he’s got six head of cattle 
and there’s about ten sections of this 
that he can just about call his own 
barn yard pasture. How far do you 
think those cattle would have to wan- 
der in a day to get a fill of this?” 


He says, “They wouldn’t have to 
wander. All they’d have to do is keep 
their heads to the crick and roll over 
once in a while.” 


“But why don’t that farmer get a 
hundred head of cattle and a thou- 
sand sheep, clear more land, build 
bigger barns and use this pasture?” 


“That’s just what he is doing. All 
the capital he had when he started in 
was one month’s pay check from a 
logging camp—that’s three years 
azo and he’s going to have a big 
bunch of stock just as quick as he 
can grow them.” 

“But then I suppose he doesn’t own 
all this land and the owners wouldn’t 
want him to turn his cows and sheep 
on it.” 

“No,” I says, “I don’t think he does 
own it all. In fact I believe he’s made 
two of the seven equal annual pay- 
ments on the first $600 forty. But as 
for the owners caring if he pastured 
it, why they’d almost pay him to keep 
it stocked. They all know pasturing 
helps prevent the spread of fires that 
might destroy their standing timber 
and also keeps down the _ second 
growth in a few 


and consequently 


years makes the land clear more eas- 
ily and sell more readily.” 


“Well now, young man,” the stran- 
ger began, “I’ve lived all my life in 
Michigan. I’m a farmer. I helped my 
father clear our farm when I was 
young. It’s a big farm. We’ve always 
kept a lot of cattle and sheep and 
we’ve made money at it. And I’ve 
traveled around abit. Ive seen all 
kinds of pasture under all sorts of 
conditions over this whole country, 
but I never saw pasture like this. 
You know my boy has been hunting 
up here for years and has told me 
about this but he’s a lawyer and I just 
figured he’d forgot all he learned on 
the farm as a boy and I never paid 
much attention to him. This is the 
first time I’ve been up. Here it is 
tne middle of November and just look 
at that grass and clover along that 
old right-of-way. Why, down where I 
live we’d give real money for a fall 
pasture like that. Ours, you know, 
dries up in July and August and that’s 
about the end of it.’ About all our 
stock gets on our permanent pas- 
tures after that is exercise. Just look 
at that mess I just come out of. I 
suppose that settler down there would 
spend a lot of time getting that clear- 
ed off to plow but I’d just like to have 
my sheep in here for the next month,” 

“Would they eat that stuff?” I asked 
him. 

“Would they eat it? Well, I guess 
they would. That’s the way I keep 
my fence corners and other out-of the- 
way places from growing up to weeds 
and brush. The sheep clean them.” 

“And I guess the grass and clover 
grow in there if the brush was off,” I 
ventured. : 

“Why, sure, son, there’s plenty of 
it in there now every place it has a 
chance, and over beyond there where 
it was burned over, looks like two or 


“If anybody calls, tell ‘em I’m out,” says the Ontonagon disciple of Izaac Walton 


three years ago, it’s just covered with 
timonthy and clover and it’s all gone 
to seed. And ain’t it just a shame 
some stock man can’t be getting this? 
You know we have to plan and figure 
and scrimp and fence and save so as 
to have any kind of pasture through 
the season. And it makes this seem 
mighty strange. I can’t hardly believe 
my eyes.” 

“Tt looks like almost an impossible 
situation to you, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he says, “Makes me think 
maybe I’m dreaming.” 

Just then a buck stepped out onto 
the right-of-way and stood looking at 
us. I suppose he heard us talking. 

The old farmer says, “Look at him. 
Look at him!” 

“Yes,” I says. “Shoot, if you want 
him.” IJ’d had a bead on him then for 
it seemed like an hour. He was prob- 
ably about fifteen rods from us and 
standing broad side. 

“What’ll I aim at,’ he says. 

“The deer,’ was all I could offer. 

And he fired—so did I. 

“Mercy, this gun makes an awful 
lot of noise.” 

“Yes,” I says, “But that don’t matter 
as long as you get the deer.” 

“Dropped him, didn’t 1?” 

He had dropped all right but a bullet 
hole at the base of astump about six 
feet from where the buck had stood 
confirmed my suspicions. All the 
farmer could see as the body of the 
deer became visible lying in the tall 
grass was the spread of horns, the 
broad thick loin and the well rounded 
hams. 

We hung up the game and took the 
trail for camp. The stranger’s sud- 
den attack of buck fever, accompanied 
by the strange sensations of victory, 
left him fidgety and talkative. He’d 
jerk his hand and say: “By golly, 
wasnt’ that sport? How far did you 
say he was?” 

I’d tell him again that he must have 
been at least 30 rods away. And then 
he’d say: 

“Well, well, guess my eye’s all 
right yet, hey son? But say, the way 
he dropped out of sight in that grass, 
I was afraid maybe I was dreaming 
again.” 

The trail crossed the creek where 
some large stones in the river bed 
made crossing easy and ran kittering 
up the steep slope into the timber and 
there our ways separted. When I left 
him with his camp in sight he was 
still talking about the grass and the 
game. 

I hit the home trail just as the sun 
was going down and-I said to myself: 
“This is the end of a perfect day.” 


It is understood that a stock com- 
pany is being organized by prominent 
residents of Trout Lake for the pur- 
pose of building a hotel on the site of 
the Smith hotel, burned a couple of 
weeks ago. Mr. Smith, it is under- 
stood, will be one of the principal 
stockholders and take over the man- 
agement of the new house. The loss 
of the hotel is keenly felt, not only by 
the residents of the junction town but 
by the many transcients who are 
forced to spend considerable time 
there waiting for trains and they are 
hoping the new project will go 
through. o 

H. L. Harris, of Newberry, judge of 
probate, will go down in history as 
being the only man who ever refused 
ihe raise in salary tendered him in 
the shape of clerk hire at the annual 
meeting of the board of supervisors, 
claiming the action is not legal. The 
judge thinks a judge of probate ought 
to command as big a salary as a jani- 
tor, any old time. 
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Our Magazine 


Cloverland Magazine is the mouth- 
piece of Cloverland farmers and 
stockmen, and all others who are in- 
terested in the present and future de- 
velopment of Cloverland. It is the 
earnest wish of the entire force of 
workers on this, your magazine, to as- 
sist in circulating new and helpful 
facts. We are not trying to be dicta- 
torial or to thrust upon you our own 
personal ideas. 

Our aim is to publish facts, proven 
by experimentation and demonstra- 
tion, so that every reader can profit 
by the experiences of others doing a 
similar work under similar conditions. 

We want to help settle up the good, 
fertile cutover lands which are today 
lying idle. We want to attract the 
best class of new-comers—men and 
women who will succeed both as pro- 
ducers and home-makers. 

Cloverland Magazine does not sell 
land. None of its representatives are 
interested in an acre of land that is 
for sale and will not make a cent, if 
its advertisers sell a million acres, ex- 
cept through advertising. 

Advertisers pay Cloverland Maga- 
zine $200 per page per issue: This 
pays for the assistance which the 
magazine and its representatives give. 
We are at the service of every reader, 
when our assistance will benefit the 
future interests of Cloverland. 

Our editor selected the locations for 
the many grazers who located here 
last season. They were all success- 
ful. He is certain that the land is 
right and that it will produce the feed, 
before he takes the grazers to see it. 
We want our readers to feel free to 
ask any questions about lands, farm- 
ing, stock raising, etc., and we will 
try to answer them satisfactorily. 


The Cloverland Magazine will grow 
as Cloverland develops. It will suc- 
ceed as you succeed. Let us all work 
together for success. 


Manure and Bumper Crops 


Soil fertility must be returned after 
cropping, if farming is to be done prof- 
itably. Commercial fertilizers are ex- 
pensive, and likewise scarce. Farm 
crops bring handsome returns to the 
producer, and the world asks every 
farmer to get the utmost production 
from every acre. 


After yéars of extensive experi- 
ments at the Ohio state experiment 
station they found that with farm 
crops and commercial fertilizers sell- 
ing at present prices, manure can now 
be considered worth $8.75 per ton, 
when used with acid phosphate. Now, 
it probably has never occurred to you 
that manure is worth more today per 
ton than hay used to be, but it is a 
fact, so see that none is wasted on 
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your farm, and in spreading see that 
it is evenly distributed. 


Systematic experiments have shown 
that when manure is exposed to the 
elements in piles for three months of 
hot summer weather, and in this way 
allowed to burn up, that 40 per cent 
of its fertilizing value is lost. Best 
results are obtained from direct haul- 
ing to the fields, or by placing it in 
properly constructed pits. 

By careful use of manure on clover 
stubble one is assured of a bumper 
crop. Let’s utilize the manure and 
also grow lots of clover. 


Barley Our *tCorn Crop”. 


The 1918 barley crop on Cloverland 
farms is proof conclusive that we can 
raise, economically, the best substi- 
tute there is for corn. Barley yield- 
ing from 30 to 70 bushels per acre is 
very profitable. It is a fine grain crop 
with which to seed clover. It ripens 
early and can be threshed soon after 
cutting and before the fall rains. 

There is a big demand locally for 
barley as a hog, sheep and cattle feed. 
Cloverland Magazine urges an in- 
creased seeding of barley and clover 
for 1919. We will see to it that you 
have a good market for all clover hay 
and barley grain raised. 

Cloverland farmers should endeavy- 
or to raise what local people want to 
buy, as in doing this they are sure of a 
ready cash market. 

Barley should be rolled or ground 
to receive fullest value when feeding. 

Most of the fat stock at the big 
shows are finished on barley. It pro- 
duces the smoothest finish of all fat- 
tening feeds. Boiled, it is ideal for 
fattening, as it acts as a tonic on the 
digestive system. It tends to produce 
a flesh of very fine quality. 


Co-operation Among 
Shippers 


No one man should ship more than 
from two to five cars of stock to the 
market for one day’s selling. He 
should not run the risk of selling all 
his stock on the poorest day’s market 
of the season. The editor was on the 
Chicago stock market ten different 
days this last fall. The poorest day of 
all one Cloverland stockman had a 
thousand head of cattle on the mar- 
ket, and it was off from $1 to $3. 
Enough said! 

Special livestock trains are neces- 
sary for the fastest service. By co- 
operating, and with a little fore-hand- 
ed arranging, a’ dozen shippers could 
load the same day and have their cars 
joined at a given junction point on 
the way to the market. In this man- 
ner one man would never get hit so 
hard. Don’t you see the logic of this? 

The bureau could well arrange 
such details if stockmen would but 
give them a chance to do so. 


Western Sheep and Cattle 


The 1918 grazing demonstrations 
were more than satisfying. The west- 
ern stockmen who had stock here 
brought it from drought-stricken sec- 
tions where hundreds, and in some 
cases, thousands of animals, had died 
for the lack of food and sufficient 
drinking water. When the stock ar- 
rived in Cloverland they were in a 
stunted condition. Without exception 
the animals seemed to take on new 
life, and began to grow and put on 
natural fiesh. 

The experience of Messrs. Grey and 
Milner is proof conclusive that this 
country is an excellent grazing coun- 
try. They lost over 10,000 ewes and 
lambs in Idaho, but as soon as their 
stock was unloaded on the green pas- 
tures in Cloverland the loss was cut 
down to the minimum—not enough to 
be worth while mentioning. 

Mr. W. B. MacBeath’s cattle which 
were shipped from Arizona, were so 
weak that forty some head died on the 
road, but as soon as they were turned 


out to graze on the cutover lands here 
they began to gain in flesh immediate- 
ly. His aged cattle became quite fat. 
Those that came in the first shipment 
were in excellent condition when mar- 
keted, having been here between six 
and seven months. Those in the sec- 
ond shipment were here only about 
four months, which is entirely too 
short a time in which to expect cattle 
to get rolling fat, having landed here 
in such a stunted and weakened con- 
dition. 

We call special attention to a letter 
written by Mr. Francis R. K. Hewlett, 
which apears in this issue. It was 
written after he had had six months’ 
experience. He has weighed his 
sheep—therefore he is able to give ac- 
curate and definite information as to 
their gains. 

Mr. George M. Mashek, having 
weighed his cattle in South St. Paul 
before shipping them to Cloverland 
early in the spring of 1918, and also 
having the weights’ at the Chicago 
stockyards when the cattle were sold, 
November 1, gives us the most valu- 
able information, because his weights 
were taken at the time cattle were 
bought and sold. These cattle were 
delivered here in time to start on the 
grass early. They had the benefit of 
the earliest growth and also the bene- 
fit of the entire grazing season. Mr. 
Mashek is about the only grazer that 
gave his stock a real chance to do 
their best. For his good judgment he 
was repaid with an excellent profit. 


The Wool Situation 


Mr. Clay of Clay, Robinson & Co., 
Chicago stock yards commission firm, 


January, 1919 


received the following information 
from a leading New York banker in 
reply to a question about wool mat- 
ters: 

“Relative to the wool situation we 
have not attempted to compile data 
or statistics. We are told, however, 
by the clothing trade that they expect 
a demand for men’s clothing amount- 
ing to $400,000,000 during the first 
two years following the return of our 
troops from abroad. They tell us that 
purchases of woolen clothing were 
withheld by the draftees before the — 
latter entered the army; that wool is 
being reclaimed today, and agree with 
you that large stocks of wool have 
been held in Australia awaiting cargo 
space for shipment. This cargo space 
they think will now become available 
and that England will be good enough 
to allot a portion of this wool to the 
United States. Just how much they 
do not know. 

“Talking with a member of the 
British government recently, he told 
me that the wool industry was of para- 
mount importance to England; that 
in awarding priorities of material, the 
British government had three classifi- 
cations, viz: (a) for the army, (b) 
for export, and (c) for civilian uses; 
that there was no wool available for 
class c, and that it was imperative 
that English mills develop and con- 
tinue to hold a large export business. 
He qualified his statement relative 
to the ability of England to do this 
by pointing out the superior quality of 
wools produced in the British Isles. 
To show you how anxious England is 
to maintain this export trade, her 
banks are paying our bankers 4% per 
cent interest on daily balances when 
the discount rate in London is but a 
trifle over 3 per cent.” 


————————————— 


F our-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 


Very Much Censored. 

In an upper peninsula city (name 
deleted) there was a war dinner of a 
certain race (not stated what race) in 
which a leading merchant (name for- 
gotten in self-defense) declared: 

“One thing that we can say for our 
boys from this city is that they have 
been mighty lucky—not one of them 
has been executed during the war.” 

* * * 


One of the Old Jokes. 

We take the following from “Wol- 
verines” in the Detroit News: 

It becomes every day more evident 
that one of the principal developments 
of the future will be an intense rivalry 
between the northern and southern 
peninsulas of Michigan in finding ways 
for the utilization of the Great Lakes 
system. Former Mayor James B. 
Balch, of Kalamazoo, has addressed a 
plea to Governor Sleeper, advocating 
the construction of a canal across the 
lower peninsula to connect Lakes 
Michigan and Huron. B ut the upper 
peninsula is on guard. Promptly a 
great mind in Sault Ste. Marie comes 
out with a plan to keep Lake Superior 
from freezing up in the winter. 

x * * 

The next lower peninsula humorist 
who wants to crack a joke about up- 
per peninsula winters can use the fol- 
lowing, which has not been printed 
but once before, to our certain knowl- 
edge: 

“Why is the water of Lake Superior 
lower in the spring than in the fall?” 

“On account of the large quantity of 
ice that is taken from it and stored 
during the winter.” 

* * * 

An Example in Complex Fractions. 

Ed. Church sells Waugh drills. He 
thus comes in contact with many Cou- 
sin Jack mining men. While he is not 
as good a story teller as his Iron Coun- 
try assistant, Clayton Kohlhaas, now a 
lieutenant in a negro regiment in 
France (and wait till he comes back 
with the stories he has been gather- 
ing from those black boys) he does 
pretty well. 

It appears that the men at the 
Franklin had constructed a device for 


It was found that 
it could not be loaded into the skip. | 
“Well,” said the old captain, “you'll 
have to cut that into three or four 
halves. before you can get it down.” 
* * .* 


underground work. 


Finnish Dialect. 

Finnish is the hardest dialect to 
write. But Frank McKindles tells it 
well. He says that a Finn called at 
the Kerredge hardware store in Han- 
cock and gave this order for a chim- 
ney: 

“I wanting that outside lemp glass 
sizes not’ing.” 

* bd * 
Alsace and a Lesson. 

Prof. Leo M. Geismar, O. L., sound- 
ed like an enemy alien to a lot of peo- 
ple for quite a while. He talks with 
a German accent. We happened to 
know about it and explained in order 
to save some people from the profes-: 
sor’s righteous wrath. He is an Alsa- 
tian and was driven from home by the 
Franco-Prussian war. He landed in 
New York and boarded with a German 
family, from whom he learned to 
speak English. He acquired their ac- 
cent and never lost it, though his na- 
tive language is French. 3 

People who have not indulged in 
philological adventuring might start 
by attempting to determine how long 
it would take a man to learn English 
in a brewery. 

But that has nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. Alsace is a live topic 
and we heard Prof. Geismar talk 
about it just the other night. It is one 
of the most productive agricultural 
regions on earth and while only the 
size of Marquette and Chippewa coun- 
ties together it supports 2,000,000 pop: 
ulation as against their 75,000 or so. 
This holds out to Cloverland the les: 
son: Get the people, the land will 
take care of them. 

The professor, an agricultural ex- 
pert, as everybody in Cloverland 
knows, took occasion to dwell on the 


value attached to manure by the Al- 


satian as well as all other French 
farmers. He declared himself for ma- 
nures as against all other fertilizers. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Cloverland Cattle 


HERE appears to be a great deal 
‘\t of interest shown in the results 

of a cattle grazing experiment 
which I carried on during 1918 at Wat- 
son, Michigan. 

We have grazed different lots of cat- 
tle in previous years and always had 
what we regarded as fair results, but 
the cattle grazed were common scrub 
stock and the results were not of much 
value to show what a better grade of 
steers of some beef breeding would do. 
All our experience seemed to indicate 
that it was necessary to give the cat- 
tle plenty of time so that when I 
bought these cattle, I bought them so 
they could be put on pasture by the 
first of April. 

On March 26th I bought from a St. 
Paul, Minn., speculator 127 head of 
very common steers having an extra 
large fill and averaging 623 pounds. 
They cost an average of $52.21 per 
head, or 8% cents per pound. I ship- 
ped them to Watson, Cloverland, 
where they arrived March 28th. They 
were run on average cutover land 
which had not been seeded. They 
were never fed and I paid very little 
attention to them. 

I shipped them to the Chicago mar- 
ket November 1st, where they sold at 
10.3 cents per pound. They averaged 
911 pounds in weight and brought an 
average of $93.48 per head. My net 
profit was $34.27 per head and deduc- 
tions made on freight charges from 
St. Paul here and from here to Chi- 
cago and expenses, in all, $7 per head. 
My total net profit on the 127 head 
was $4,352.29. 

Although the steers averaged 623 
pound in weight they were bought in 
three lots. Lot one weighed about 500 
pounds, lot two weighing 600 pounds, 
and lot three weighing about 700 
pounds. When sold all three lots 
seem to have gained about equally, 
that is about 300 pounds apiece, and 
when they were sold they graded in 
three lots, weighing approximately 
800, 900 and 1,000 pounds each, and 
sold for 8, 10 and 12 cents, respective- 
ly. 


The 500 lb. steers cost 8% cents, 


BRM CHINNY Ollie sielotd's eistaitiels uldlnee $41.25 
Freight and expense from St.. 

Paul to Cloverland and to Chi- 

RUE CVOMEE Ses o's cb s'e's\ o's o sie se he 7.00 

OID oc el C/G Benno $48.25 
Sold at 800 lbs. at 8 cents...... $64.00 

SITS Nos, citi Ge eG oe. $15.75 
The 700 lb. steers cost 8% cents, 
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Paul to Cloverland and to Chi- 
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Make $34.27 Net Profit per Head 


By GEORGE M, MASHEK 


of Delta County 


Above picture of Mr. Mashek’s cows and April calves taken July 18, 1918 


Same cattle photographed on Nov. 1, 1918. Note the growth of the calves. 


From this it will be seen that the 
profitable steers in the lot were the 
heaviest and the best quality when 
bought as they did less growing than 
the younger cattle and put on more 
beef and a better finish. 

This whole lot of steers was not of 
a very good quality as can be seen by 
the price paid for them in the spring 
of 1918. There were quite a few of 
the steers that showed dairy blood 
and these did not make the gains that 
the beef breeds did. In the 700 pound 
lot there were 10 or 12 that were a 
fair grade of beef cattle and these 
made much better gains than the rest 
judging from their appearance, but I 
have no data showing their gains. 

From the experiences I have had I 


would say that the biggest mistake . 


that has been commonly made in Clov- 
erland in grazing cattle has been in 
not getting them early enough in the 


When I bought these steers in South St. Paul the latter part of March they 


averaged 623 pounds. 
net gain averaging 288 pounds. 


When I sold them in Chicago in November they showed a 


spring. It has been customary to wait 
until the middle of June when the 
grass is well up before putting them 
on to pasture. I am convinced that 
bringing them in not later than the 
middle of April will make about 150 
pounds difference in their weight, as 
weak, thin cattle do better on old dry 
grass than if put directly on rich pas- 
ture. The dry grass here is not leach- 
ed out very badly and the cattle pre- 
fer it to hay and in the bottom of the 
tufts of blue grass there is always 
some green grass coming as soon as 
the snow is gone, so that the cattle 
pick up enough green stuff before the 
general growth starts to accustom 
them gradually to green feed and by 
the middle of June when the grass is 
luxuriant, the cattle are in the best of 
condition to make good use of the 
feed. 

Another mistake commonly made is 


These steers cost me $52. 
cago several months later. 


in Seven Months 


to put cattle on what are called tame 
pastures, that is principally timothy. 
From close observation, I have found 
that timothy will not put the growth 
and weight on the cattle that the na- 
tive blue grass and clovers will. 
Where cattle have their choice, they 
will not touch timothy even when it is 
young and fresh, if they can get blue 
grass (June grass) and white clover, 
and in fact will eat most any good 
weed or other grass that grows here 
before they will the timothy. 


Theoretically, grazers salt their cat- 
tle, but in practice they usually throw 
out a few lumps of rock salt which just 
gives the cattle a taste. Steers re- 
quire on this rich green pasture about 
2U pounds of salt for the grazing sea- 
son and the only satisfactory way of 
furnishing this is at a large trough, 
roofed over so that the rain does not 
leach it away. This matter of salt is 
of prime importance and in nine cases 
out of ten is neglected. 

From limited experiments still bet- 
ter results can be obtained if a good 
piece of pasture is retained until about 
the first of September. The cattle 
then turned in there and fed an addi- 
tional grain ration of about eight 
pounds a day for about 50 days. The 
additional weight that this grain will 
put on will easily pay for the grain 
and a 1,000 or 1,100 pound steer will 
be brought up to a higher grade bring- 
ing from 2 to 3 cents more on the 
market, and this is the plan that I pro- 
pose to feed cattle on this coming 
year. 

To make grazing profitable it is not 
only necessary to put the gain on ,but 
to have cattle in the fall of such 
weight and finish that they will sell 
in competition with corn-fed cattle 
that have been fed about four months. 
if they must be sold as feeders they 
are usually sold at less than they cost 
and the gains are not enough to make 
this very profitable. 


1 would, therefore, advise anyone in- 
tending to graze cattle here to— 


lst. To buy no single head to weigh 
less than 700 pounds in thin condition, 
to buy a fair grade of beef cattle, but 
not as fancy a grade as the feeders of 
Illinois and Iowa find most profitable 
as from four to five months here 
should put them in good condition to 
take grain. 


2nd. To have these cattle on pas- 
ture by the 15th of April and see that 
they have access to water and salt at 
all times and see that they can eat 
salt and not simply lick it to get a 
taste. 

3rd. That early in September the 
cattle be placed on reserved pastures 
and fed a grain ration of about eight 
pounds a day and that they be mar- 
keted some time in November when 
they will be of a weight and condition 
to sell to packers. 


21 per head and brought an average of $93.48 in Chi- 
Pictures show they were a common grade of steers, 
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The “Milwaukee Idea” of the Colonization of Land 


(As approved by the Association of Commerce of Milwaukee) 


First year’s clearing. Land has to be cleared but once. 


The soil is rich 


and nature provides a uniform annual rainfall. 


a HE MILWAUKEE IDEA” of land 
development contemplates use 
of existing machinery. This ma- 

chinery includes organized coloniza- 

tion companies, land agencies, and 
land owners. The Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce proposes: 


First: That these companies will 
voluntarily submit to federal or state 
regulation. 

Second: That these companies will 
make proper provision for extending, 
to deserving settlers, credit for a per- 
iod of years without payments. 

Third: That these companies will 
assure expert supervision over, and 
assistance for, the settler after his es- 
tablishment on new land. 

Fourth: That these companies will 
provide, or aid in procuring, additional 
capital for settlers if the settlers’ prog- 
ress justifies the advance. 

These four provisions seem—and 
are—simple. They can be readily and 
immediately applied. State law or 
federal act would create supervisory 
commissions. Such commissions could 
at once call upon land companies to 
apply for recognition. The companies 
could easily meet the requirements. 
They would need, however, ample 
finance. This finance should come 
from the cities. It is the duty of cities 
to lend aid. Colonization companies, 
once they yield to the right kind of 
supervision, become quasi-public in- 
stitutions. Their purpose is, and must 
be, the development of land. Land 
development is essential to industrial 
development. Land development 
means More produce, it means more 
wealth, it means bigger buying and 
better paying power by the people. 
And, therefore, it means the very life 
of industry and commerce. What is 
more fair, then, than to demand of in- 
dustry and commerce support for such 
development? 

In laying down the above principles, 
the board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce consid- 
ered the following: 

First: Both the settler who wants 
to buy, and the industry or commer- 
cial interest who wants to invest, will 
feel most certain if he deals with a 
company that is supervised by the 
government of a state or the nation. 
Such supervision, therefore, will be 
advantageous to all concerned. First, 
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The settler willing to do his share soon has a comfortable home and a 
farm in the making, which promises much. 
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(With photographs of actual farm progress in Northern Wisconsin) 


to the settler because it will assure 
him of fair treatment. Second, to the 
investor because it will assure him of 
proper use of his money. Third, to 
the colonization company because it 
will give it the stamp of government 
approval and will thus bring both set- 
tler and investor to it. 


It should be emphatically stated that 
in laying down superivision as a prin- 
ciple in development projects, the 
board of directors neither accuses nor 
has discussed, the honesty or dishon- 
esty of existing colonization agencies. 
Supervision is not sought because of 
any fancied or real dishonesty in land 
transactions of the past, but solely be- 
cause uniform requirements seem 
needful. Under it the claims of the 
state, the settler, and the company 
will all have equal consideration. 

Second: The board of directors, 
from all the evidence it was able to 
procure, learned that failure by the 
settler usually comes during his first 
years of struggle on new land. Dur- 
ing these years the settler needs all 
the money he himself possesses and 
often a good deal more. It is a wrong 
to the settler, therefore, to deprive him 
of any part of his capital—at least if 
that capital is limited. Furthermore, 
failure to take a first payment or de- 
mand interest for the first few years, 
is not a hardship upon the coloniza- 
tion company. It means, of course, 
that the company must be sufficiently 
financed to carry the burden. How- 
ever, though the settler makes no 
payment, he does—and must, under 
the Milwaukee plan—do a reasonable 
amount of constructive work on the 
land during these first years. This 
work—this labor put into the land— 
increases its value. The increase is 
very material. It is more than enough 
to cover any first payment that would 
ordinarily be demanded, and more 
than enough to carry the interest 
charges. As the settler progresses— 
as he makes his land productive—he 
begins to acquire “ability to pay.” In 
the meantime, however, he is not driv- 
en, by debt, either to despair nor yet 
to money-yielding occupations away 
from his farm. He is able to work on 


his farm, with peace of mind, during 
those years that the farm produces 
little more than a living. 


Third: The board of directors feels 
from the evidence placed before it, 
that most settlers need, or at least are 
materially aided by expert assistance 
and supervision. In Wisconsin, for 
instance, many a settler does not know 
how to best clear land. If, after he 
had taken over his new farm, he were 
shown by practical demonstration and 
sound theory just what the best meth- 
ods are, he would achieve better re- 
sults both for himself, for the coloni- 
zation company, and for the state. 

Under the Milwaukee plan, a coloni- 
zation company may provide its own 
experts; or, it may use the experts of 
the state, including the county agents, 
or the agricultural college. It need 
only give proper assurance that the 
settler will have the right aid from 
some source. 

Fourth: The board of directors rec- 
ognized that land settlement may re- 
quire increasing capital. The settler 
may need comparatively little money 
at the outset. Since he has not been 
deprived of his own funds by making 
a first payment, or paying interest, he 
may be able to get along reasonably 
well for a year or two. Then, how- 
ever, he may need to purchase agri- 
cultural implements, perhaps _live- 
stock, perhaps lumber for a barn, per- 
haps drain tile, or possibly a tractor. 
Such purchases would be justified on 
a business basis. Without them, fur- 
ther progress might be slow—perhaps 
hopelessly slow. Therefore, it is felt 
that a principle in colonization should 
be assurance for reasonable addition- 
al capital. This capital is protected 
by increased land value. Land will be 
worth many dollars more, per acre, 
after two or three years of effort upon 
it by a capable man. That being true, 
the colonization company runs no risk 
in offering additional capital, propor- 
tionate to the progress that has been 
made. 

The board of directors has felt that 
supervision over colonization com- 
panies is eminently desirable—and be- 
lieves that it will be so acceptable to 


. remote from effort to control the land 


the eolonization companies themselves 
—that it offers to undertake this su- 
pervision, through a carefully select- 
ed committee, until a state or federal 
commission can be created. In mak- 
ing this offer the board’s thought is 
business. It does not set itself up as 
capable of carrying out detailed land 
colonization effort with the ability of 
experienced and wisely managed colo- 
nization companies. It does not pro- 
pose to conduct the affairs of coloniza- 
tion companies, nor interfere with 
them. But, it offers to say: 


“These companies are known to us; 
they are stable, reliable and are un- 
selfishly interested in the development 
of the state, and in the welfare of set- 
tlers who must bring about this de- 
velopment. We know this because 
they have voluntarily submitted their 
plans of operations to a committee of 
business men. They are deserving of 
public support. Their securities rep- 
resent the right kind of investment, 
and they should have your backing in| 
their efforts: 


“First: To provide the settler with 
land without taking away from him, 
at the outset, his capital, and without 
burdening him with annual interest 
for a number of years. 

“Second: To help the settler to 
make his job successeful. 

“Third: To, if its settler proves 
himself worthy, give him additional 
financial help in proportion to his 
progress.” 

Any company that is conducting an 
honest business, and has the interests 
of the state and the settler at heart, 
will be more than willing to allow 
any fair agency to assure itself that 
these few things are being done. 

In return for this superivision, the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
proposes to urge its membership to 
invest their moneys in the stock of ap- 
proved companies. It will do its ut- 


-most to place the financial resources 


of the state and its metropolis, Mil- 
waukee, at the disposal of these com- 
panies. It will aid in necessary ad- 
vertising, within and beyond the bor- 
ders of the state. 

The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce recognizes that there is not 
now any other agency constituted to 
do the work. It offers, therefore, to 


| 
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undertake the task of supervision. It 
suggests this as a temporary measure. 
But it believes so sincerely in the gen- 
eral advantage of supervision that it 
thinks it should be assured at once. 


The four simple provisions outlined 
above are fundamental. They are 
laid down as principles in coloniza- 
tion. But it should not be understood 
that they cover the entire colonization 
program. 

That program includes the follow- 
ing: 

The assembling of Wisconsin’s un- 
developed lands. 

The discouragement of land pur- 
chases or holding for purely specula- 
tive purposes. 

Changes in the federal acts so that 
federal land banks may extend credit 
to colonization companies. 

Additional aid for the settler and 
his family through the various federal 
departments and federal and state bu- 
reaus. 

Direct aid, through the federal de- 
partments, for approved colonization 
companies, with a view to increasing 
settlement and development. 

Better system of land value assess- 
ments. 

The provision of schools within easy 
reach of settlers’ children. 

Additional experimental farms. 

Experimental plots around every 
rural school, and manual training, as 
it applies to farming, incorporated in 
every rural school course. 

It contemplates, furthermore, addi- 
tional and intensive study of land 
clearing by qualified engineers in con- 
junction with the University of Wis- 
consin with a view to applying modern 
land clearing methods to the settler’s 
problem, probably on a co-operative 
basis, and by a company of sufficient 
financial strength to carry out this 
work in a big way. 

It contemplates a promotion of the 
sheep industry, a settling of the dog 
question as it affects the sheep indus- 
try, and offer other constructive de- 
tails, all determined upon with a view 
to advancing settlement, insuring rap- 
id progress by the settler, insuring 
sound development of the state and 
insuring consequent added prosperity. 

The Milwaukee plan proposes that 
the returning soldier shall first have 
all the, advantages outlined above, i. 
e.: He shall be able to take over land 
without paying principal or interest 
for a number of years. He shall be 
accepted by colonization companies if 
he seems qualified to succeed. This 


acceptance, together with an honor- 
able discharge from the army or navy 
of the United States, will entitle him 
to a credit from the state treasury of 


$500. This credit he may use for the 
purchase of materials or supplies to 
develop his farm or for any other le- 
gitimate purpose involved in getting 
to or working upon his farm. The As- 
sociation of Commerce proposes that 
this shall be a loan not a gift. It be- 
lieves, first, that the returning soldier 
does not want charity, but merely the 
best kind of opportunity. It may be 
that $500 is not a sufficient amount, 
and there is no reason why greater 
amounts cannot be supplied if the 
state legislature should so determine. 
It would seem, however, that, since 
the soldier will be able to get credit 
from his colonization company as he 
progresses, the amount may be suflii- 
cient. 


In making this suggestion, the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce rec- 
ognizes that many other things can be 
done for the soldier. It is in accord, 
for instance, with a proposal by Pro- 
fessor Ely of the University Wiscon- 
sin, to the effect that the soldier 
might be given an agricultural course 
at the university without cost to him. 
Or, that he might be placed upon an 
experimental farm, selected by the 
university, where he could gain ade- 
quate agricultural experience. In fact, 
the Association of Commerce is in en 
tire accord with any plan that may be 
adopted to equip the soldier mentally, 
morally, and physically for his future 
work. It is certainly true that if the 
government may train men for pur 
suits of war, it is equally justified in 
training them for pursuits of peace. 
The establishment, therefore, of train- 
ing schools for discharged soldiers 
seems quite as logical as training 
school for enlisted men, about to be- 
come soldiers. 


The Association of Commerce has 
not gone on record as opposed to to a 
plan of direct purchase by the govern- 
ment of lands for soldiers. The gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin has advanced a 
proposal to the effect that the federal 
government buy undeveloped land; 
that it clear a fair percentage of this 
land and make it ready for the plow; 
that it build a home thereon and the 
necessary farm buildings; that it pro- 
vide some machinery and stock; and, 
that it give these farms outright to 
the returning soldier. 

The cost of such a course may be 
variously estimated. No one can tell, 


Cloverland settlers never have crop failures. 


Their success is assured 


if they are given a chance to get a fair start. 


with any degree of accuracy, how 
many returning soldiers will go back 
to the land. We may assume, how- 
ever, that three million men will be 
included in the demobolization of the 
American army. And we may assume 
that if a completed farm will be given 
free, at least twenty per cent of these 
men will avail themselves thereof. 
Then we have 600,000 men taking 
farms, each farm costing $1,600 for 
land, $1,000 for buildings, and $400 for 
livestock and equipment, or $3,000. On 
this basis, the total cost to the federal 
government would be $1,800,000,000. 
We have become accustomed to huge 
public costs. But, whether the gov- 
ernment is ready to undertake so enor- 
mous an investment remains to be 
seen. Then, too, if farms are actually 
given away to soldiers, it is likely that 
every man now in the army will take 
such a farm—even though he never 
proposes to engage in farming and de- 
sires merely to sell the farm. Under 
such circumstances, the cost would be 
five times the amount named, or $9,- 
000,000,000. It is presumed, therefore, 
that those who have the gift of a farm 
in mind or the purchase of farm land 
by the government, mean to provide 
some restrictions and mean to restrict 
these gifts solely to the actual soldier- 
settler. 


Additional Steps. 


(Because the following was not in- 
cluded in the colonization plan as for- 
mally approved by the board of direc- 
tors, it is offered simply as suggestive, 
and as including more or less person- 
al views.) 


In the foregoing is offered a foun- 
dation—little else. 


Were the plan submitted as a com- 
plete colonization program it would 
be primitive indeed. 

For real colonization means nation- 
building. 

With this suggested foundation, 
however, at least a few further steps 
seem immediately necessary. 

The plan gives the man without 
means a fighting chance on new land. 
But it remains a fighting chance. 

Farming—even in unobstructed 
areas—is a man’s job! In the heart 
of a forest—amid tangled brush and 
roots and stumps—it becomes the task 
of a super-man. 

If then, we give men forested land, 
taking from them no payment and 
asking no interest, are we yet riving 
enough? Are we giving anything? 
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Such men face years of struggle— 
perhaps lifetimes of toil. During those 
years they slowly carve bits of pro- 
ductive acreage out of a wilderness. 
But progress is hopelessly slow. 

Is this a modern concept of nation- 
building? 

There is something primordial, 
something pathetically ludicrous in 
the aspect of the lone man attempt- 
ing conquest of the forest with an axe. 
The roar of giant machinery echoes 
in the very edges of those forests. 
And man and his axe must sink to 
pristine levels, indeed, not to hear 
those echoes. 

So we must give these men cleared 
areas—cleared by machine, ‘These 
areas need not be large, but must be 
large enough to provide sustenance 
from the start. 

Big machines must do the clearing. 
With them, alone, are big projects 
carried out today. 

Machinery Can Be Developed. 

Land clearing machinery is not ful- 
ly developed. But it can be develop- 
ed. Capable engineers—the men who 
builded the cranes and drag lines that 
carved away mountains—have been 
consulted. They say it can be done. 
They know—for, compared to brush 
and stump, they have solved problems 
fifty times more difficult. 

It will require money to develop the 
machines. It is the business of some- 
body to supply the money. Perhaps 
it is the business of cities—for cities 
will get the benefit of increased acre- 
age. 

Perhaps it is the business of the 
state. For the whole state will sure- 
ly get the benefit. 

In so far as Wisconsin is concerned 
perhaps a legislative appropriation, 
given the University of Wisconsin, 
to be used for the development of 
land clearing machinery, will offer the 
means. 

With the machines the state might 
clear the lands. The cost might be 
assessed against them. The clearing 
effort might be done in conjunction 
with road building. It is no more 
hopeless to clear a strip a thousand 
feet in width than a strip one hun- 
dred feet in width. Once cleared, the 
roadway might run through the cen- 
ter of this strip. Upon its either side 
there would then be fields ready for 
cultivation. 

Or the colonization companies, un- 
der state supervision, might do the 
work. In any event the clearing of 


(Continued on Page 40) 


After a few years of industrious effort commodious buildings replace 
the first ones built in a hurry. 
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Splendid New Cloverland Training School for Nurses 


HE demand for trained nurses 

will not decrease because the 

war is over. To the contrary, 
the demand for nurses will increase, 
the war having demonstrated as no 
other agency could have done, the in- 
dispensability of the trained nurse, 
whether in the hospital or in the sick 
room of the private home. The field 
of the professional nurse has been 
broadened because of the war, the 
necessity of her ministration to the 
ill has become apparent, her mission 
of mercy is recognized, but the de- 
mand for trained nurses can not be 
supplied, and in the opinion of the 
medical profession, there will always 
be a demand for them that will exceed 
the supply. 

When war was declared there was 
a call for volunteer nurses to go to 
the front or serve in the great hos- 
pitals at the various army canton- 
ments at home. Professional nurses 
by the thousand pa- 
triotically responded 
and entered the mil- 
itary service. This 
sudden transfer of 
their activities from 
civil to military life, 


this drain upon a 
profession already 
struggling to supply 
a demand, left civil 
hospitals and _ the 
sick room almost 


destitute of nurses, 
A ery of distress was 
heard throughout 
the nation; it was a 
cry from the hospi- 
tal ward and the 
sick chamber to 
nurse back to health 
those maimed in civ- 
il occupations and 
stricken with dis- 
ease. Hospitals were 
appealed to for more 
nurses, and a call 
for volunteers to re- 
plenish the depleted 
supply of nurses be- 
cause of the war 
was sent up from ey- 
ery hospital in the 
country and from 
medical profession. 


St. Joseph’s hospi- 
tal of Menominee 
heard the cry of dis- 
tress, and the good 
Sisters of that insti- 
tution, ever ready to 
perform deeds. of 
mercy, always on the 
alert to help human- 
ity’s cause and allev- 
iate suffering, re- 
sponded by opening 
a training school for 
nurses. The hospital contained neith- 
er room nor facilities for a training 
school. War exigencies precluded 
the building of an addition to the hos- 
pital at the time, but the Sisters found 
a way, as they always do, and pur- 
chased a large residence adjacent to 
the hospital for a school. The build- 
ing was quickly remodeled and com- 
fortably furnished, and on Sept. 15, 
1918, the school opened with an en- 
rollment of 14 students. 

Mrs. Ethlin B. Patterson, a graduate 
from the Hahnemann Hospital School 
for Nurses, of Chicago, who had also 
taken a number of post-graduate 
courses in hospitals and in special 
nursing and had had a wide range of 
practical experience in nursing, was 
employed as superintendent of the 
school. Along with the establishment 
of the training school'for nurses as an 
adjunct to the hospital, a laboratory, 
completely equipped, was installed in 
the hospital for use by the nurses and 


By 


placed in charge of Mrs. Patterson. 
With this splendid laboratory St. Jo- 
seph’s Training School for Nurses .is 
now equipped with everything that is 
needed to teach student nurses all 
that is included in the curriculum of 
professional training. 

The training school building is splen- 
didly and comfortably furnished 
throughout and equipped with all the 
accessories necessary for technical in- 
struction and study, and at the same 
time providing an excellent home for 
the young women who have decided 
to take up nursing as a vocation and 
embark in “the leading profession for 
women.” 

The splendid facilities provided, the 
excellent course of instruction under 
a thoroughly competent superintend- 
ent, assisted by the medical fraternity 
of Menominee and Marinette, and the 
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ity that is not shared by any other 
class of men or women. The profes- 
sion is indispensable to the public 
health so its field has no limit, its mis- 
sion is the most laudable, and the 
compensation is the very best. 

“What more could an ambitious 
young woman ask for than to become 
a trained nurse?” a leading physician 
asked, when discussing the opportuni- 
ties this Menominee institution has 
opened up for the young women. 

A high school education is required 
of applicants for entrance to St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. The full course of instruction 
covering a period of three years, with 
room, board and laundry, is given free 
of charge. In addition, student nurses 
are paid $5 a month, a little more than 
most hospitals pay, which is sufficient 
to purchase their text books and cloth- 
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St. Joseph's Hospital and Nurses’ Training school at Menominee 


unexcelled opportunity for practical 
work and laboratory experience in the 
hospital, won for St. Joseph’s school 
immediate recognition from the Michi- 
gan State Board of Registration for 
Nurses, and it was fully accredited. 
This means that a diploma from St. 
Joseph’s school gives the graduate per- 
mission to practice her profession at 
once, placing her into a field of activ- 
ity where the financial remuneration 
is the highest paid any class of wom- 
en. The pay for trained nurses ranges 
from $35 to $40 a week with board 
and room. In no other vocation do 
women receive such high pay. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Training 
School for Nurses has thus opened the 
door of opportunity to the young wo- 
men of Northern Michigan and North- 
ern Wisconsin to learn a profession 
that pays the highest remuneration 
and at the same time gives them a 
dignified recognition in any commun- 


ing during their training. The text 
books represent a permanent, profes- 
sional investment, as they are always 
of use in practice. 

Four days a week are’ used for 
classes, and the course includes three 
lectures each week by leading physi- 
cians of Menominee and Marinette. 
The remainder of the week is spent in 
practical work. Ample recreation also 
is provided for the student nurses. 
Each student is given two hours off 
each day, one-half day off each week, 
and every second Sunday off, a more 
liberal allowance than most training 
schools grant. 

This school has many advantages 
over schools attached to the larger 
hospitals in the big cities. Student 
nurses receive more individual and 
personal attention from _ instructors 
than in the big schools where the 
classes are large, hence they gain a 
more ready grasp and detail knowl- 


edge of the subjects treated, and they 
also have a better opportunity fo 
study and practical work at all times 

Six more student nurses will be ac 
cepted this month, and then enro 
ment will be closed until the first of 
next September, when 15 more stu 
dents will be accepted. The capacity 
of the school will then be reached and 
no more students will be accepted 
til an addition is built or the first 
class graduates. 

Because of this limited enrollment 
every effort is being made to induce 
young women living in the Upper Pen 
insula of Michigan and in Northern 
Wisconsin to file their applications at 
the earliest date possible for entrance 
this month and in September, 1919, if 
they wish to gain the advantage of 
studying at St. Joseph’s school and re- 
ceiving the excellent training this in- 
stitution provides, together with a di 
ploma that grants them an immediate 

permission and li 
cense to practice. | 


The development 
of this trainin 
school for nurses 
keeping with the re 
markable growth 
and progress. that 
has been made by 
St. Joseph’s hospita 
since it was founded 
in a residence in an) 
out-of-the-way plac 
in Menominee a lit 
tle more than 25) 
years ago. Starting 
in this small way 
with only five Sis- 
ters, the hospital has 
grown into an insti- 
tution with fourteen 
Sisters and sixteen 
nurses. The hospi- 
tal is a large brick 
edifice with beds for 
60 to 70 patients, 
and contains every 
equipment provided 
for modern hospital 
treatment, including, 
a large laboratory 
and X-ray machine? 


The hospital is 
now under the su 
pervision of Mother 
Cunnigunda, a Sister 
who spent. several 
years at the hospital 
in its pioneer days, 
and was recently re- 
turned to Menomi- 
nee to manage the 


big institution she 
ef. had helped to devel- 
a op in its infancy. 


She succeeded Moth- 
er Barnarda as su- 
perior at St. Joseph’s, the latter having 


been in charge for the past seven 
years. It was Mother Barnarda who 
successfully launched the training 


school, but scarcely saw it fairly start- 
ed when she was transferred to other 
fields of work, the six years allotted 
to superiors at one hospital having ex- 
pired. Mother Cunnigunda was very 
much pleased to return to Menominee, 
although she had been superior at a 
much larger hospital. She is as deep- 
ly interested in the development of the 
nurses’ training school as her prede- 

cessor and is giving it that close per- 
sonal attention which insures success 
and surrounds it with all the environ- 
ments that build character as well as 
give students the very best Dratenelas 
al training. 


The people who got bric-a-brac for 
Christmas presents are not wholly dis- 
consolate, as the junk man pays pretty 
good prices now. 
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he ONE who has never had the op- 


portunity of living in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, Clover- 
land, the advantages and possibilities 
of this country are not realized. The 
writer, having come from an old agri- 
cultural section where land sells for 
many times more per.acre and actual- 
ly does not bring the cash returns that 
this land contributes, feels the open- 
ing statement to be true. The true 
Missourian type—but once convinced 
—no further arguments are necessary. 
Men who have studied agricultural 
conditions in this section appreciate 
the significance of the statement that 
this is a livestock country, because of 
its being particularly adapted to the 
natural growing of clover and other 
grasses with plenty of running water, 
making an ideal grazing country. We 
who are satisfied from results obtained 
in an experimental way can safely say 
that livestock is a permanent indus- 
try in the country, and that livestock 
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is the basis for all sound farm man- 
agement operations. 

From the farm management stand- 
point we are anxious to know what 
cash crops can be grown. The an- 
swer, in part, is potatoes. Climatical 
and soil conditions are such that po- 
tatoes do especially well. With our 
summers come long days, resulting in 
a quick growing period. The nature 
of the soil is such that excessive rain- 
falls do not disturb the physical con- 
dition of the soil, to retard growth. 
Neither does an insufficient rainfall 
retard growth. The soil is easily 
mulched and with proper cultivation 
keeps the crop growing constantly. 

In the year 1916 standardization of 
potato varieties began in Schoolcraft 
county. During a period of two years 
we have reduced the varieties until 
the “Green Mountain” is now general- 


ly grown for the market. Our pota- 
toes show uniformity and a general 
type characteristic. Hill selection of 
tubers, seed plot tests, and tuber units 
are the methods of improving our 
varieties. This is followed up with 
field inspection for disease. All dis- 
eased hills are removed. Recently or- 
ders have been received from Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for Triumph Potatoes for seed 
purposes. These potatoes will be tried 
out at the various experiment sta- 
tions of these states. This is in line 
with the principles we have been work- 
ing with. Years of careful potato 
growing are returning good results to 
some of our farmers. 

This illustration shows rural pota- 
toes grown on sandy loam which gave 
a yield of 300 bushels per acre or 2,400 
bushels on an eight-acre field. Notice 


the uniformity and adherence to type. 
Also the condition of the soil. Pota- 
toes of this type find a ready market 
and yield excellent returns in the way 
of a cash crop, giving the average man 
an opportunity to develop the live- 
stock industry. 


The correlating of livestock with a 
cash crop of this kind is very desir- 
able. Labor must be employed to han- 
dle livestock through the entire year. 
During the time required for growing 
a potato crop the cattle are grazing 
and the fertility of the soil maintain- 
ed with little expense. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes were produc- 
ed in this county during the season of 
1918, which, when considering the 
small area of land under cultivation, 
is a good crop. Figures like these, 
though seemingly small, are sufficient 
proof to us who know conditions that 
this will be an enviable place to do 
business in the future. 


Progress of Civilization Has Kept Pace With Advanced Road Building 


7 LL ROADS led to Rome—except 

A one or two, the railroads and 
the aerial mail route—hence 
- Gibbons’ “Decline and Fall.” 


Had the railroad led to and from 
Rome in Caesar’s day, the bridge all 
first year Latin students stumble 
Over, as a literary pons asinorum, 
would have been a railroad bridge, a 
permanent structure, and Caesar and 
the Ceasars would have remained in 
Germany eighteen centuries instead 
of eighteen days; they would have 
reconstructed Germany instead of de- 
vastating a radius at that famous 
wooden bridge head; railroad excur- 
sions would have been run regularly 
from Rome to Berlin; the Anglos and 
the Saxons would all have had rail- 
road jobs and no time to go to pillag- 
ing with Hengerst and Horsa; No 
Danegelt would have been paid; no 
Norman invasion, no proud hide bound 
Norman noble, no battle of Clontarf; 
no literature of ages past burnt; no 
temples destroyed, no Goths, no Van- 
dals, no Huns. We would all be 
speaking good Latin in a United 
States of Europe, and would have no 

difficulty whatsoever in translating 
the smallest detail of angle iron and 
rivet had Ceasar described the con- 
struction of a modern railroad bridge. 

But it was not so to be. These 
were no tea drinkers in the days of 
ancient Rome and hence no observant 
Watt to reason why the steam made 
_the kettle lid play a tattoo. 

Ceasar had to content himself by 
“striking terror into Germans and hur- 
rying back to keep a date’’-—The Ides 
of March. He was the first of the 


By P. H. DALY, Auto Trai] Dept., Rand, McNally & Co. 


kaisers to go, the others went into 
the historic discard of kings, queens, 
jacks, aces and duces in due chrono- 
logical succession, until now the very 
last of them, we hope, has gone, and 
a corn-fed Kansan, a corn-poned south- 
erner, a lumberjack, a New England- 
er, a New Yorker and a “Golden West- 
erner” sing a sextet as the watch on 
the Rhine. All this because the Ro- 
man matron knew not how to make 
afternoon tea. 


The Roman soldier continued to 
measure off one mile by one thousand 
weary paces and was glad when “the 
setting stars suggested sleep”; horses 
too got tired; and, spheres of influ- 
ence kept on narrowing, for the horse- 
less age was not yet. 

However, in 1830, Peter Coper of 
New York brought a little dinky en- 
gine down to Baltimore to run along 
26 miles of rails, used for horse drawn 
wagons in competition with canal 
freighting. If the engine could run it 
could draw. We all are familiar with 
the story. All know how the beauti- 
ful gray livery horse competed with 
Peter Cooper’s engine; how the en- 
gine outstripped the livery horse; how 
a belt slipped on the engine and 
brought it to a dead stop; how the 
beautiful horse passed the hissing 
dragon and kept his lead to the finish. 

The livery man treated his friends, 
Peter Cooper treated his engine. It 
was only a few decades therearter 
the Peter Cooper contest, that improv- 
ed engines were drawing Barnum & 
Bailey circuses of trick horses and 


camels all over the United States on 
railroads that showed like the lines 
on your hand and read fortunes for 
millions. 


All towns in ancient history that 
amounted to anything were situated 
on commercial highways and waxed 
strong on the steady flow of commer- 
cial sap. 

It was reserved for the United 
States of America to make the rail- 
road the commercial highway in a 
new and modern sense, and behold a 
first world power has grown up over 
night. 

The twin threads of steel, six inches 
deep from shining surface to spike, 
criss-cross state and nation, linking 
state with state, as stitches in a crazy 
quilt, making us one great co-opera- 
tive people, talking the same language 
with a singular uniformity of accent 
and deep-rooted common sympathy 
which can raise ominously into the 
universally recognized murmur of the 
world—the voice of democracy. 

Three hundred thousand miles of 
railroads run north, south, east and 
west, through brush and _ through 
briar. Along the length of these rail- 
roads are dots and names that grew 
from dots and names, which only thir- 
ty years ago spelled “Opportunity” 
for the emigrant, now mean well or- 
ganized cities, centers of industrial 
activity, shipping points and distribu- 
tion points, emigrants grown up. 

These towns are distant from one 
another an average of 5% miles. Hach 
town has a post office, and from each 


town radiate an average of three rural 
mail routes. Each rural mail route 
averages 21 miles from post office to 
remote rural mail box and back. 

There are about 2,000,000 miles of 
roads in the United States and, with 
the exception of these historic grand 
trunk highways, built by state and 
government aid in the early history of 
our republic, almost all of those roads 
lead to and from towns built on rail- 
road systems. 

This is the history in brief of the 
growth and development of our nation 
west of the Alleghenies: 1st, the rail- 
roads; 2nd, the towns or shipping 
points along their length and inter- 
sections; 3rd, the roads leading to and 
from those shipping points; 4th, inter- 
borough highways connecting ship- 
ping points. 

The above will serve as an intro- 
ductory chapter to an inquiry into the 
best means to promote the construc- 
tion of highways in the United States 
of America, and can well be consider- 
ed a timely topic for the reconstruc- 
tion period which will follow a world 
peace. 


Manistique streets have been sprin- 
kled with disinfectant and other dras- 
tic action taken to keep Manistique 
free from influenza. 


Work of students of the College of 
Mines of Houghton in local copper 
mines has been temporarily halted be- 
cause of fear that influenza might be 
communicated to the miners getting 
out copper needed in the war, 
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Ordinary Broadcast Methods of Fertilizing May Be Improved 


INCE efficiency and success with 
the use of fertilizers depends 
very largely on the methods of 

application, let us see how they are 
being applied—and discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the different methods. 
Some men spread them broadcast on 
top of the ground after the seed bed 
is prepared. Unless the fertilizers are 
thoroughly worked into the _ soil, 
broadcasting will not give the best 
results, as the fertilizers do not get 
down into the area where there is 
available moisture to dissolve the 
plantfood, so that the tiny plant roots 
can pick it up. Some farmers apply 
fertilizers on top of the ground and 
plow them under, like manure. Ordi- 
narily, this is not best, as the fertiliz- 
ers are applied too deep. In using 
fertilizers and manure, one thing 
should be kept in mind, namely, that 
all plants absorb their plantfood 
through their root hairs, and most of 
these are on the smallest roots. The 
largest percentage of roots and root 
hairs are in the second, third and 
fourth inches of soil. For this reason 
the fertilizer, and manure as_ well, 
should be placed in that part of the 
seed bed where there is the greatest 
moisture and bacterial action. 


The fertilizer attachment of what- 
ever drill or planter is being uSed of- 
fers the best means of properly doing 
the work, It is not practical to apply 
tertilizers through drills or planters 
without fertilizer attachments. Some 
men endeavor to sow the fertilizer 
‘hrough the grain box, but this is sel- 
dom satisfactory. Grain and seed com- 
partments of most drills do not have 
force feeds that will drill the fertiliz- 
er regularly while the fertilizer com- 
partments do have such force feeds. 
All grain drills, corn planters, potato 
planters, seed drills, etc., are made 
with attachments by means of which 
fertilizers may be applied in the soil 
or in the rows at the time of plant- 
ing. The fertilizer attachments for 
the different machines may be used 
for other special purposes than those 
for which the drill was specifically in- 
tended. For instance, the fertilizer at- 
tachment of the grain drill may be 
used for applying fertilizer on all 
ground put to corn, potatoes and gar- 
den crops before the particular crop 
in question is planted. The lime and 
fertilizer distributor is indispensable 
to the proper application of lime, and 
for top-dressing wheat and grass with 
fertilizer, it is without a rival, 
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A cultivator attachment which applies 
fertilizer at time of cultivation. 
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By J. W. HENCEROTH 


It often happens that a person does 
not have the best tool for the appli- 
cation of fertilizer on particular crops. 
In this case some other tool may be 


substituted. For example, on corn, 
potatoes and all truck crops, all the 
fertilizer may be applied through the 
fertilizer attachment of the grain 
drill before the crop is planted. A po- 
tato planter with a fertilizer attach- 
ment may be used for marking out 
the land and applying the fertilizer 
in the rows for such _ transplanted 
crops as tomatoes, cabbage, celery, 
etc. A fertilizer attachment may now 
be purchased for most cultivators, for 
side-dressing rowed crops at the same 
time that the crop is being cultivated, 


Practically all application on all 
crops are best made by regular ma- 
chinery, though fertilizers may be 
scattered by hand if necessary. When 
top-dressing by hand on rowed crops, 
or spreading fertilizer in rows before 
planting, a fertilizer funnel or -‘bugle” 
is a great back-saver and places the 
fertilizer just where needed without 
loss from wind. This handy device is 
like an ordinary funnel but has a 
spout two inches in diameter and long 
enough to make it forty-two inches 
long over all. The fertilizer is car- 
ried in a bag slung over the shoulder. 
One hand guides the fertilizer into 
the funnel, while the other guides it 
along the row. 

Anyone wishing to use fertilizer, but 
who does not have a fertilizer attach- 
ment for the drill, can apply the fertil- 
izer broadcast through any one of the 
broadcasters that should happen to be 


Draft board officials who have been 
waiting with more or less impatience 
for the orders that would discharge 
them from service and permit them to 
return to civil occupations have had a 
shock in the nature of orders from 
Provost Marshal General Crowder to 
proceed at once with work that will 
last for several months. Most of the 
officials expected to be released from 
duty by January 1 at the latest. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
has a well equipped hospital at Vale 
Spur, near Munising, for the care of 
influenza patients among the men em- 
ployed by the company in the woods. 


Many of the war relief associations 
in this state are preparing to close 
the first of the year, after which no 
subscriptions will be taken. 


available, and thoroughly disk it or 
harrow it into the soil. 

In many cases it is possible to buy 
a fertilizer attachment for the drill al- 
ready on hand. Anyone wishing to 
use fertilizers can secure a fertilizer 
attachment for his cultivator. The 
fertilizer is applied and cultivated in- 
to the soil, where the growing crop 
will make immediate use of it. 


Careful directions are furnished 
with all machines, telling exactly how 
to regulate them to sow various 
amounts of fertilizer. Fertilizers 
are so manufactured in the mod- 
ern fertilizer factory that they are 
ground, screened, mixed and cured 
for several months. Finally, when 
the shipping season arrives, they 
are taken out, reground, screened, 
bagged, and shipped immediately to 
the farmer, so that it comes to him in 
good, mechanical, drillable condition. 
If care is taken to see that the fertil- 
izers do not get wet after arriving, 
there is usually little trouble exper- 
ienced in their application. It is al- 
ways advisable, when getting the ma- 
chinery ready to drill any crop, to 
jack it up, throw both fertilizer and 
seed hoppers in gear, turn the wheels 
a certain number of revolutions and 
see that the desired amount of both 
grain and fertilizer is applied. 

It is impossible to secure a 100- 
bushel crop of corn from a 60 per cent 
stand. On the other hand, it is en- 
tirely a waste of money to allow high- 
priced seed to “run through like wat- 
er.” The same thing applies to fertil- 
izers. One thing should always be re. 


Word has been received that Dr. H. 
T. Sethney of Menominee, who is at- 
tached to the medical corps in the 
American Expeditionary Forces over- 
seas, has been advanced to the rank 
of major, the highest rank to be reach- 
ed in the medical branch of the U. S. 
Army outside of the general staff. 


For lack of legal signatures, the con- 
stitutional amendment designed to 
compel all children between 5 and 16 
years of age to attend public schools 
has failed, it was announced by Secre- 
tary of State Vaughan. 


Game Warden Herman Leisner and 
Sergt. Joe Carney of Escanaba, with 
a force of helpers, loaded the deer in 
Ludington park corral into wagons 
and transported them to the woods, 
where the animals were liberated. 
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membered in using fertilizers and tha 
is, not to get too much close to the 
plant or the hill. For instance, it is 
better to allow the fertilizer , even 
when applied in the row on corn, to 
run continuously and not drop it in 
the hill, even if the corn is  hilled. 
Dropping too much fertilizer in the 
hill causes the corn roots to remain 
in one place. When dry weather comes 
the corn roots bunch and do not go 
out through the soil in search of wat- 
er and plant food. For this reason it 
is better to apply two-thirds of the fer- 
tilizer on corn broadcast through the 
fertilizer attachment of a grain drill 
and the other third continuously down 
the row when the corn is planted. It 
is seldom advisable to apply more 
than 125 or 150 pounds to the acre in 
the corn row. Up to 600 or 800 pounds 
of fertilizer may be applied in the row 
to potatoes. All amounts above these 
should be applied broadcast before 
the crop is put in. Finally, all fertil- 
izers should be cleaned out of the ma 
chine at the end of the season, in or- 
der that it may be in good working 
condition when the next seeding time 
arrives. 


Everyone using fertilizers should 
Jeave a test strip, and at harvest time 
should measure and weigh the crop 
from an equal area of fertilized and 
unfertilized land to see how well the 
particular analysis suits your land and 
crops. Fertilizers contain three plant 
foods, viz., ammonia, which gives 
plants a quick start, a deep green col- 
or and promotes stalk growth; phos- 
phoric acid, which increases the 
yield of all grains, hastens maturity 
and improves quality; and potash, 
which strengthens straw and plumps 
grains. Hach farmer should study his 
crops and buy such an analysis of fer- 
tilizer as will supply the plant food 
most needed by his particular crop on 
his farm and return him the most 


guides for applying fertilizer be- 
tween the rows, 
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If the state’s attorney general de- 
partment is right about the constitu- 
tion, the women of Marquette had no 
right to vote on December 2 for city 
officials; their votes on that date were 
invalid, and their registration before 
that date as citizen voters was in- 
valid, and will have to be done over 
again. 


That some Hancock women are go- 
ing to vote the very first opportunity 
presented is indicated in a telephone 
request to City Clerk Hoffenbacher 
for information as to the earliest pos- 
sible time they may register. 


Because of the removal of the style 
restrictions on straw hat manufactur- 
ers by the war industries board, some 
retailers have cancelled orders in the 
belief that prices will drop. 
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The Milwaukee Association of 


Commerce Joins in Sounding 
the Call of Cloverland 


~~ |OU MAY not know the Great North Country. There, when the sun 

spread through the forests, was worked a Nature miracle. Clover blos- 
SP amesoilcd im the clearings, grasseSacrowded Out the ferns. ‘There; pure 
water, in stream and lake, and rigorous climate, combined to make a 
most remarkable grazing area. Never, at their best, did America’s prairies, nor 


her western hills and valleys, offer anything comparable with Cloverland. 


But, in tendering this invitation, the Milwaukee Association of Commerce does 
not expect you to accept its statements. It wants you to VISIT Cloverland; it 
wants you to SEE the country of which it speaks; it wants you to MEET the 
men and women of that country—especially those who seek no gain through 
your coming;.and who have nothing to offer you except the welcome and the 
generous hospitality of the Great North Country. 


Having seen, the Association knows you will stay. It knows that the charm of 
field and forest, lake and river—the appeal of Northern Wisconsin—will grip 
you and hold you. 


The Association asks you to read the mesage of the Cloverland Magazine. 
And—if you wish—the Association will be glad to welcome you to Milwaukee 
—Wisconsin’s metropolis; it will be glad to offer any aid, any advice, any sug- 
gestion you may care to accept; it wants to extend hospitality and welcome. 
And it knows that if you yield to the appeal of the North Country, that country 
will give to you prosperity and happiness, and offer, generously, its treasures 
in return for each effort you may make. 


THE MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Shorthand Comments on Recent 
Productions. 
By the Printer’s Devil. 


“The Lure of the Circus’”—Red lem- 
onade. 

“Once to Every Man”—Star part at 
a funeral. 

“The Mystery Girl’—How does she 
get away with it, on $8 per week? 

“The Man of Bronze’—But putty in 
the hands of woman. 

“Five Thousand an 
plumber, or the lawyer? 

“The Midnight Patrol’—Retires at 
10:30, since Michigan went dry. 

“Hitting the High Spots”—Pastime 
for aviators. 

“The spreading Evil”—The “flu”. 

‘Damaged Goods’”—The German 
army. 

“Rough & Ready”’—The -main char- 
acteristics of the porcupine. 

Boye 

The Chicago censor board was run- 
ning over ‘America’s Answer” the 
, other day and one of the ladies of this 
august board nearly swooned when 
she saw flashed on the screen a pic- 
ture of her husband now in France, 
with his arms draped gracefully about 
a pretty French maid. Oh, boy, wait 
till that officer arrives in Chi. once 
more! 


Hour”’—The 


Miss Mildred Harris who was, is 
now Mrs. Charlie Chaplin. Funny 
thing that though she married the best 
paid comedy star in the film business, 
she will appear in ‘‘Borrowed Clothes,” 
being herself a film star of some re- 
pute. 

A movie house called the “Pershing 
Theater” opened in Chicago recently. 
Such is fame. 

Mae Marsh, who is in California, 
sent a box of fruit to the children of 
workers at the Goldwyn Fort Lee (N. 
J.) studios. Bet they expected 
“marsh” mallows. 

BON 

Douglas Fairbanks with ten mem- 
bers will leave shortly for southern 
France where a series of stories will 
be filmed. It is said that the company 
may make a tour of Europe for a spe- 
cial scenario now being developed by 
Director Albert Parker. “Doug” must 
be careful that in skipping blithely 
through his scenes he does not step 
into a shell-hole. 

James K. Hackett has returned to 
the screen and is now doing ‘‘Liquor” 
in the Pathe studios. How we Michi- 
ganders envy him! ¥ 

SARE 

And now the Salvation Army has 
turned to the films to show the world 
the inside workings of their organiza- 
iton. A picture will be produced at 
the Lasky studios with Edward Jose 
directing, which will deal with the 
daily activities of the Salvation Army 
both in peace and war times. Miss 
Evangeline Booth, head of the Ameri- 
can organization will go to Southern 
California herself to assist in the stag- 
ing the picture. 

Mary Pickford has returned to Cali- 
fornia after a trip to New York where 
she signed up to make three pictures 
for the First National Exhibitors, 
with Marshall Neilan as her director. 
She will begin work immediately on 
“Daddy Long Legs.” 

Rope 

All the motion picture fans are cur- 
ious to know something of the girl 
who captured the affections of the 
most famous comedian in the world, 
Charles Chaplin. Though the engage- 
ment was denied time and again by 
both parties, the rumor persisted, un- 
til perhaps in sheer desperation, they 
sought out the minister and had the 
fatal words spoken which made Miss 
Mildred Harris the wife of the most 
laughed at man in the universe. 

Mrs. Chaplin, who is about eighteen, 
had no previous stage experience, 
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Clover-Land Magazine’s Page of Moving Picture Facts and Fancies 
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EDDY 


of Sault Ste. Marie 


The Movie Editor of Cloverland Maga- 
zine with his camera and regular smile. 


making her debut in a child part in 
Ince’s “On the Firing Line.” 


Recently she has been appearing as 
star in productions directed by Lois 
Weber for the Universal concern. 
Some of her late pictures are, “The 
Price of a Good Time,’ ‘Borrowed 
Clothes,” “The Doctor and the Wom- 
an,” and “For Husbands Only.” She 
expects to appear in further pictures 
from time to time while hubby is 
heading his own company in produc- 
ing laugh-makers for the First Na- 
tional. 

We wish them happiness and al- 
ready in our mind’s eye we can see 
Charlie cutting up capers to amuse 
the baby. Say wouldn’t it be great 
to have the funniest daddy in the 
world? 


Seppe 
The International Film Service has 
secured the Universal Animated 
Weekly, Current Events and the 


Sereen Telegram making three news 
releases per week, all of which will 
be released under the title, “The 
Hearst News.” Working in conjunc- 
tion with their many newspapers, the 
Hearst people expect to make this 
the greatest pictorial news gathering 
force in the world. The Pathe News 
which of recent years has been the 
Hearst-Pathe News will again assume 
their original name, distributing their 
own news reels through the various 
Pathe exchanges throughout the 
country. 
iy 

Fred L. Rhoades and William John- 
son two prominent business men of 
the Soo have taken a ten year lease 
on the Odd Fellows theater at Negau- 
nee, Michigan and will operate the 
picture house under the firm name of 
Negaunee Amusement company. 

Both members of the new firm are 
well known and popular in their home 
town and their success seems assured 
from the start, particularly as both 
are aggressive and active pushers 
of wide experience in business life. 

Already Mr. Rhoades is planning on 
securing the services of the Chippewa 
Film company in arranging and stag- 
ing an amateur photoplay along the 
line of the Soo’s popular picture made 
for the Evening News and Temple 
theater some time ago. As the star 
of the Soo picture, Miss Della 
Rhoades, now the wife of Lieut. James 
Maxwell, 41st U. S, Inf., is the daugh- 


ter of Mr. Rhoades, he became well 
informed as to the financial success of 
the Soo enterprise and figures that 
Negaunee will prove as well pleased 
with an amateur photoplay of its own. 

After looking over the ground, 
Messrs. Rhoades and Johnson state 
that they are very much pleased with 
Negaunee and its people which is a 
good start at any rate. 

Seeyne 

The Ford Weekly, a popular educa- 
tional reel financed and controlled by 
Henry Ford, will be handled through 
the exchanges of the Goldwyn corpora- 
tion in the future. The Ford Weekly, 
released at the rate of one thousand 
feet per week is the biggest motion 
picture advertising stunt ever at- 
tempted. Like most new things, the 
Ford Weekly has had its own trou- 
bles in getting established but by 
sticking to it and getting out increas- 
ingly interesting pictures, it now oc- 
cupies a distinctive place on the best 
programs. 


SAepe 

The “First One To” Club has a new 
member, as it has just come to light 
that Director Frank C. Griffin intro- 
duced the silk hat and the “boiled” 
shirt into comedies. It is recalled 
that Mr. Griffin directed at the Sen- 
nett studios for five years. 


Nell Shipman is one of the latest of 
the picture people to have fallen vic- 
tim to the influenza epidemic. For 
some time she has hovered close to 
the margin of Deep Shadows but is 
now reported out of danger. 


Even the ‘flu’ has its comedy 
points and now a production is un- 
der way, based on the trials and trib- 
ulations of its victims and near vic- 
tims. Some of these tribulations hap- 
pen right in the studio as when the 
Mutual-Strand Comedy company call- 
ed the roll for the first time in many 
weeks. Elinor Field the little star 
of this company had been ill but an- 
nounced herself fully recovered. At 
the first before-the-camera kiss  in- 
dulged in by Elinor and Harry Depp, 
however, the latter sneezed violently 
and ever since the director, Scott Sid- 
ney, has had to send a car for Harry 
each morning and send him home in 
the same style every atfernoon at the 
first hint of chilliness in the air. 

eye 

Loyal Order of Moose, which sev- 
eral years ago established a home and 
vocational school for orphaned chil- 
dren of deceased members of this or- 
der, advertise the great work they 
are doing at Mooseheart, near Chica- 
go, where this home is located, by 
means of several reels of motion pic- 
tures. These pictures have been 
shown extensively under the auspices 
of the local lodges throughout the 
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country and have been a wonderful 
aid in the upbuilding of the member- 
ship of the Moose. The pictures are 


shown in story form and convincingly — | 


show what can be done by coopera- 
tion in the making of good citizens 
from material which might otherwise 
be foreed by circumstances to become 
a menace to society. Such men as 
Vice-President Marshall and Gover- 
nor Capper of Kansas are numbered 
among the most enthusastic boosters 
of the Loyal Order of Moose and the 
motion pictures are doing their full 
share in spreading the doctrine of 
Mooseheart. 
oe 


“Germany told France—and half- 
convinced her—‘‘All you will ever get 
from America is promises!” There 
could be but one repsonse: to prove 
to the whole people of France that the 
Germans lied. Not thousands, but 
millions of feet of films were rushed 
across by the United States govern- 
tient, and were shown in all parts of 
France simultaneously. France saw 
a moving, living, rushing negative of 
every vicious argument Wilhelm’s 
agents had put forth. France drew a 
long breath. It smiled. It cinched 
up its belt, and—with its American 
brothers—began to give their answer 
to the Germans at Chateau Thierry.” 
—William A. Brady in the Photoplay 
Magazine. 


We giv2 the above a reprint for the 


reason that Mr. Brady states in all 
sincerity that “The motion picture 
saved the world.” And the 


quoted are the gist of his article on 
this subject. A big factor in the theat- 
rical world, Mr. Brady’s genius for or- 
ganization has not only helped his 
personal enterprises but has also been 
the means of getting the whole of the 
motion picture industry organized on 
a war basis and it is generally admit- 
ted that the motion picture was one 
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of, if not the very greatest, of this — 


country’s assets in the time of war. 

The Educational Films Corporation 
announces the Bruce Scenic pictures 
for this season, of twenty subjects. 
Scenics are becoming more 
with audiences than they have been 
for many years past. At one time a 
travel picture was shown for the sole 
purpose of driving out the audience so 
that a new set of patrons could find 
seats but today with a large market 
of wonderful stuff to choose from, the 
wise exhibitor appeals to his audience 
with a choice selection of pictures not 
only pleasing in themselves but of 
real value to the patron. 
tion picture route we can cover the 
world quite effectually on a five dol- 
lar note! 

Danny Nirella, a Pittsburgh compos- 
er, has dedicated a new song called 
“San San” to Norma Talmadge who 
plays the part of “San San” in “The 
Forbidden City.” Mr. Nirella first saw 
the picture at a private showing and 
inspired by the Oriental atmosphere 
of the scenes, Mr. Nirella felt the 
thrill of it all and hurried to his stu- 
dio.: The beautiful song “San San” 
was the result of his work there. The 
publishers state that the song is des- 
tined to be a sure fire hit and will be 
whistled from one end of the country 
to the other. 

SRO 


And speaking of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, the official publication of this 
order, the Mooseheart Magazine 
speaks in the December number of a 
meeting held in Menominee at which 
a big service flag was dedicated by 
the Menominee lodge. Fifty-four of its 
members are now in the service of the 
United States which is some record 
for any lodge. We reckon “Menomi- 
nee IS a good town.” 


Box 


In advertising a picture depicting 


the life of Lloyd George, a new word 
has been coined. They call the film 
Lloyd George’s ‘“Cinebiography.” 


popular 


By the mo- — 
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Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range? 


IF NOT, COME TO CLOVERLAND—WHERE 


HA 


SHEEP CLOVER HAY 
HAVE YIELDS 
GREEN | THREE TONS 
NUTRITIOUS PER ACRE; 
GRASS BEST 
ALL WINTER 
SUMMER; SHEEP FEED 
NO IN 
DROUGHT THE WORLD 
SOK aS 
Western We have 
Stockmen tracts of cut- 
and Farmers over lands 
have best of all sizes 
of success for practical 
with Shee 
p stockmen 
and Cattle; 
} who want to 
Read each 
: succeed in 
page of this 
magazine a permanent 
carefully. manner. 


WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION 


rncee mo onnns nar wae son.ono ate | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 
YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland’”’ 
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Everything in the Realm of Music and the Best = 


A Better Piano 


—One of the important ad- 
vantages which selection 
at the House of Grinnell 
assures You. 


E are musical instrument specialists 
—our entire organization, resources 
and energies devoted to the sale of 


musical merchandise exclusively—a vast 
number of pianos are required is our twen- Cie 
ty-four stores. It is, therefore, but natural temway 
that manufacturers everywhere are anxious Knabe 
that we represent them. Then, too, we are, Grinnelll Bros. 
ourselves, piano manufacturers. Sohmer 
ONSIDERING these factors, together Vose 
with our positive knowledge of piano Sterling 
worth gained through the nearly forty ‘Shoninger 
years we have been in the music business, , a> 
it could hardly be otherwise than that ours ers & Barnes 
should be a superior line. untington 
Mendelssohn 
DY ca. tavant amount you have in mind “Pianola” 
to invest, it will procure for you a Wivon 
Better Piano at the House of Grinnell Player-Piano 
—for each Piano of our line is the leader of Duo-Art 
its respective class. Reproducing 
Piano 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


Grinnell Bras 


Exclusive Michigan Representatives World's Best Pianos 
Detroit Headquarters: 
GRINNELL BLDG., 243-245-247 Woodward Ave. 


BRANCH STORES: Detroit Branch, 57-59 Monroe Avenue; Arlian, 

Ann Arbor, Bay City, Escanaba, Flint, Highland Park, Jackson, Kala- 

mazoo, Lansing, Port Huron, Pontiac, Saginaw, Sault Ste. Marie, Tra- 
verse City, Ypsilanti, Chatham, Ont., Windsor, Ont. 
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HE 


MINERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK 


ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 


OFFICERS: 
M. M. Duncan, President W. H. Johnston, Vice- pEBsideut 
C. H. Moss, Cashier O. G. Aas, Asst. Cashier 
George Hathaway, 2nd Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 
H. Johnston A. Maitland 

F. E. Keese 
Ole Walseth 


Dr. T. A. Felch 
F. A. Bell 
Dr. Henry Holm 


M. M. Duncan W. 
James Clancey 


LARGEST STOCK OF 


Dairy and Horse Feed 


IN THE UPPER PENINSULA 


Coal and Building Material 


F. B. SPEAR & SONS 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


CLOVERLAND 


Distinguished Service Order For 
Lieutenant Coleman 


B. COLEMAN, of Racine, Wis- 

i consin, division manager for the 

northern Michigan and Wiscon- 

sin district, represented by J. C. 

Works at the Oshkosh branch house, 
is proud of his boy, and no wonder. 


The business and personal friends 
of Mr. Coleman will be glad to know 
that his son, a former Case company 
employe, has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross in France, as 
evidenced by the following official no- 
tice: 

“Wirst Lieut. Wallace Coleman, 
Pilot Observation Group, 4th 
Corps, for extraordinary heroism 
in action near Jaulny, France, 
September 12-13, 1918. On Sep- 
tember 12th, Lieutenant Coleman, 
with Second Lieutenant William 
Belzer, Observer, while on an ar- 
tillery surveillance mission, was 
attacked by an enemy plane. 
They waited until the enemy was 
at close range, fired 50 rounds di- 
rectly into the vital parts of the 
machine, when the machine was 
seen to disappear out of control. 
The next day Lieutenants Belzer 
and Coleman, while on a recon- 
naissance mission, were attacked 
by seven enemy aircraft. They 
unhesitatingly opened fire, but 
owing to their guns being jam- 
med were forced to withdraw to 
our lines, when clearing the jam, 
they returned to finish the mis- 
sion. Their guns again jammed, 
and they were driven back by a 
large patrol of enemy planes. Af- 
ter skillful maneuvering they suc- 
ceeded in putting one gun into 
use and returned a third time, 
only to be driven back; undaunt- 
ed they returned the fourth time 
and accomplished their mission, 
transmitting valuable information to 
the infantry headquarters. Home ad- 
dress: R. B. Coleman, father, 1625 
Boyd Avenue, Racine, Wis.” 


Lieut, Coleman was formerly an em- 
ploye of the Case company entering 
its service immediately after leaving 
school. In 1911 he had the distinction 
of driving the Case care that made 
the record in the Star Cup Race. For 
the last few years he has been con- 
nected with the General Sales Depart- 
ment of the Chevrolet Motor company, 
New York City. 

At the outbreak of the war he en- 
tered the Officers’ Training camp at 


GREAT RECORD BY UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


| Pee University of Wisconsin has 
never missed showing stock at 
the International since its incep- 
tion in 1900. This university always 
has a very classy exhibit and stands 
very high when the blue ribbons are 
being handed out. Never before, how- 
ever, has this institution been so suc- 
cessful as this year on all Glasses of 
stock shown. 


Among the awards captured this 
year were five grand championships 
and many first in their class. In the 
improvement of mutton and wool dem- 
onstration as a result of using pure 
bred sires on common western ewes, 
this college carried first honors in all 
classes. This contest was opened for 
agricultural colleges only. This ex- 
hibit was admired by all interested in 
sheep or those contemplating entrance 
in the sheep raising game. 


Competition in general throughout 
the show was very strong, especially 
in fat wether classes; nevertheless 
Wisconsin won more prizes than in 
any other previous show. 


In the dressed carcass contest, Wis- 
consin repeated again in the yearling 
wether class and won second prize in 
the lamb contest. Both of these ani- 
mals were Southdowns. At the auc- 
tion sale of the prize carcass sheep 
and lambs the grand champion lamb 
sold for 62 cents per pound, while the 
University of Wisconsin yearling 
brought 65 cents per pound. This is 
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Plattsburg, New York. After thirteen 
weeks of the training course he w 
one of the selected men who wer 
transferred to Canada where he w 
attached to the Royal Flying Corps. 
and a short time later sent to Tali 
ferio Field in Texas. In January A 


this year he received his commissio: 
and sailed for overseas and completed 
his training in England with the Royal 
Flying Corps. By June Lieut. Col 
man was in the thick of the fray in 
France. His gallantry and an 


Lieut. Wallace Coleman 


ness was noted by his superior offi- 
cers and he was quickly promoted to 
flight commander of the 135th Aero 
Squadron of which Blair Thaw, who 
was killed by accident during August, 
was the first commander. 


Lieut. Coleman also holds the dis: 
tinction of being connected with the 
first squadron to fly a plane over the 
German lines equipped with a Liberty 
motor, as the 135th Squadron was the 
first to enter the battle with fully 
equipped American made planes. 
Lieut. Coleman was 30 years old No- 
vember 11th, the day the peace armis- 
tice was signed. : 
ee oe 
the first time on record that a yearling: 
wether beat out the grand champion 
lamb in selling price. 


All of the University of Wisconsin 
sheep exhibits were fed by Leo M. 
Kersden under the direct supervision 
of Prof. Frank Kleinheinz, whose repu- 
tation as a sheep expert is country 
wide. 

Prof. Kleinheinz has written a valu- 
able book on “Sheep Management.” 
This book is very valuable to sheep 
breeders, feeders and exhibitors, the 
selling price of which is $1.60 post- 
paid to all points in the United States 
and Canada. This book may be ob- 
tained by applying direct to Mr. Klein- 
heinz. | 
SSS ee ee), | 

Rumors have been circulated to the 
effect that Manistique parties are ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of the Ches- 
brough mill at Thompson, and that if 
the deal goes through, the mill would 
be dismantled and moved to Manis- 
tique, where it would be re-erected 
and used as a box factory. The Ches- 
brough mill was closed down early last 
fall as well as the store. The com 
pany’s dwelling houses were all vaca 
ed and boarded up, indicating that 
there would be no further operation 
of the mill. It is claimed that Mr. 
Chesbrough, the owner, who owns 
large tracts of timber near Newberry, 
intends to erect a modern sawmill at 
that place, in fact, it is understood 
that the timbers for the mill have al 
ready been cut. 
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CLOVERLAND 


Will Bring Their Cattle from 


Arizona to Cloverland 


and M. S, Plummer of Florence, 

in the same state of long dis- 
tances, who were at The Saint Paul 
hotel in St. Paul on December 27th, 
are the advance guard of many Arizo- 
na and Texas cattlemen who expect to 
make cattle ranch country out of 
great portions of the cut-over districts 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
3ota. 

King and Plummer, partners in an 
Arizona ranch, have purchased a 
township of land in Schoolcraft coun- 
ty in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


Mana M. KING, Tucson, Ariz., 


They will bring in 2,000 head of cattle , 


in the spring and send them to mar- 
ket in the fall. 

This movement of grazers, as they 
are called, from the plains of the 
30uthwest to the cut-over districts is 
the result of a systematic effort on the 
part of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment bureau which sent Charles R. 
Hutcheson to Texas and Arizona a 
year ago to interest cattlemen in the 
northern grazing lands. 

A test shipment was made last year 
by Walter B. MacBeath of Tucson who 
fattened 1,600 head of Texas cattle 
in Dickinson county and sold them 
in the Chicago market on the day the 
armistice was signed. 

Other cattlemen coming north this 
springare O, F. Ashburn, Arizona, who 
will bring 1,500 cattle to 20,000 acres 
of land he has purchased near Chan- 
aing, Mich., and Russel T. Johnson, 
Arizona, who will fatten 1,000 head in 
1 nearby Wisconsin county. 

For the present efforts will be con- 
fined to fattening cattle brought from 
she south, but Mr. King declared last 
light, that the territory was bound to 
levelop into a breeding country and 
that feeders would be purchased on 
the South St. Paul market to be fat- 
ened in this region. 

In this movement the government 


is co-operating. The railroad admin- 
istration has promised to run the cat- 
tle through with but three feeds. Mr. 
MacBeath last year had to stop four 
times to feed. 

The 2,000 cattle of King and Plum- 
mer will be brought north in two spe- 
cial trains. Accompanying them will 
be cowboys, cow horses and all the 
accompaniments of a cattle ranch. It 
will cost $244 a car to send the cattle 
from Arizona to Michigan, but Mr. 
King says that expense is not as large 
as it seems, as they will be getting 
their stock so much nearer market. 

The two Arizona men now are on 
their way back to Arizona, having 
fenced a part of the Michigan land 
and made it ready to receive the cattle 
in the spring. Mr. King says that a 
four-strand barb wire fence, which 
they will eventually use, will cost 
about $100 per mile at the prices they 
will have to pay in the spring for 
wire. 

Fencing is all they have to do to 
the land, though they will sow some 
clover in the spring. 

The cattle will be brought in in 
April and sent to market between 
October and December. They will be 
fed barley from 45 to 60 days before 
shipment to market. 

The Arizona men. have made a 
study of all of the conditions and 
they are satisfied that the cut-over 
country is to become one of the great 
cattle producing sections of the land. 
Those who are coming up now are 
the proprietors of successful ranches 
in the southwest. 


At a recent meeting held at Mar- 
quette, it was determined that all rail- 
roads operating in Cloverland were to 
ca-operate with the Upper Peninsula 
Development bureau in advertising 
and otherwise developing the _ re- 
sources of this section of the state. 


WORRELL CLARKSON, 
President 


THE CLARKSON COAL 
AND DOCK CO. 


SHIPPING DOCKS 
DULUTH and ASHLAND 


MERCHANT’S NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FRED W. YOUNG, 
Vice President 


H. R. JOHNSON, 
Secretary 


THE UPPER PENINSULA - 
OF MICHIGAN 


affords unparalleled opportunities 
ror tasers, his semionms emote 
widely known as Cloverland and 
that name is synonymous with ac- 
tual conditions. 


ALGER COUNTY 


is located in the heart of Cloverland 
and has a large acreage of undevel- 


oped land. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF ALGER COUNTY 


is located at the county seat in the 
city of Munising. It is a progressive 
institution with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $120,000. Any 
inquiries addressed to this bank will 
receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion, and correspondence is invited. 
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RELSERSE TS aber. 


The American Sheep Breeder 
and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 
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Cleanliness Is 


HE “Safety First” slogan, applied 
to the milk business, is cleanli- 
ness. Nothing less than the most 

scrupulous care and the most extreme 
cleanliness in every detail will do for 
the production and care of this most 
important item of food. Provisions 
must be made for the care of the milk 
in its various stages from the time of 
milking until it is finally delivered to 
the consumer, to the end that the 
product is thoroughly protected 
against all possibility of contamina- 
tion or dirt. 

On the farm the principal item of 
equipment for the care of the milk is 
the milkhouse. Here the milk is stor- 
ed immediately after it is milked and 
kept until time to take it to market. 
Naturally only the most sanitary type 
of construction will do for the milk- 
house. This is a subject which should 
be given first thought and considera- 
tion on every farm. 

There are many instances on record 
in which epidemics and serious dis- 
eases have been traced to the improp- 
er care of the milk on somebody’s 
farm. Frequently the milk was stored 
in some old rotting filthy spring house 
which was used also for the storage 
of implements of various kinds or per- 
haps as a roosting place by the poul- 
try. Clearly, such a condition can only 
result in impure milk, which sooner 
or later will have its effect on the 
health of its consumers. 

The old tumble-down shed of gener- 
al utility, formerly serving as a milk- 
house along with other purposes, has 
given way on the modern farm to the 
concrete-built house serving as a 
place of storage for milk exclusively. 
Concrete is selected and recommend- 
ed on account of its eminent sanitary 
qualities. It does not absorb liquids 
of any kind and nothing adheres to its 
surfaces that cannot be readily clean- 
ed off. It can be flushed and washed 
at frequent intervals, without injury 
to itself and without affecting injuri- 
ously the articles stored within. 
Aside from these qualifications, con- 
crete has, of course, the further quali- 
fication of permanency and strength 
and any building built of this material 
adds a permanent value to the farm 
which time does not depreciate. 

A milkhouse should purposely be de- 
signed of small dimensions, that is, it 
should be large enough only for the 
purpose intended, in order that there 
might not be temptation to use the 
house for the storage of other articles 
not pertaining to the care of milk. 
But even a small house will suffice to 
accommodate a considerable quantity 
of milk. 

The essential parts of a milkhouse 
are the cooling tank with an abundant 
supply of clean, cool water and a 
smooth, hard floor or platform on 
which to handle the can. A design of 
milkhouse which has lately found fav- 
or is one built on a circular plan. The 
accompanying plans show all the es- 
sential details of this milkhouse, 
which permits the use of silo forms in 
its construction. 

The milk cooling tank should be 
built depressed from the floor level. 
This is in order that it will not be nec- 
essary to lift the loaded cans a great 
height. If the depth of the tank is 24 
inches, which is a convenient depth 
for the usual farm milk cans, then the 
tank could be depressed 12 inches be- 
low the floor line, leaving it 12 inches 
above. Fresh cool water should be 
admitted at the bottom of the tank at 
one end. The outlet pipe should be 
placed at the further end of the tank 
with its top a couple of inches below 
the top of the tank walls. This ar- 
rangement assures a perfect circula- 
tion of the water within the tank. 

The supply of water should be so 
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The concrete-built milkhouse is a sign of a modern, successful dairy 


regulated that there is a small but 
constant inflow into the tank. The 
outlet pipe should connect with the 
drain placed under the floor. This 
drain should also have an opening on 
the main floor of the house so as to 
drain out all water used for cleaning 
and flushing the house. The house 
floor should have a slope toward this 
drain opening so that flushing water 
will readily drain toward it and none 
be left standing in pools on the floor. 


On farms where a supply of ice is 
available, this is frequently made use 
of in keeping the milk ice cold. In 
such cases the milkhouse should be 
located near the icehouse in order that 
it will not be necessary to carry the 
ice great distances. One plan is to 
have the icehouse and milkhouse un- 
der one roof with a partition between 
them. This requires a square or rect- 
angular building and is undoubtedly a 
good arrangement as it reduces to a 
minimum the steps necessary for the 
bringing of ice to the milk cooling 
tank. 

It is not objectionable to use the 
milkhouse for the storage of other 
dairy products such as cream, butter 
and cheese, provided these are stored 
in such a manner as not to reduce the 
sanitary measure taken for the care 
of milk. These other dairy products 
can best be stored in a refrigerator or 
ice box which may be set or built into 
the milkhouse. They should in all 
cases be under cover of some kind in 
order that the room may be without 
obstructions towards a frequent flush- 
ing out of the milkhouse. This flush- 
ing out of the milk storing room is an 
essential part of the care of the milk 
supply. 

Dairymen who have taken all these 
precautions for the most scrupulous 
care of the milk have found that it re- 
turns a big dividend on the time and 
expenditure involved. Milk produced 
under such conditions brings a better 
price in the market. 

The sanitary features previously 
mentioned as being inherent in con- 
crete construction will not be obtain- 
ed if the work is carelessly done or if 
the concrete is mixed in proportions 


not suitable to work of that kind. Un- 
less care is taken in the work and a 
correct proportion of concrete mix- 


ture used, the resulting concrete 
might readily be porous, in which 
case it would absorb dirt and be the 
hiding and breeding place for germs 
and disease and thus defeat the ob- 
ject for which the house was built. 
The proportions of the mixture rec- 
ommended for the foundations of the 
house are 1:3:5, that is, 1 sack of 
Portland cement to 3 cubic feet of 
clean, sharp sand, and 5 cubic feet of 
pebbles or broken stone. For the floor, 
the sides of the tank and the roof of 
the house, proportions should be 1:2:3. 
The remaining proportions of the 
house, that is, the walls, may be mix- 
ed 1:2%:4. All the materials em- 
ployed should be clean, free from clay, 
loam, vegetable or other perishable 
matter and the concrete aggregate 
should be well graded according to 
size. The sand should be graded from 
the smallest particles up to not ex- 
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“Safety First” of the Milk Busimess 


ceeding %4 inch in largest diameter. 
The pebbles or broken stone should 
be graded from % inch for the small- 
est to not exceeding 1% inches for the 
largest. The walls and roof should be 
reinforced with %-inch steel bars. 
Those in the walls may be placed 24 


inches, center to center, while those 


in the roof should be placed about 8 
inches apart. 
window and door openings should be 
strengthened by placing reinforcing 
bars diagonally across the corners. 


Provision should also be made for | 


ventilation in the milkhouse to insure 


that the air within is always fresh, — 


pure and sweet. This may be accom 


plished by placing a galvanized iron 
ventilator in the roof and provision © 


for the admission of fresh air through” 
windows when the door is closed. The™ 
ventilator can best be placed in the™ 
center of the roof. 


The foundations of the walls should | 
be carried down below frost line so 


that the walls or the structure may not 
be injuriously affected by the heaving 
action of frost. The 


that the pressure caused by the weight © 


of the house and contents may be dis- | 
tributed over a sufficient area so as to ~ 


eliminate the possibility of settlement. 
All excavated material which is sub-— 
sequently filled in around the concrete 
foundations and walls should be very” 
thoroughly compacted so that there” 
will be no further settlement in the” 
future. ‘ 

A desirable feature of the milkhouse 
is an outside loading platform. This” 
should be arranged at such a height 


that the milk cans may be slid off the | 


platform onto the wagons without re- 
quiring any lifting up or down. The 
platform need not be large—no larger 
than to provide sufficient room for 
one man to stand while passing the” 
cans from Within, out. The platform” 
opening should be provided with a 
suitable door fastened from within. 


This loading platform is not indicated | 
on the plans which have been prepar- | 
ed, but is shown on the photograph) 
of the Carnation company’s milkhouse. | 
It is labor-saving, time-saving rpede 


gion which makes for more expedi- | 
tious, more profitable milk b usiness. | 


Owners of concrete-built milk- 
houses testify to the eminent satisfac- 
tion they have gained from their in- 
vestment. The concrete-built milk- 
house is a good business partner to 
hook up to. 4 


America’s Unused Riches ; 


(From New York Tribune) 


HIS country is very proud of the 
fact that this year over fifty mil- 
lion acres were sown in wheat. 

It went far toward winning the war. 
There were also forty million in oats, 
ten millions more in barley and rye 
and over a hundred millions more in 
corn. In brief, our vast cereal crop, 
running this year to a value of six or 
seven billions, is produced from an 
area of a little over 20,000,000 acres. 

In his report to congress Secretary 
Lane, in discussing the problem of the 
returning soldier, again drew attention 
to the fact that we have in the United 
States “a full 200,000,000 acres which 
might be converted into farms, either 
by irrigation, drainage or clearing.” 

The cutover timber lands lie large- 
ly in the south and in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Texas. Of 
these the secretary says: 

“In their present state they are a 
pictzre of desolation. Only a vast 


area of stumps remain to mark the) 
former forest. As good an idea as any 
of this waste land may be obtained 
from photographs of former forests 
which have been shattered by artillery 
fire. Yet when this land is cleared 
and brought under the plow its soil, 
rich with the accumulation of humus 
of hundreds of years, possesses extra- 
ordinary agricultural possibilities.” } 
Secretary Lane remarked that un- 
der present conditions the problem of 
reclaiming these vast areas could ney- 
er be solved in its entirety by private | 
enterprise. The items of labor and | 
capital involved dwarf into insignia 
cance any work of a similar charac- 
ter ever before undertaken. That. 
would make even the Panama pro-| 
ject, which ten years ago loomed so- 
large, of minor importance. But in’ 
the last year and a half this country 
has learned that it can raise by taxa-| 


(Continued on Page 45) 


In addition thereto, the ~ 


foundations | 
should consist of footings spread out to | 
a width of not less than 12 inches so | 
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We Want the Farmers of 
Greater Cloverland 
to Know That 
The Case Eagle Stands for SERVICE 


HE J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company be- 

lieves in the agricultural future of Northern 

Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. We are 
following closely every development plan, and, with 
so many others, extending a cordial hand of welcome 
to the new-comers, and at the same time ready to be 
of service to the farmers already on the land. 
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@s interest is by no means limited to 
selling the line of farm machinery which 
has built up our great concern. We are inter- 
ested in every farm proposition, and our or- 
ganization is anxious to be of real service to 
all farmers, no matter what manufacturer’s 
name is on their farm machinery. 


) | ‘HE year 1919 will see the greatest devel- 
opment in the history of Cloverland. 
Hundreds of new farmers will come in, 
hundreds of those already here, will take advantage 
of the revived interest in farming problems and any 
man, any machine or implement able to reduce ex- 
penses and increase profits on the farm should be 
given a careful hearing and a thorough try-out. 


We cordially invite you to refer your problems of Cloverland farming or farm 
machinery to the nearest J. I. Case T. M. Company representative or dealer, 
or to our branch house at Oshkosh, Wis. We will cheerfully try to be of service 


We make our money by helping farmers save theirs. Your Case dealer de- 
sires to offer you service, which is free, as well as machinery, which he sells. 


That is what we mean when we say to Cloverland farmers, 
here or yet to come, that the Case Eagle stands for service. 


THE J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Branch House at Oshkosh, Wis. 
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The County Agents’ 
Organization 


The second annual meeting of the 
National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents was held on Dec. 2 in 
Chicago for the adoption of a consti- 
tution and by-laws. The plan of or- 
ganization is to have a state associa- 
tion of agricultural agents in each 
state, and subsidiary to the national 
association. A resolution asked all to 
encourage the farm bureaus of each 
state to organize into state federations 
of farm bureaus and that when such 
federations are formed in _ several 
states steps be taken to organize a na- 
tional farm bureau. The officers elect- 
ed were: President, E. B. Heaton, 
Wheaton, Ill.; vice-president, D. L. 
Hagerman, Grand Haven, Mich.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carl N. Kennedy, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


A detailed report of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, made public by the ninth 
district Liberty Loan officials, shows 
that each of the six states in the dis- 
trict has won the honor of naming a 
United States warship through over- 
subscription of its quota. The Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan has the largest 
percentage of oversubscription with 
148 per cent of its quota, Montana be- 
ing second with 140 per cent. 


John Manning, agent in charge of 
the federal employment office of the 
department of labor at Marquette, has 
addressed to the employers of his dis- 
trict, Marquette and adjoining coun- 
ties, a circular letter asking their as- 
sistance in completing a labor survey 
sought by the department in connec- 
tion with the return of the men in the 
army to civilian life. 
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One of the picturesque water falls of Cloverland’s famous Copper Country 
[Courtesy Eveninc Copper JouRNAL OF Hancock] 


About That Big Demonstration Ranch In Cloverland 


WILL TEST CLOVERLAND 


(From American Sheep Breeder, Dec., 1918.) 


The big noise in “Cloverland” is the organi- 
zation of a demonstration sheep breeding ranch 
in which a number of the largest and most in- 
fluential western sheep operators are interest- 
ed. It is pooling of the big banking and land 
interests of Michigan and Wisconsin with a 
number of the heaviest wool growers, feeders, 
lamb raisers and buyers in the west. It will 
be a model ranch conducted by experienced 
and successful men. Salt Lake, Denver and 
New Mexico shepherds are in the big deal. 
When men like W. A. Snyder, the largest sheep 
operator in America, take up a proposition like 
this it must go. Col. Van Houten of New Mex- 
ico is another interested party. Everybody 
knows the history of the Col. V. H. in Oregon, 
Idaho and New Mexico. U. S. Marshal Nebeker 
of Salt Lake and the other Utah men interested 
add strength and prestige to the enterprise. 
It makes a new era in sheep husbandry in the 
Great Lakes states and will attract hundreds 
of other western men whose grazing resources 
are handicapped through the restrictions im- 
posed by the homestead grazing act. 


Cloverland Sheep and Wool Co., 
Iron Mountain, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


I am thinking of becoming identified 
with your company. Please mail com- 
plete information concerning the com- 
pany and ‘‘Cloverland.”’ 


ee ee © 8 62 66) 6.0 © @ afensre Be Cee 6 © Slee 
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For, rant coupon and Mai tothe» CLOVERLAND SHEEP & WOOL CO., Iron Mountain," Mich. 


In order to thoroughly demonstrate 
that ‘‘Cloverland’’ is an ideal place to 
raise sheep, a Ranch Company known as 
the Cloverland Sheep & Wool Company 
is being organized, with a Two Hundred 
Sixty Thousand Dollar ($260,000) capital; 
to establish in the heart of ‘‘Cloverland’’ 
a 10,000 acre sheep ranch, stocked with 
Western breeding ewes under the man, 
agement of a western sheep man. 


The ranch consists of fine, open graz- 
ing land covered with grasses, clovers, 
and browse. Headquarters will be near 
the border line of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, at Spread Eagle Lakes, Wisconsin, 
one of the most beautiful chain of lakes 
in that wonderful lake country, and also 
a popular summer resort. Accommoda- 
tions will be provided for western sheep 
men and their families who may wish to 
visit the country. 


Three main railway lines run through 
or past the ranch. The world renowned 
iron ore automobile road runs through 
the ranch headquarters. 


Mr. T. W. Ross of Utah, and Mr. H. C. 
Abbott, of New Mexico, who will be the 
manager of the ranch, both prominent 
sheep and cattle men, have personally in- 
spected the property, pronouncing it ideal 
for sheep and cattle raising. They state 
that the country is better than they ever 
thought it could be, and they are enthus- 
iastic over the plan offered by Wisconsin 
and Michigan men to start this demon- 
stration ranch. 


PROMINENT MEN INTERESTED 


Prominent western livestock men, 
among them W. A. Snyder, of Hatcher & 
Snyder, Denver; U. S. Marshal Aquila 
wwebeker, of Utah; J. J. Van Houten, Shoe- 
maker, New Mex.; Noe Aubert, Price, 
Utah; H. C. Abbott of Mt. Dora, N. M.; 
T. W. Ross, Salt Lake City; Chris Lar- 
sen, Ephraim, Utah; Jas. W. Brown, Salt 
Lake City, and others equally well known, 
have already agreed to help stock the 
ranch with sheep. Certainly a ranch with 
such men as practical advisers cannot 
help being a great success. 


The organizers of the company and the 
men who will be the directors are all 
prominent business men in Cloverland, 
among them being G. W. Earle, Hermans- 
ville; E. F, Brown, Andrew Bjorkman, M. 
F. Fox, R. 8. Powell, A. E. Brauns, W. G. 
Monroe, F. C. Cole, G. M. Garvey, Iron 
Mountain; Max Sells, Peter McGovern, E. 
A. Theiman, Florence, Wisconsin; Charles 
E. Lawrence, Finlay A. Morrison, Iron 
River. Myron R. Churchill, who took a 
leading part in the establishment of the 
great ranch of the Milwaukee Sheep & 
Wool Company, is supervising the organi- 
zation of this company. 

Enough stock has already been sub- 
scribed by these men and others to pro- 
vide sufficient land and a band of 5,000 
sheep. The balance of the stock is being 
offered to the public for the purpose of 
securing funds for the building of build- 
ings, fences and for working capital; and 
to other Western grazers who would like 
to put in some of their sheep to try out 
this new grazing section. 


Or Care CULLEN HOTEL, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


— 
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Success of Iron County's Farmers 


CLOVERLAND 
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Milling Company 


By DWIGHT C. LONG 


HEN a group of people want any- 
W thing, and want it hard enough 

so that they get together and 
really co-operate in their drive after 
the thing that’s wanted, they generally 
get it. But remember, I said co-oper- 
ate, and that doesn’t mean rambling 
along together without definite plans 
and leadership. It means knowing 
what you're after, laying the campaign 
and finding the leader to direct it, and 
then pushing the thing ahead until the 
job’s done. Not that this is always con- 
sciously done in so many steps, but 
these are the elements that are always 
found in the successful cooperative en- 
terprise. 

Previous to 1917, there was no flour 
and feed mill in Iron county, Michigan. 
Three attempts had been made to es- 
tablish cne at Iron River, but they had 
all failed, mainly through the lack of 
leadership and cooperation. Consider- 
able money was’ subscribed, but in 
each case the mill failed to material- 
ize. One of the mills was to have 
been run with water power, and the 
story is told that after the attempt 
had fallen through, some humorist, 
perhaps one who had subscribed ta 
the scheme, put this sign on the road 
to the site selected, ‘“‘This is the road 
to the mill-site, but no mill by a dam- 
site.” 

However, as times passed, the feel- 
ing that a mill was a necessity for the 
more rapid development of the coun- 
ty and the dairy industry grew strong- 
er, until some of the farmers them- 
selves began to lead in the agitation. 
Two prominent farmers of the Iron 
River district, Victor Benson, and 
Thomas Brzoznowski, personally soli- 
cited subscriptions and aroused inter- 
est until this time the mill became a 
reality. A site at Iron River was pur- 
chased, together with a two story 
building upon it, which has been used 
for the mill. This was in the latter 
part of December, 1916, directly after 
the organization of the company. 

An instance which shows the deter 
mination of the workers to have a 
mill, and their confidence in the prop- 
osition, is the fact that the contract 
for the mill was signed when just $90 
had been subscribed for the payment 
OL it: 

Some of the directors felt that a 12- 
barrel mill would be large enough to 
begin with, while some felt that a 50 
barrel mill would not be too large. But 
it was decided that, considering the 
finances of the company, together 
with the prospects of grinding, a 25 
barrel outfit would be best, and this 
was the size put in. Now, after a 
year and a half of work, it is seen 
that the present capacity is altogeth- 
er too small, and the plans are now 
for an additional 100 barrel mill, mak- 
ing the total capacity 125 barrels. This 
will allow for considerable increase 
in the business. 

The first car of wheat was eereone 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illustra- 
tions and conservative statements, Olds’ 1919 
Catalog is a true guide and a most valuable 
book for everyone needing seeds. 


OLDS” SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed Corn— 
Wisconsin fancy ear corn, Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, Wisconsin 
tested, high-grade seed. Samples FREE, all 
field seeds. Buy from samples. Garden Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, Poul- 
try Supplies, Tools, et etc. 


Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


L.L. Olds Seed Co. moire, Wi. 


in May, 1917. The farmers of the 
county kept the mill running four 
months in 1917, and then the mill was 
shut down for a short time. During 
the spring and summer of 1918, three 
cars of wheat were ground into 
“Alpha” flour, the brand of the mill. 
As soon as the threshing season start- 
ed the past fall, the mill began custom 
work. Grain was brought in so fast 
that the mill has been run night and 
day to make more headway in the 
sacks of grain that cover the mill 
floor. The writer was told that with 
the present capacity, the orders for 
grinding could not be taken care of 
before the next harvest would be 
ready to grind. Hence the decision to 
increase the capacity of the mill to 
such an extent. This is a fair index to 
the increase in the grain production 
of the country the past season. The 
increase in wheat was over 300 per 
cent, and other grains almost as 
much. Much of this was due to the 
fact that the farmer could take his 
wheat to the mill and have it ground 
into flour, and the other grains grouna 
into feed for his livestock. So the 
benefit works both ways. The mill 
increases the grain production, and 
this in turn gives more business to 
the mill. This is true with all enter- 
prises that serve the people. The fact 
that such agencies are existing to 
serve them makes them increase their 
need for service, and this builds up 
the business. 

The number of stockholders in the 
milling company has steadily increas- 
ed, especially in the last year. The 
farmers are realizing now that the 
mill is not only a handy thing to have 
around, but that it is an investment 
with fine prospects. There are now 
375 different farmers interested in the 
mill, besides several of the business 
men of the county. Stock sells for 
$10 a share. No rebates in milling are 
given to members, the profit all being 
divided on the share basis. The com- 
pany was at first capitalized at $7,000 
and in February, 1918 this was in- 
creased to $17,000. The site and 
building on it which is used for the 
mill cost $3,000, the mill $3,500, and 
the power and installation $1,500. In 
April, 1918, work was started on a 
new elevator, which was finished in 
July. It is a fine building with a ca- 
pacity of 4,500 bushels and cost $5,000. 
It is a splendid addition to the plant, 
and certainly is necessary to care for 
the needs of the business. 

The officers and directors are all 
farmers, and it is distinctly a farmers’ 
enterprise. Victor Benson is_ presi- 
dent, M. B. Waite vice-president, Thos. 
Brzoznowski, treasurer, and John Mc- 
Gillis, secretary. Besides these there 
are four directors who join in the ad- 
ministration of the business. 

Although not very old, the Iron 
County Milling company has a good 
start and is making very rapid pro- 
gress. Farmers come long distances 
to have their grain ground at the mill, 
and it serves a large territory. On one 
occasion when the writer was at the 
mill, a farmer came in with a few 
sacks of grain which he had brought 
61 miles in his Ford to have made in- 
to flour. And so, as with all good 
businesses, its customers are its best 
advertisers. 


On his recent visit to the American 
hospital at Neuilly, France, President 
Wilson paid Hugh McNair, son of F. 
W. McNair, president of Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines of Houghton, the tribute 
of envying the boy’s chance of win- 
ning two of the highest honors in the 
gift of France and of his native land. 

Sixty-three of the veteran employes 
of the Lake Angeline mine, men who 
had worked there from 1885 up to the 
time operations were suspended, in 
1912, were given a surprise recently, 
when each received a check for $85 
from the Pittsburgh & Lake Angeline 
company, which operated the property. 
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KT 


Thousands of Acres 


of the very best Farming and 
Grazing Lands in Cloverland 


We have cut the hardwood timber off and grass 
is growing thick on these idle lands. 


We cannot use them now that the timber is 
removed. 


Farmers, Ranchmen, come and see us. 


show you great opportunities. 


We can 


From one sec- 


tion to a solid township, all wild land, or with 


buildings and cleared land. 


All well located. 


Write stating size tract needed 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


HUN 


The Soo Hardware Company 


[ EstaWished 1886 | 
Sault Ste. Marie., Mich. 


TELEHONE 486 


The Largest Stock of Builders’ Hardware in the Upper 


Peninsula of Michigan. 


We are in touch with all points. 
We have access to the World’s Greatest Markets. 


This 


Means Service to YOU. 


Cut-Over Grazing and Farming Lands 


in Four Cloverland Counties 


Tracts from one section to twenty. 
include some cleared and improved property. 
stating size of tract desired. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


HOUGHTON 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President 
Jee: Kimberly, Vice President 


R. S. Powell, 
Be ud. Oliver, 


The President, 
ve? 


Cashier, aoe 
Bjorkman, W. 
Pierce, Jr. 


Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


Directors: 


Vice President, 
H. Scandling, A. 
. Cudlip and R. W. 


“Clover-Land”’ 


If desired can in- 
Write us 


MICHIGAN 


Che Delta 


The Leading Hotel of 


ESCANABA 


Fire-proof and up-to-date in 
every way. 

Cafe and Lunch Room in con- 
nection. 


WISCONSIN HOTEL CO., Props 
A.N. Merritt, Mgr. Escanaba, Mich. 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS ABOUT — 


10,000 ACRES 


Cutover Lands 
IN 

Gogebic, 
Dickinson, Houghton and 
Iron, Ontonagon 


Counties in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Chippewa, 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Generally well watered. 


WRITE US, AND COME AND SEE US. 


D. S. DEAN, J. M. LONGYEAR, 


TREASURER AGENT 


87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to sult purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


For Sheep and 
Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 
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OW that the war is over and our 
ever increasing energies that 
have been directed toward the 

winning of it, are being diverted into 
other channels, we find ourselves fac- 
ing a reconstruction period with prob- 
lems constantly arising that make it 
even more difficult to look into the fu- 
ture of any business than during war 
time. The livestock men, however, 
are looking forward with great confi- 
dence to a profitable busimess in their 
line and well they might, for they real- 
ize that the world must be fed and 
clothed and America must have a big 
share in it. 


We know that the warring countries 
have materially reduced their breed- 


ing stock, plowed up their permanent 
pastures and placed themselves in a 
position where it will take years to 
get back to pre-war production. The 
probabilities are that this year, the 
season being favorable, we will have 
the greatest cereal production the 
world has ever known, but no one con- 
siders an over-production of animal 
products possible. 


The receipts at the big livestock 
markets in this country show that 
there has been a steady increase in 
the number of hogs and cattle but a 
decrease in the number of sheep 
slaughtered since the war began. 
There were 30 per cent less sheep 
slaughtered this year than in 1912 or 
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Live Stock Opportunities in North- 
ern Michigan 


By DUNCAN L. McMILLAN 


1913. This does not mean, however, 
that we are going out of the sheep 
business. This last fall, quite contrary 
to public opinion, we had 12 per cent 
more sheep on the farms in the Unit- 
ed States than before the war, not- 
withstanding the fact that the great 
western sheep ranges are rapidly be- 
ing taken up by homesteaders. This 
shows that the eastern farmers are 
rapidly developing small flocks. 

At one time Michigan was one of the 
largest sheep raising states in the 
United States, but when the vast open 
free ranges of the west were develop- 
ed for sheep raising our farmers found 
they could not compete with the west- 
ern men on the open market, conse- 


Chippewa County cattle on pasture. 


quently, many of them went out of the 
sheep business. 


Many people are asking regarding 
the future price of wool. Had the 
armistice not been signed for another 
five days the government would un- 
doubtedly have completed the arrange- 
ments for taking over the 1919 clip. 
As it stands the government contract 
expires January 1, 1919. 

The British price of wool is much 
lower than ours and it may have a 
tendency toward lowering our wool 
values. The United States produces 
only about 50 per cent of what we con- 
sume. 

Prior to the war two-fifths of our 
wool imports came from Great Britain 


The Harmon Shorthorns 


HERD BULL COLLYNIE CULLEN 5TH 562994 


He is a grandson of Avondale and one of the good bulls of the 
breed. He heads a select collection of matrons and my aim is to pro- 
duce the kind of cattle that will make good. 


Am offering for sale two young bulls and can spare a few females 
that are safe in calf to the service of this great bull. 


Write for prices or come and inspect my herd. 


Cattle tuberculin tested. 


LOUIS HARMON 


Cornell 


Delta County 


Michigan 


Dealers, Consumers and Wholesalers 
Prepare NOW for Your Winter Hay Trade 


Can ship on demand 10,000 Tons A No.1 quality. Warehouse 


capacity 50 carloads. 


Member National Hay Association. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


R. J. FORGRAVE, 


Rudyard, Mich. 
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and Australia, but since that time 
those importations have been largely 
stopped and the larger part of our im- 
portations of wool now come from 
South America and South Africa. Aus- 
tralia, being so far away, has been 
able to export but little of her wool 
during the past three years, conse- 
quently, has large qauntities in stor- 
age, but this wool has been bought by 
the British government and the prob- 
abilities are that she will not release 
large enough quantities of this to af- 
fect seriously our market, owing to 
her own needs at home. We may find 
very radical changes in price during 
the coming year, but when normal 
prices finally become established we 
have every reason to believe that they 
will be considerably higher than pre- 
war prices. 

Now taking these things into con- 
sideration there is no reason why 
Northern Michigan farmers’ should 
hesitate to go into the sheep business. 
Start in a small way and learn the 
business as your flock increases. 

The high price and scarcity of fenc- 
ing has been,our greatest drawback, 
but that will soon be overcome. Many 
of our farmers put up the objection 
that our winters are too cold, but 
when we look on the map we find that 
we are on the same latitude as Wyom- 
ing, and that state is one of the best 
sheep raising states in the union. Fur- 
thermore, the weather bureau records 
show that we have a milder climate 
owing to the influence of large bodies 
of water around us and that we have 
an average rainfall of 33.4, with a 
generous supply of it coming during 
July and August when droughts usu- 
ally oc@ur elsewhere, thus insuring us 
green pastures during the entire sea- 
son. Our cool summers enable our 
lambs to grow at their best while 
those farther south stand panting in 
the shade. As yet, internal parasites 
are practically unkown among our 
farm flocks. 

With only six per cent of our 10,- 
682,240 acres of land in Cloverland 
under cultivation and approximately 
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65 per cent of this capable of ultimate- 
ly making good farming land, we can 
readily see that the opportunities are 
practically unlimited for owning a farm 
and starting in a profitable business 
in the livestock game. We have an 
agricultural county agent system well 
organized and each man is gathering 
all the practical information possible 
in his county to enable him to assist 
the new beginners to get started in 
the line of agriculture best adapted to 
his territory, thus avoiding the costly 
mistakes often made by people not 
understanding local conditions. 

_ We are expecting a great influx of 
livestock farmers this coming season 
and are organizing all of our forces, 
including the railroad agriculturists, 
development bureau, the county agents 
and extension men to assist in getting 
these families favorably located and 
then see that they have every possible 
opportunity given them to make a suc- 
cess right from the start. 

For some little time we will have 
the large grazers with us and they 
can be assured of their stock making 
good gains during the grazing season, 
but where they buy in the spring and 
sell in the fall they are running more 
or less of a gambling business. If the 
market holds normal they win, if it 
drops they lose, but for the stock man 
that plans on clearing enough land to 
raise his winter feed and develops a 
permanent livestock business the op- 
portunities are as good here as in any 
other part of the country. With our 
cheap lands, abundant pasture and 
water, market conditions and freedom 
from parasites it is doubtful if wool 
or mutton can be produced more eco- 
nomically than on the cutover lands of 
Northern Michigan or Northern Wis- 
consin. 


When the world is safe for democ- 
racy the old, plutocratic game, “Soak 
the consumer,” will also have to go. 


It seems that bobbing has self ap- 
pointedly become the leading winter 
sport in Ishpeming this year. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 
FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 
productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 


land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 


These lands 


are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 
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I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
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Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an 
acre for cut-over land. 


A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much adver- 
tised wheat belt of Canada. 


A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communi- 
ties for much of their food. 
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Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride : 

for farm products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of In- i 

diana, Illinois and Iowa. i 

| Fruit, Dairying and An unsurpassed fruit country, : 

° protected by 1,000 miles of shore 

Live Stock, Truck line along Lakes Michigan and Su- : 

Gardening, Grains, perior — a _ practical insurance i: 

against frost damage. A choice of : 

Root Crops five lines of farming. 3 
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_. MANUFACTURERS 


INTERIOR and EXTERIOR FINISH 


Owners of the Only Modern 


Distributors of 
Beaver Board| Dry Kiln in This Section. 
Glass 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


Mail Orders Our Specialty 


CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN 


The Good Old Times? | 


There were none—they’re here now 


LOCK 


"T HERE are more opportunities for men with ready 
money today than ever before. READY MONEY 
comes only with STEADY SAVING. You have the 
MONEY, we have the BANK. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $120,000 


J. L. Lipsett, President C. E. Ainsworth, Vice President 
A. Wesley Clarke, Cashier C. W. Swart, Assistant Cashier 
T. George Bailey, Assistant Cashier 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
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Some of the Best of Cloverland’s cut-over |. 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous tron belt 


CLOVERLAND 
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The U. P. Bureau in 1919 


By LEO C, HARMON, President 


E HAVE on many occasions dur- 
ing the past year reviewed the 
constructive work of the Upper 

Peninsula Development bureau with a 
large degree of satisfaction to those 
concerned in the development of Clo- 
verland. 

The big grazing movement stands 
out as the most successful of our en- 
terprises. Through wise publicity and 


the driving force of the bureau’s or-: 


ganized effort, Cloverland stands rec- 
ognized today throughout the west and 
southwest as a grazing district of 
great promise. 


We have, I am sure, satisfied our 


| people that our work of attracting 


When visiting Clover-Land do not fail to make a 
trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Club 


IRON RIVER, MICHIGAN 


Geo. J. Dickison, Jr. 


G. J. Dickison, M. D. W E. Dickison 


GEO. J. DICKISON & SONS 


Breeders of 


SCOTCH SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Herd Sires: 


Village Champion, No. 369807 
Glenholme Champion No. =122319= 


Also 


Oxford Down Sheep and Yorkshire Swine 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN 


Northern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree 
Normal School Courses for teachers of all classes 


Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home Econom- 
ics, Kintergarten and Commercial 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for Information and Bulletin 


DORIS I. BOWSON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


| and businessmen generally; 
| forth as objects deserving the cordial 
| appreciation of everyone. 


tourists of our country has been a 
most successful one. 


The general publicity campaign con- 


| ducted by the Cloverland magazine, 


and through the newspapers, has made 


| our section better known in a nation- 


al way than any other cut-over land 
section in the union. 

There is much that should be said, 
that has not been said, however, in 
paying deserved tribute to those in 
Cloverland who have by active co-op- 
eration aided the bureau much in car- 
rying on the various successful activi- 
ties of the past three years. 

The directors of the bureau, the 
civilian contributors, the general help 
of the county boards, the whole-heart- 
ed support of the press of Cloverland, 
the constructive aid of the bankers 
all stand 


This work of the bureau is too big, 
too far reaching to be successful in a 
big way without this wonderful co-op- 
eration to which I refer. 

We are embarking in the New Year 
with plans that I feel will have a still 


| greater up-building effect on our won- 


derful country. the details of which 
our new secretary-manager, John A. 
Doelle will convey from time to time 
as these problems are being worked 
out. 

It’s a big job and a big work we have 


Leo C. Harmon 


here in Cloverland and if I am to 
judge the future by the past the big 
progressive men are going to get be- 
hind the bureau work during 1919 with 
greater effort and confidence. 


A. D. Nicholas, for many years con- 
nected with the so-called Bigelow 
group of mines, received the appoint- 
ment on January first of comptroller 
of the Calumet & Hecla est subsid- 
lary properties. 
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The Splendid Service and the Great 


Harnessed 
Water 
Power 


OF 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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ROAD MAP OF 


MACKINAC COUNTY, 


MICHIGAN. 


OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO CATTLE- 
MEN AND SHEEPMEN FOR GRAZING OPERATIONS 


QO 


Large tracts of unimproved lands are held by 
companies and by independent 
individual land-owners 


PRICES ARE REASONABLE 


- Soil conditions are good. Water is convenient and plentiful. 
Grass is dependable. Clover grows abundantly. 
Stock flourishes and grows in weight. 


The president of the St. Ignace Businessmen’s Association, The First National Bank of St. Ignace, and 
the Mackinaw County Bank of Engadine will be glad to answer inquiries of those interested in locating here 


eH 
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Special Sale of 
Tire Mileage 


Buy your tire mileage 
at the lowest market 
price, byusing Amazon 
Supertires! 

The combination of. rein- 
forced carcase strength and 
a long-wearing tread of a 
fine grained, velvety texture 
is absolute assurance of 
mileage far in excess of the 
guarantee of 5000 miles! 


A satisfied customer is always a 
permanent one, and we pride our- 
selves on the fact that very, very 
few tire users ever change from 
Amazon. 

WHY DON’T YOU 
TRY ONE? 


Clover-Land Distributors: NORTHERN HARDWARE AND SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, Menominee, Michigan. Clover-Land Dealers! Write us for agency. 
proposition. Ask your dealer about Amazon Supertires. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. 


CLOVERLAND 
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Cloverland Attorney Is Given 
High Position 


NEW YORK, Jan. 8.—As a reward 
for meritorious work performed as a 
government secret service man dur- 
ing the war, F. H. Haggerson, for- 
merly county prosecuting attorney in 
Menominee, Mich., has been made 
chief of the New York office of the 
United States department of justice, 
one of the most important posts with- 
in the gift of the investigating branch 
of the government. 


Mr. Haggerson, still a young man, 
was born in Michigan and educated 
at Hamilton college, Clinton, N. Y., 
and the law school of the University 
of Michigan. He began the practice 
of law in Menominee. The Republi- 
cans elected him prosecuting attorney 
for four consecutive terms. Then the 
war came. He wanted to go as an of- 
ficer and was ready to enter a training 
camp when his wife became very ill. 

He was told the department of jus- 
tice needed men. On his application 
he was sent to Cleveland. There Mr. 
Haggerson became an assistant to 
Charles DeWoody, who soon after was 
moved to New York. Mr. Haggerson 
followed and received DeWoody’s 


Money for Soldiers 


Congressman James has introduced 
the following bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. That every officer, Army 
field clerk, member of the Army Nurse 
Corps’ and enlisted man who was serv- 
ing in the Army of the United States 
on November eleventh, nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, shall be paid a 
gratuity equal to three months’ pay 
at the rate which his grade and length 
of service on that date entitled him. 
Payment of this gratuity shall be 


place upon the latter’s resignation a 
few days ago. 


made to officers, field clerks, members 
of the Army Nurse corps, and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army as soon as 
practicable, and to all others entitled 
to it upon their honorable discharge: 
Provided, That this gratuity shall not 
be paid to any person, who, though 
appointed or inducted into the Army 
had not reported for duty at his mil- 
itary station prior to November elev- 
enth, ninteen hundred and eighteen: 
Provided further, That any officer, 
Army field clerk, member of the Army 
Nurse corps, and enlisted men who re- 
mains in the services shall be paid a 
gratuity equal to one months’ pay 
only.’ 
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WANTED! 


An Experienced Sheep or Cattle Man 
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one thousand head of cattle. 


very little expense. 
stumps. 


for wintering stock. 


right near the railroad. 


cattle. 
way to make his work successful. 
stock ranch. 


ability. 


E have about twenty thousand acres of cut-over hardwood land, 
well set in blue grass, clover and timothy, excellent grazing. 
There is grazing ready for several thousand sheep and at least 

From two to three thousand acres have 

been cut over for years, stumps well rotted, and this can be cleared at 

Several hundred acres already in hay among the 


The soil is of Clover-Land’s best hardwood soil, will grow all crops 


We have the buildings of an old saw mill, room to house 5,000 ewes, 


We want to go in partnership with a man who has the sheep and 
We want a practicable experienced man. 


We will help in every 


This has the makings of an ideal 


Write us, giving complete information about your qualifications and 


Lake Independence Company 
BIG BAY, MICHIGAN 


JAY B. DEUTSCH, Secretary. 
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The Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


149 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street 


Capital and Surplus - - - $5,000,000.00 


Total Reserves Exceeding $100,000,000.00 


Charter Member N. Y. Clearing House 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 
United States Depositary 


OFFICERS: 
HOUISICRKAUERMAN 245% 2 a03%3;- President ROEEE HSBOLLING Fe)... ae: V.-Pres. 
AUN Kae EL EAN EY etre cake oho. ie- ots Vice-Pres. GEORGE RABAKER®.. 30... . jo... V.-Pres. 
iC tr AT eres HIGGINS «4. o0 obs... V.-Pres. VWALLACHFLAPEREINS... i... 24 V.-Pres. 
WILLIAM He STRAWN 03% 0.2.. « V.-Pres. BeNR YL CADMUS 28%... Prat Asst. Cash. 
BERT PeEASKINS |. tie. yo: V.-P. & Cash. WAL Hike Bs BOICH. 3... .5 sae Asst. Cash. 
NORBOBNE:P: GATEING. 3... 3: V.-Pres. Peta ya CorOOUE Yor. . . jaan Asst. Cash. 
a LAME Ye MEPCHE LL Ses... . 2. V.-Pres. WINIGON Me MORRIS... . .....sm Asst. Cash. 
Hea. CEINKUNBROOMER:.:.....: V.-Pres. eres bie OW NG eta. . 2 sn ome Asst. Cash. 
ILA le Nie Te OR ee bis, cde Gk a oped V.-Pres. GEORGE MPH ARD 2 3.... .. sale Chairman 


We invite the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 


We are interested in the present and future of Cloverland 


HANNA 


ESI 


HT 
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How a Woman Can Feed Cattle 


HE recent big war has demon- 
strated that women are capable 
of doing lots of things that for- 
merly was considered outside of the 
realm of their activities. Hundreds of 
women have taken to agricultural pur- 
suits in a commendable patriotic en- 
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deavor to help win the war, and not a 
few have selected stock raising and 
stock feeding, and proved themselves 
equal to the best of the old-time feed- 
ers of the male pursuasion. 

Among the noteworthy exhibitors at 
the International this year was Mrs. 


QQ "eZ 
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E. B. Griffin of Grant Park, Ill. She 
showed a load of grade Hereford 
yearlings in the short-fed class that 
would do credit to any feeder. These 
cattle were bought in Kansas, right 
off the range, and when they arrived 
at the Grant Park reservation they 
were as wild as most cattle are that 
roam the open range, and have only a 
long distance acquaintance with the 
genus homo. Mrs. Griffin, who looked 
carefully after the feeding herself, 
soon got the steers completely domes- 
ticated, which is one of the essential 
factors in producing the best results 
in feeding operations. 

These cattle weighed 710 pounds 
when they were placed on feed, and 
didn’t have a very prepossessing ap- 
pearance, but soon rounded to under 
the influence of good care and scien- 
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The New Bureau 
Sec’y-M anager 


OHN A. DOELLBE, of Ishpeming, for- 
merly superintendent of the 
Houghton schools and more re- 

cently secretary of the war industries 
board, has been elected  secretary- 
manager of the Upper Peninsula De 
velopment bureau to succeed George 
W. Rowell, resigned. 

Mr. Doelle was named by the direct- 
ors’ committee and at once assumed 
charge of the office in Marquette 
where the headquarters will very like- 


COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


tific feeding and showed a wonderful 
state of perfection when they arrived 
at the show. They were known as 
the Double Diamond brand, which out- 
fit produces some wonderfully good 
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Cloverland Cut-Over = For Sale 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR SHEEP GRAZING 


SITUATED in East- 
ern Chippewa County in 
Towns 44 and 45 N. R. 
1 W. See map. 


RANGES can be had 
in size 2,500 to 10,000 
acres; the property is 
surrounded by a thickly 
populated and prosper- 
ous farming commun- 
ity, the greatest timothy 
and - clover producing 
territory in the country, 
grown on Chippewa’s 
Famous Clay Belt. 


THE SOIL is of lake 
washed sandy loam and 
variable clay  sub-soil. 
County Agricultural, 
Agént’s report can be 
had on request; lands 
topographically high to 
west and low to the east. 
Small lake on highland, 
streams on low land. 
Good roads, telephone 
and electric power lines 


on and adjacent to 
lands. For information 
write : 


MENOMINEE, to! 


owns the eut-over lands of a large lumber company 
operating in various parts of Cloverland. 
Inquiries cordially invited. 


ESD 


THE SPIES REALTY COMPANY 


Menominee, Mich. 
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CANADA 


PENINSULA BARK & LUMBER CO., 


cattle. 

These steers were fed 110 days on 
corn cob meal, oil meal and ground 
barley. They made the remarkable 
gain of 3.55 pounds per head per day 
through the feeding period. The cost 
was $12.80 per hundred for the cattle 
in the original package, and the total 
cost of feeding averaged $49.40 per 
head. Mrs. Griffin is an example of a 
city woman taking kindly to bucolic 
life, and demonstrates once more what 
a woman can do when she makes up 
her mind to do it. 

In the feeding of these cattle, much 
credit is due Mr. Edward Laking, who 
shouldered the practical end of the 
job in a highly successful manner. 


The city of Escanaba is now the 
owner of a municipal water plant. Af- 
ter 20 years of battling, lawing and 
just common fighting, the city of Es- 
canaba achieved a dream of years 
when it became the sole owner of all 
the property in that city of the North 
Michigan Water company. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 
MICHIGAN § 


John A. Doelle, Secretary-Manager of 
the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau 


ly remain, notwithstanding the recom- 
mendations of the retiring secretary. 

The new secretary is a Michigan 
product, a self-made man and one 
whose ability bespeaks his success in 
the important work of the bureau. For 
12 years Mr. Doelle was engaged in 
building up the schools of Houghton 
to a high standard and he has been a 
prominent speaker at educational con- 
ventions throughout the middle west. 
He brings to his new work an intimate 
acquaintance with Cloverland and an 
abiding faith in its present and future. 


Western Sheep Men 


(Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 29th.) 


HAT the movement started last 
year to interest western sheep 


and cattle men in the cut-over 


lands of northern Wisconsin and upper 
peninsula of Michigan is bringing re 
sults far beyond the expectations of 
those who initiated the “More Sheep, 
More Wool” campaign, is the state- 
ment of Myron R. Churchill, one of 


the directors of the Milwaukee Sheep ~ 


and Wool company and the organizer 
of the Cloverland Sheep and Wool 
company in Florence county, Wiscon- 
sin, and Dickinson county, Michigan. 
Mr. Churchill is home from a four 
months’ trip over the western grazing 
states. 


“At home here you do not realize 
the position of the western grazer,” 


states Mr. Churchill. “For years the 
results of the homestead laws have 
been cutting down the sheep herds un- 


til there are many million less sheep — 
Now — 


in this country than in 1915. 
the government is planning on laying 


aside, for agricultural settlement, still — 
more land. On top of this the rentals — 
for public grazing lands have been in- 


creased for next year. 


“The western grazer is absolutely 
up against either decreasing his flocks 
and running those he has left at a 
greatly increased cost or moving to a 
new grazing country where he can se- 
cure sufficient land to permit the nat- 
ural expansion of his business. 


“Through the different agencies of 


publicity these grazers have been led — 


to turn their eyes toward our cut-over 
areas. I have traveled over several 
states, and have visited hundreds of 


sheep men, and I can safely prophesy — 


that there will be at least a hundred 


new grazers here in 1919, and that 


within five years our cut-over areas 
will be one vast grazing country.” 


| 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
sity for the large production for which 
the Food Administration has asked,” 
says Secretary Houston. 


The joint committee assigned to 
make a study of beef cattle conditions 
states: “The possibility of a continua- 
tion of a lessened home consumption 
of beef that has resulted from high 
prices charged the consumers cannot 
safely be ignored in consideration of 
the present and future status of the 
beef cattle industry.” The heavy 
slaughter of 10,938,415 cattle and 3,- 
322,891 calves for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1918, represented an 
increase in breeding operations. Scar- 
city of rain in some range states and 
restrictions of grazing areas in others 
are conditions that have forestalled 
any efforts to increase materially the 
ranch output. Maximum production 
of beef in relation to the labor and 
feed supply is an opportunity peculiar- 


ly inviting to the south and other sec-’ 


tions where high-priced grain is not a 
deterrent to cattle-raising. For the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1918, 
the United States shipped 662,354,721 
pounds of beef and beef products to 
Europe. ; 


Lamb and mutton are not being ex- 
ported in increasing quantities as com- 
pared with other meats. Peacetime 
pursuits, however, suggest that they 
should replace beef and pork as a par- 
tial substitution for the heavier labor 
requirements of other tarm activities. 
For the year ending June 30, 1918, 
there were 8,769,497 sheep and lambs 
slaughtered under federal inspection. 
The live stock program for 1919 sug- 
gests that “extensive increases in 
range breeding flocks cannot be un- 
dertaken safely in view of the changes 
in the use of former grazing lands. 
There has been a delayed but logical 
movement toward more and_ better 
kept farm flocks.” A critical wartime 
wool situation was avoided by the ar- 
rival of large shipments of foreign 
wool prior to the withdrawal of ships 
on the Atlantic. 


An adequate supply of dairy pro- 
ducts is paramount, since the cow fur- 


CLOVERLAND 


nishes 20 per cent of the food supply 
of the world. The live stock commit- 
tee concludes: 


“It is vital that dairy production 
be maintained to an extent necessary 
to meet their requirements, The pres- 
ent abnormal conditions may cause 
even greater variations, so that exact 
demands can not accurately be fore- 
told. In Europe, because of the de- 
crease in the herds and the lack of 
proper feed-stuffs, a great shortage of 
dairy animals and products has devel- 
oped. It is probable that with the 
largest increase possible in stable and 
efficient dairying and with adequate 
transportation we shall still be unable 
fully to meet the need. Dairymen of 
this country are urged to do all that 
sound business methods will permit to 
maintain dairying, and in case unsatis- 
factory conditions develop temporarily 
or locally, that they be not hasty in 
disposing of animals or otherwise re- 
ducing production. Every good grade 
and purebred dairy cow in this coun- 
try should be retained, if possible, 
and kept at work producing milk. Such 
organizations as the cow-testing asso- 
ciations, which point out the good 
cows, and bull clubs, which most rap- 
idly increase them, should by all 
means be kept active and increased in 
numbers. It may be impracticable for 
some dairymen in certain sections to 
maintain their full herds, and in such 
cases it is urged that an, effort be 
made to place all efficient animals to 
be disposed of in the hands of those 
who are in a position to take care of 
them. It is of the utmost importance 
that dairymen make provision for an 
abundant supply of home-grown feed, 
particularly silage and leguminous 
hay. The liberal use of such feeds 
will help to relieve the burden on the 
railroads and will also make for econo- 
my of production by reducing the 
quality of high-priced concentrates 
needed. In certain sections dairy- 
men are experiencing difficulty in ob- 
taining labor. The difficulty is being 
met in many cases by boys and girls, 
and in some cases by women, taking 
the place of men in caring for cows 
and doing the milking. Dairy farmers 
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235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 
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Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


Bay de Noquet Co. Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


OCONTO, WIS. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. | 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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CLOVERLAND ADVERTISERS ARE RELIABLE 


To Our New Cloverland Grazers: 


Before your start for Cloverland in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan do not hesitate 
to send your name and your new address to 


LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


We will then put 
you on our mailing 
list for price lists and 


quotations on what- 


ever you may need. 
This is the North- 


west’s largest depart- 


ment store (wholesale 
and retail) and our 
service will quickly 
show you why we have 
the confidence, friend- 
ship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranch- 
men of Cloverland. 


LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


‘‘The Store With a Conscience.”’ 
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Both Savings and Commercial Departments, 
and, for the accommodation of our patrons, a 


Woman’s Room and a Customer’s Room. 


You can do ALL 


your banking by 
mail,if you wish 


ELIABLE cattle 
or sheep men lo- 
cating in our vicinity 
will find us ever ready 
and willing to assist 


Under the supervision of both the 
United States Government and 
the State of Michigan 
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The “Milwaukee Idea” of the Colonization of Land 


(Continued from Page 19) 


cutover land is an engineering job; a 
big, modern job, for big modern ma- 
chinery. One such machine will add 
more agricultural wealth to the na- 
tion in a year than a hundred little 
settlers, each with his little axe, can 
add in twenty. And one such ma- 
chine will start those hundred settlers 
on the road to prosperity and happi- 
ness, with a better impetus than all 
the wild land, given over to their own 
puny efforts, can achieve for them in 
a lifetime. 


A suggested addition to the Mil- 
waukee plan, therefore, is state or 
company land clearing—a sufficient 
area on each new farm to insure crops 
enough for a farmer’s living. 


In applying the Milwaukee plan to 
any other wild area, offered for settle- 
ment, there should be added a modern 
means for solving any big engineer- 
ing problem that may confront such a 
district. If the problem is one of ir- 
rigation, it is an engineering problem 
—too big for any little settler to han- 
dle. If it is one of drainage—if it 
means diverting surface water from 
large areas, guiding its course, finding 
an outlet—it is an engineering prob- 
lem, too big for any little settler. 

And so we have various problems. 
If we want to achieve land develop- 
ment we must recognize that these 
are problems for federal, state or cor- 
porate solution; that they need the 
ability of big organizations; the tech- 
nical and expert knowledge of high- 
priced engineers; the finance of any 
big, modern undertaking. 

Until this is recognized we will nev- 
er achieve modern nation-building. 

Reverting to the land clearing prob- 


bare. Trees and shrubs regulate evap- 
oration; they affect the flow of 
streams; they probably affect the 


water-table; they provide wind breaks; 
they hold snow; they give shelter and 
nesting sites for agriculture’s most 
valuable birds. In fact, agriculture, if 
not impossible, is at least woefully re- 
tarded without trees and brush. So 
wanton destruction of this growth is 
unwise. But if land,clearing were un- 
dertaken by the state—or under state 
supervision—it could be scientifically 
done. 

Perhaps the practical colonizer or 
farmer cares little about the aesthetic 
side of the clearing question. How- 
ever, the idealist will argue that 
trees and shrubs are beautiful; that 
they can be made to lend, not only 
value, but also great beauty to a coun- 
try. And he might argue that with 
the right kind of clearing, cut-over 
lands can be made wonderfully at- 
tractive. 

From a Wisconsin viewpoint, it also 
is suggested that the sale of lands. 
owned by the state be undertaken in 
conjunction with the Milwaukee plan 
of colonization. 

The state’s agricultural lands are 
comparatively limited. However, the 
tracts still owned by the state could 
be turned over to the settler on the 
same basis of no payment, no interest 
and some clearing. Since the lands 
still remain the direct property of the 
state until final payment is made even 
more liberal inducements might be of- 
fered. A house and barn could be 
added to the cleared area. Some live 
stock might be given the settler. But 
such inducements are justified only 
for especially qualified settlers; 


especially trained young men from the ~ 
agricultural colleges for instance, Suc- 
cessfully colonized farms, sold by the 
state, would prove an immense incen- | 
tive to other land development around — 
them. In any such sales, direct state 
supervision should be maintained. In 
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= lem: Clearing must be properly done. 
| It is as unwise to recklessly destroy 
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SAULT-SAVINGS BANK 
WYTHE BANK FOR YOU™> = 


First State_Bank in Cloverlandjto join the]FederaljReserve System 


timber and brush as it is to destroy no 
| timber and brush at all. We cannot 
| have farms so long as all our acres 
| are forest covered. Neither can we 
| have farms if all our acres are swept 
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The Great Ontonagon Valley 


In Cloverland’s most fertile valley, where clover is as 
common as sand on a desert, where the soil is natur- 
ally drained, rich and inexhaustible as the valley of 
the Nile—WE have FARM or RANCH lands for you 


This Valley is a Peerless Grass Country 


Write me, telling your desires and I will help you locate 


\ 
YS 


Tracts of all sizes from a forty to thousands of acres 


AUGUST WALLEN 


EWEN, MICHIGAN 
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such sales real colonization should be 
a requisite—that is, twenty, thirty or 
forty settlers should be grouped to- 
gether, placed upon adjoining farms 
and required to carry out their work 
in accordance with a state program. 
This requirement would be justified, 
and acceptable because of the added 
inducements offered by the state. 


A third suggestion, as an addition 
to the Milwaukee plan, is direct com- 
_ petition by the state with private col- 
onization companies. There is no good 
reason why the machinery and the 
finances of the state should not be 
used to help “move” land—help make 
it attractive for settlement, in dis- 
tricts where private ownership is not 
making adequate effort. Private own- 
ership, for purely speculative pur- 
poses, is no longer within the pale of 
propriety. Private ownership is justi- 
fiable only so long as it serves the in- 
terests of the state as effectively as 
the state itself can serve those inter- 
ests. Therefore the state should enter 
into direct competition. Such action 
would standardize and stabilize land 
movements. It would stimulate sales 
and it would actually benefit private 
colonization companies because set- 
tlement is always easiest around other 
settled or partially settled territories. 


Road building, schools, marketing 
and the establishment of the right 
trade channels between settlers and 
the city, between country merchants 
and the municipal jobber, between the 
industrial demands of a new country 
and the manufacturer, all require care- 
ful handling. But these matters, al- 
though vitally important, are not ob- 
scure; they need only attention by 
qualified men—their details need be 
worked out. 


Finally, a plea is offered for the 
great undeveloped empires of these 
United States—the vast areas, in 


whose wilderness heart is bound up 
human happiness and human prosper- 
ity—the great plains and hills, forests 
and streams—nature’s wonder gift to 
a people. 

Sacred almost is this gift and sac- 
redly must it be handled. 

Big men, broad in their concepts, 
genercus of heart, capable of vision— 
practical men, keen of business judg- 
ment, but yet cherishing ideals—such 
men are needed. No greater work lies 
before those with courage, ability and 
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understanding than the development 
of these empires. No bigger thing 
can any man do for his nation and his 
people than help achieve the creation 
of homes and happiness for thousands. 

So out of the fields of business, of 
manufacture, and of agriculture, must 
come such men—to achieve, and to 
bring happiness to the many, 

The land commission of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce includes H. S. Cul- 
ver, Victor M. Stamm, John L. Kling- 
ler, George L. Waetjen, J. Gilbert 
Hickox and F. W. Luening. 


The Milwaukee colonization plan is 
based upon the suggestions and advice 
of a number of leaders in and students 
of colonization movements. 


Dean H. L. Russell of the University 
of Wisconsin has done much to guide 
the association toward its plan. 


Mr. John P. Hume, chairman of the 
colonization committee, has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to shape proper 
policies. The credit extensions pro- 
posed in the plan are based, to a large 
extent, upon Mr. Hume’s personal ex- 
periences as a colonizer. In fact, Mr. 
Hume has laid before the association 
a large part of the facts upon which 
the final report was formulated. 

W. G. Bissell, president of the Wis- 
consin Advancement Association, has 
been eminently helpful. 

Professor Richard T. Ely has offer- 
ed the public a most valuable pamphlet 
on colonization. This work has re- 
ceived study by the Association of 
Commerce. 

The agricultural committee, headed 
by George D. Bartlett, was first to un- 
dertake the study. 

The ways and means committee of 
the board of directors, headed by Mr. 
Albert Friedmann, revised and con- 
densed the plan of the agricultural 
committee. 

The board of directors, in turn, head- 
ed by Mr. A. T. Van Scoy, president of 
the association, gave final considera- 
tion and approval. 

It should again be made clear that 
the plan outlined here covers only a 
few broad principles, and that, in the 
mass of documentary material gather- 
ed by the association, a much broader 
concept of colonization is indicated. 

It particularly seeks to impress 
upon— 

Members, the need for supporting, 
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Opportunity 


In the Great Iron Mining Section of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


We have cut-over lands suitable for 
Grazing or farming for sale and lease at 


a low cost and on easy terms 


Come and visit our town of 


ALPHA | 


The Town of Industry in the Heart of the Iron Mining 
District. 


The Nevada Land Oe 


Iron County ALPHA Michigan 
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and, if possible, investing in proper 
colonization companies; 

Private land owners, the urgent 
need for assembling their properties 
and yielding voluntarily to federal or 
state supervision—and temporarily to 


the association’s supervision for lack 
of a better agency. 


The first of the year J. Harry Reed- 
er became superintendent of the 
Naumkeag at Calumet. 


Cloverland grazers save weight and freight by 


shipping cattle, sheep and hogs to the 


TWIN CITY PACKING COMPANY 


YARDS AND PLANT AT MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


We paid $250,000.00 in cash during 1918 to Cloverland grazers at 
prices which made them more money on their live stock 


Write us when ready to ship. Carload and less than carload lots. 


TWIN CITY PACKING COMPANY, Menominee, Mich. 


[Read the story on page 8 of this issue, written on its merits and NOT part of our paid advertising. ] 
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1,600 Acre Stock Farm 
For $65,000 


Equipped 
Complete 


Mr. Stockman: 


We are offering for sale this 1,600-acre farm complete with 500 
acres developed, balance clover and blue-grass pasture, fenced and 
cross-fenced, with miles of woven wire; also between 200 and 300 
head of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep; complete line of agricultural 
implements, hundreds of tons of hay, all the grain and nearly 500 tons 
of corn silage, all for $65,000.00, with easy terms of payment From 
1,000 to 10,000 acres of cut-over pasture land joining could be added, 
if desired, at a very reasonable price. Write for inventory and full 
particulars. 

Mail us a card for our FREE book and list of farms for sale, with 
full information in regard to farming, stock-raising and the possibili- 
ties in Menominee County, Cloverland. 

We own 100,000 acres of the best quality of grass land, within 
four miles of a railroad, and are selling it to farmers and stockmen 
at prices ranging from $10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 

Come to Menominee County, the most southern, best developed 
agricultural county and the Gateway to Cloverland, only nine hours’ 
ride from Chicago. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Co. 


Menominee, Michigan, Box 64. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. 
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Menominee County Is First Choice of 
Government for Soldier-Farmer Plan 


By 


Menominee county is fortunate in 
possessing the first tract of land to be 
surveyed for development for settle- 
ment by returning soldiers, sailors 
and marines, in five adjoining states, 
and in all probability it is the first 
projectactually started in the elaborate 
plan of the United States government 
to provide farms for the men who 
have so nobly performed services for 
their country, 


The tract to be developed contains 
about 30,000 acres and lies directly 
northeast of Menominee along the 
Bay Shore in Ingallston and Cedar- 
ville townships, and may include the 
southeast corner of Stephenson town- 
ship. This area is practically all 
swamp and it is the purpose of the 
government to reclaim it and divide it 
into farmg to be sold to soldiers, sail- 
ores and marines on easy, long time 
terms. 


H. J. Gault, an engineer who has 


been employed by the United States 


Reclamation Service for 12 years, is 
chief engineer for the project, and is 
now in Menominee awaiting the arriv- 
al of instruments and an assistant en- 
gineer from Washington, D. C., to 
commence work. His crew will con- 
sist of seven or eight men _ selected 
locally. He has already leased a build- 
ing at Arthur Bay for headquarters, 
where the crew also will live for the 
next three months, and operations will 
be carried on from that place. 

“We shall make a _ topographical 
map of the area to be drained,” said 
Mr. Gault. “This map will show the 
proposed drainage system and the esti- 
mated cost, and will contain  suffi- 
cient data for the acceptance of bids 
when the government decides to pro- 
ceed with the improvement. Our ap- 
propriation for surveying this tract 
covers expenditures for at least three 


HENRY A. PERRY 


months. We expect to commence the 
survey about the first of the year and 
will likely finish the work about April 
1st, ; 

Mr. Gault was assigned to make a 
preliminary survey of swamp lands in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iillinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, when a congressional appro- 
priation of $200,000 was made available 
last July to conduct a general survey 
throughout the United States. Mr. 
Gault started in Michigan, and sent 
the data he was collecting from each 
district direct to the Department of 
the Interior as he finished the local 
survey. Before he had finished the 
survey of the five states he was direct- 
ed to furnish more detailed data con- 
cerning the tract in Menominee coun- 
ty, which he did. 


When the war suddenly terminated, 
closing hostilities long before the gov- 
ernment had expected the end, the 
Department of the Interior found itself 
only fairly started in its great project 
for providing farms for returning 
soldiers, and soldiers were returning 
before any lands had been made avail- 
able. 


To hasten the devlopment of the 
lands in order to permit settlement by 
soldiers discharged from service the 
department quickly picked out the 
smaller and most available tracts that 
could be the most quickly developed 
and at the least expense, which also 
included desirable location, proximity 
to market and general suitability for 
farming. In other words those tracts 
that naturally provided least resis- 
tance to development and at the same 
time were advantageously situated so 
as to be attractive toreturning soldiers 
were selected as projects for imme- 
diate work and completion. 


The swamp tract in Menominee 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Prescott Company is taking prompt care of its 
customers’ orders, and every department of the big shops reflects 


Weare building saw mill machinery and mine pumps 
for particular customers in every part of the world. Every one knows 
this is one of the largest machinery plants in the northwest, and the 
users of Prescott machinery know it is also the best. 


The Prescott Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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ECHUCA 


Bache GOUNTY 


situated in the best section of Cloverland for those 
engaged in grazing and agricultural pursuits 


Cut-Over Timber Lands 
Improved Farm Lands 


sandy Loam and Clay Soils 
BUMPER CROPS RAISED HERE 


Rye, 32 bushels to the acre; Oats, 65 to 70 bushels to the acre 


Both fall and spring wheat which mills into a very fine flour; clover and 
timothy in abundance; potato and root crops cannot be equalled anywhere 
in the country. 


Good Pasture Every Year—no drought known here 


For further detailed information address 


LUCE COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


NEWBERRY, MICHIGAN 
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The pride of Luce county, Murphy & Gormely’s 600-acre farm, de voted to peas, oats, barley, ee s, ensilage, corn, alfalfa and mixed hay. 
Th aoe. of pure-bred registered Shor thorn cattle 
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Becomea | rained Nurse 


and receive pay while you are in the training school 


St. Joseph's |. 
Hospital | 


Michigan 


Menominee, 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a?three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work, This 
Training School is non-sectarian. Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 36. 

for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 
dress, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee: Michigan. 


| and spectator. 
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Four-Leaf Clovers 
‘(Continued from Page 76) 


And that recalled a speech we heard 
at an Upper Peninsula Development 
bureau meeting a few years ago. It 
told the secret of success in farming 
in a nutshell. 


Michael Messner, one of the most 
successful farmers and lumbermen in 
the Copper Country, was at the meet- 
ing, an interested but silent listener 
The chairman spied 
him in the crowd and asked him to say 
a few words. He might give his ideas 
about what constitutes success in 
farming. Mr. Messner is no orator. 
Very reluctantly he rose to his feet 
and delivered himself of just one sen- 
tence: 


“Work hard and use plenty ma- 


nure.” 
* * * 


Education. : 


We have this directly from a teach- 
er in the Hancock schools: 
The teacher wanted to give each 


child in her room a book for a Christ-: 


mas present. She was confident that 
few of the homes had extensive libra- 
ries, but she did not want to dupli- 
cate and went about getting a line on 
the books on hand by asking each 
child to make out a list of three books 
known to be owned by the family. 
The children started writing their 
lists, with much scratching of heads 
to awaken memory. 

One boy finished his list with re- 
markable speed and held up his hand. 


“What, finished already?” asked the 


| teacher. 


“Yes’m, we only got one book at our 


| house.” 


“What is it?” 
The boy handed up his slip. It bore 
the name of one of the big mail order 


| houses, the catalog of which constitut- 


ed that family’s entire library. 
The colonel could drag a sermon or 
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From the Cute Kid Album. 


We could get a dollar for this from 
the Chicago Tribune, but what do we 
care for money: 

Our borrowed kid heard some con- 
versation regarding the prospective 
funeral of a deceased friend of the 
family. 

“They are going to ship the body 
home,” said her father. 

“What are they going to do with 
the head?” she asked. 

* ¢ * 
The Soo’s Corner. 

We never get very far from home, 
we Soo boys. The Soo News tells that 
Henry Temple of Manistique and Wal- 
ter Temple of Cheboygan are home 
for the holidays. Both are printers. 
Hank is foreman of the Manistique 
Pioneer-Tribune, if we mistake not. 
Wat. is a linotype operator. 

Hank, in spite of being the savage 
leader of the Manistique silver cornet 
band, never weighed much more than 
110 in his life. Clyde Hecox, now of 
the St. Ignace Enterprise, tells how 
Hank applied for a job as “devil” at 
the old Soo Democrat office about 25 
years ago. A little boy came confi- 
dently into the office and walked up to 
Clyde, who was foreman, and asked: 
“Want any more men?” He landed 
a job with the laugh he caused. 

Our favorite story about Wat Tem- 
ple is of the time he decided to be a 
“box fighter.’ He went up to Mar- 
quette to go on with George Stead, 
“The Terrible Swede,’ ’a Chicago pork 
and beaner with a rep. Wat lasted 
three minutes. It would surprise you 
how many leading citizens of the up- 
per were present at that row. It was 
the firemen’s tournament of 1899, and 
in those days a firemen’s tournament 
was “some” event. 

* * ®@ 
Seasonable Wheeze. 

During the soft spell that had pre- 
saged for a time a green Christmas 
we heard this: 


— —F*- 


“Gee, but this is rotten Christmas 
weather.” 


editorial out of this. It indicates a 
| condition that is wrong. We put it up 


sage . * i 3 i ’ 
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WIRE FENCING AND 


LOVER-LAND’S greatest Whole- 

sale Hardware House offers you 

its services and purchasing power to 

help you secure the most reasonable 

sadae price and the quickest delivery on 
ee your requirements for— 


~ Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 


‘‘Certainteed” and ‘Pioneer’ 
Roofings, 


Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 


Famous Bull, Iron Range Fobes de Kol, Owned by 
John Quayle, Rock, Delta County, Clover-Land. 


| AS a you need in the hardware line can be secured from our Menominee ware- 
house—right here—the front door to Clover-Land. Come and see us—if you can t«come; 
write or telephone. We want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face 
and talk it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right here in 
good old Clover-Land in the U.S. A. 
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Northern Hardware and Supply Company 


Menominee, Michigan 
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America’s Unused Riches 
(Continued from Page 28) 


tion and loans more than twenty bil- 
lions if it has a mind. Probably a 
tenth of this twenty billions would 
make available for cultivation an area 
equal to that which now produces 
more than five billion bushels of cer- 
eals and equal to nearly one-half of 
the entire area of improved farm land 
in the United States. 


Here is a great work for the imme- 
The mere beginning of 
it could solve almost any labor sur- 
plus that could possibly threaten. If 
it could be planned with sueh vision 
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the present head of the interior it 
could hardly fail to prove a great na- 
tional enterprise. 


What comment had been heard in 
Hancock anent the proposed changes 
in the county’s telephone service in 
general and the increased charges in 
particular boils down to the following 
verdict: “Let the public be given 
more adequate service before there is 
any increase in charges.” 

Leonard Morrison, known to all up- 
per penisula football men as “Penny,” 
will again coach Marquette High 
teams. 


There were many family reunions 


and practical wisdom as characterize in Negaunee during the holiday week. 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE IN FRANCE 


France, Dec. 17th, 1918. 


Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


I have this day received copies of September and October issues 
of your magazine. 


Thought it would interest you in that they had fallen into the 
hands of one from Cloverland. 


\ 


Being from Marquette, Michigan, I was much interested in the 
same, and it was with much pride that I was able to translate the ar- 
ticles of Mr. James E. Jopling and that of Rev. Charles J. Johnson to 
some (500) five hundred French soldiers at the Y. M. C. A. 


BR... AAAS 


SS 


The magazine was in great demand by the American boys here, 
and many of them have taken the address of your magazine and will 
on their return to the States, give us a call. 


I am enclosing herewith “Lagriculture Nouvelle’ which may be of 
interest to you. I am, 


Yours very respectfully, 


CORP. ARTHUR E. PRIMEAU, 
U. S. A. P. O. No. 784, Bois Brule, 
American Ex. Forces, France. 
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CLOVER-LAND 
AND SHEEP 


hae officers of the First National Bank of Marquette believe 
in Cloverland. They believe that sheep can be raised in 


Northern Michigan to the mutual advantage of the sheep- 
men and the business interests in general. 


HEEP raisers are invited to make use of the facilities which 

this old and reliable financial institution offers in banking 

service. We have numerous patrons residing at a distance 
and on this account we are familiar with the needs of out-of- 
town customers. 
invited. 


Your patronage is solicited and correspondence 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Designated Depositary of the United States 


Capital and Surplus $250,000 


A N 


When writing to advertisers, please mention CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 


Land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PAN 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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| Peis company paid, in cash, 

to Michigan and Wisconsin 
farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
for the 1918 season, the sum of 


$425,000 


Menominee River Sugar Co. 


Geo. W. McCormick, Manager 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


conditions effected 


were high, and over 150 homes were 


Manistique during thee past year as it 
did every section of the country, still 
1918 was a period of great activity 
here. Owing to the rapidly increasing 


poulation many residences were erect- 


erected in the city. 


In an effort to put out the fire which 
started in the 6,000 tons reserve stock 
at the Aragon mine, near Iron Moun- 
tain, workers dug a channel into the 
pile and flooded it. 


ed even if building material and labor 


GEORGE M. MASHEK 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


November 29, 1918. 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
Marquette, Michigan. 


Gentlemen :— 


During this year you have asked me to report to you my 
results in cattle grazing. Hence, this letter of today. 


On March 26 1 bought from a St. Paul, Minn., speculator 127 
head of very common steers, having an extra large fill and aver- 
aging 623 pounds. They cost an average of $52.21 per head, or 
8% cents per pound. I shipped them to Watson, Cloverland, 
where they arrived March 28. They were run on average cut- 
over land which had not been seeded. They were never fed, and 
I paid very little attention to them. 


I shipped them to the Chicago market November 1, where they 
sold at 10 3/10 cents per pound. They averaged 911 pounds in 
weight, and brought an average of $93.48 per head. 


My net profit was $34.27 per head, with deductions made on 
freight charges from St. Paul here, and from here to St. Paul, as 
well as a labor charge of $4.00 per head. My total net profit on 
the 127 head was $4,352.29. 


The better grade of steers—20 in number—weighed 750 pounds 
when bought. They showed much the better gains, and my profit 
on them was $60 per head. Hence, I believe in buying better 
grade of stock for grazing for the market. 


I am glad again to endorse Cloverland as a grazing region. I 
have tested it with sheep and cattle, and am convinced that it is 
an ideal place for both. You are welcome to use this letter as 
you see fit. Respectfully yours, 


GEORGE M. MASHEK. 


| is the first tract Engineeer Gault has 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 42) 
county appears to have come in for 
the most favorable consideration as it 


been directed to make a topographical 
map of and prepare data upon which 
contracts may be let to proceed with 
reclamation work, which will include 
draining, clearing and putting in 
shape for farming. Mr. Gault said his 
map and data will be in such form 
when he finishes that the government 
may proceed with the work early in 
the spring. 

Arthur Bay, which Mr. Gault has se- 
lected as headquarters for his survey- 
ing party, is midway between the 
shore limits of the swamp to be 
drained. 

While the drainage project in itself 
covers approximately 30,000 acres, a 
vast area of possibly twice as much 
acreage will be indirectly benefitted 
through better drainage. This will 
open up a rich agricultural district 


close to Menominee, and will lead to 
a settlement of several thousand farm- 


A tract of C. I. Cook's drained land in Menominee county, which produced $700 
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to be reclaimed through drainage or 
irrigation, subdivided and made ready 
for farming. ‘The plan also calls for 
the erection of buildings, purchase of 
farm machinery, implements and live 
stock, and making all improvements 
and providing facilities and equip- 
ment, so that the returning soldier, 
sailor or marine may actually com- 
mence farming with occupancy of the 
land. 

The farms will be sold by a soldier 
settlement board in each state, the 
board being composed of a commis- 


sioner appointed by the governor, with — 


the president of the State Agricultural 
college and the state engineer as ex- 
officio members, and all dealings by 
the soldier will be with the board. 
The applicant for a farm must satisfy 
the board that he has capital amount- 
ing to at least 10 per cent of the im- 
proved and equipped value of the 
farm or allotment, which in no case 
may exceed $15,000, or of a farm labor- 
er allotment not exceeding $1,500, and 
prove to the board that he is capable 


worth of cauliflower and $800 worth of onions to the acre 


ers, as the government farms will be 
in small, highly developed tracts that 
will demand intense cultivation. 

To carry out the “Soldier Settle- 
ment” plans Secretary Franklin K. 
Lane, of the Department of the Inter- 
ior, has prepared ‘‘The Soldier Settle- 
ment Act,” which is a uniform bill to 
be presented to congress and the legis- 
latures of those states having cut-over, 
swamp or arid lands to develop. He 
has asked the governors of these 
states to use their good offices to co- 
operate with his department and the 
national government in bringing about 
the co-operative legislation needed to 
carry out the gigantic project that has 
been undertaken. 

The bill provides that the state shall 
provide the lands and the United 
States the funds for development with 
an alternative plan which permits the 
state to also share the financing of 
the projects in addition to providing 
the lands. Large blocks of land are 


of complying with the terms of pay-. 


ment and give such other assurances 
as the board may require. 


No purchaser may hold more than — 


one farm or allotment, and an appli- — 


cant must satisfy the board that he is 
not the holder of lands or possessory 
rights which, together with the land, 
improvements, and equipment to be 
purchased from the government, will 
exceed a value of $15,000. This mea- 
sure is to preclude the farms devel- 
oped by the state and government 
from being taken up hy men of prop- 
erty, thus holding the land open for 
people who need it. 

After all the land thus prepared for 
soldier settlement has been duly ad- 
vertised, and after a sufficient time 
has elapsed to give all soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines an opportunity to 
take up farms or allotments, and there 
are farms remaining unsold they will 
be sold to the public on the same 
basis as provided for soldiers. 


If you want a SAFE, ACCOMMO.- 
DATING bank, we think we can 
qualify and will be glad to see you. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Escanaba, Michigan 


Oldest, Largest and Strongest Bank in Delta County 


Resources Over Two Million Dollars 


— 


eee 
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That is the Upper Peninsula’s favorite route for 
shipments of cattle, hogs and sheep destined for 
the market. It means careful handling, full 
market value and prompt accounting. 
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Clay, Robinson & Co. 
Cloverland 


‘That is a “feeder” route of equally good service. 
We specialize in filling orders for feeding and 
breeding stocks—conducting this department en- 
tirely distinct from the selling side of our business 
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We Invite Your Patronage 
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Let us keep you posted through our weekly publication, the 
Live Stock Report—it is free—and our special market letters 


CLAY, ROBINSON & COMPANY 
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TMi in 
THE 
WINNING 


FEED 
COMBINATION 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q" DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 
your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the same 
time giving each cow all the Big “‘Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany acess Chicago, U.S.A. 


CLOVERLAND 


Cloverland Editor in the West 


i. Ur 


Charles R. 


HARLES R. HUTCHESON, vice 
president and editor of Clover- 
land Magazine, will leave Michi- 

gan on January 15th for an extended 
winter circle through the west and 
southwest, visiting the ranzes and cat- 
tle and sheep men of nine or ten 
states, and taking with him the per- 
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Hutcheson 


sonal invitation of Cloverland to the 
western grazers who must find new 
and available pasture and grazing — 
lands, or go out of business. In 1918 
Mr. Hutcheson made a_ similar trip, 
but on a smaller scale and in less 
time, as the grazing specialist of the 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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-Stockmen 


We own grazing lands in the great open areas of Clover- 
land where natural grass settings are found. We can offer 
you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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weve PULL THE STUMPS— 


chine at the Land 
Clearing Demon- 


inway twice Raise Winter Feed for Clover-Land Sheep 


Gea could easily produce an abund- 
«0 sum n 100 a». 2 ance of feed at a low cost to carry on an unlim- 
Kintin Hore ewer eu 1CEG Number of sheep through the winter—stumps 


ontatn."™™ “"" are the only obstacle. Stumps can be pulled quick- 
ly, easily and cheaply by 


= e_. Stump 
irsiin Sine 
One Man and Horse Power 


Iuand can be cleared with these The U. S. Government ordered a carload of KIRSTIN 
modern, up-to-date machines so quick- Pullers by express to Camp Upton, N. Y., after a thorough 
ly and easily that Clover-Land’s great test of all other methods, including dynamite. 
sheep industry need not be held back We will gladly co-operate with any sheepmen in clear- 
an instant on account of land clearing. ing the land for growing winter feed. The benefit of our 

years of experience in all stump covered sections of the 

There is a KIRSTIN machine for World is at your command, Let us 
ee every land clearing job—from a few ‘Show you how to clear up your 
= pienso bred acres to a five thousand acre ranch. and quickly and at a low cost. 
the Kirstin One-Man Pull- There are three types of KIRSTIN 
er ripped out this big root © Pullers—One-Man Clutch Type, for GET THIS BOOK FREE 
Creare pviscansin Land ordinary clearing; One-Man Drum The most complete book 

: Type for heavy work, and Horse Pow- on land clearing pub- 
er for all kinds of clearing. lished. Contains 85 
pages of valuable 


Numerous tests on all kinds of ‘acts and sugges- 
stumps, in all kinds of soil, have prov. [tions on how to 
en the superiority of KIRSTIN Pull. Clear land at low- 
ers time and again. That’s why there ©St Possible cost. 
are more KIRSTINS in use today Write for this 
than all other makes combined. book. 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY £4 £ 


Kirstin Bldg., Escanaba, Michigan 
BRANCHES: Soo, Canada; Portland, Oregon 


This is the kind 
of stump the Kir- 
stin Drum Type 
Puller gets. Those 
roots had a good 
grip in the soil, 
too. 


a Qi yt A. J. Kirstin, Co., 
ae ae AY i A 7” $950 Ludington St., 
Ls Escanaba, Michigan. 


Send me a free copy of 
¢ your big book on land clear- 
ing—“The Gold In Your Stumrz 
Land.” 


The sending of this coupon does not obligate 
you in any way. 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


sovecvovcesgocesesovoenaseenQunenevenenenseauutcunoononsenvovenansevneceniacegnetinnnientz. 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Sheepmen, Cattlemen, Ranchers 


will find at ESCANABA a source of 
supply unexcelled in Cloverland 


The Delta Hardware Company is particularly well 
equipped to take care of all your wants in Hardware, 
Fencing and Machinery—wholesale and retail. 


LET US PROVE IT/ 


DELTA HARDWARE COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN, “The Hub of Cloverland”’ 


CLOVERLAND 


International Live Stock 
Show, 1918 


(Continued from Page 6) 


We cannot take the space to take 
up the different breeds of livestock in 
detail. We have here, though, in a 
general way given facts about the 
Grand Champion carload lot and the 
Grand Champion steer. The privilege 
of seeing these animals was well 
worth the trip to the International. 


The increasing demand that is com- 
ing to this country for breeding stock 
for Europe has created a new and in- 
creased interest in the breeding of 
the very best class of livestock. Also 


Dean Curtiss 


market conditions are such and the 
cost of feed is so high that producers 
must raise stock of better quality, 
which means better breeding and 
more careful attention. The Interna- 
tional Stock Show is the greatest live- 
stock educational exhibition held any- 
where in the world. Farmers and 
stock men from all over the continent 
make it a point to visit this great in- 
stitution annually. Many Cloverland 
people were there and all expressed 
surprising satisfaction in the great 
show. The Cloverland Magazine had 
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a booth which was headquarters for 
the stock men from the Great Lakes 
district and every one of them antici- 
pated that within the very near future 
Cloverland will take a goodly share of 
the honored classes at this great in- 
ternational show. 


. 


if 
1 


Dean Charles F. Curtiss, dean of — 


the Iowa State Agricultural college at 


Ames, was elected president of the © 


International Stock Show for 1919. In 
speaking of Dean Curtiss, Ed. Howe, 
in a recent issue of the Country Gen- 
tleman, says: 

“At the time of an international 
livestock show a reporter called him 
‘the busiest livestock expert in the 
world. That included a good deal of 
territory, but the characterization is 
suggestive of the wide activities of 
Dean Curtiss, which include participa- 
tion in many organizations and judg- 
ing at practically every important live- 
stock exhibit in the United States and 
Canada. Not long ago a man who had 
been at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion and had seen Curtiss in action 
made this comment: ‘I believe 
Charles F. Curtiss is the most widely 
known man in the livestock world.’ 

“Some say Curtiss put the ‘culture’ 
in agriculture. 
less thing for ornament,’ he wrote. 
‘Culture is service, growth. Culture of 
the fields means the highest develop- 
ment of life. Culture properly guided 
is vision realized. Nowhere is there 
a higher or more useful culture than 
in the development of plant and ani- 
mal life. The farm is nature’s culture 
garden. There is culture in agricul- 
ture, and agriculture is culture in a 
highly intensified form.’ ” 

It was especially gratifying to Dean 
Curtiss’ many friends to see him re- 
ceive this honor, which is justly due 
him, the presidency of the greatest 
livestock educational exhibition in the 
world. 


C. E. Kaye, secretary of the School- 
craft County Fair association, return- 
ed from a trip to Chicago and De- 
troit. Mr. Kaye is vice president of 
the Michigan State Fair assoication 
and reports the present convention 
one of the liveliest and most enthu- 
siastic in the history of the associa- 
tion. One hundred delegates answer 
ed the roll call, discussed past accom- 
plishments and proposed improve- 
ments and innovations for the coming 
fair season. : 


Banks and Bankers of 
Cloverland 


E OFFER special terms on accounts from Michigan 
banks and invite correspondence from our Clover- 


land friends. 


Should any of your customers visit 


Jackson, or move here, we shall be glad to have you give 


them a letter to us. 
them while in our city. 


We shall extend a hearty welcome to 


UNION BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


——————_ 


Jackson, Mich. 


Chatham-Trenary Land Co. 


25,000 Acres First Class Farming and Grazing Lands for 
Sale in Chatham-Trenary District. From One Section to 
Five Solid Body. 


Office: Marquette National Bank Bldg., Marquette, Mich. 
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‘Culture is not a use- — 
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[Upper Per Beier PEt Peninsula 


Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General 
Agricultural Purposes 


For Sale 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


The Northern Peninsula of Michi- 
gan is the best Livestock and Dairy- 
ing Country in the United States if 
not in the World. It can care for 


8,000,000 sheep and 1,000,000 head 
of cattle. 


For Information Write 


Land Department, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


Marquette, Michigan 
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CHIPPEWA. 
COUNTY © 
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HEN every eee 
acre in s@loverland 1s 
utilized, Chippewa County 
can supply all the necessary 
winter feed to carry stock 
over from “grass to grass.”’ 


Chippewa County offers .to grazers several 
large choice tracts of cut-over lands which, 
because of their proximity to winter feed gives 
them great value to the permanent rancher, who 
carries his stock over the winter. 


Chippewa County is one of the best dairy sec- 


tions in the United States. 


A creamery, with 


a present capacity of 4,000 pounds a day, and 


which promises to grow 
with the supply, guaran- 
tees an immediate cash 
market for dairy products. 


Sault Ste. Marie, the county 
seat, is the metropolis of Clov- 
erland, and the supplying of 
the great fleet of lake boats 
carrying a traflicof 90,000 tons 
of freight through the Soo 
Locks annually, provides the 
largest local market for food 
products in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. 


We invite youto personally 
investigate the advantages 
offered the rancher, dairy- 
man and farmer in 


CHIPPEWA 
COUNTY 


SAULT STE. MARIE CIVIC and 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 


Sault Ste. Marie Is Clover- 
land’s Great Produce 


Market 


(Continued from Page 9) 


cattle industry is in its infancy, hard- 
ly a farmer in the county carries his 
feeders over winter, simply taking 
them off the grass and dumping them 
on the market with the consequence 
that most of the cattle are sold in the 
fall of the year at 50 per cent of what 
they would bring during the following 
spring if carried over the winter. The 
cattle are in wonderful condition off 
the grass. I personally saw some fif- 
teen young cattle just off the grass in 
Mr. Moher’s cattle pens and they 
would compare favorably with grain- 
fed steers of the same age in the Chi- 
cago stockyards, but the big market 
is in putting the cattle on the market 
at the season of the year when the 
supply is short. W. H. Davidson dem- 
onstrated what can be done by car- 
rying the cattle over a single winter 
when he sold 300 steers this fall, 
which he bought as feeders in the 
spring of 1917, with a net gain of 
120,000 pounds. 

Chippewa county is typically a hay 
county and until a few years ago was 
the only crop which had any large 
value. A great many of the farmers 
are still producing hay in the old 
fashioned way. Some meadows are 
being cut that have not been broken 
for twenty years and there exist many 
opportunities for the experienced 
farmer to increase the crops along 
scientific lines and by modern meth- 
ods. 

Sault Ste. Marie offers to those in- 
terested in the county, a city residence 
providing every metropolitan advan- 
tage. One of the finest public school 
systems in the United States, excel- 
lent churches, congenial social activi- 
ty and the finest stores in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 
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News Notes of Interest to 
Cloverland Readers 


Many Mackinaw county boys are 
now on duty in Russia. 
* * * 


The Lake Superior mines are round- | 
ing out one of the leanest years in © 


their history. 
* * * 


The Campfire Girls of Hancock 


camped a few days at Twin Lakes dur- — 


ing the holidays. 
* * * 

The 1918 volume of business done 
by the postoffice at Marquette was the 
greatest in its history. 

* * * 

The Houghton county highway com- 
mission’s program for 1919 is the larg- 
est it has ever undertaken. 

* * * 
A considerable number of Ironwood 


soldiers have arrived at Atlantic ports 


and are expected home soon. 
* * * 


William C. Zhulkie, 71 years old, a 


prominent Ishpeming civil war veter- 
an, died at his home recently. 


se * x 


A number of upper peninsula may- 


ors attended the meeting of Michigan — 


mayors held recently in Detroit. 
* * 

Big game hunting in Cloverland for 
this year claimed ten lives as compar- 
ed with 15 or 16 of previous years. 

* * * 


Questionnaires of all draft boards 
will be kept as historical records in 
the war department at Washington. 

* * * 7 

Ontonagon’s New Year’s. present 
was received in orders from the health 


department lifting the influenza ban. 
+ ae 


* 


The Salvation Army in Calumet liv- 
ed up to its reputation this year, fur- 
nishing more than 100 poor persons 
with a fine Christmas dinner. 
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UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


The First National Bank 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Commercial Banking Business conducted in all 
its branches, including 


Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 
Collections, Bond Department, 


Savings Department, 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, | 
MANUFACTURERS AMD INDIVIDUALS INVITED 4 
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GRAZING 


is BEGINNING in Cloverland | in the West it is DECLINING 


Here it is increasing faster than you would | There it is declining under increasing 
believe. handicaps— 
Here Land Is Cheap OVERCROWDING 
Seasons Are Always Good BAD SEASONS 
COSTS ARE LOW RISING COSTS 


CLOVERLAND IS THE LAST FRONTIER 


IT IS what the West once “‘Might Have Been’’ and it has advantages the West NEVER had. 


Western grazers have seen these advantages; 
Frank J. Hagenbarth has reported them: 


Undeveloped tracts big enough for great ranches; 
Streams, lakes—1,000 miles of Great Lakes shore line; 
The climate, almost of an island, neither hot nor too cold 


These are some of the reasons why grazers from your country write, and come to see, 
and are pleased; why they brought $520,000 worth of SHEEP last year, and $166,000 
worth of CATTLE from your states, and why enough more are thinking about com- 
ing to Cloverland to fill the state. There are men here from Texas, Utah, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Wyoming and Montana who say that 


CLOVERLAND IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
COME AND SEE 
WE’LL HELP YOU 


The UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU of MICHIGAN 


John A. Doelle, Secretary and Manager. MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


The Oldest Bank in the Eastern End of Cloverland 


every possible assistance. 


Active 


United 
States 


Depositary 


We will welcome grazers and offer 


Items of Interest 


A new bill covering eugenic mar- 
riages is likely to come up at the next 
term of the Michigan legislature. 

* * * 


Edward Marcotte of Marquette was 
awarded a Croix de Guerre by the 
French government for bravery in ac- 
tion. 

eo * * 

The U. S. labor bureaus throughout 
the upper peninsula are busy prepar- 
ing jobs for returning soldiers and 
sailors. 

* * a 

Three miners entombed recently in 
the Negaunee mine for 48 hours were 
rescued after a desperate fight by the 
men of the mine. 

* * * 

The Calumet-Laurium boy scouts 
have postponed their proposed hike to 
the summer camp at Black Creek be- 
cause of influenza. 

* ok * 

The line officers at the U. S. army 
unit training at the Michigan College 
of Mines have been honorably dis- 
charged from service. 


From Cloverland 


The recreation commission of Me- 
nominee is preparing for the erection 
of three skating rinks and a toboggan 
slide for the people of the city. 

* * * 


Officials of the Isle Royale Copper 
Co., of Houghton, are investigating the 
explosion which destroyed an unused 
dynamite magazine at the mine. 

* * * 


Friends from all over the upper pen- 
insula came to Marquette to pay their 
respects to the late John D. Mangum 
when the funeral was held recently. 

* * * 


Menominee has opened a hut for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors. It will 
be located in the rooms of the Bache- 
lor club. Prominent business men of 
the city are financing the proposition. 

* * * 


The first woman to be summoned for 
jury service in Houghton is Mrs. Phil 
Kauf, but the summons came from 
Seattle, Wash., where Mrs. Kauf for- 
merly resided and was a qualified vot- 
er. 


A loss of between $20,00 and $25,000 
was recently suffered by Lewin & 
Jacobs, proprietors of The Hub in 
Gladstone when the store was destroy- 
ed by fire. 

* * * 

Sergt.-Major Oliver Allard of Com- 
pany L, Menominee, 125th infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, has been promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in the United States army by 
General Pershing. 

ok * * 

Experience at sea may end in a 
number of copper country young men 
chosing nautics as a profession. This 
district has an unusually large num- 
ber of men enlisted in the navy, some 
of them for regular four-year period 
and some of them are contemplating 
staying there and making efforts to 
rise from the ranks. 

+b 

Fred W. Stoyle, of Houghton, 60 
years old, prominent in Masonic cir- 
cles and formerly president of the city 
council, was killed when his automo- 
bile skidded and turned over. 

The first hunting fatality of the sea- 


son occurred at Iron Mountain recent- , 


ly when Emil Speak, 17 years old, 


was accidentally killed while hunting 
rabbits. 
* * * 

Claiming that the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing company for ten years has been 
using an ore washer, on _ the basic 
principles of which he holds the pat- 
ent, Capt. Alexander McDougall, noted 
inventor and president of the McDou-— 
gall-Duluth Shipbuilding company, has 
brought suit for $40,000,000 against 
the mining company, says the Duluth 
Herald. The complaint, record-break- 
ing in the amount asked was filed in 
the clerk of the United States dis- 


trict court’s office. 
yet tet, 


Robert Wuopia, son of Mrs. Lars 
Wuopia of the Lake View farm loca- 
tion, is the first wounded Calumet sol- 
dier to return from France. He reach- 
ed New York and was given a fur- 
lough in order to spend Christmas 
with relatives in the copper country. 
Wuopia saw service in the second 
battle of the Marne and took part in 
the memorable drive at Chateau 
Thierry where he was gassed. Pre- 
viously he was in a base hospital suf- 
fering from ‘trench feet” but he prac- 
tically has recovered from the effects, 


OFFICIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA 
Ff CLOVERLAND 


for the ten-year period, 1907-1916, compiled from records of local offices, United States Weather Bureau 


Latest Average Killing Frost in Spring........ 
Latest Killing Frost in 10 Years... 
Earliest Average Killing Frost in Fall............ 
Earliest Killing Frost in 10 Years 
Average Annual Growing Season (in Days) 
Shortest Growing Season in 10 Years............ 


Variation from Average (in Days) 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Total Inches 


Least Rainfall in any June, July or 
Aucust. in 10 Years... ae 
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Escanaba, Lander, Helena, Salt Lake City, Roswell, Boise, 
Michigan Wyoming Montana Utah New Mexico Idaho 
May 9 May 16 May 2 April 22 April 8 April 21 
ee. le May 27 May 28 June 3 May 11 May 2 May 12 
October 6 September 15 | September 27 October 22 October 28 October 15 
es cies d September 23 August 25 September 12 | September 25] October 17 | September 24 
149 121 145 182 203 178 
134 95 83 140 161 146 
ira os 15 26 62 42 42 32 
Temper- Rainfall Temper Rainfall Temper- Rainfall Temper- Rainfall Temper- Rainfall Temper- Raintall 
ature ature ature ature ature ature 
«a Se eee 16 1.42 19 61 18 OM. 29 1.46 41 20 a 1.81 
Reet ne Sar’ al 15 1.57 22 1.01 24 65 34 1.66 44 o2 36 1.56 
Sate ee 25 1.88 33 1.16 34 ays) 42 2.23 50 46 44 1.08 
ae A 37 2.63 44 1.81 44 1.02 50 1.61 59 1.38 50 1.19 
Rccaseeee eer 49 2.68 50 1.94 50 2.61 af 1.90 66 1.02 56 1.51 
i. ee 60 2.71 60 1.03 54 3.49 67 1,31 74 1.23 64 1.44 
eee A 66 3.77 67 9 66 1.31 75 .56 80 1.55 72 .62 
By - «cts neeee 64 3.31 65 62 65 84 74 12 76 2.59 71 10 
soann cheat 57 3.01 55 1.31 54 1.61 64 1.10 69 1.28 62 45 
Sie 2 46 2.09 44 1.54 44 1,33 52 1.80 58 1.25 52 1.30 
bis. <id ge 35 2.49 32 50 34 49 41 1.21 47 ol 41 1.61 
Bet hace 23 1.57 16 927 23 44 32 1.29 38 .62 30 1.42 
eee | 29.1 13.1 15.2 16.8 12.6 14.1 
August, 1908 | August, 1913 July, 1914 August, 1915 June, 1915 August, 1914 
ee ee 1.06 10 21 Trace 14 Trace 
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“No Lazy Man Need Apply. 
But tothe Hustler-aChance 
to Earn a Fully Equipped 
Cloverlandme atm ok seco te. 


I have been in the land and colonization business for 18 years, chiefly in the West and 
Southwest. 


As a result of this experience and a careful study of the small farm problem in newly 
opened districts, I now have a serious, clean and liberal proposition to offer the man with 
“pep” enough to know a real opportunity and seize it. 


I will place you on a farm ready for the plow in Cloverland, Michigan, equipped with a 
home, a barn and outbuildings, and furnished with horses, cows, pigs, chickens and nec- 
essary farm machinery. 


This offer is only limited to the settler who will do his share, will develop his farm, im- 
prove his opportunity, and who has at least a little money to back up his good intentions. 
He can have all the time he wants to pay for his farm. 


This remarkable offer is either a trick or it is on the square. Here are the facts: 


The Northern Michigan Land Company, of which I am president, has invested 
$3,000,000 in nearly 400,000 acres in Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the 
fastest growing agricultural and stock raising country in America today. 


We have placed in a trust fund, with two banks as trustees, $250,000.00 in cash, which 
cannot be used for any other purpose than as a development fund to help our new farmers 
over the first few years. We do not want our new-comers to worry. We want them to 
work. And if they will work as hard in Michigan’s Garden of Opportunity as they do in 
drudging away their lives for wages, their worries will be over for the rest of their lives. 


Our new farmers will have good neighbors, an agricultural expert (himself a farmer 
located near them) to give advice and help, the best cash markets for garden and farm 
produce, schools for their children, and a chance to insure their own prosperity. 


In 1910, I located 120 Hollanders on land in Montana. They were without money. 
They gave me chattel mortgages for a large sum of money I borrowed to help them start. 
In October, 1912, every penny had been paid back and every mortgage cancelled. 


Our offer in Northern Michigan covers selected land in Chippewa, Schoolcraft, Luce 
and Mackinac counties. This is the new farmer’s opportunity, and 1919 is the new farmer’s 
year. 


If you are interested and willing to put your sincere efforts alongside of our money, 
write to me for more particulars. Just say you want to know more about us and our offer. 
I will answer your letter at once. 


C. A. McCann, President 
NoRTHERN MicHigAn LAanp Company 


We refer, by permission, to GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
Central Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Sale: PAUL, MINN. 


First National Bank, St. Cloud, Minn. 


._ Peoples Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


Federal Farm Loan Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


as to our honesty and ability 


to do what we promise. MILWAUKEE OFFICE:307 CASWELL BLOCK 
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By C. J. McMASTER 


APITAL 
before 


today realizes as never 
the importance of more 

and better live stock on every 
farm. The modern banker, ever alert 
and with his finger always on the pulse 
of agriculture, fully understands that 
without a fixed crop rotation in which 
the breeding and feeding of cattle 
enters largely, there can be no marked 
advance or permanent increase of food 
production on the farms of our great 
American continent. 

I say breeding and feeding cattle for 
the reason that cattle are capable of 
converting into valuable growth and 
flesh large quantities of crop residue 
and cheap feed such as are found in 
abundance on every cornbelt farm in 
the States. 

Granted that banking of today, as 
in other lines, is constantly striving to 
maintain and extend its volume of 
business, so far as sound methods will 
permit. Nevertheless, the facts cannot 
be denied that any falling off in pro- 
duction in the community which it 
serves,.means a general slowing down 
in all lines of business and a direct 
loss to the bank. It is therefore ap- 
parent that in promoting calf clubs 
the banker is prompted by motives 
other than the small amount of pub- 
licity gained thereby. 

Harly in the present year the Illinois 
State Shorthorn Breeders’ association 
conceived the idea of co-operating 
with the banks, assisting them, at 
their request, in selecting and buying 
a class of Shorthorn calves calculated 
to encourage continued interest and 
create new friends for the breed in 
the locality in which they were placed. 

An organization was promptly form- 
ed which practically combed the state 
for Shorthorn calves suitable for this 
purpose, A number of Illinois clubs 
were not available to supply later re- 
quests. Only a good class of Scotch- 
topped calves were recommended. It 
was suggested that one club be sup- 
plied with high-class heifer calves of 


CLOVERLAND 


What the Calf Club Means 


in “Shorthorn World” 

Scotch pedigrees; calves of this club 
to be drafted from the prominent 
Shorthorn herds throughout the state. 
This, however, was discouraged by the 
Management on the ground that pedi- 
gree was a matter to be determined 
later by the boys themselves who stick 
and are to become our future breed- 
ers of Shorthorn cattle. 

Naturally, opinions differ as to the 
length of time for which the contract 
and notes should be drawn. However, 
thus far the short term contract has 
been popular and possibly will con- 
tinue to have preference over a more 
extended period. Placing calves in the 
spring, to be returned late in the fall 
for show and sale, seems to be the 
most practical and the easiest method 
of handling these calf club contracts. 

The show feature is also essential 
and should be planned to encourage 
the largest number of members possi- 
ble. Nothing quite equals friendly 
strife and competition to create enthu- 
siasm. It is my opinion, gained from 
limited experience during the past few 
months, that while state and federal 
field men can render valuable assist- 
ance in this work, the greater service 
must come through the efforts of the 
record association, state and _ Incal 
breed organizations and the hearty co- 
operation of every individual breeder. 
Not in a general way, but through 
the united efforts of those who have 
the interest of their favorite breed at 
heart. 

No movement in recent years has 
promised so much in the way of wid- 
er distribution of more and better live 
stock, and also in interesting the 
younger generation in a work that 
leads to better manhood and woman- 
hood. Do I need to suggest that the 
young boy whose spare moments are 
occupied by caring for and developing 
a highclass Shorthorn calf is building 
character and a future that will be un- 
known to his less fortunate brother, 
whose open mind has become filled 


with the more trivial things of life. 
At the Galesburg District Fair last 
year a special class was made for 
calves of this class. Two bright young 
lads from our county were induced to 


show their calves, returning home 
much pleased with their awards. The 
boys retained the calves, carrying 


them to the Illinois State Shorthorn 
Breeders’ sale and show last February. 


There, in competition with exper- 
ienced breeders and _high-salaried 
herdsmen, and under competent 


judges, their calf was first in class and 
champion bull of the show. Hundreds 
of other boys can do as well, or better, 
if the opportunity is afforded. 

In promoting the developing calf 
and pig clubs our bankers are render- 
ing the country a most valuable ser- 
vice at this time; insuring for the fu- 
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ture a dependable supply of meats 
and increasing our grain production as 
well. 

The record association, state and 
local breed organizations and breed- 
ers themselves can accomplish much 
for the breed by encouraging and as- 
sisting in this: great work; by locating 
creditable calves at a price that is fair 
to both buyer and seller, recommend- 
ing club members and in many other 
ways. 

While this is only a beginning, with 
a seattered club here and there, the 
demand has exceeded the number of 
calves available for this purpose. The 
further extension of this work, if prop- 
erly fostered by those vitally interest 
ed in the breed, will afford a market 
for Shorthorn calves in numbers here- 
tofore unknown and of better quality. 


Cloverland Editor in the West 


(Continued from Page 48) 


As a result of this campaign over 40 
grazers have located in Cloverland, 
taking over for grazing purposes 324,- 
000 acres of cut-over land in 1918. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s 1919 trip will be 
under the auspices of Cloverland 
Magazine, which has no interest di- 
rectly or indirectly in the sale of land, 
commissions on leases or in any land 
enterprise. This trip is a part of the 
public service work of the magazine, 
in helping to develop what Frank J. 
Hagenbarth of Salt Lake city says is 
“the best grazing and cattle country 
in the United States, if not in the 
world.” 

Live stock men in Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Colorado, California, Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona who have 
written Mr. Hutcheson or the maga- 
zine, as well as any others who may be 
interested to know the truth about the 
opportunities of Cloverland, are in- 
vited to write the editor for informa- 
tion as to the dates which Mr, Hutche- 
son will be in their vicinity, so that 
personal and public meetings may be 
arranged in advance as far as is con- 
venient. Address all such letters to 


Cloverland Magazine, Menominee; 
Michigan. 

Mr. Hutcheson will be at the great 
Denver Live Stock show during the 
entire week of January 21, 22 and 23, 
neld under the auspices of the -Ameri- 
can Livestock association. 


Michigan soldiers returned to homes 
in the upper peninsula, are coming in 
increasing numbers to the United 
States Labor office at Marquette, un- 
der the government “‘jobs for soldiers” 
plan which makes Marquette the cen- 
ter of this work for western Clover- 
land. 


An increase of one cent to six for 
one year was granted by the Hough- 
ton village council on the resolution 
to increase street railway fares to 
seven cents. This was a compromise. 


A large tract of land is being 
drained and prepared by the govern- 
ment near Menominee to be given to 
soldiers as farms. 


“Old-timers” are looking for a mild 
winter. 


| This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 


Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 


output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 
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MILWAUKEE 
STOCK 
YARDS 


The Competitive Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 


Daily Capacity: 
15,000 hogs 2,000 cattle 
5,000 calves 2,000 sheep 


Chicago market prices prevail and at a saving in trans- 
portation and selling expense of from $10 to $30 per car 


NO HOLD OVERS 


All shipments sold on day of arrival. 


DAIRY CATTLE AND CALVES A SPECIALTY 


~ Milwaukee Stock Yards 


ere CU 
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fresh water. 


250,000 ACRES 


unimproved 


cutover lands for sale 
in tracts to suit 


LOCATED IN FOURTEEN COUN- 
TIES IN CLOVERLAND—THE 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


Prices $5 to $15 per acre 


Terms Reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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Cin ni 


CUT-OVER 


LANDS 


17,000 acres all adaptable 
for Sheep or Cattle Grazing 


One choice section fenced and portions well seeded. A 
very desirable location for a small operator, or a breed- 
ing ranch. Two creeks furnish an abundance of pure, 


Within half mile of railroad. 


Larger tracts to suit purchaser. 


WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN: 
ell 
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The Premier Shorthorn Herd in Cloverland 


(Continued from Page 3) 


should be improved by the use of 
pure-bred sires and that proper feed 
and care are necessary if the best re- 
sults are to be attained. 


After watching Mr. Harmon’s prog- 
ress as a Shorthorn breeder, and hav- 
ing a rather intimate knowledge of his 
ability and the quality of the stock 
chosen as a foundation herd, the writ- 


| er has no hesitancy in prophecying a 
great future for him in livestock work. 


The Upper Peninsula, and Delta coun 
ty in particular, should feel proud of 
the fact that such farmers as Mr 
Harmon are to be found. The results 
of their work will mean much to the 
agricultural interests of the country, 
In closing, let me suggest that, if you 
are interested in seeing good live 
stock or purchasing a good sire, spend 
an hour with the Shorthorns at Hill 
Crest Farm, Cornell, Delta county 
Michigan. 


The Houghton County Farm Bureau 


| will not be represented at the meet- 


ing to be held February 5 to 7 at Lan- 
sing at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege for the formation of a new farm 
association for the whole 
state, to embrace the thirty-two farm 
bureaus, as it does not see, as stated 
by Prof. L. A. Geismer, its head, what 
can be gained by any more organiza- 
tion for this work. 


The new service flag of tne city of 
Ironwood is now displayed at the city 


| hall, in the council chamber. Instead 
| of the usual blue stars, it contains the 


/ number 1350. 
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Captain Elmer Theriault, who was 
in Company G, of Houghton, in every 
position from private to first lieuten- 
ant, and who was promoted recently 
on account of his service on the battle 
line, being sent to the hospital owing 
to the effect of shell shock, has been 
hovorably discharged from the service 
and has arrived in Houghton. 


A number of alien enemy declarants 
in Houghton county are watching de 
velopments in Europe with consider- 
able interest for not until peace is 
signed and the end of the war is offi- 
cially declared will they be able to 
complete their naturalization. 


eattle, with sheds for more. 
as good as new. 
clay soil, three miles from town. 


mation. Address: 


eross fenced. Good eight-room house. 


Past Sixty Years 


WANT TO RETIRE 


FOR SALE—My Farm, where I have made enough to keep me and my 
family the rest of our days—240 acres, 120 acres in cultivation, fenced and 
Barn room for more than 75 head 


All kinds of farm machinery and tools that are in excellent shape, just 
This is one of the very best money making farms in the country—best 


If looking for a real good farm bargain, write for more complete infor- 


A. J. F. Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 
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Chas. M. Schwartz, 
President 


CHEBOYGAN, 


John H. Schwartz, 
Vice-President 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 
BOILER WORKS 


Office and Plant Corner First and Huron Streets. 
Bell ’Phone No. 40 


D. A. Hastings, 
Secy. and Treas. 


MICHIGAN 


Corrugated Culverts 


Repair Work Promptly 
Attended to Day 
or Night 


Manufacturers of 


Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges 
Architectural Steel and Iron Work for Jails and Prisons 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 
Second-Hand Boilers Bought and Sold 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description 
Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-Hand Saw Mill 


Machinery 
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| GREAT and new industry is be- 
ing developed in the great north- 
west—an industry which, in 1918, 
passed from an experiment to a cer- 
tainty. 
_ This new industry is entitled to a 
vigorous welcome from the present 
great industries of Northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, in that 
it will become a pillar of them all and 
compete with none. Its value in dol- 
lars is staggering, and yet it is a real- 
ity, an accomplished fact, and the 
time and extent of its full realization 
what we ourselves make it. 
| Here is the proof: 


7 

In October, 1917, Frank J. Hagen- 
arth of Utah, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ association and 
‘a national live stock expert and 
authority, after a thorough inspection 
of the cut over lands of northern Wis- 
‘consin and Michigan, publicly said: 
“You are losing an annual return of 
one hundred million dollars. I sincere- 
ly believe these figures can be dou- 
‘bled. This sounds big and it is big. 
‘You have the greatest livestock and 
dairy country in the United States, if 
not in the world.” 

The basis of this startling state 
‘ment is founded on absolute and un- 
‘denied fact. Western grazers must 
find new and favorable locations at 
once or go out of business. Droughts, 
lack of grazing facilities, the opera- 
tion of the Kincaid law, the taking up 
of available water holes by home- 
steaders, all have combined to force 
a change. No one, least of all the 
/grazer, stops to argue these facts. 
They are absolutely true. 
| The upper peninsula of Michigan, 
the 15 counties we have so accurately 
called Cloverland, took Hagenbarth’s 
statement, worked it into a business 
| proposition and made a profit on it in 
1918 of three and a half million dol- 
lars. 

Our development bureau, financed 
‘by our county boards, our land own- 
ers, manufacturers and bankers se- 
|cured an expert to go over our cut- 
over lands, blocking them in tracts 
'of from one to twenty thousand acres 
with the generous co-operation of the 
owners. Secure in our knowledge of 
the value of these lands for grazing 
purposes, we went west with a total 
blocking of 250,000 acres and offered 


! 


them for free trial to western grazers. 


.-This offer was personally carried 
from ranch to ranch in the west last 
winter by Charles R. Hutcheson, ex- 
tension specialist of the bureau and 
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Greater Cloverland—a Garden of Opportunity 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


editor of Cloverland Magazine. Him- 
self a graduate of an Iowa live stock 
farm and of Ames college, his invita- 
tion to make us prove our good faith 
and the value of our lands had a force 
which brought results. He had noth- 
ing to sell, was in no way interested 
in the sale or lease of lands, received 
no fee or commission from any par- 
ties to the plan, and was backed by 
the personal acquaintance in the west 
of President Leo C. Harmon of the 
bureau, a former Montana cattleman 
and banker, whose father was the or- 
ganizer of the Montana Livestock as- 
sociation forty years ago. 

As a result of this personal mission- 
ary work, backed by the genuine 
value of the northern cut-over lands 
for grazing, we located during 1918 in 
northern Michigan forty-three western 
grazers, and three more in the border 
counties of Wisconsin. They brought 
with them sheep worth $520,000, cat- 
tle worth $166,000, increased our 1918 
output of mutton and fat beef four 
million pounds, and sold this product 
on the Chicago market for $420,000 in 
cash. They made thousands of dol- 
lars worth of permanent improve- 
ments on the cut-over lands turned 
into grazing ranges, and actually 
made productive 324,000 acres of hith- 
erto idle lands. We have the names 
and locations of these forty-three graz- 
ers and the places from whence they 
came. We expect many more in 1919, 
having on hand already thirty-one ap- 
plications for grazing locations this 
year. 

We modestly figure that this 1918 
success has increased our land values 
fifty cents per acre, making a profit 
for us of $3,500,000 last year on the 
seven million acres of upper peninsula 
available land. 

Some doubting Thomas asks about 
losses in wintering sheep or from 
disease or predatory animals. I 
heard the annual report of the presi- 
dent of the Utah Wool Growers’ asso- 
ciation last year. He said the losses 
for the year had been held to about 
ten per cent of the flocks. This is 
their annual approximate estimate. 
Blizzards and killing cold come sud- 
denly there and work havoc. 

Here we know our winter, and are 
capitalizing its vigor. At Phillips, 
Price county, Wisconsin ,they winter- 
ed 5,200 sheep in 1918 with a loss of 
1.4 per cent. Our predatory animals 
and dogs need attention and banish- 


ment, but they are not to be compared 
with the western pests. 


It is a well known fact that the best 
and sturdiest stock is raised in the 
colder countries, with their surplus of 
climatic energy. That is why Texas 
is sending her young beef north to be 
fattened and invigorated. A four 
year old steer in the north will weigh 
a third more than a Texas four year 
old. 


Meantime Milwaukee, acquainted 
with the rare opportunities offered in 
this line by northern Wisconsin, had 
enthusiasm. This greater Cloverland 
extends between the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude and from the 
84th to the 97th degrees of longitude 
west. That means northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin and a part of northern 
and eastern Minesota. It is not an ar- 
bitrary line, but an elasticopportunity. 


The U. S. government says that 
there are 30,000,000 acres of cut-over 
lands in these three states. The con- 
ditions of our north country vary but 
little, and united in effort they will 
become the greatest livestock and 
dairy country in the world. 

Here are some illuminating figures: 


The value of all live stock on farms 
and ranches in this country on April 
15, 1910, was $4,925,000,000. The dairy 
products alone in Wisconsin in 1917 
amounted in value to $150,000,000. 


There are today 65,000 farmers in 
greater Cloverland, with room for 200,- 
000 more. 

Hay is the raw material of the live- 
stock industry. The value of the 1914 
hay crop in Greater Cloverland was, 
in dollars, greater than the value of 
the hay crop in Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah and Nevada combined. 

The Cloverland annual hay crop is 
worth twice as much as the hay crop 
in Wyoming, the foremost sheep state, 
and three times as much as Texas, 
the premier cattle state. 

Comparisons carefully studied will 
be worth the reading. 

The assessed valuation of greater 
Cloverland is greater than the as- 
sessed valuation of Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming and Nevada combined. 
Its area is greater by 20 per cent 
than the great state of Iowa. 

The population today of greater Clo- 
verland is greater than the population 
of Utah, New Mexico and Idaho com- 
bined. Greater Cloverland spends 


more for its public schools than Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Wyoming and Ari- 
zona combined. 


The savings bank deposits of great- 
er Cloverland are larger than the sav- 
ings bank deposits of North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona 
combined. 


This grazing campaign, the forerun- 
ner of small farm development, will 
multiply our resources over and over, 
and this army of dollars will come to 
town from time to time, directly or 
through the country merchant. 


The upper peninsula comprises one: 
third of the area of Michigan, holds 
one-ninth of its population and has 
an assesed valuation larger than the 
assessed valuation of Utah and New 
Mexico combined. We have more 
wage earners than Wyoming, Nevada, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Idaho 
Arizona and Delaware combined. 


There is not a city in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico or Wyoming as 
large as Hscanaba, Mich., Wausau, 
Wis., or Winona, Minn, 


Think what it will mean when we 
add to Wisconsin’s farm products, of- 
ficially valued in 1917 at more than 
$330,000,000, its share of the one hun- 
dred million dollar live stock industry. 
Yet last year Wisconsin, in the heart 
of the greatest sheep and cattle coun- 
try in the world, produced only two- 
fifths of one per cent of the wool 
product of this country. 

Are you content to leave undevel- 
oped the 30,000,000 acres of cut-over 
lands the government now reports as 
available in northern Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan and Minnesota? 

For years northern Michigan was 
the orphan child of the Wolverine 
state. They traded Toledo for our 
section eighty years ago and were 
mad about it for half a century. We 
combatted stories of perishing cold, 
savage Indians, wild animals and arid 
lands year after year. We paid higher 
railroad fares, bore up under discrim- 
inatory legislation and ate at the sec- 
ond table until the worm finally 
turned. We started talking a separ- 
ate state, the good state of Superior. 
We got our country ana its immense 
resources advertised from coast to 
coast as the prospective new state, 
and then we went to our legislature 
at Lansing and confessed that while 
we did not desire to become the state 
of Superior we were forever through 


(Continue d on Page 6) 
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Marquette County, Largest in Michigan, Has Fine Sheep Record 


Average flock, 21 head. 
Average value per head, $14.21. 


ARQUETTE county is the larg- 

est county in the state of Michi- 

gan. It covers an area of 1,870 
square miles, or 1,196,800 acres. The 
state of Rhode Island contains only 
1,248 square miles, while Delaware is 
a trifle larger with its 2,870 square 
miles. 

The county is known throughout 
the country as the Iron district of 
Michigan. There are in existence to- 
day thirty-three working mines. Al- 
though the county is famous for its 
iron production, there is no reason 
why it cannot become famous for its 
livestock and field crops. There are 
today in round numbers, 900 farmers 
in the county owning approximately 
100,000 acres. This is only one-twelfth 
of the total area of the county. There 
are fifty complete townships in the 
county six miles square besides sey- 
eral smaller ones made such by the 
frontage on Lake Superior. There are 
nineteen of these townships without 
a farmer owning an acre of land and 
twenty-one more with only a few, or 
in other words, most of the existing 
farms are located in ten townships. 

Some would naturally think that 
the best land would be taken up by 
the first settlers. This is only true in 
this way: The best land near a min- 
ing town or lake port. The land too 
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Inside Mr. Roberts’ winter shed. This 
shows what has been done, although 
we do not recommend so many 
cracks in boards. 


far from market or from a good road 
has been last to be taken up by the 
settler even though the soil and other 
natural conditions are the best. The 
natural results that have followed are 
that the best agricultural township in 
the county has not a farmer within 
its border and its northern boundary 
line is only nine miles from Ishpem- 
ing, a city of 13,000 population. 

The surface geology of the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, Publication No. 
7, by Frank Leverette, classifies the 
soils of Marquette county as follows: 
Swamp 389 square miles; rocky knobs 


George Roberts’ sheep in pasture on 
Sept. 15, 1918. Notice the lambs. 


By DUNCAN L. McMILLAN 


ea 


Sheep on A. G. Johnson's farm, 
near Skandia 


475 square miles; clay till, 13 square 
miles; sandy till, 586 square miles; 
sandy, 38 square miles; and sandy 
gravel, 369 square miles. 


The swampy areas comprise about 
21 per cent of the total area, but when 
the timber is all cut and the streams 
cleaned out a large part of this area 
will be naturally drained and the rest 
or at least most of the remainder can 
be readily drained. Twenty-five per 
cent of the area is so-called rocky 
knobs and ridges. The actual area 
embraced in the knobs is much less 
than this figure as given by Mr. Leve- 
rett, as he has not taken in consider- 
ation the areas between knobs or 
ridges which in many instances are 
owned by farmers and excellent crops 
grown. These knobs and ridges are in 
many instances, in fact in most in- 
stances, covered with small growth of 
timber and grass wherever the rock 
is covered with soil. There are thir- 
teen square miles of clay till in the 
county. Hight square miles of this is 
in a county without a settler and the 
other five square miles is in a town- 
ship with only a few farmers as yet. 
Over thirty-one per cent, or 586 square 
miles of the soil of the county is 
known as a sandy till and this is all 
good farming or the best of grazing 
land. The clay and sandy till areas 
total more than the entire size of 
Many southern peninsula counties. 
There are 38 square miles of sandy 
soil and 362 square miles of sandy 
gravel. This sandy soil is usually 
fairly level and covered in the sum- 
mer with sweet fern, blue berries and 
a wild grass. This class of soil has 
not been worked to any extent as yet, 
in fact it is doubtful if it will ever 
make profitable farms, but it seems to 
the writer that it can and will be 
used for sheep pasturage. It is be- 
lieved that this lighter soil will main- 
tain at least one sheep to the acre 
during the summer months. 

The soil, streams, surface conditions 
and climate make Marquette county 
an ideal county for sheep. There are 
sections after sections and township 
after township without any farmers 
waiting for a settler to clear the land 
and make it into a farm or for a 
herdsman to pasture his sheep or cat- 
tle. There are thousands of acres of 
good grass and clover going to waste 
every year. 

In 1910 there were 185 sheep in the 
county. There were about this same 
number in 1916. During the summer 
and fall of 1917 the county agent put 
on a sheep campaign with the results 
of putting breeding ewes on forty 


George Starkey’s sheep at Republic, 
March 19, 1918 


were purchased and these ewes were 
bred to pure bred rams. The banks 
of the county aided in the purchase of 
the ewes. The farmer who wished to 
do so could pay half of the purchase 
price and the bank took a mortgage 
on the sheep for the balance. The 
banks were:made secure by the mort- 
gage and also by the backing of the 
County Farm Bureau organization. 
The sheep were brought into the coun- 
ty in November of 1917 and today the 
sheep are all paid for and no mort- 
gages foreclosed or even thought of. 


Complete records have been kept of 
some of these sheep and the following 
are given: Andrew G. Johnson of 
Skandia purchased eight yearling 
western ewes at a cost of $120. They 
cost him $19.20 to winter, including 
labor; $4.00 to shear. He lost one by 
choking to death. Interest on money 
invested $7.20. He received $30 for 
the wool, $105 for the lambs, and sold 
the seven remaining ewes at $105. 
The manure was estimated at $5.00. 
This gave a net return of $94.60, or 
$11.82 per head. He had a 100 per 
cent drop of lambs and saved them all. 


George Roberts, also of Skandia, 
bought 22 yearling ewes and a pure 
bred ram. His total cost was $364. 
The expenses for the year were 
$121.30. Mr. Roberts had never shear- 
ed sheep and he did the job himself at 
a cost of $18. He learned how, so it 
will be less next time. Mr. Roberts 
received $97 for his wool. He had a 
90.5 per cent drop of lambs, but saved 
only 74 per cent because a brood sow 
helped herself to several of the new- 
born. Even at this loss he made a net 
profit of $6.55 per head. Mr. Roberts 
was so well pleased that he has 
bought several more and intends to 
make sheep his major farm crop. 


Louis Ahola of Republic purchased 
four aged western ewes at a cost of 
$51.32. He had a 100 per cent drop 
of lambs and saved them all. His to- 
tal expenses were $26.00. He sold the 
wool for $24. and valued his four 
lambs at $40 and manure at $6.00, 
leaving him a net profit of $11 per 
head. 

George Starkey of Republic pur- 
chased 50 aged ewes and two Hamp- 
shire rams at a cost of $701. They 
cost to winter with other expenses 
$399.28. He lost six by death. He re- 
ceived for wool $189. He raised 41 
lambs valued at $451. Estimating the 
value of the manure at $150, gives him 
a net return of $390.77, or $7.51 per 
head on his original 52 head. 


farms. Pure bred Hampshire rams Table showing the results of the 
x four flocks given above: 

Size of | Valueof | ‘Total |. Return — Net Return | % of % of 

Flock Flock Expense Wool Lambs Flock Per Head Born Saved 
8 | $120.00 | $ 45.40 | $ 30.00 | $105.00 | $ 94.60 | $ 11.82] 100 100 
23.) 364.00 | 121.30 97.00 | 150.00 | 151.00 6.55 90.5 74 
4 51.32 26.00 24.00 40.00 44.00 11.00 | 100 100 
52 | 701.00 | 399.28 | 189.00 | 451.00 | 890.77 7.70 94 87 
87 | 1236.32 | 591.93 | s40.00 | 746.00 | 680.37 a 260 | 384.5 | 361 


Average expense per head, $6.80. 
Average return for wool, $3.92. 
Average return for lambs, $10.97. — 
Average net returns of flock pel 
head, $7.82. | 

Average per cent. of profit on in 
vestment, 55 per cent. 

Average per cent. of lambs dropped, 
96 per cent. 

Average per cent. of lambs saved, 
90 per cent. 

There are today approximately 2,000 
head of breeding ewes in the county, 
Every man who has sheep is very 
much pleased. Many more of the 
farmers would have sheep but fence- 
ing has been prohibitive in price. Sey- 
eral sections of the county have been 
pastured during the past summer by 
sheep brought in from the west and 
one man, F. K. Hewlett, is wintering 
a herd of over a thousand breeding 
ewes. 

There are many inquiries received 
in regard to wintering sheep in this 
section. Mr. Roberts of Skandia win- 
tered his sheep in an open shed and 
he has told me that the sheep pre- 
ferred sleeping outside most of the 
time all last winter, going inside only 
during stormy weather. The accom- 
panying views will show Mr. Roberts’ 


George Roberts’ open sheep shed at{¥ 
Skandia, March 15, 1918 


shed. The sheep came through the 
winter in fine shape. Before lambing 
season Mr. Roberts lined the shed 
with building paper and battened the 
cracks so that he now has an ideal 
shed for wintering his sheep. 

From what has been said about the 
size of the county, about the soil, the 
climate; the large areas of cut-over 
land available for pasturage and for 
the settler, and from the reports of 
the small flocks kept during the last 
year, it looks as though Marquette 


(Continued on Page 58) 


Type of ram used with western ewes, 
in Marquette county | 


| February, 1919 


as with oats or spring wheat. 
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Barley a Safe F eed to Substitute for Corn 


ARLEY is one of the most widely 
cultivated of cereals, growing as 
far as 60 degrees north, in Skag- 

way, Alaska, to the southern limits of 
Arizona and California. 

Barley is similar to the oat in that 
it does better under cool moist condi- 
tions. Early planting is as essential 
Good 
drainage is essential to the produc- 
tion of good crops of barley, al- 
though it does not require as much 
soil moisture as is needed to produce 
a crop of oats. Barley does well on 
most soils except the very light sandy 
soils, but seems to favor the better 
sand loams and clay loam soils. It 
grows better on alkali soils than the 
other small grains. Northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
very similar as to character of soil, 
elimate and rainfall and according to 
the records of the United States Crop 
Report for the last ten to fifteen years, 
shows that Upper Wisconsin leads in 
the yield of oats, wheat, rye and clov- 
ers, and barley. According to the 
same report, the following table com- 
pares the three states as to yield and 
profit of the crops of barley and corn 


By J. W. WESTON of Marquette 


Barley field, John Foster farm, Newberry 


advantages are better known. 

The Arabs maintain their horses al- 
most exclusively on barley, the grain 
being fed unground. Barley is a com- 
mon feed for dairy cows in northern 


per acre: Hurope. The Danes sow barley and 
Barley Yield Corn Yield |Sarley 10 Yr.| Corn 10 Yr. Value Per Bu. Value Per A. 
Per A. | 1917 | Per A. | 1917 | Average Average 10 Yr. 1908-17 | 5 Yr. 1912-16 
Bu. Value | Bu. Value _| 1908-1917 | 1908-1917] Barley Corn | Barley Corn 
| 26.5 [$81.54] 21.5 [$39.13] 25.8 Bu. | 31.7Bu. | .73 | .78 | $17.85 | $22.76 
| 32.0 | 39.68] 22.5 | 35.86] 28.9Bu. | 33.3Bu. | .74 | .73 | 19.90] 23.52 
| 


| 27.0 | 29.97] 30.0 ! 33.00] 24.0Bu. | 32.6 Bu. 


64 | .60 | 13.35] 18.64 


The total cost of producing an acre 


of barley averages $15.60, while corn, 


cut, shocked and hauled in from field 
costs about $27.21. The difference in 
value balances the difference in cost 
of production. Strangely, there is a 
rather widespread state of prejudice 
existing against the use of barley for 
stock feeding in this country, some 
even believing that it is poisonous to 
farm stock. Perhaps the brewers- de, 
siring to control the entire use of this 
crop, have furthered the prejudice. 
This idea should be discarded as be- 
longing to the obsolete class of farm- 
ers for the experience of the Old 
World is against it. In fact, the ex- 
perience that the exhibitors at the In- 
ternational had in 1916 demonstrated 
that barley in this country is a vital 
factor in fitting animals up to the pink 
of condition for show purposes. 


The grand championship in the fat 
steer class, single entry, was awarded 
to California Favorite, exhibited by 
the University of California. A calf 
of Shorthorn-Hereford cross, weighed 
in under 14 months of age at 1,130 
pounds and notwithstanding the won- 
derfully even and deep fleshing of the 
calf. he was brought to this perfection 
of bloom without the use of any corn 
in his ration. He was carried on a 
nurse cow and was fed three times a 
day on a ration of two parts barley, 
one part oats, and one part bran with 
alfalfa hay for roughage. 


The nearest competitor for the pre- 
mier honor of the show was a pure 
bred Angus, given the reserve cham- 
pionship. also shown by the Univer- 
sity of California. This animal show- 
ing wonderful width and depth, weigh- 
ed into the ring at 1,850 pounds, two 
years old last January and was fitted 
without the use of corn. At this same 
International. in the Shorthorn breed 
in the aged bull class, Burnbrae Sul- 
tan. owned by A. F. and G. Auld of 
Guelff, Ont., took first award in this 
conspicuous class and the excellent 
finish on this animal was attained 
also without corn, his ration consist- 
ing of barley, roots and clover hay. 

Barley has been devoted almost 
wholly to brewing. The use of barley 
will become more common with our 
stockmen when its value and special 


oats together in the proportion of two 
parts of barley seed to three of oats. 
The mixed crop being ground previous 
to feeding and is regarded the best 
for dairy cows and other stock. It is 


stated by good authority that barley is 
beneficial in its influence on the qual- 
ity of milk and butter. This grain is 
used extensively in England and 
northern Europe for pork production, 
giving fine quality both as to hardness 
and flavor of the meat. 

In ration experiments with lambs at 
the Wyoming experiment station, La- 
ramie, Wyoming, it was found that for 
100 pounds gain produced by native 
hay rations with corn or oats, the 
cost ranged from $8.48 to $9.07 with 
the exception of the native hay and 
hulled barley ration, which produced 
gain at a cost of only $7.38 for 100 
pounds. This lot ate about the same 
amount of hay as the other lots, but 
ate less grain than those fed on oats, 


The Testimony of R. L. Ruddick 


A Minnesota Live-stock Expert 


EW men in greater Cloverland are 

more competent to discuss the 

livestock business than R. L. Rud- 
dick of Minneapolis, for many years a 
resident of the north country and now 
actively interested in livestock and 
packing. 

About a year ago B. G. Packer, Wis- 
consin’s commissioner of immigration, 
wrote Mr. Ruddick for information on 
the success of his grazing experi- 
ments on a large tract of cut-over land 
{in Barron county, Wisconsin, and re- 
ceived the following interesting and 
forceful testimony from Mr. Ruddick. 
It makes intensely interesting reading 
at this time. Mr. Ruddick said: 

‘We have not had any cattle on our 
pasture for some time for the reason 
that we couldn’t get a competent man 
to look after them and Mr. Rogers 
and the writer were too busy with 


other business to give it any time. 
We have fenced in Barron county, 
between the stations of Mikana and 
Brill, about 2,200 acres, with seven 
barbed wire. We are bothered a little 
with deer flies along the latter part of 
June or the first of July, but as the 
land is cleared of brush, they seem to 
disappear and they don’t bother the 
cattle nearly as much as some people 
think. Mosquitoes are also bad at 
times, but notwithstanding this, the 
last bunch of cattle that Mr. Rogers 
and I had over there were sent over 
on July 17th, all cows and heifers. 
something over 200 head, as I recall 
it, and my recollection is that they 
were sold on Oct. 20th and had made 
a gain of 158 pounds per head; but I 
would not advise the ordinary man to 
ever buy cattle in the spring and put 
them on the pasture with the expecta- 


Two and one-half tons of hay per acre, one cutting. Cloverland is an 
ideal hay and small grain country 


and made larger gains than the corn- 
fed lot. 

The sections above mentioned, 
Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, are too far north and the 
seasons too short and cold, for the 
economic production of corn, and ac- 
cording to the feed analysis, it shows 
that the digestible protein is consid- 
erable higher in barley than in corn. 

The carbohydrates in this grain fall 
a little below the corn, but exceed 
those in oats while it has less oil than 
either oats or corn. 

Average digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of corn and barley: 


Dry Matter Protein Carbo- Fats 
In 100 lbs. hydrates 
Barley .,..89.1 lbs. 8.7 lbs. 65.6 lbs. 1.6 lbs, 
Corn ...... 89.1 lbs. 7.9 lbs. 66.7 lbs. 4.3 lbs, 


However, for those living in a sec- 
tion where the growing of corn is a 
“gamble,” and barley is a surety, with 
approximately the same feeding value 
for livestock, as well as being able to 
produce an approximate equivalent 
amount of grain per acre, with the ex- 
perience of the experiment stations in 
Europe and America showing that bar- 
ley leads the cereals in the quality of 
pork production, and takes the place 
of corn in beef production; that bar- 
ley proves beneficial to cows, fed 
heavily with roots, since it counter- 
acts their laxative effect; that barley 
has proven a satisfactory sheep feed 
and that barley crushed or rolled sup- 
plies a palatable and acceptable feed 
for horses at all kinds of work. These 
facts make the growing of this adapt- 
able crop more attractive, strengthens 
our weak spot, a substitute for corn, 
and makes this strong point, barley, 
stronger. 


tion of selling them in the fall and 
making any money, for as a rule, he is 
buying them at the highest point in 
the year and selling them at the low- 
est, but a good profit is possible if he 
is equipped to carry cattle through the 
winter on cheap roughage, such as sil- 
age, fodder and cheap hay and straw. 

I don’t think he could get into any 
more profitable business than buying 
cheap cattle in the fall and roughing 
them through the winter, pasturing 
the next summer and selling them in 
the fall, either for feeders or grass 
beef or feeding them out if he has the 
feed. That is the greatest natural pas- 
ture land that I have ever seen and 
raises the finest blue grass and clover 
outside of Kentucky and it has got 
Kentucky beat in that it doesn’t dry 
out in July and August. I think the 
Iowa, Illinois and even the Indiana 
farmer and cattle feeder, who has a 
carload of cattle or more could well 
afford to ship these cattle up into pas- 
tures and ship them back again for 
corn feeding later and the freight and 
expense of pasturing them in Wiscon- 
sin would be much less than the inter- 
est on high priced lands in these 
states. 

It is not necessary to have any clear- 
ed land, unless you are going to farm. 
The hardwood stumps rot out, the pine 
stumps heave out with the frost to 
some extent, but they will be there a 
thousand years from now unless you 
pull them or blast them, but they don’t 
hurt the pasture, except the room they 
take. 

Now, I would not advise any man 
to go up there and put cattle in on 
land thickly covered with brush, for 
if they do, they are going to be terri- 
bly disappointed. The sun must get 
to the grass in order to put any nutri- 
ment into it and cattle will not do any 
good on browse alone—for that kind 
of pasture they must have sheep. It 
is absolutely necessary for the land 
to be fenced unless they intend to 
herd their stock.” 
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HERE has been so much written 

and said about the possibilities of 

the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
or Cloverland as it is called, as a live- 
stock country, that its possibilities as 
a farming country may be somewhat 
overlooked, or at the best, underesti- 
mated. 


Delta county, located in the central 
part of the peninsula, on the seuthern 
border, is admirably located for both 
livestock raising and general farming. 
Besides having the natural resources 
that tend to make the livestock busi- 
ness a success, it has a sandy loam 
soil and more favorable climatic con- 
ditions than some of the countries far- 
ther north in the peninsula, and is 
therefore a little better adapted to the 
raising of a greater variety of crops. 

Among the crops that grow success- 
fully in the county, we find the follow- 
ing: 

Clover 

Clover grows abundantly on all the 
hardwood cutover lands, along the 
roads, in the fence corners, and in 
fact in every spot where there is 
enough open space to allow the sun- 
light to strike the ground. This white 
clover seems to spring like a weed 
and makes excellent pasture. Red 
clover and alsike grow abundantly 
when seeded, the red clover especially, 
giving a large amount of hay of excel- 
lent quality. Is it any wonder that 
this section with its many streams 
and favorable pasture conditions is at- 
tracting many livestock men from 
nearly every state in the Union? 


Potatoes 

The real cash crop that the farmers 
depend upon is potatoes, and this is 
only the natural sequence of things 
where the soil is a sandy loam and 
clover sod can be had for the potato 
field. 

The most successful potato men fol- 
low the practice of leaving this clov- 
er the second year, and cutting one 
crop and top dressing the field with 
barnyard manure to secure as large a 
growth of clover as possible to plow 
under that fall. This practice puts 
the fertilizer in the ground in the form 
of clover and has given excellent re- 
sults in potato fields. 

A step in the right direction has 
been taken for next year by nearly 
one hundred farmers, who have shown 
a desire to standardize the potato in- 
dustry, by growing one variety. A 
carload of Green Mountain seed has 
been distributed in small lots of five 
to ten bushels to each man. These 
will be planted along side of the vari- 
ety he is growing now, and, in case 
they prove better, will be adopted by 
each man as the variety to grow. 
These men will also practice hill se- 
lection, maintain a separate seed plot, 
adopt better cultural methods, and in 
general use the methods that have 
given the best results in older sec- 
tions. 

The quality of the potatoes grown 
here are excellent, and yields of three 
and four hundred bushels per acre are 
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often obtained under general farm 
conditions. 
Peas 


The next important money crop is 
peas, and one section of the county in 
particular has built up a reputation as 
a marrow fat pea section. Yields of 
from twenty to thirty-five bushels are 
obtained, and prove a very valuable 
crop to raise. Another use that is be- 
ing made of peas is oat and pea sil- 
age, and this is proving a very satis- 
factory substitute for corn silage. 


Oats 


Among the grains, oats are raised 
most extensively and excellent crops 
are secured. The average yield is 
about forty bushels, although yields as 
high as one hundred bushels per acre 
have been secured. With a little bet- 
ter attention to preparation of the 
land and the treatment of seed for 
smut, better average yields for the 
county will undoubtedly be secured. 


Barley 


Barley is next in acreage of the 
grains raised, and should be raised on 
a much larger scale than it is at the 
present time. When ground, it makes 
an excellent feed to use in combina- 
tion with oats, and can be used in 
place of corn in many of the livestock 
rations. In fact, a bushel of barley is 
nearly equal to a bushel of corn in 
feeding value, and is a much surer 
crop in the county. It fits well into 
our rotation of hay, potatoes and oats 
or barley seeded down. 


of Escanaba 


In connection with barley an inci- 
dent came up this summer on the 
farm of Louis Harmon, Cornell, Mich., 
which proved to be a very good dem- 
onstration. The writer had been ad- 
vocating Oderbrucker barley for the 
county and secured some seed from 
the state experiment station farm at 
Chatham at twenty-five cents less per 
bushel than seed houses were asking. 
This barley was sown on the twenty- 
sixth day of June and yielded 585 
bushels from eight and one-half acres, 
or approximately seventy bushels per 
acre. Considering the late date at 
which this field was sown, the yield is 
all the more exceptional. The writer 
cannot urge too strongly that the farm- 
ers in the county secure some of this 
seed from Mr. Harmon, as he has con- 
sented to hold it for that purpose. 


Wheat 

The raising of spring wheat receiv- 
ed a great impetus as a result of the 
government’s call for more wheat, and 
some surprising results have been ob- 
tained this past spring. Many farm- 
ers will raise wheat for their own use 
who never raised it before, but the 
raising of wheat on a commercial 
scale is not being recommended. 

Fall wheat is more or less of a gam- 
ble, although the writer feels that it 
has never received a fair trial and 
must be sown in August to produce a 
good crop. 

Rye 

Fall rye is being pushed and should 

take the place of fall wheat since it 


Cloverland strawberries are the sweetest in the world. 
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will produce a crop under more fay- | 
orable conditions and grow on soil | 
that wheat will fail on. In this con- 
nection Rosen rye, which has been de- 
veloped at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, is being advocated, and sever- 
al fields have been planted this fall. 
This pedigreed rye differs from com- 
mon rye in that the heads fill out, 
leaving no blanks and it outyields 
common rye from five to fifteen bush- 
els per acre. Thousands of bushels 
are being grown in Michigan with a 
state average of thirty-two bushels per 
acre. Where a fall grain is desired 
this is without a doubt the kind to 
sow. 

Nearly everything that grows in the 
so-called good farming country is also 
found in gardens here, including such 
products as celery, tomatoes, cabbage, 
cucumbers, etc. 

Railroad transportation in the coun- 
ty is of the very best, while good 
roads are considered one of the neces- 
sary things and have been developed 
to a larger degree than in many sec- 
tions that are much older. 

Excellent markets are within a 
night’s ride, and with good hardwood 
cut-over lands selling at from $10 to 
$15 per acre, outside parties are bound 
to become interested. Let us remem- 
ber, however, that, although this sec- 
tion of Cloverland is all that is claim- 
ed for it in a livestock way, and 
though we admit the more livestock 
we have the better we will farm, yet 
we can enjoy a little more satisfac- 
tion with the knowledge that other 
things besides livestock grow abun- 
dantly, and it might be advisable for 
the government to investigate our cut- 
over lands before it starts the costly 
reclamation of swamp areas for the 
returning soldiers. 


Greater Cloverland—a Gar- 
den of Opportunity 
(Continued from Page 3) 


being the state of “inferior.” 
belong to the senior class. 


The same campaign for greater 
Cloverland, enlisting the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the men of vision of 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and backed by the dollars 
and support of business men who want 
more business for themselves and 
their cities, will make greater Clover- 
land what it is sure to be sooner or 
later, ‘“‘the greatest livestock and 
dairy country in the United States, if 
not in the world.” 

If you believe it, get on the job 
today with. something more than con- 
versation. If you doubt it, get out of 
the way and let men run who can run, 


Now we > 


Baraga county farmers would like to 
have a creamery located at L’Anse or 
some other convenient point in that 
county. 
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Iowa Cattle Man Has a Profitable Cloverland Ranch 


LOVERLAND is widely spoken of 
C as the ideal place for increased 

mutton and wool production. I 
‘know this is true. Every farmer who 
has had any experience with sheep 
‘has had excellent results, but I want 
‘to tell of my experience with cattle 
igrazing in Cloverland. Two years ago 
‘I bought 2,000 acres of cutover land 
‘in Cloverland, near Ralph, Michigan. 
‘Before buying I had spent consider- 
able time in many of the western and 
northwestern states, but as soon as I 
visited this section, I was thoroughly 
convinced that this was the future cat- 
tle grazing section of the country. I 
have two sons who are interested with 
me in this ranch, and I am sure that 
‘they will always have a dependable 
‘range in years to come. We call our 
‘ranch “Maple Lake Ranch.” ‘There 
is a beautiful lake, covering about 80 
acres, situated about in the center of 
the ranch. 

This cutover land is of the best of 
soil. It will grow bumper crops of all 
feed necessary for livestock raising. 
Barley is the main fattening grain 
crop. 

I have found the climate, the rain- 
fall, the natural water supply from 
lakes and spring creeks, the growing 
season for clover, alfalfa, all kinds of 
small grains, root crops and pastures, 
all most favorable for livestock rais- 
ing. 

We are handling the very best of 
beef cattle. On this ranch we are 
running a bunch of breeding stock 
and shipping in two-year-old steers 
for summer grazing. We had some 
steers that were shipped from Iowa 
when they were yearlings and grazed 
two summers on this ranch and ship- 
ped to Chicago on Noy. 7, 1918, that 
brought us over $130 a head right off 
of the grass. A picture of these steers 
is shown on this page. 

You will also find on this page a 

picture of one of my spring calves 
‘which was born when I was shipping 
‘my cows from my lIowa farm to my 
|\Cloverland ranch. This calf brought 
'$60 on Nov. 7, the day the false peace 
rumor was circulated, which caused a 
‘falling off in the market. On a nor- 
‘mal market he would have brought at 
\least $10 more. 
_ I have been in the cattle business 
all my life in Iowa, where land now 
‘sells for as high as $300 an acre, but 
I never had cattle gain in flesh, or 
‘do better generally, than my cattle 
\have done the past two seasons on 
my Cloverland ranch. 

Cloverland is a natural grass coun- 
_try. We never have dry pastures in 


July or August, and the grazing sea- - 


‘son is as long, if not longer than in 
Iowa, because of the fact that the pas- 


By L. T. BOWERS 


One of Mr. Bowers’ Cloverland calves, born in May, 1918, sold in Chicago 
Stock Yards on Nov. 7, 1918, for $60. The false peace rumor on 
that date took the price down from $70 to $60. 


tures stay green all summer, instead 
of drying up during July and August. 

This cutover land had considerable 
brush and slashings on it when I pur- 
chased it, but firing it once cleaned it 
up quite a bit, as shown by an ac- 
companying illustration. Now, by 
scattering blue grass where the fire 
has run, there will soon be a perma- 
nent sod formed. Clover, timothy 
and blue grass grow very thick along 
all the old logging roads where the 
seed became scattered when the lum- 
ber was being hauled out. 


I still make my home at Brooklyn, 
Iowa. We have one of those wonder- 
ful lowa farms. Iowa is, as all you 
readers know, one of the greatest 
corn and general farming states in 
the world, but the land is getting pret- 
ty high. I want to graze cattle in 
larger numbers than I can afford to in 
this state. Cloverland is just the 
place for extensive cattle grazing 
operations, for one who is not backed 
by unlimited capital. 

We can raise everything in Clover- 
land, with just as big yields, as in 
Iowa, with the single exception of ear 
corn. Fodder corn does very well 
there. I am convinced that it is a 
better grass country than either lowa 
or Illinois. 

There is some work connected with 
making a ranch or farm in Cloverland, 
yet the land is very cheap, and by 


Mr. Bowers’ cattle brought $13 a hundred weight at the Stock 
Yards, in November, 1918 


fencing and grazing stock among the 
stumps, while the land is being clear- 
ed, the livestock profits will pay for 
the necessary improvements. In a 
few years we will have enough land 
cleared to raise our own crops for 


considering the cost of raising the 
heifer until it becomes a cow, and the 
fact that the animal very often does 
not produce a profit on the care, feed 
and time in the dairy, we can readily 
figure a big loss to the farmer. The 
following records of cows in different 
herds in different counties show these 
losses: 

Total milk, 1915—Cows, scrubs: No. 
1, 2,788 lbs.; No. 2, 3,396 lbs.; No. 3, 
3,570 lbs.; No. 4, 3,896 lbs.; No. 5, 2,439 
lbs.; No. 6, 5,870 lbs.; No. 7, 2,364 lbs.; 
No. 8, 3,436 lbs. 

Compared with these are five well- 
bred, 2-year-old heifers that gave over 
100,000 lbs. of milk each, 

Buying good cows is very expensive. 
Raising good heifer calves is the sure 
way of maintaining or increasing the 
herd. Therefore, great care should be 
given to furnishing your heifers and 
cows with only the best of ancestry, 
by using pure-bred bulls. 

If the calf be given a good parent- 
age it is poor business to improperly 
feed, stunt, or otherwise make it im- 
possible for the animal to do her best 
as a cow. This happens, however, in 
some cases. It will pay to keep them 
vigorous, healthy and growing contin- 
ually. This does not mean keeping 
them fat. 

1. Cleanliness. 

2. Wholesome food. 

3. Exercise and proper protection. 


These three will usually produce 
well-grown calves and cows. 

Cleanliness must be observed from 
birth, lest white scours, etc. to devel- 


After grazing two summers in Cloverland many of Mr. Bowers’ cattle brought 
$130 a head, right off the grass. 


wintering our breeding stock and 
younger steers. Also, we can raise 
barley, rutabagas and clover for fin- 
ishing our stock for market. 

Our Cloverland grass is the best— 
no country has better. Since we can 
raise as much grain and hay, if not 
more, as on $200 to $300 an acre land 
in Iowa, you can readily see why I 
am enthusiastic over that part of the 
country. Clover is a weed there and 
the country is well named ‘“Clover- 
land.” 


Raising the Dairy Calf 


1. Keep only those from good 
cows and pure-bred sires. 

2. Keep the calf growing until 
matured. 

3. Don’t raise bull calves for 
breeding purposes from grade cows 
or sires. 


ECORDS in all dairy farming com- 
munities prove that poorly born 
calves, that is, from inferior cows 

or bulls, are always money losers for 
the farmer who raised them. After 


opment. As the dairy calf is fed by 
hand on whole and skim milk, a great 
opportunity is offered to have dirty, 
sour, unkempt pails and feeding con- 
ditions. If, so, scours are produced, 
the calves become sick, stunted and 
do not thrive. 


It has been proven many times and 
is common knowledge that skim milk- 
fed calves may be as vigorous, healthy 
and thrifty as those raised on whole 
milk. The milk can be just the same 
except for the removal of fat, and as 
this may be replaced by using proper 
feeds, such as crushed corn and oats, 
oatmeal, etc., excuse cannot be made 
that the feed is to blame for unthrifty 
calves. 


Feeding: Always give the calf the 
first milk of its mother whether allow- 
ed to suckle or not. As the calf’s 
stomach is small, it can‘t handle large 
amounts. A good rule is: Feed often 
and a little at a time. Eight, ten or 
twelve pounds per day are the right 
amounts to feed. Divide the day’s 
feed into as many parts as the number 
of times you feed the calf. A small, 
weak calf taking six pounds might be 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Chippewa Valley Ranch Is the Pride of Wisconsin 


IEING with the western sheep 


grazers for supremacy in making 

the vast area of idle cut-over lands 
of northern Wisconsin, northern Michi- 
gan and northeastern Minnesota prof- 
itable, corporations are being organ- 
ized and large purchases are being 
made to establish sheep breeding 
ranches. Prominent among these en- 
terprises is the Chippewa Valley 
Sheep Company of Milwaukee, with a 
capital of $400,000, which has purchas- 
ed 10,750 acres of ideal grazing land 
in the Chippewa valley, including five 
improved farms of approximately 1,400 
acres. Half of these five farms is un- 
der intense cultivation. The buildings 
are conservatively estimated at $25,- 
000. and could not now be reproduced 
for that sum. The ranch is situated in 
the north central part of Chippewa 
county, Wisconsin, four miles west of 
Holcombe, on the Chicago & North- 
Western railroad. 

While this tract is ideal for pasture 
and contains a sufficient acreage to 
provide ample winter feed for the foun- 
dation herd of 5,000 sheep, and the 
herd of thirty registered Holsteins and 
other pure bred farm stock, perhaps 
the most significant and the most im- 
portant of this company’s assets is 
George McKerrow, Wisconsin's grand 


old shepherd, who will act as super- ~ 


vising director of this great sheep 
ranch. Without exception, Mr. Mc- 
Kerrow has the most remarkable rec- 


r 


“Uncle George” McKerrow, Wisconsin's 
and America’s “grand old shepherd.” 


ord in the sheep business of any man 
in the world. Here it is: 

Fifty-seven years actively 
sheep business. 


Show ring career fifty-two years. 


He has imported more pure bred 
sheep than any other importer in 
America. 


He has won more prizes in the show 
ring than any other man in the entire 
world, living or dead. 

For sixteen years he was president 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

He has conducted farm institutes 
throughout every county in upper Wis- 
consin; he knows sheep, he knows up- 
per Wisconsin and its possibilities. 

At a sale held at his farm in the vil- 
lage of Pewaukee last fall he sold 136 
sheep for $138,860. His sale of pure 
bred sheep for 1917 totaled $30,000. 

His life has been dedicated to the 
upbuilding of Wisconsin’s livestock in- 
dustry and his name is a household 
word throughout the length and 
breadth of the state. 

Mr. McKerrow brings with him as 


in the 
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superintendent of the Chippewa Val- 


ley Sheep company’s ranch Mr. 
Charles W. Scholtz, who was head 
shepherd for fifteen years for Mr. Mc- 
Kerrow, and during the last three 


years was superintendent of the Min- 
nesota State Farm at Owantonna and 
has the distinction of being the first 
man who ever made the state farm 
yield a profit, 

With such experts as these assum- 
ing active management of this mag- 
nificent enterprise the Chippewa Val- 
ley Sheep Company’s ranch is not only 
destined to be a financial success, but 
will soon become a great show place 
and demonstration farm of the possi- 
bilities,of the sheep and wool indus- 
try in the undeveloped cut-over land 
livestock empire of the north. Mr. Mc- 
Kerrow will demonstrate that the lum- 
ber barons didn’t really take the 
cream when they carried away mil. 
lions in lumber products, but actually 
took no more than the skimmed milk, 
leaving the cream of nature’s wealth 
to fall to the sheep herder, the dairy- 
man and the practical agriculturist. 

The company has selected a dis- 
tinctively attractive tract of hardwood 
land, all of which is a rich clay. loam 
soil. The topography is hilly, reduc- 
ing the amount of low wet soil to a 
minimum, contains an abundance of 
fresh water in streams and little lakes, 
with high, dry banks. 

A table of estimated earnings and 
expenditures has been carefully pre- 
pared, based on minimum production 
and maximum cost in order to “play 
safe,” which is an unusually interest- 
ing mathematical calculation on what 
may be expected from a well conduct- 
ed, well ordered sheep ranch. A nota- 
tion is made that the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station during 
twenty years averaged approximately 
161 per cent. increase per annum with 
sheep, but the experts employed by 
this company estimate their increase 
at 100 per cent annually, an estimate 
all sheep men know to be Cconserva- 
tive, considering the fact that the com- 
pany has adequate buildings and every 
facuity tor caring for lambs. The esti- 
mate of ‘wool production is placed at 
seven pounds per head, which is far 
below normal trom a herd composed 
of anything resembling a good breed 
of sheep and given any sort of care. 
It is proposed to add half the annual 
increase to the original breeding herd. 

With these basic figures estimates 
are given for each year for a period of 
ten years. The result at the end of ten 
years, expressed in dollars, follows: 


D7, S1SMaM DS wake Pores ves es « $ 782,504 
1,914,059 lbs. of wool at 30c 574,217 
42,812 sheep at $10 428,120 


sere eee 


Total receipts in cash....$1,784,841 


Chippewa Valley, Wisconsin, ranch. A natural shelter, sloping 
to a beautiful spring. 


The estimated inventory of the 
ranch on the tenth year follows: 


40,000 sheep on hand at $10.. $400,000 
20,000 lambs on hand at $8 160,000 
10,750 acres of land at $50.. 537,500 


inventory.... z «$1, sb. 500 


The operating expenses of the *Tanch 
are placed at $58,000 annually, which, 
with the seven per cent dividend on 
the $400,000 preferred stock, gives a 
net expenditure during the ten years 
of $860,000. This leaves a balance of 
cash received of $924,841, which, with 
the stock on hand and _ increased 
value of the land as shown by the 
tenth year inventory, makes a total 
of $2,022,341 in cash and tangible as- 
sets. 


The plan of the company is to clear 
the entire 10,750 acres during the ten- 
year period. Cleared land adjacent to 
the ranch is now worth all the way 


Total of 


‘from $50 to $150 an acre, so the esti- 


mated value of $50 an acre placed on 
the ranch at the end of ten years, is 
very conservative and in keeping 
with the ‘margin of safety” that has 
been placed upon the expected re. 
turns from the big enterprise within 
the next ten years. 

Equally interesting are the figures 
given on the competitive advantages 
the Chippewa Valley ranch will enjoy 
over the western ranges. A table is 
given showing the advantage in the 
items of freight and shrinkage and 
figured on the basis of 250 sheep to 
a double deck car. These figures are: 

Rate from inter-mountain points to 
Chicago— 


25,000 lbs. per car of 250 sheep 
at $1.03 per cwt. 

Feed, unloading and loading in 
LTANSIC Mele leit 64.35 

Shrinkage, 10 ibs. a ‘head, at 10c 250.00 


TOL aes certs cs « -$571,85 
Rate from Holcombe, Wis., raneh 
station, to Chicago— 
25,000 lbs. per car of 250 sheep 


- $257.50 


«Vitel 0's) eens 
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at 29C per GWwt.. ste< ssincse'ss oad. 12000 
Shrinkage, 3 lbs. a head, at 10c 75.00 
DOtalews cece avetate:s ais Blew eset PLATOU 


By simple subtraction it will be 
seen that the Chippewa Valley Sheep 
Company will save $424.35 on each 
carload of sheep shipped to Chicago, 
or $1.70 per head, annually. To drive 
home the importance of these figures 
it is shown that this annual saving on 
40,000 sheep would amount to $68,000, 
or 17 per cent. on its total capital 
stock of $400,000. 

These basic figures ought to be of 
value to anyone interested in sheep 
raising on the cut-over lands of Clov- 
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erland; they give a basis of calcula 
tion for increases, profits and expend 
tures, that will apply to any district i 
Cloverland; and the competitive 
vantages will not be materially altel 
ed .when compared with any ranch, ¢ 
prospective ranch anywhere in Clove 
land. 
The question is frequently asked by 
men: interested in sheep raising, 
though not experienced and perhaps 
never contemplating actual engage- 
ment in the business, but at the same 
time they want to know ‘what’s in it,” 
and all about the production of wool, 
how quickly sheep multiply, what 
sheep cost and what the return 
net profit will be, the cost of mark 
ing, and all the “why’s” of Cloverla 
being the best district in the Uni 
States, if not in the world, for sheep 
raising. 
Here the answers to all their ques 
tions are given concretely and in con- 
cise form by the experts of the Chip 
pewa Valley Sheep Company. 
course these figures and tables w 
prepared for the direct benefit of 
company, but the extreme conserv 
ism shown in all calculation maki 
their tables an excellent standard for 
estimates that may be applied to any 
section of Cloverland, the only depar- 
ture necessary being in estimating 
land valuation and deductions for 
rocky soil that could not be cultivated 
or marshy areas not adaptable for 
sheep raising or . cultivation. No 
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Pea field on Chippewa Valley ranch 
At right, W. G. Bissell, president 
Wisconsin Advancement Assn. — 


change whatever may be made so fa! 
as the sheep are concerned, unless 
would be to slightly increase all esti 
mates of profit. 


The total fire loss of Iron River du 
ing the past year was only $2,501, 
fire department having been call 
upon twice during the year to stre 
the fire hose. This is certainly an 
ceptionally good record. 


Hewson, pastor of the Mitchel Methe 
dist Episcopal church at Negaune 
has received an, appointment as 
member of the staff of the Ishpemin 
hospital. 


Dr. W. J. Hewson, son of Rev. R. L 
§ 


At a special meeting of the Ret 
Jacket council that body denied the 
street car company the right to in 
crease the fare. It is said the actior 
of the council was unanimous. 


William H. Jones, district depu' 
supreme dictator of the Loyal Ord 
of Moose, visited at St. Ignace, Sa 
naw and other cities below the strait 


The latest stunt in smuggling booz 
is to fill hot water bags. Victor 
man, of Bessemer, tried the game, 
was taken in by officers of the law 


The Mass Mining company of Onto 
nagon county returned to one-hal 
time, or one shift in heen th due | 
labor scarcity, 
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I drove into the little town of 

Ewen, which is located in the 
yntral part of the south end of On- 
magon county. It was supper time 
ad I stopped to eat before driving on 
me. 
) At the supper table I was introduc- 
ij to a man from Arizona who had 
yme into the country that morning 
tad had already been around a bit 
ad talked with some of the people. 
I: told me where he had been, who 
ed talked with and what. he was 
yoking for. He wanted a place to 
raze and winter cattle—a whole year 
duad proposition that would take his 
jatire attention and be permanent. 


“Well,” I said, “How does the coun- 
‘y impress you so far?” 

| “T didn’t see any big herds of cattle 
\¢ big cattle ranches anywhere around 
ais locality.” He seemed to carry 
fe idea in this short statemént and 
ae look on his face that may be the 
wesence of droves of cattle would 
iake this look like a cattle country. 
_ thought afterward of a bunch of 
jood replies I might have made along 
ye line that he possibly had also seen 
jlenty of cattle in so-called cattle sec- 
jons where the grass and water were 
auch less convincing. They are cer- 
ainly as essential to a real cattle 
country as the presence of cattle. 


\ “No?” I remarked. “That’s not par- 
‘cularly strange. Some of our local 


ny evening in August of this year 


‘Co-operative cheese factory at Ewen, 
Ontonagon county 

} 

jeople can’t see them, either. But 
‘ou, a stock man, will only have to 
e around here a few days when you'll 
‘evelop such an ability to see into the 
ature that everywhere you go you'll 
2e cattle.” 


| And so we got acquainted. He was 
‘lunt and outspoken and I was per- 
eetly frank. He had observed that 
‘ome of our farmers were not running 
rong to livestock and some had told 
(ed that there was no money in cat- 

e. He could see all kinds of pas- 
re; and hay and grain looked fine. 
l€é saw some prosperous looking 
laces and the cattle all looked good. 
fe agreed with me that there were 
lways some farmers in every locality 
‘tho didn’t seem to be able to get on 
le right track and that this was par- 
cularly liable to be true where con- 
itions were such as to make one line 
f farming decidedly more profitable 
lan most others. Some men will not 
ke that line. I told him I was con- 
inced that livestock in some form 
tust be the basis of agriculture in 
mtonagon county. There are other 
ranches, such as the strawberry busi- 
ess, that are successful, but these 
re specialties for the individual and 
ot general propositions for the coun- 
Ve 


' ty the next day. 
him that it was a livestock country//)\} 
‘accompanying clearing. He wondered 
| if it were necessary to have such large 
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By ROSWELL G. CARR 


Compare: -old and new barnsZon™John"Kurth’s farm, Ontonagon county. 
barn planned by Mr. Carr, the county agricultural agent 


New 


I spent the evening with him, stay- 
ed over and took him about the coun- 
I wanted to convince 


and that the farmers with the live-/ 
stock were making a success. I want-). 
ed to convince him for two or three 
reasons. First, I made up my mind 
that he knew the cattle game and I 
would rather hear him say, “This 
looks to me like a cattle country,” 
than hear it from a thousand fellows 
who are not familiar with the “ins” 
and “outs” of the business. Then, too, 
of course, I wanted to see him locate 
in Cloverland and I had rather he 
would come to Ontonagon county, 
where I knew he would be satisfied, 
than to have him go to some other 
county, where—but then, of course, 
there’s no use rubbing it in—especial- 
ly after they’ve all admitted it. 

And so I showed him around. I 
didn’t show him any big herds of cat- 
tle—we haven’t them. And he didn’t 
see very many farmers with beef cat- 
tle. But he did see long and broad 
stretches of rolling green country 
bordered way in the distance by green 
timber. Some of these stretches were 
dotted quite thickly with small clear- 
ings and new buildings. Some had 
not been touched by human hand 
since the timber was removed. These 
had occasional clumps of second 
growth particularly along the streams 
and everywhere were covered with 
timothy and clover. 


He did see in the edge of many a 
little clearing a neat, prosperous set 


of farm buildings and many times he 
remarked at the size and up-to-date 


‘iiconstruction of a barn in contrast, as 


it appeared to him, to the size of the 


barns to hold the product of the-clear- 
ings, and I explained to him that the 
barns held a bunch of livestock as 
well as the hay. He couldn’t see the 
stock. They, of course, were back be- 
hind the clearings in the land yet un- 
settled. We found some of the cattle 
and while they were in good flesh 
still they were mostly dairy stuff. It 
was not difficult to show him that the 
dairy cow was the best proposition 
for these new farmers with small capi- 
tal and a large amount of labor in 
their own families. 


We talked with some of the farm- 


ers and he learned that the number of 
cows and young stock they kept was 
limited only by the amount of winter 
feed they could produce on their clear- 
ings and the extent of their credit with 
which to buy more cows. Pasture was 
never taken into consideration—plenty 
of that on the other fellow’s land. He 
found most every farmer was borrow- 
ing about all the money he could and 
when he asked them what they did 
with it they told him they were buy- 
ing cows and clearing land. 

At every station he saw a string of 
cream -cans. Occasionally we met a 
one-horse rig on the road with a can 
of cream in the back and we picked up 
one Finnish woman who had carried 
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New High School at Ewen, Ontonagon county 
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Ontonagon Clover Makes Cream. Will It Grow Beef? 


a five-gallon can about two-thirds full 
for better than three miles, on her 
back. 


The express agent’s figures at one 
station, and there are not over sixty 
settlers in a radius of three miles 
from there with an average of perhaps 
twenty cleared acres on each place, 
showed shipments of cream amount- 
ing to 1,180 gallons for the month of 
December, 1,170 gallons in February, 
4,120 gallons during the following 
June and 3,040 gallons in August. The 
total for the year being 24,985 gallons. 
He was convinced that the little farm- 
ers made the dairy business a year’ 
around proposition and it brought 
them returns at all times of the year. 
He could also see that the cows were 
helping the little settler prosper, not 
because he had a special market for 
dairy products, but because the pas- 
ture cost nothing, he got a big crop of 
clover hay and he had plenty of fam- 
ily labor. 


I asked my companion if he didn’t 
think those same settlers given more 
capital with which to get more land 
ready for clover hay and more cattle 
to eat the hay would prosper in the 
beef business. 

“Yes,” he said, “I believe they 
would and their wives wouldn’t have 
to pack the stuff to market on their 
backs, either. But of course the beef 
game is quite a bit different and may 
be these people couldn’t work into it.” 


—__ 


Near Bruce Crossing, Ontonagon county 


I agreed with him there. And he 
agreed with me that the conditions 
which were making for the success 
here of the little fellow with his dairy 
are fundamentally right for the_ big 
fellow with his beef cattle. 


We saw a few small bunches of beef 
cattle and sheep. He commented on 
their splendid condition. In some of 
these cases the farmer didn’t seem to 
be prospering as well as his neighbors 
with the dairy, and my friend said, 
“Awe, he ain’t in the beef business, 
he just thinks he is.” 


We got back to the hotel for sup- 
per and I again asked him as I had 
done the night before what he thought 
of the country, and he said he thought 
that already he could begin to see 
some of the large herds of cattle. The 
gratifying thing he had to say, how- 
ever, was to the effect that while he 
had come into Cloverland with an 
idea that the possibilities had been 
exaggerated or that there were some 
big disadvantages cleverly concealed 
he found that we told the truth and 
uncovered everything. He said he 
could see nothing mysterious about 
the country, either, (it wasn’t a won- 
derland.) There simply seemed to be 
a remarkable combination of good 
livestock conditions that had not as 
yet become known to the beef and 
sheep men, 
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Successful Land Clearing With the Aid of Sheep 


Illustration No. 1 


AND clearing in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan presents many 
serious problems, both to the set. 

tlers and the stockmen. The small 
settler is almost always obliged to 
clear a small tract for the raising of 
feed to carry what little livestock he 
is likely to have through the winter, 
besides enough for a small patch of 
potatoes and a family garden. While 
this is undoubtedly true with a man 
owning much livestock, yet the situa- 
tion with the latter is not usually as 
acute as with the small settler having 
very limited means. The man witha 
great deal of stock usually possesses 
capital enough to buy feed for all of 
the animals he wishes to winter over, 
and to clear his lands. However, the 
chief problem is to get enough of the 
cut-over land into condition for pro- 
ducing the maximum feeds in both in- 
stances. Both classes are interested 
in accomplishing the above ends at 
minimum costs. 

We have been working with these 
points in mind in order that we might 
be hetter able to give out some of 
the desired information. Our infor- 
mation on the subject is limited en- 
tirely to clearing up hardwood lands. 
However, I feel that the same meth- 
ods would apply equally well to most 
softwood areas, but that it would re 
quire a longer term of years with the 
latter as softwood stumps do not de- 
cay as rapidly as hardwood stumps. 

Pictures 1 and 2—These two pic- 
tures illustrate the actual conditions 
with which we came in contact in 
clearing cut-over land, free of brush 
and slashings. 

An area ot 235 acres was cleared as 
shown in the following photographs 
for $946.68 or at an average cost of 
$4.02 per acre. ‘ 

The photographs one and two 
show true illustrations of a tract of 
235 acres of cut-over land on the 
Experiment Station farm at Chatham, 
Mich. We started clearing this tract 
of second growth and slashings in 
June, 1916. Im doing this work, defi- 
nite plans were laid and closely ad- 
hered to. First, there was strip about 
20 rods to 30 rods wide carefully 
cleared and piled around the entire 


piece. The diagramatic outline oppo- 
site will make clear this point. When 
the wind was in favorable directions 
to help keep the burning under con- 
trol, all of the material in this strip 
was burned. When this was completed, 
men were put to starting fires over 
the entire enclosure at such a time 
when the wind was reasonably strong 


Illustration No. 2 


By BURTON 


and the slashings very dry. It was an 
easy matter to keep the fires within 
the enclosure at all times. 


The cost of clearing was’ reduced 
fully one-half by running fire over the 
cut-over lands before cutting down the 
second growth and piling the slash- 
ings. After burning all that could be 
profitably handled in that matter, a 
crew of men were employed to cut 
and pile the remaining portion. The 
job of clearing of slashings and sec- 
ond growth was completed by the 
middle of October of the same year af 
a total cost of $946.68 for 235 acres a. 
for an average of $4.02 per acre. 


Photograph 3 illustrates how the 


W. HOUSHOLDER 


ture and hay. All of the different 
seeds are well represented. Note the 
grass in photograph 3. It would 
pasture from two to three sheep per 
acre now (one year from date of seed- 
ing.) It is planned to pasture this 
new seeding for a period of four or 


. five years before plowing. At the end 


of this time, all of the brush will have 
been killed and the stumps mostly rot- 
ted, which will again reduce the cost 
of clearing to a minimum. 

Note.—Blue grass was not sown in 
the mixture, as it comes in naturally 
in time. I believe that it should be 
mixed in, and alfalfa and Mammoth 
clover omitted as they often fail to 
grow. 


Sheep on Chatham Experiment Station, Cloverland 


tract looks one and one-half years 
from date of clearing and one year 
from date of seeding. 

May, 1917, this same tract was seed- 
ed with a mixture of the following 
seeds: Timothy, 4 pounds; alsike, 2 
pounds; June clover, 2 pounds; Mam- 
moth clover, 2 pounds and alfalfa 2 
pounds, at the rate of 10 pounds per 
acre. The cost per acre was $1.87. 
This mixture of seed was scattered 
broadcast among the stumps with an 
ordinary hand seeder. The ground was 
not prepared in any way, nor was the 
seed harrowed ir. It was just thrown 
on and washed into the soil by the 
rain. The seeding that developed was 
fairly good. After one year of reseed- 
ing itself, it will furnish excellent pas- 


Illustration No. 4 


Illustration No. 5 


Picture 4.—This piece of land is a 


true representation of many thousands 


of acres in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. Note in the picture below 
what a difference sheep will make in 
one season. 

Picture 5—Sheep as-land clearers 
on the Station farm. 

It is claimed that 20 sheep are equal 
to one man in clearing land. Contrast 
this picture with the one above. These 
pictures were both taken off cut-over 
land on the Station farm, and at the 
same time. The only difference is this 
one shows cut-over land grazed by 
sheep and the other was not. 

Picture 6—The living lamb  in- 
creases from this flock of ewes was 
116.3 per cent, gpring of 1918. 


Illustration No. 3 


Picture 7—Picture of same fl 
shown in picture 6, only taken for 
months later. Can you pick out ft 
lambs? This picture was taken at th 
same time as the one on the fronti 
piece. It is the same flock. 
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The large cut shows a flock of she( 
used on the Station for more purposi| 
than one, namely, breeding, wool pr 
duction, demonstration, land clearin) 
etc. Note how free from brus 
green sprouts and weeds the land | 
over which these sheep have pasture) 
Also, how well the stumps have r¢ 
ted. Six years ago, the stumps shoy 
on this picture were green and t) 
field a wilderness of small _ seco) 
growth. Today, it has a rich grow 
of June grass and white clover ai, 
will pasture four to six sheep to t) 
acre. While sheep are keeping doy, 
the brush, killing out the _ sprou 
causing the stumps to rot, and helpii} 
to fit the land for cultivation, they ai, 
at the same time, increasing the s 
fertility, increasing in weight, rep! 
ducing their kind and furnishing t 
country with wool for our backs. Thi} 
Owners of cut-over lands, who Ww. 
handle them correctly, can receive 
good income from them and, at t 
same time be preparing them for tl 
plow and maximum crops, besid! 
performing a very patriotic and us 
ful work. 

Pictures 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12.—The 
were taken from a small portion 
140 acres on the Station farm clear 
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Illustration No. 6 


Illustration No. 7 


id seeding this tract were very much 
| has been outlined. This field joins 
je, one shown in group one and two, 
ad is part of the same farm. It has 
sen pastured by sheep and cattle for 
ie of five years and there is not 
-green sprout to be seen anywhere. 
ere has not been any pasturing 
. this part this year. Note how 
lick the grass stands. It still has 
splendid stand of timothy, alsike, 
ne clover and some alfalfa, - — 
This series represents an area 
action over five acres. The first 
cture in the series shows a fair sam- 
2 of the whole 140 acres. The 
ump land shown in this set of pic- 
res was measured and cleared of 
stumps separately for the purpose 
( ascertaining the exact cost, per 
re. There are an average of 100 
amps, big und little, to the acre. 
yte how they have rotted in illustra- 
m 8. Illustration 9 shows how the 
Id looks after a man has’ gone 
rough with a team, doubletrees and 
‘ain and pulled out the most rotten 
‘es. It hardly looks like the same 
bce. However, it is and the picture 
(8 taken from the same point with 
2 camera facing the same direction 
i near as possible. 
Picture 10 of this series depicts 
ity nicely the work of dynamite on 
pse rotten stumps. It required only 
i pounds of dynamite to blast all of 
2 stumps remaining on the whole 
2 acres after a man had gone 
‘ough with a team, doubltrees and 
iin. It did not require quite 25 
ands per acre. Two hundred forty- 
is stumps were left on this area or 
,Per acre. One pound, two sticks 
dynamite was all that was needed 
ihlast two of these stumps, or an 
vrage of about one-half pound of 
jamite per stump. Had these 
mps been blasted when green, it 
ald have taken many times this 
ount. 
jlustration No. 11 shows how the 
te field looks after the stumps are 
piled together for burning and No. 
will give one an idea of how it 
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Illustration No. 10 
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IIlustration No. 12 


looks after burning. From this field, 
We expect to make nearly two tons of 
good mixed hay per acre, 


Picture No. 13 shows the crew of 
men and the equipment they used for 
clearing. It took a group of men 
1 5-6 days to remove, pile and burn 
the stumps on this tract of five acres. 
I wish also to mention that out of this 
bunch of men, only two had any prac- 
tical experience in land clearing. One 
boy was from the ‘‘Boy’s Working Re- 
serve,” one claimed to be too young to 
get in that organization, one had al- 
ways been an office man and one was 
from the city. I make mention of 
these facts and call the reader’s at- 
tention to them for the purpose of ex- 
plaining that these untrained chaps 
can be used advantageously under 
good supervision. Especially is this 
true through these times of stress. I 
use these boys to do all kinds of farm 
work. 


Diagramatic outline of tract. 
N. 23 rods 


W. 42 rods 
SPO1 gz 


The complete cost of clearing this 
5-acre tract of stumps and first plow- 
ing, as outlined above is: 


Fuse, 361, 
Caps, 253, at 1.458c 
Man, hours 110.5 at 25c 
Team, hours 85 at 25c 


Average cost per acre .... 
Average cost of first plo 
and man 12 hours 


Cost of clearing of second 


Dyatanalte ss L24. Ibs: at 18:75 ..:0.<ceeeneeeeeneneeeen ae tees eee $23.25 
at $.708 each ... 


Total cost per acre ......... 


ssseceseeeoussevenenseesssessseonssossecseses $19.08 


Cost of seeding per acre .... 


Illustration No, 8 


This data shows that, even under 
these conditions, it will cost approxi- 
mately $25.00 per acre to clear cut- 
over land of hardwood stumps, brush 
and slashings. It is impossible to say 
definitely how much it would have 
cost to clear land of slashings and 
green stumps immediately after the 
timber had been removed. As near as 
I can estimate the cost as taken from 
the words of small farmers and set- 
tlers, it would cost between $75.00 
and $150.00 per acre. 


A summary of my arguments for 
the policy pursued on the station are: 
First, after spending the small sum 
of $4.02 per acre on cut-over land and 
$1.87 per acre for seed, we had it in 
shape to raise its first good crop, pas- 
ture. Second, this crop of pasture 
would support from two to three sheep 
per acre one year from date of seed- 
ing and about 4 to 6 thereafter. Third, 
that, while being pastured by live 
stock, the soil fertility is improving, 
the green sprouts are being killed, 
causing the stumps to rot. Fifth, that 
while sheep are helping to:clear and 
improve the land, they are, at the 
same time, turning money over to the 
owner which will help support him 
and clear the land of its remaining 
stumps at the least possible cost. 


Picture 14.—First crop of barley 
raised on land as illustrated in last 
series of pictures. Yield in 1918 was 
49.3 bushels per acre. This is our saf- 
est substitute crop for corn. 


The cost of clearing land which has 
grown hardwood timber will not be 
the same in all places as what we 
have obtained here. This will vary 
according to the many factors involv- 
ed; as methods pursued or manage- 
ment, thickness of second growth, 
prices of labor, years of pasturing be- 
fore removing stumps, kind of stumps, 
nature of soil, etc. From this it will 
be seen that each piece of clearing 
will be a problem within itself. Much 
of the cutover land in the Upper Pen- 
insula ought to be cleared at a less 
cost per acre than the Station farm; 
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Illustration No. 9 


and much of it will cost considerably 
more. The above article will only 
serve as an aid to one in formulating 
the approximate cost of clearing his 
land. 


John Anderson, convicted at Esca- 
naba of the murder of John Malberg, 
in Kipling the night of November 11, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life in the Marquette prison by Judge 
Flannigan. The murder of Malberg 
was the fourth in Delta county in the 
last seven years. In April, 1917, Ar- 
thur Lindquist was allowed to plead 
guilty to manslaughter for the murder 
of Al Fogarty. In January, 1915, George 
Miller, a sailor, was convicted of sec- 
ond degree murder for killing of a 
brother sailor, and last January an In- 
dian was allowed to plead guilty to 
manslaughter for the killing of his 
wife with an axe. 


A correspondent of the Menominee 
Herald-Leader from Koss writes: “I 
believe our town deserves a little 
boost in regard to health conditions. 
While all other places have been vis- 
ited by the terrible influenza epidemic, 
we have all escaped it so far. There 
has been no case of sickness requiring 
the service of a physician here this 
winter. We have several residents 
past the age of 70 years who are still 
capable of doing a big day’s work, 
none of whom have been laid up this 
winter on account of sickness. Mrs. 
C. Smith, age 84, does her housework, 
and is aS spry as a girl. Mrs. Smith 
has two sons in the service, one at 
Camp Custer and one in France. 


Thirty-four “speak-easy” manipula- 
tors of booze were sentenced at Sault 
Ste. Marie for a term in the Detroit 
house of correction. Fifteen arrests 
were made by the constabulary from 
various sections of Cloverland. Fines 
ranged from $150 to $300, and some 
were fined and given a jail sentence. 
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Reclaiming Water-Logged Lands Is a Profitable Enterprise ; 


NE of the most inviting fields for 
6) land improvement work, looked 

at from a national standpoint, is 
the drainage or reclamation of land 
which either cannot be cultivated at 
all because always under water or be- 
cause too wet the greater portion of 
the year. It has been estimated that 
there are in the United States some- 
where between 100 and 150 million 
acres now classed as cultivated that 
could be made to yield increased re- 
turns if the land were systematically 
drained. The foregoing figures do not 
include between 80 and 90 million 
acres of Jand which have never been 
cultivated but which could be brought 
into cultivation chrough comprehen: 
sive drainage and thus be made to add 
a very substantial amount co our agré 
cultural resources. 

Although the most promising field 
for drainage development is perhaps 
in the south, there are nevertheless 
la*ge areas in various mid-western 
states, such as Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa, where idle acres need the 
magic touch of drainage. Again, there 
are vast areas in the west where agri- 
culture has for years been carried on 
by irrigation and where continual ir- 
rigation has so water-logged the soil 
that the land to again be restored to 
its full productiveness must be tile 
drained. Large sums of mouey have 
been spent in the part to reclaim the 
dry, uncultivated lands of the west 
and southwest, while millions of acres 
now too wet to be cultivated regularly 
have been overlooked. I'he backward- 
ness of land drainage progress is at- 
tributed to several causes, largeiy to 
skepticism among owners regarding 
the prospective profits. Other causes 
may be considered as a lack of knowl- 
edge of drainage principles and prac- 
tices, a lack of capital and lack of ap- 
preciation for the fact that expendi- 
tures of this kind must be regarded as 
investment and not a form of farm 
operating expense that reduces 
profits. 

Drainage has been conspicuous in 
the far west but it has also beeu quite 
common in New York and other north- 


A swamp that tile will reclaim 


ern states. The government has con- 
ducted many investigations and as a 
result, has gradually accumulated fig- 
ures which show conclusively that in 
many instances tile drainage has dou- 
bled and trebled crops and increased 
the value of the land so improved, 
anywhere from 50 to 300 per cent. The 
incentive given to increase food pro- 
duction, due to depletion of food sup- 
plies throughout the world because of 
the war, resulted in more attention be- 
ing given to land drainage proposi- 
tions last year than were perhaps ever 
given to the subject in any other 
twelve months. 

There is sufficient proof available to 
convince the doubter that there is no 
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By H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


Draining a young orchard to lower ground water level 


question as to the wisdom of invest- 
ing in land drainage. Land drainage 
has its value not only from the stand- 
point of increased productiveness of 
the land or complete reclamation of 
land that previously has been entire- 
ly unproductive but also from the 
standpoint that the doing away with 
swamps and marshes effectively de- 
stroys the common breeding places 
for mosquitoes, which are propagators 
and carriers of malaria. So, drainage 
has a profit side from the community 
health standpoint. 

Profits on the side of improved com- 
munity health were shown in reports 
from physicians whose patients re- 
sided@ in the community. In the five 
years preceding the improvement by 
tiling these township lands, there nad 
been recorded nearly 1,500 cases of 
malarial diseases, aie in the five 
years following drainage fewer than 
500 such cases had been opserved, 
Everybody knows that sickness is ex- 
pensive, therefore one should not need 
to be reminded that profits come from 
keeping well, so investments in any 
means that will promote better health 
pay big dividends. 

Although the profit of health is asso- 
ciated with the profit of increased 
yield from drained lands, no doubt the 
bigger, better crops most interest the 
farmer. His working capital is tied 
up in these lands and unless they can 
be made prceductive, capital is not 
only lying idle but is being slowly con- 
sumed by the drain of taxes. Of course 
the first question to be answered 
when a drainage proposition is up for 
consideration is, will it pay? This 
can be determined by a careful survey 
of the land to ascertain whether drain- 
age can be installed so that the 
ground water level will be lowered 
sufficiently to permit roots of growing 
crops to enter the soil the ,desired 
depth without coming into contact 
wtih the fixed level of ground waiter. 

Land drainage regulates the soil as 
well as removes surplus water from 
the soil. Doing the latter leads to the 
former by opening up the soil, aerat- 
ing it and thus developing a condition 
that retains moisture and maintains 
an even supply throughout the crop- 
growing season. 

In order to arrive at the. actual 
money value probably from a well-de- 
veloped drainage system, one must 
assume a number of conditions. If 
drainage increases the yield of corn 
25 bushels per acre and the corn is 
worth 50 cents a bushel, the returns 
of $12.50 per acre would be equivalent 
to a 10 per cent dividend on $125 or 
50 per cent annually on a cost of $25 
per acre for installing the system, An- 


other way is to consider the result- 
ing increased market value of the 
property. 

In considering the economy of farm 
drainage, it is also well to compare 
the probable results with similar 
probable returns from other invest- 
ments of money. If the farmer in- 
tends to invest more money in his 
farming operations, he must decide 
whether such an investment had best 
be devoted to purchasing more land 
or to improving some of the land he 
already has. If his corn land produc- 
ing 50 bushels per acre sells for $80 
per acre and he has marsh land which 
cost $10 per acre that produces noth- 
ing, drainage of such land at $30 per 
acre will be profitable, if as a result 
the land produces 25 bushels of corn, 
and there are no other costs for pre- 
paring the land for cultivation. If 
the total cost of reclamation is $50 
per acre and the result 50 bushels of 
corn, the land has been made worth 
$80 for a total cost of $60 per acre. 

When the advantages of land drain- 
age were first recognized attempts 
were made to secure the desired re- 
sults by a main open ditch to which 


smaller open lateral ditches or 
trenches led from the areas to be 
drained. As a rule, such systems 


lacked suitable outlet and as a result 
the weter level in the soil was not ma- 
ter‘allv lowered. Water simply stood 
in such channels and the expected re- 
sults were not attained. Furthermore, 
such open trenches, ditches, or chan- 
nels interfered considerably with the 
cultivation of the land. The water- 
ways naturally had to follow the land 
contour and this resulted in fields of 
irregular shape, necessitating much 
turning when cultivating crops in 
rows, to say nothing of the difficulty 
of getting machinery or equipment 
from one field to another without 
building small culverts over the 
trenches and bridges over the large 
ditches. In addition to these difficul- 
ties, soil erosion or washing, especial- 
ly where the grade of the ditch was 
such as best to accomplish drainage, 
soon resulted in destruction of the 
waterway; also, neglect to properly 
maintain these open channels invited 
caving of the sides and a growth of 
weeds, both of which tended to de- 
stroy the efficiency of the system. 
Many open trenches, wherever the 
system involved a large district, re- 
sulted in idle acres of land from in- 
ability to cultivate them. They con- 
ditions were responsible for the in- 
creasing recognition given to the ad- 
vantages of drainage by means of well 
constructed concrete tile drains. In 
such a system all waterways are un- 
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derground and hence offer no a 
tion to cultivation because permitti 
all land to be cultivated. No maine 
nance is required on such system 
once done properly, the work is do 
for all time. 

The underground concrete tile drat 
system may be laid to greater gra 
than the open waterway without f 
of soil erosion, in fact the increase 
grade contributes to keeping the dra 
open trom the mcre rapid flow of 
ter. Many persons are surprised — 
learn how a large open ditch tae 
1eplaced succe.sfully by tile of r 
tively smali diameter. Only where ¢ 
drainage improvement contemplate 
the reclamation of vast areas of 
lowlands where the volume of vale 
to be handled exceeds the capacity 0 
tue largest sizes of tile obtainable 
should the open ditch be considered 
Careful estimates of the flow in man} 
open channels will prove that th 
ditch was only an apparent necessit} 
—not a real one. 4 


In the process of manufacturin; 
concrete tile, no warping takes place 
The product is always true to shape 
thereto.e easy to lay with close joints 
so that earth will not get into ani 
clog the drain. As in the manufactur 
of any other product, however, bes 
results come from following certai 
of manufac 
ture. The farmer interested in drait 
age should not attempt to engage i 
the manufacture of concrete pipe 0 
tile since much time, experience an 
special facilities are necessary to pr 
duce tile of high grade. Establishe 
and well-equipped tile plants shoul 
be patronized—plants that are equi] 
ped with all of the modern facilitie 
recognized as essential to success i 
pipe or tile manufacture. 

In the manufacture of concrete pif 
or tile, only clean, well-graded san 
free from loam and vegetable matte 


; 
é 


Excavating for, and laying main 
line of tile trench 7 


or similar foreign materials shot 
be used. All materials including | 

water should be measured so as to. 
cure uniform proportions. Materi 
should be combined by using a mi 
that will thoroughly mix the mat ‘i 
so that every particle of sand w 
coated with cement and thus sect 
an intimate bond between -particl! 
The concrete should be proportion 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Capitalizing Rich Muck Lands After Draining Is Installed 


SORES 
LOPS 
| 


HE muck lands of Menominee 

county, Michigan, where carrying 

a sufficient amount of mineral 
matter, as nearly all of them do, are 
vonderfully fertile and productive 
vhen drained. 

The United States government, af- 
er looking over several states, has 
velected a tract of 30,000 acres bor- 
lering on Green bay just above the 
tity of Menominee, in Menominee 
hounty, and is now surveying it pre- 
iminary to large drainage and devel- 
pment operations to make homes for 
the soldier boys. There are many 
rarieties of muck in upper Wisconsin 
wnd Michigan, grading all the way 
/rom a soil with a good supply of min- 
sral matter to a soil made up almost 
mtirely of vegetable matter, and on 
urther to the deep peat formations 
hat carry almost no mineral elements 
if plant food. 

Mucks are formed on flat surface 
ands where the accumulation of vege- 
able matter has impeded the drain- 
.ge of the water and has piled up to 
‘he depth of from six inches to two 
leet—this holding up of the water 
‘revents the bacteria which causes 
‘he decay of all vegetable matter from 
ompleting its work. The bacteria of 
holds and decay must have both 
‘noisture and air to perform their 
‘functions and vegetable matter that 
3 under water continually does not 
ecay. The muck lands usually lie 
long streams or draws and are cov- 
lred with a heavy growth of cedar, 
lm, ash, etc. These areas are gen- 
‘rally narrow but often extended to 
‘ome distance in length. Such land 
(as a large amount of soluble mineral 
nd often considerable solid mineral 
‘ashed in and incorporated through 
he vegetable matter, making when 
rained, the most fertile, productive 
‘nd lasting soil to be had. 

' The underlying soil of these lands 
's usually the same as the surround- 
ag high lands. The best areas of 
iuck land are over soil of limestone 
rigin, which furnish lime to neutral- 
re the acids formed by the decaying 
egetation. Some of the larger areas 
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U. S. government is now making surveys of 30,000 acres of Menominee 
county lands for drainage and development work. Picture shows 
' similar land after drainage and cultivation. 


of deep muck may require the addi- 
tion of some potash to produce the 
best results, but the average tracts 
have a well balanced soil which im- 
proves rapidly with cultivation. 


Peat lands are generally formed in 
areas of considerable extent and near- 
ly always underlaid with sand or soil 
of sand-stone origin and are usually 
from two to ten feet in depth. They 
are nearly always formed by a growth 
of spragnum moss and are very acid. 
Large peat areas are generally cover- 
ed with blue-berries, small ferns, sour 
grass and occasionally some stunted 
spruce. These lands even after drain- 
age are seldom profitable for farming. 
They lack all the elements of plant 
food, excepting nitrogen of which they 
are almost entirely composed, but are 
so acid that even after drainage, bac- 
teria cannot work in them to make 
the nitrogen available. By draining 
and liming they may develop into 
farming lands at some future time. 


| 


* AST summer Prof. J. G. Fuller of 
the Wisconsin college and I were 
looking over some big Shorthorn 

eers on pasture near Mineral Point, 

jis, and he remarked: “I would like 


»see more of this land under cultiva- 
on.” A short time ago I was at Prof. 
uller’s beautiful 


‘mm and I remarked: 


northern Illinois 
“T would like 
) see more cattle on these farms.” 


‘e golden grain and the full corn 
ibs. Good pasture land is appre- 
ated by the producer of cattle. Ap- 
rently, cattle production and _ pas- 
‘ego together; and at this time, 
nd that is better adapted for 
azing than for cropping is playing a 
Ty important part in maintaning our 
eat and milk supply. Our future cat- 
2 Supply is also dependent upon the 
‘ality of our permanent pasture. 
The time was when the cattle feed- 
‘8 success was measured by the 
lount of corn he could feed and not 
t cattle “off feed.” The modern 
}2at and milk producer increases his 
tput by the judicious use of pasture 
d silage. And speaking of makin 
}Ik and meat on pasture and silage 
you know of a breed of cattle that 
js pasture and silage on the aver- 
fe farm into human food more eco- 
mically than the Shorthorns? If 


Muck lands in this district produce 
with little effort enormous crops of 
alsike clover, cabbage, celery, cauli- 
flower, onions, potatoes and all kinds 
of grass and root crops, and where 
well supplied with mineral matter, 
enormous crops of all the small grains. 

Henry Spencer, of Menominee Mich., 
last season sold $700 worth of excel- 
lent alsike clover that he raised on 
seven acres of well drained muck soil 
at Carney. C. I. Cook, of Menominee, 
some years ago dug a Short ditch to 
let the water out of a then almost 
worthless tract of muck land, since 
which time he has produced phenome- 
nal crops year after year, of celery, 
cabbage, Spanish onions, cauliflower, 
etc. Spanish onions sowed in a hot- 
house and transplanted have produc- 
ed $800 per acre, cauliflower has pro- 
duced $700 per acre, and other crops 
at the same rate. Mr. Cook considers 
his land worth $1,000 per acre to him, 
while before drainage it was only a 
frog pond. 


At 


the 
brothers drained a tract some years 
ago, of muck, and have produced with 
little effort the largest and most prof- 
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itable crops of hay, grain, potatoes, 
etc., that has been grown in that part 
of the county. 

A tourist passing over the county 
in the fall often sees gardens extend- 
ing from high land on to muck ground, 
where cabbage, onions, celery, car- 
rots, cauliflower, lettuce, etc., are be- 
ing grown and where well drained 
there is always found an enormous 
growth of perfect vegetables, unsur- 
passed in quality and flavor by any 
grown in any country. 


This same type of soil and climate, 
but not so favorably located, has pro- 
duced from $1,000 to $3,000 worth of 
head lettuce per acre, but here in 
Menominee county where the grower 
can ship to markets like Chicago by 
express in about seven hours’ running 
time has the great advantage of being 
able to put a better quality vegetable 
on the market than any that can be 
grown farther south and have it in 
better condition than any that has to 
be sent from longer distances, and no 
better vegetables can be grown any- 
where than on this government re- 
clamation tract lying on the shores of 
Green bay, the perfect combination of 
soil, rainfall and climate perfectly 
regulated by the influences of the 
great body of water produces this 
ideal combination. 


When these muck lands in Menomi- 
nee county are thoroughly developed, 
with their even climate, regular and 
ample rainfall, they will be a great re- 
source to the county and state, and 
will produce as much revenue per 
acre with as little effort as any lands 
in the United States. They are ideal 
for the small farmer and truck gar- 
dener. A few acres is all that will be 
required to support the average fam- 
ily. The people of Menominee county 
are anxiously looking forward to the 
time when this land will be fully de- 
veloped and occupied, bringing one 
more great resource to this county. 


cattle Production and Pasture Go 
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Tog e ther—? “Shorthorns in America’’ 


you do, be out with it. Apparently the 
average farmers haven’t found the 
other breeds because most are using 
Shorthorns. . 

Men who can make choice steers, at 
the present time, on grass and pasture 
are really doing patriotic service. The 
concentrates must be conserved for 
human food. Where choice blue grass 
and good water abound, choice Short- 
horn steers are making choice human 
food; and if some sections of our coun- 
try are not producing big crops of 
wheat and corn “we should worry.” 

The following clipping appeared in 
a recent issue of The Drovers’ Jour- 
nal: “Griswold Bros, of Livingston, 
Wis., who are well known as breeders 
of Shorthorn cattle, Poland-China hogs 
and Percheron horses, sold on Tues- 
day’s market a car of choice cattle of 
their own feeding at $18.35, weighing 
1,618 Ibs. The load netted nearly 
$5,000. This is a record price for Wis- 
consin cattle.” 

The operations of the Griswold 
Bros, have always been interesting to 
me. The following letter written me 
by Robert Griswold explains very 
clearly the methods employed by Gris- 
wold Bros. in making Shorthorns pay. 
Notice the absence of corn in the ra- 
tion, and how the Shorthorns gained 
in weight: 

“Your letter of the 4th is received. 
Most of the steers were the correct 


type, but a few were plain and a little 
coarse. The figures we will give you 
do not show as much gain as our 
heavy cattle usually make, but the fig- 
ures are hardly fair to the cattle. They 
weighed 1,290 lbs, on Sept. 18, 1917, 
but were weighed after only a mile 
and a half drive on a grass fill. They 
cost $13.10 per cwt. 

“They were run on grass until about 
the first of December when we put 
them in the yard on mixed hay silage 
and about a pound daily per head of 
cottonseed meal. The silage was in- 
creased slightly when cold weather 
set in and the cottonseed meal was 
increased gradually to about 1% Ibs. 
daily until near grass when they were 
given about 2 pounds for a short time. 
On May 4 they were turned into the 
pasture, 17 head on 40 acres, and given 
a light feed of silage and cottonseed 
meal once daily. Through the winter 
they got it in two feeds, 
morning and evening, 
hay always accessible. 
On August 31, they 
were put in a dry lot 
on timothy hay and a 
little grain to dry them 
up for shipment. They 
were driven six miles 
to the scale on Septem- 
ber 2, weighing 1,630 
lbs., with a further 
shrink of 12 lbs. per 
head at the Chicago 
scale on September 3, 
selling at $18.35. The 
expense on the_ ship- 
ment was $79.70, leav- 


ing $123.20 per head to pay the feed 
bill with, Previously the drive to 
the scale in buying has been a 
little more to our advantage and 
has shown in the final reckoning. 
Our younger cattle had a little 
advantage over these weighing in, 
many of them after an eleven mile 
drive, and besides they have actually 
put on more pounds from all appear- 
ances, but have not yet come to the 
test, but will probably be marketed 
within the next two weeks. We will 
be pleased to give you the figures on 
them also. They were all run in the 
same feed lot.” 


“$123.20 per head to pay the feed 
bill.” Remember, all the feed except 
the cottonseed meal was grown on the 
Such is the patriotic service of 
good men, good grass and good cattle. 


farm. 
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The Mills Which Made the “Mackinaw” Famous 


N THE very heart of Cloverland, al- 
most in the geographical center of 
the thirty million acres of cut-over 

land in northeastern Minnesota, north- 
ern Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
that are available for sheep grazing, 
has grown a remarkable industry that 
depends solely upon wool production 
for its materials of manufacture. Yet, 
within the bounds of this vast area of 
undeveloped wealth there is not 
enough wool produced to keep this in- 
dustry running on half time. Millions 
of acres of land, all affording unex- 
celled pasturage for sheep, lie idle, 
and this woolen industry is compelled 
to import from other districts of the 
United States and from South Amer- 
ica 80 per cent of its raw material to 
operate the mills and factories to their 
full capacity the year round. 

This remarkable industry, which 
comprises woolen mills, knitting 
works, garment factories, and a mam- 
moth wholesale house and general of- 
fice building to distribute the manu- 
factured products to all parts of the 
earth, is conducted by F. A. Patrick & 
Company. Mr. Patrick, president of 
the company, is the guiding genius 
who has developed this great institu- 
tion from an insignificant co-operative 
affair in a remote section of Minne- 
sota within the short period of only 
twelve years. 

The group of manufacturing plants, 
wholesale house and general offices is 
located in Duluth, Minn., at the head 
of the Great Lakes transportation sys- 
tem, a commercial advantage that will 
be greatly enhanced with the comple- 
tion of the lakes-to-ocean canal and 
subsequent direct trade with all ocean 
ports of the world. The concern is 
better known as the “Patrick-Duluth,” 
and around this popular name and 
brand of manufactured materials clus- 
ters a romance of the north woods, for 
it was Mr. Patrick who put the “mack” 
in “mackinaw,” the top-coat the lum- 
berjacks of the northern forests intro- 
duced to the world as an article of gen- 
eral utility. 

There is always the tinge of ro- 
mance connected with the birth and 
growth of any great industry, each 
has its own special protege, so the 
mackinaw coat and ‘“Patrick-Duluth” 
have become synonymous terms. The 
history of the mackinaw dates back to 
the early trading post days of Fort 
Mackinac, Mich., when three fur com- 
panies established a trading post on 
Mackinac Island, at the entrance to 
Lake Michigan, and vied with each 
other for trade. The Indians with 
whom they traded wore heavy, pecu- 
liar, pretty blankets, the handiwork of 
their squaws. These blankets, be- 
cause of their dis- 
tinctly brilliant 
hues and warmth, 
became known as 
“Mackinac blank- 
ets,’ taking the 
name from “Mich- 
ilimacinac,” t h e 
Indian name for 
turtle, which was 
given to the is- 
land because of 
its shape, and lat- 
er became the 
name of the trad- 
ing post. 

Quickly follow- 
ing the fur trad- 
ers came the 
woodsmen. The 
bright colored 
“mackinaw blank- 
ets’ ‘and their ex- 
ceedingly heavy 
texture caught 
the eye of the 
woodsmen and 
loggers. ‘“Macki- 
naw blankets” 
were bartered for 
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and cut up into crude top coats. In 
those days people were looking for 
“service” in wearing apparel, just as 
they are today, and the “mackinaw 
coat,” though ill-shaped and clumsily 
pieced together 
by the woodsmen, 
became the coat 
of service and the 
popular outer 
garment among 
these sturdy pio- 
neers during the 
long winters of 
the north. 

With the indus- 
trial invasion of 
the forests of the 
northwest came 
the lumberjack 
with his home- 
made “macki- 
naw.’ The sup- 
ply of Indian 
blankets became 
inadequate to 
keep pace with 
the demand for 


coats, and a num- 
ber of small wool- 
en mills 
up in 

Dla (20s 


sprung 
different 
of the 


Here is a top cash market for Cloverland wool, in the heart of a 
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northwest whose mission in industrial 
life was to manufacture “mackinaw” 
coats, duplicating the hand weave of 
the Mackinac Indians as nearly as pos- 
sible. Although they failed to blend 
the bright’ colors 
and knit the tex- 
ture with the per- 
fection of the pa- 
tient squaw, they 
produced an hon- 
est cloth, 100 per 
cent wool, which 
obtained great 
Plop Ulli aerate y; 
through those 
who wore it. 

One of these 
small plants was 
organized an d 
founded at Foss- 
ton, Minn., by 
Norwegian farm- 
ers, who operated 
on a small scale 
and sold_ their 
cloth wherever a 
market could be 
found. With the 
beginning of a 
jobbing house in 
Duluth by F. A. 
Patrick & Com- 


great, natural grazing country 


This great Duluth concern now has to import 80 per cent of its raw material, which is wool 


. aia 


pany, the company started a sma 
sewing factory and purchased some 
of the cloth made by the little wool 
en mill at Fosston for manufacture 
into mackinaws. This was where 
the name Patrick and mackinaw be 
came associated and inseparable. 
Patrick mackinaw became the Dla 
ing symbol of the woods. The t 
mendous popularity of the coat s 
made it necessary for the Duluth f 
tory to absorb all the product of the 
Fosston woolen mills. Then the mills 
were leased, and finally, in 1906, the 
were purchased and removed to Du 
luth, where the whole business 
reorganized, broadened and elaborated 
as the Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills, 

Since 1906 the Patrick-Duluth mills 
and factories have grown by tremen 
dous leaps, until now there are 525 em 
ployes in the mechanical departments 
alone—150 in the woolen mills, 250 ir 
the garment factory, where the fay 
orite mackinaw still is the leader, 12! 
in the knitting factory, where sweat 
ers and heavy socks are made. Be 
sides these three large manufacturin; 
plants the company added to its equip 
ment the Mankato mills at Mankato 
Minn., and has erected the fines 
wholesale house and general office 
building in Duluth and one of the larg 
est business establishments in the en 
tire northwest. 

All this phenomenal progress hes 
been instituted and accomplishe( 
through the untiring efforts and pe 
severance of Mr. F. A. Patrick, who 
with the keen sense of business judg 
ment, has ever kept with him the 
highest type of employes and assist 
ants, and has had associated with hin 
in the financing and development 0 
this great industrial project some 0 
the best business men of the north 
west, men of sound judgment ani 
business acumen. e 

The constant alertness practiced b; 
the company to grasp every opportur 
ity to broaden trade is well illustrat 
ed by the novel manner in which th 
top-coat of the lumberjack was CO) 
verted into a popular outer garm 
for all classes of people. It was note) 
that the mackinaw became a fad wit 
college boys who had spent a vacatio 
during the winter months in the nortl 
arm, and walked about the campu 
among the college boys. The resu 
was that a procession of fifty boys fe 
lowed him back to the store, all 
manding coats and even wanting | 
take the samples. It is unnecess 
to say the dealer was convinced aD 
the boys were supplied. | 

Today the Patrick-Duluth compan 
is doing a national business with i 
woolen products, having salesmen | 
every state in 
union and 
counts 
large 
most of the smé 
ones. Behind ¢| 
this remarkab 
developmer 
which is al 
substantial, f 


tive, 


100 per cent wo 
in their goods, | 
short, an “all wo 
and yard wid 
policy that ¢ 
tains in 
manufacture ai 
sale of the go 
Patrick-Dulu 
buys all the wd 
possible from * 
cal farmers, ai 
is doing a gre 
work to encor 
(Continued 
Page 50) ' 
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RE you familiar with boys’ and 
girls’ club work? If you are not 
you will be interested to know 
chat it is a part of Uncle Sam’s plan 
‘or developing an interest in agricul- 
ure and in the science of home-mak- 
ng among the boys and girls of our 
owns and rural districts. The club 
york, the work of the Home Demon- 
itration agent and that of the County 
\gricultural agent, all are parts of 
shat extensive national program to 
urther a wholesome community life. 
IN few of the ways by which the clubs 
harry out their part of this plan are 


telated in this article. 


, Over at Eben, in Alger county, there 
s a hot school lunch club which has 
leveloped its work to a higher degree 
1 completeness than any other club 
n the state working on this project, 
jt the present writing. Its purpose, 
»S is that of all hot lunch clubs, is to 
yrovide those boys and girls who 
varry their dinners with a hot, appe- 
lizing dish at noon. Though the pro- 
ect was very successfully carried out 
n this school last year, its communi- 
jy-minded superintendent, Y. G. T. 
tehner, resolved to carry the work 
still further this winter. Accordingly: 
le evolved a very unique plan by 
vhich the variety of dishes served in 
he club might be greater, and by 
which the cost, though already low, 
‘night be further reduced. Briefly, this 
Was the plan. A home garden club 
Was organized among the school boys 
pnd giris. In addition to the home 
Mots, all the pupils who were mem- 
Jers of the Hot Lunch club worked to- 
sether on a garden, a half acre in 
ize, which was laid out on the school 
srounds. The Girls’ Canning club then 
vanned and dried ninety-eight quarts 
£ peas, beans, sweet corn and other 
vegetables. In addition to this they 
tored ten bushels of carrots, eight 
jushels of beets, and nine bushels of 
sohlrabi. It seems hardly necessary 


0 add that in addition to the prac- 


\Each garment-making club holds an 
exhibit in the spring. 


leal cookery the girls are learning, 
‘ey are teaching lessons in thrift 
hich are worthy of emulation in any 
ome. 


Sixty students of the Newberry 
chools interested in hot lunches or- 
anized a club January 14. They will 
egin work as soon as the rooms can 
e fitted up for their use. The school 
ard plans to aid the club financially 
) the extent of equipping a kitchen- 
tte, and supplying three new crafts- 
lan tables. The service will be on 
le cafeteria plan. The domestic 
tience teacher and the county nurse 
ill supervise the club. 

You must not infer from the forego- 
\8 Paragraph that expensive equip- 
sent and trained supervision are nec- 
ssary. Interest and good will spell 
1ccess for these clubs. Near Steph- 
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GIRLS CLUBS ! 


A Red Cross demonstration and exhibit by girls’ club, which attracted 
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much attention at a 1918 food show. 


enson, in Menominee county, in Dis- 
trict No. 2, not one penny has been. 
invested in cooking apparatus. An oil 
stove was loaned to the club for the 
winter by an interested resident of 
the district who, curiously enough, 
has no children attending the school. 
The cooking is done in a pail, and all 
other small supplies, such as paring 
knives and tablespoons have been do- 
nated by the parents of the children. 
Each pupil brought his own cup and 
spoon. 


The little cooks, who work in pairs 
in weekly shifts, plan the lunch dishes 
for their week with the aid of the 
teacher. They then assign to the club 
members the supplies needed for the 
different days. A simple bookkeeping 
system is followed, and the cost of the 
meals for the week, averaging 10 
cents per member, is fully met by 
these contributions. An amusing ex- 
ample of the resourcefulness devel- 
oped among the children showed here 
when one of the housekeepers on duty 
for the week, lacking soap, boiled 
some wood-ashes, made lye, and with 
it scrubbed the schoolroom floor so 


that it fairly shone. 

The school at Witbeck, Marquette 
county, operates its Hut Lunch club 
on a similar plan. Here one day, the 
cooks being very desirous of having 
baked beans for lunch, but having no 
oven, invented a very ingenious sub- 
stitute for one. They boiled and sea- 
soned the beans, put them in a bak- 
ing pan, covered them closely, and 
smothered them in the ash-box of the 
furnace. At noon they were piping 
hot. 

At Quincy some of the women liv- 
ing near the school have generously 
opened their kitchens to the children. 
There is no obstacle too difficult to 
overcome where there is a genuine de- 
sire for a club of this kind. 

It must not be supposed that this 
is the only winter project for boys 
and girls. Because of its counter ac- 
tion against the debilitating effects 
of influenza it has been given espe- 
cial attention in many places. 

One of the most popular projects 
for upper peninsula girls has been 
that of garment-making. Five hun- 
dred and twenty girls were last year 
enrolled in these clubs. The value of 
the garments which they made was 
$2,371.70. In addition, several thou- 
sand Red Cross articles were made of 
which no financial estimate was made, 
A proof of the general interest in gar- 
ment-making may be taken from Mar- 


quette county. Begun two years ago, 
the membership grew to such pro- 
portions that it soon became evident 
that trained supervision would be 
needed. Accordingly, when the coun- 
ty board of supervisors was given an 
opportunity to secure a Home Demon- 
stration agent, School Commissioner 
S. R. Anderson, with club work in 
mind, urged her appointment. In six 
other counties of the peninsula girls’ 
club work is supervised by the Home 
Demonstration agents. 

In these clubs the girls learn to 
draft simple patterns, and to make an 
infinite modification of these. For 
example, one pattern serves as the 
basis for a bungalow apron, night- 


The children enjoy hot chocolate 
with their sandwiches. 


gown, kimona, or a one-piece dress. 
They are taught the values of goods, 
to remove spots and stains, to dye 
faded garments, to remodel worn 
clothes, and the rudiments of house 
decoration. It is estimated that nine- 
ty-one out of every hundred girls 
Marry and make homes. What bet- 
ter training can they be given than 
that which they would secure from 


' these projects? 


The major winter project for boys 
is handicraft work. With the simplest 
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These handicraft boys are ready for 
the garden season. 
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| God Bless the Boys and Girls of Cloverland 


of tools which may be found on almost 
any farm, the boys are taught to 
make handy articles for the house and 
barn. Among these are wagon jacks, 
automobile jacks, broom racks, book 
stands, sheep ricks, potato crates, gar- 
den cultivators and other articles too 
numerous to mention. Over at Mac- 
Millan, in Luce county, the high de- 
sree of success attained by the boys 
has inspired them to try making fur- 
niture this year. It is safe to fore- 
cast, that under the excellent leader- 
ship of Mr. Floyd House the boys 
will have a notable exhibit in the 
spring. 

The Quinnesec Handicraft club, di- 
rected by J. D. Martin, drew the at- 
tention of all the upper and lower 
peninsula boys when their demon- 
strating team was given first place at 
the Detroit State fair in September, 
Their combination of even team work, 
speed in assembling the garden culti- 
vator, and the smoothness of the lec- 
ture, won for them a splendid kit of 
tools. 

Lack of space prevents the mention 
of many clubs which did most excel- 
lent work last year. Stories of the 
achievements of the boys’ stock and 
crop clubs and of the girls’ canning 
clubs will have to be left to subse- 
quent articles. 

Does club work pay? 

Last year, eighty out of eighty- 
three counties had clubs. The aver- 
age production per member, based on 
those who finished their projects, was 
$21.89. The average cost of supervi- 
sion, counting all funds expended by 
school boards, counties, the state, and 
government was 74 cents. 

But the outstanding reasons why 

club work must go on are these: 
_ Through working together on a pro- 
ject in which they have acommon in- 
terest, the boys and girls develop a 
spirit of co-operation without which 
no neighborhood can reach its high- 
est development. 

Working and studying of some prob- 
lem on which the parents are engaged 
on a larger scale, whether it be mak- 
ing a kitchen apron or raising a half 
acre of potatoes, develops in these 
children a sense of home responsibil- 
ity and an appreciation of home af- 
fairs. 

From every point of view then, 
club work, because it strengthens our 
homes and our communities by build- 
ing on the rising generations, must 
continue as a part of our nation’s pro- 
gram. That is the vision of the jun- 
ior extension department of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural college. 


Fifty-five Years Old 


N January 22 the First National 

Bank of Marquette, Mich., cele- 

brated its fifty-fifth anniversary, 
and, incidentally rounded out its most 
successful and prosperous year, al- 
though handicapped in many ways by 
the war. In April, 1917, its resources 
were $2,999,000, and at the time of the 
last call, December 31, 1918, its re- 
sources were $3,259,000, a fine growth 
that was enjoyed despite the fact that 
through the bank there were subscrip- 
tions to the four Liberty Loans agegre- 
gating $1,317,650, representing 7,453 
subscribers. 

In addition the bank materially 
helped with the government financing 
by purchasing on its own account at 
various times certificates of indebted- 
ness aggregating $1,450,000 and war 
savings stamps to the amount of $7, 
500, making a total of $2,775,150 sub- 
scribed to Liberty Loans, certificates 


of indebtedness and war _ savings 
stamps. 
In December, 1901, the bank was 


designated a depositary of the United 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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FEBRUARY, 1919 


CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor 
of Cloverland Magazine, is now on 
a three months’ western trip, inviting 
grazers to come to Cloverland. These 
editorials were written in Denver, Col., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Making Farms and 
Ranches 


For thirty years the people of Clov- 
erland have seen mighty forests turn- 
ed into great, productive farms. La- 
borers, working in the mines, woods, 
and factories, and farmers from other 
communities, have bought a forty or 
more, and built a house and barn on it. 
They cultivated the land between the 
stumps, and it was productive. They 
brushed and cleared the land, and 
fenced their property. Yes, they made 
farms. There are today over 75,000 
farmers on the former timber lands of 
northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Some of these farmers are 
very prosperous; all are making a 
good living and paying for their farms. 
Their biggest profit will be realized 
from the increased value of their 
lands. 


We have millions of acres of these 
fertile cut-over lands that have not, as 
yet, been taken up by farmers, but 
some day they will be. Rather than 
wait for the smaller settlers, the land 
Owners are willing to sell or lease 
these cut-over lands in large tracts 
to sheep and cattle men, at very rea- 
sonable prices, and on good terms. 


The land that is ideal for bumper 
corps for the farm will be ideal for 
the ranch or stockman. There is sum- 
mer feed growing in abundance wher- 
ever the land has been burnt over or 
brushed. These lands must be made 
into ranches. The sun must get to the 
soil to produce sheep and cattle feed. 
As farms are made on a small scale, 
ranches will be made on a larger one. 


Burning the brush and slashings is 
the quickest and cheapest way to 
make good pastures. Care must be 
taken during the burning, however. 
Arrangements should be made with 
the fire wardens. They can give in- 
structions and helpful advice. Brush- 
ing is slower, and costs more than 
burning. Then follow by seeding 
blue grass, white, alsike and red clov- 
ers. Blue grass will, in turn, form a 
perfect sod, and is second to no other 
grass that ever grew, for putting on 
the hard flesh. Experiments have 
shown that Cloverland pastures, when 
free from brush and set in a solid sod 
of grass, will carry four sheep to the 
acre, and one cow or steer to every 
one and a half or two acres. Sheep 
eat a greater variety of brouse than 
cattle and they will also do better on 
shorter grasses. So much for sum- 
mer feed. 
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Winter feed must be produced on 
your own ranch, if you would get your 
feed at the lowest possible cost. Land 
must be cleared. If you start in when 
you have an old hardwood cutting it 
will not cost much to put it in condi- 
tion for the plow. The first year’s 
crop will, as a rule, pay for the cost 
of clearing, which differs on the vari- 
ous tracts. Pick out the land that is 
easiest to clear first. Then, after the 
sheep and cattle have grazed a few 
years where you have burned over or 
brushed the land, any part of your 
tract can be cleared profitably. Once 
the land is cleared you do not have to 
clear it again. It is not like irriga- 
tion which has to be done over and 
over again. Nature does the irrigat- 
ing in Cloverland. 


Cloverland has every real, perma- 
nent advantage that the west boasts 
of, and lacks many of the disadvan- 
tages common in the west, such as 
drought, storms, poisonous weeds, 
lack of good drinking water, long 
hauls to markets, etc. We are not 
trying to compete with any other sec- 
tion. We are merely endeavoring to 
attract stockmen and farmers, who 
are at present operating under uncer- 
tain climatic and food conditions, to 
grasp the opportunity that is theirs in 
Cloverland. 


Cloverland’s Editor in 
the West 


Last year when the writer came 
west he had to beg people to listen to 
his story of Cloverland possibilities. 
This year he finds stockmen every- 
where anxious to know just how they 
can get a ranch in Cloverland, that 
wonderful grass and hay country at 
the very door of the world’s greatest 
livestock markets. 

Many of the very best stockmen in 
the west visited Cloverland last sum- 
mer and found it better than it had 
been represented to them. They found 
there western stockmen with sheep 
and cattle which they had shipped 
from the drought-stricken sections, 
the greater percentage of which stock 


would have died if the owners had not 


shipped it to Cloverland. The visitors 
found this stock gaining in flesh, and 
that the losses had been cut down to 
the minimum since they had been un- 
loaded in Cloverland. This same stock 
was shipped to the Chicago market 
last fall in splendid condition, and 
brought prices that could never have 


been realized had they not been ship:' 


ped to Cloverland. 

Western sheep and cattle in 1918 
made good our claims with the west- 
erners. Now they are sure that the 
country is all right. 

We are not trying to take people 
away from a country with which they 
are satisfied. We are merely offering 
the opportunities of Cloverland to 
those who need a dependable, perma- 
nent range where they are sure to 
prosper. 

The Cloverland Magazine can help 
you to get located on the best possi- 
ble tract for farming or grazing in the 
cut-over sections. We want you to feel 
free to write for suggestions and ad- 
vice. Call and see us at Menominee, 
Michigan. Our office is located right 
in the center of this great land of op- 
portunity. 

Cloverland Magazine has no land to 
sell and is not directly or indirectly 
interested in any special land, nor 


does it or any of its staff accept any - 


commission whatever from owner or 
new settler. 

We are doing a public work, on the 
level and on the square. 


Livestock and Cloverland 


Here in this vast, once timbered do- 
main, where millions have been made 
from nature’s unequaled growth of 
hardwood, pine and other soft woods 
of great value, we are at the dawn of 
a new era. This new undertaking of 
man in Cloverland, where nature has 
provided an abundance of feed, is des- 
tined to make this one of America’s 
best livestock producing sections, and 
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Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook | 


“Sometimes the Mother Went to a 
Show” 


Continuing our reading last night, 
we find that Anton Abear of Menomi- 
nee was arrested because he did not 
send his daughter, one of seven chil- 
dren, to school. His defense was that 
because food is so high and his in- 
come so restricted he has been unable 
to dress the girl properly. 

Without knowing anything more 
about it we’ll be willing to bet that he 
is right. 

But that is not what we intended to 
say. The witnesses on the part of the 
people, testifying as to the character 
of the parents, swore “sometimes the 
mother went to a show.” 

This is a terrible arraignment. Just 
think of a woman with seven children 
with all the work of caring for them, 
getting ready their food, scrimping 
and saving and denying herself and 
then neglecting them to the extent of 
going out for an hour of an evening to 
see a movie! 

It’s unbelievable. 

And another thing we will not be- 
lieve if anyone tells us—Some of the 
neighbors come over of an evening 
and say: “Mrs. Abear, you trot along 
to the show and we’ll look after the 
children for a couple of hours.” 


* * 


A Bit of Comedy 

(Us in the Houghton Mining Gazette.) 

County Agriculturist Geismar has 
been testing some seeds for a client. 
His method is to place them between 
pieces of water soaked blotting paper. 
If they germinate in this medium they 
are good seeds. Some of them have 


| 


failed to germinate and for no appar. 
ent reason. 

Prof. Geismar mentioned the mat- 
ter to John G. Stone, secretary of the 
bureau and authority on seeds, chick- 
ens and other agricultural specialties, 

“T guess all the farmers will have 
trouble germinating their seeds next 
spring,” said Mr. Stone. 4 

“Why?” asked the professor. ‘ 

“Well, most authorities agree that 
next spring there will be very | 
German nation left.” 

* * * 
Here’s Where We Get a Pair of 
Gloves 


The Connolly Manufacturing com: 
pany at the Soo is going to manufac. 
ture gloves, made from leather manu 
factured by the Northwestern Leather 
company at the Soo. Here we have 
a new Cloverland industry, something 
that we like to encourage. (We are 
the only writer in the u. p. who nevel 
uses the word “boost.’’) 

The trouble we have found in Cloy 
erland is that the average Blosson 
(in which we coin a nickname for regi 
dents of the upper peninsula or State 
of Superior) never wants to use stuf 
made at home. That’s why the Mich 
els overall factory went out of busi 
ness in Hancock, we opine. 

Here we have a factory turning ou 
stuff from raw material made right o1 
the premises, Cloverland gloves madi 
from Cloverland leather tanned b; 
Cloverland hemlock bark. That’s thi 
kind of industrial promotion we lik 
to encourage. } 

Ordinarily manufacturing is no 
fone that way else there would b 


(Continued on Page 30) 


e develop a great permanent indus- 
ry. 

For many years farmers in this sec- 
tion have been very successful with 
livestock raising, along with hay, 
small grain and vegetable production, 
yet most of these men depended upon 
an income from work which they did 
in the woods. Now that income is be- 
ing replaced by one from their own 
farms. Potatoes, peas, hay, and dairy 
produce have been bringing him a 
very satisfactory cash income. He 
has been expanding each year, and 
each acre added to his clearing means 
more cash and profit. The county 
agents of Cloverland have done a 
great deal, in the last few years, to- 
ward turning our farmers’ attention 
to livestock farming, and to the value 
of good pure-bred sires. 


The old saying, “necessity is the 
mother of invention,’ is true in the 
case of the Great Lakes cut-over sec- 
tion. Not only are the farmers look- 
ing more to livestock raising, but so 
also are all those interested in Clov- 
erland’s prosperity and future devel- 
opment. 

Not until the last few years did the 
majority of our people realize that 
Cloverland was qualified with every 
essential for a wonderful livestock 
country. When a few _ westerners 
came to visit this section they saw at 
once that here is the last big field for 
the stockman who carries on exten- 
sive operations. 

The “brains of Cloverland,’ we 
might say, are studying the livestock 
industry. These same brains develop- 
ed the world’s greatest lumber and 
mining industries. They are backed 
by millions of dollars which were made 
right here in Cloverland. Now they 
turn to the world’s greatest industry— 
agriculture. The foundation of all per- 
manent agriculture is livestock. 

Cloverland has been found to be 
equipped by nature with an ideal clim- 
ate, pasturage, winter feed and loca- 
tions for the world’s best markets, and 
it is destined to become one of the 
greatest livestock sections in Amer- 
ica. Yes, the climate is almost ideal. 
“But,” says the westerner, “on ac- 
count of your snowfall we will have to 
winter feed.” Sure you will, and na- 
ture intended to give the soil, the 
plants, and the livestock a rest, a 


change and new life which come 
through the change of seasons. Th 
snowfall is one of our greatest as! 
sets, as it protects the roots of th 
legumes, and supplies moisture. | 


An abundance of pure, healthft) 
drinking water is one of the first ni! 
cessities for successful livestock rai’ 
ing. Cloverland’s spring creeks, ri} 
ers and lakes, located on almost e} 
ery section of land, assure a plentifu 
convenient supply. 

“Cloverland is the best grass cowl 
try I have ever seen,” is the remar 
made by practically every stockma 
who visits this cut-over country, an 
some of the best known and most prai 
tical men of this great industry hav) 
visited us during the last two vem 

We have eight months grazing, 0 
ever-green pastures, and an abu 
ance of the best clover hay to fee 
during the remaining four months, _ 

The greatest markets are within or 
night’s ride—an advantage no othe 
grazing country has. 

The livestock industry will, wit! 
out a doubt, expand more in Clove 
land in the years to come, than in an 
other section in America. 

Plans are completed now for wes 
erners to ship in early this spring a 
increase of 500 per cent over that « 
last year—some increase. These fi 
ures may be doubled before July 1 
comes. Cloverland is making 4 
stock history very fast. 


Questions and Answers 


Cloverland Magazine desires to | 
of the greatest possible assistance ~ 
its readers, and we want them to te i 
free to write to us about crop produ 
tion, livestock raising, soil problem 
etc. We do not profess to know it a) 
but we are in touch with those wl 
are best informed about every col 
munity. We want our pages to tr 
facts about everythingf. We want 
print your ideas if they will help o i 
ers. We want you to tell us your € 
periences. Tell us, if you can, ne 
Cloverland Magazine can better se ; 
you as its reader. Let Cloverlé 
Magazine be the melting pot of g Z06 
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practical ideas and helpful sugg 
tions, 
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HE vision of a natural waterway 
ibenetrating to the heart of the 
continent, passing in its course 
ine greatest manufacturing districts 
jnd coal fields in the United States, 
‘oming through the locks at Sault Ste. 
farie, and ending at Duluth, up 
gainst a country with a capacity for 
‘roducing ores, cereals, livestock and 
airy products unrivalled in the world, 
3 not new; but the American and Ca- 
adian governments, notwithstanding 
ne hundred years of peace, have not 
feretofore acquired that unity of ac- 
ion necessary to bring that vision to 
‘salization. 
' The extent to which these rich vast 
‘ections are to serve the world in 
res, grain, butter, meats, livestock 
‘nd manufactures, cannot be over-esti- 
ated by the most optimistic; It stag- 
‘ers the imagination. 
| The promise of the future rests 
irgely upon this Great Lakes region 
‘nnd the prosperity of that region 


By HON. CHARLES P. CRAIG of Duluth 


To Hon. C. P. Craig, of Duluth, has 
been entrusted the piloting of the 
lakes-to-ocean deep water canal via 
the Welland canal and the St. Law- 
rence river to tide water. Because of 
his broad experience, his splendid 
knowledge of the intricacies involved 
in great commercial and industrial en- 
terprises, his quick grasp of the im- 
portance of minor details that are vital 
to the success of all great undertak- 
ings, his ability as an organizer of the 
necessary forces to carry a big project 
through to a successful conclusion, hig 
personal forceful energy, his high rat- 
ing of character, and his ability to ac- 
complish big results, he was the logi- 
cal man to place at the head of such a 
great and important task. 

The following article by Mr. Craig 


state through the New York barge ca- 
nal. I know that Pennsylvania, being 
a railroad controlled state, will likely 


The great inland harbor of Duluth, and splendid view of this rapidly grow 
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irgely upon Great Lakes navigation. 
Its full fruition rests upon its prod- 
cts reaching the markets of the world 
‘Xpeditiously and at minimum cost. 
Vhere on the face of the globe lies 
,lere a hinter land so rich in natural 
2sources, climate, and producing ca- 
jacity, which, though lying in mid- 
Ontinent, may yet, if it will, load her 
ches at her wharves and send them 
) every market in the world without 
reaking bulk? 

Shall this vision become a reality? 
7Je meet those who say it cannot. 
fay I be permitted to venture the 
atement that it will. When, will de- 
2nd upon the intelligence, the earn- 
3tness and the sustained effort with 
hich our public-spirited men attack 
te problem. 

I know that New York is zealous to 
ave all freight break bulk on her 
decks and be transhipped from New 
ork City. I know that New York 
ate desires all traffic to pass intra- 


follow the lead of the railroads and 
oppose it. I know that when the sub- 
ject was before Congress at an ear- 
lier date, a United States senator said: 
“It is undesirable to develop transpor- 
tation highways through alien coun- 
tries.” I know that Canada replied to 
these sentiments: “That the St. Law- 
rence is our waterway—when we get 
ready to improve it we will do so.” 
But I do not believe the man making 
such a statement in the United States 
senate today would receive a respect- 
ful hearing, nor do I believe the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa would make such 
rejoinder. 

What are the physical obstacles to 
overcome? In a word: The comple- 
tion of the Welland canal and enlarg- 
ed canalization of the St. Lawrence 
river from Montreal to Lake Ontario. 

The Canadian government has now 
well along the construction of the Wel- 
land canal, extending from Port Col- 
burne on Lake Hrie, a distance of 26 
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shows how carefully he has gone into 
every detail of the lakes-to-ocean pro- 
ject, and he has figured out in dollars 
and cents the enormous saving this 
lakes-to-ocean waterway will mean to 
every business and every industry ad- 
jacent to the Great Lakes and in that 
vast region west of the Mississippi 
river and along the Canadian bound- 
ary line, which constitutes the great 
wheat belt and granary of the world. 
This article is a revelation to practi- 
cally every business man whose inter- 
ests directly or indirectly depend up- 
on the development of the affected ter- 
ritory constituting nearly onehalf of 
the United States, and ought to be an 
inspiration to every man, woman and 
child to aid Mr. Craig in bringing this 
ponderous project to early completion. 


miles to Port Weller, on Lake Ontario. 
This canal is being for the present 
constructed to a depth of 25 feet only, 
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Proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-Tidewater Route Is N ecessity 


sary? First: Create a public demand 
for the undertaking in both countries 
by the simple process of pointing out 
its economic value. Second: The two 
countries must co-operate fully both 
contractually and financially. Third: 
Prepare a reference of the entire sub- 
ject to the international joint commis- 
sion. 

Fortunately, it has already been as- 
certained that this commission, com- 
posed of citizens and subjects of both 
countries created under the treaty of 
1909 betweeh Canada and the United 
States ,is authorized under Article 9 
of the treaty to do all things neces- 
sary in the premises. In a very re- 
cent letter, Hon. James A. Tawney, a 
member of the commission, states: 


“T have reason to believe, now 
that the war is over, that both 
Canada and the United States will 
interest themselves more earnest- 
ly and actively in this project than 


ing city. 


a depth greater than our largest Soo 
lock, but the sills of the seven locks 


on its route are laid 30 feet deep and ' 


designed to receive ocean vessels of 
that draft and 800 feet in length when- 
ever the canals on the St. Lawrence 
shall have been enlarged to admit 
them. 

The present head of ocean naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence is Montreal. 
From Montreal to Lake Ontario, a dis- 
tance of 140 miles, there must be over- 
come by locks 242 feet of elevation. 
This compared to 325 feet already 
Overcome by seven locks in the 25 
Miles length of the Welland canal. 
The St. Lawrence is now navigable 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario by 
means of canals and locks of a depth 
of 14 feet and limited length vessels. 
In the light of projects we are now ac- 
complishing, this would be a small un- 
dertaking financially and presents no 
major engineering problems. 

What are the diplomatic steps neces- 


ever before. If they do, and sub- 
mit to the commission a reference, 
the commission will be very glad 
to proceed without delay with the 
work of making investigation and 
examinations necessary for a full 
and complete report to the gov- 
ernments upon all questions in- 
volved.” 


This means that we have the inter- 
national machinery already created 
with full powers and willing to pro- 
ceed, without appropriation, further 
legislation or act, except a formal ref- 
erence of the subect to it. 

The acting engineer in charge of the 
Welland ship canal, in reply to my in- 
quiry concerning progress of the work, 
and asking an expression from him as 
to the probability of the greater devel- 
opment on the St. Lawrence, closes 
with this sentence: 

“T think there is no doubt, in the 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Hume Rural Credit System of Golden-Rule 


HE concensus of opinion as ex- 

pressed by the federal and state 

authorities, predicts disturbed 
conditions throughout the country af- 
ter the war unless provision is made 
to absorb the returning soldier and 
the industrial worker by creating new 
fields of endeavor and opportunity. 


A “Back to the Land’ movement 
has been started by Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, and 
the several states, through their state 
officials aud civic organizations, are 
earnestly supporting the movement. 

The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce is especially active in this di- 
rection and has created for the pur- 
pose of promoting Milwaukee’s inter- 
est in the undertaking, a special corps 
of workers known as the State De- 
velopment and Agricultural Division. 

In conjunction with the governor of 
Wisconsin, Emanuel L. Philipp, a 
Commission on Land Settlement is 
being created in response to a resolu- 
tion passed at a State Conference held 
at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, September 
24, 1918. 

The problem of reconstruction after 
the world war is attracting the atten- 
tion of the best thought of the coun- 
try. The returning soldier and the in- 
dustrial worker must be provided for, 
and preparation for any and every 
contingency that may arise must be 
carefully thought out in advance. 

The surplus labor released after the 
Civil War was largely absorbed by a 
return to the land. Thousands of 
acres of farm land in the Middle West, 
as well as a vast area beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, was government owned and 
free to those who wished to avail 
themselves of it. Thousands of the 
returning soldiers did so. 

The day of free land has passed. 
Government land, excepting the arid 
lands of the West, practically speak- 
ing, have passed into private owner- 
ship. The arid land means dry farm- 
ing or irrigation, and both mean a 
constant fight with nature. There 
still remains the cutover lands of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Minnesota, ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 acres, and simi- 
lar lands in the Southern states. 

In any discussion of the land ques- 
tion, the importance of the “Back to 
the Land’ movement should not be 
underestimated even though recon- 
structive conditions did not demand 
it. For the past 20 to 30 years, our 
industrial activities have been such as 
to attract to the industrial centers the 
major portion of our young men, and 
as a result, the farm population has 
gradually decreased from 65 per cent 
of our total population to 20 per cent. 
This in itself presents a danger that 


attracted universal attention of politi-’ 


cal economists, who generally speak- 
ing, have ever recognized that “The 
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Tree of Prosperity has its roots in 
Agriculture, and if the roots decay the 
Tree dies.” Agricultural decay has 
been going on for a number of years. 
Efforts to stimulate agriculture by bet- 
ter and improved methods, have been 
and are still being pursued by every 
agricultural college, both federal and 
state, as well as expert tillers of the 
soil, and yet in the face of all effort 
prices of food have been continually 
on the increase, as have all other pro 
ducts of the soil, affecting in turn 
every industry that depends upon la- 
bor. 

The natural tendency of our govern- 
ment officials, who are seeking a solu- 
tion of conditions that will confront 
the country with the return of the sol- 
diers from overseas, is to look upon 
the government owned lands as the 
principal means to the end sought. 
These lands being owned by the gov- 
ernment can be turned over to the 
soldiers without charge, and govern- 
ment aid extended to make the lands 
tillable and productive. Houses, barns, 
stock and machinery are to be sup- 
plied, and the soldier farmer maintain- 
ed until he becomes self-supporting. 
In most cases outlay by the govern- 


men will be necessary to provide 
water and market facilities. 
The lands in private ownership, 


conceded, as they are, to be much su- 
perior in every way and more accessi- 
ble, are looked upon with less favor 
for the reason that they cannot be ac- 
quired by the government without an 
initial expense, which in itself would 
mean an outlay of millions of dollars, 
with additional millions for develop- 
ment. 

The spirit which prompts the gift of 
the land to the returning soldier will 
be acclaimed by all of our liberty-lov- 
ing citizens. This endorsement of gov- 


the heart of Cloverland 


ernment action, however, will be bas- 
ed largely upon the theory that some- 
taing is really being given and that 
the policy pursued is but a repetition 
of the policy inaugurated after the 
Civil war. | 

This policy is correct only in theory. 
It is not true from the practical point 
of view, and in reality works an in- 
jury where it seeks to extend a bene: 
fit. 

Conditions in 186 and conditions in 
1918 must be analyzed and appreciat- 
ed, if constructive work as applied to 
land settlement is to be intelligently 
handled. 

The first analysis must of necessity 
be devoted to land values, and land 
value when speaking of raw land, as 
it is recognized today, does not exist 
in fact. That is to say, the lands avail- 
able for agriculture at the present 
time have no intrinsic value, though 
in some instances they possess a po- 
tential value. 

The arid lands available’ either 
through dry farming or, irrigation 
have neither intrinsic nor potentiai 
value, and should be the last resort 
of our government to supply agricul- 
tural needs. 

Land in its undeveloped state is 
nothing more or less than raw mater- 
ial and does not take on intrinsic val- 
ue until labor is applied. The land 
when improved to a state of produc- 
tion acquires a value based upon its 
productive worth. That value is mea- 
sured by what it will sell for in the 
open market. If it will not sell for a 
price sufficient to cover the cost of 
the labor spent in making a farm, 
the land in its original state was 
worthless and a burden instead of a 
benefit to whosoever acquired it, be he 
citizen, soldier, or industrial worker. 
This condition prevailed following the 
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Civil war and into the later seventie 
All information thus far submitted hb 
government representatives inter 
the labor involved in producing a far 
on most of the government land woul 
mean that the farm would be produce 
at a loss, which loss would have { 
be sustained either by the settler ¢ 
the government, The position taken ft 
the government authorities is ther 
fore untenable in either that the gc 
dier or the government should lose, 

Measured by the same standard, tt 
cut over lands of Wisconsin, Mick 
gan, and Minnesota, lack in intring 
value but possess a potential value 

pendent upon the agricultural develo 
ment and producing worth of the lar 
in the various communities in whic 
the land is located. The potenti 
value varies from a mere trifle to $} 
per acre and is controlled largely 1} 
local conditions. The potential vah 
is subject to continuous change wil 
a constant tendency to increase, y 
invariably maintaining a fair and re 
sonable ratio between the cutover a1 
the improved. That ratio of differen 
is always mindful of the labor invol 
ed in producing a farm from the ra 
land, the cost of labor as compari 
with similar labor in other market 
and a reasonable profit for servic 
rendered. That profit is the differen 
between the selling value when ij 
proved and the potential value pl! 
the labor necessary to create the far 

The conclusion 1s evident, that t] 
cut-over lands offer a degree of ct 
tainty that arid lands by no species 
reasoning can supply. 

The one factor that defeats the uti) 
zation of the cutover lands as again] 
any other proposition, is the lack of }} 
telligent, simple, constructive poli 
under which the lands can be marki 
ed and provision made for the nec 
Sary machinery to finance the sett] 
and insure him against failure, if 
is willing to contribute his labor | 
his own success. Any policy that co 
templates a gift or gratuity, that see| 
to reward without compensation, | 
not only dangerous to the very mor) 
of those whom it seeks to benefit, be: 
defeats the very purpose that is ce 
templated, viz.: An outlet or surp}} 
labor and agricultural development, 

“The Milwaukee Idea” is being ¢ 
vanced by the State Development a 
Agricultural Division of the Assoc; 
tion of Commerce. It has been ine 
porated in a recent report to the / 
sociation of Commerce, and endorsl 
by the board of directors with the r: 
ommendation that it be financially si: 
ported by individual members, as wl 
as business men elsewhere throu} 
out Wisconsin and the United Stat, 
as it seems to best meet the prob 
of land control and development. “12 
Milwaukee Idea” is based upon 4 
Hume Rural Credit system. T5 
system is the result of years of stu 
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The hay crop of Greater Cloverland is twice as large as the hay crop of Wyoming and three times as large as the Texas hay crop. 
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ad experiments by John P, Hume, 
yairman of the committee on coloni- 
uion of the State Development and 
gricultural Division, and is created 
utegorically under the following 
aads: 

) 1—Land Ownership. 

2—Good Roads. 
3.—Educational Facilities. 
4.—Soldier and Industrial Settlers. 
§—Financial Aid. 
6.—Government Co-operation. 

The Agricultural and State Develop- 
ent Division of the Association of 
jommerce, after diligent study and 
indful of a situation that must be 
jet in a broad and intelligent man- 
ar, recognizes as fundamentally 
ound any plan of colonization that 
‘braces the following cardinal prin- 
‘ples: 
ho Submission of its colonization 
an to federal, state, or (temporarily) 
3sociation supervision. 
hee Offer the settler undeveloped 
‘nds without principal or interest 
ayments for a period of five years at 
ition of the settler. 
3rd. Supervision of settler, and the 
roblems that confront him, by recog- 
ized state or federal agents. 

4th. Extension of financial aid to 
he settlers in so far as their imme- 
late needs may require, and the fi- 
paces of the colonization companies 
‘ill permit. 

Land ownership in Wisconsin is 
tivate ownership, and there appears 
» be no good reason why it should 
dt remain so. Fifty per cent of all 
Jisconsin cutover land is now owned 
y individuals whose holdings do not 
icceed 640 acres. Of the remaining 
‘ity per cent, one-half is reasonably 
mmpact and would respond to active 
»lonization work. The other half is 
yattered and requires blocking or as- 
pmbling to meet effective settlement. 
appears reasonably conservative to 
vate that seventy-five per cent of the 
itover lands of Wisconsin require 
ocking, and this should be done by 
»mpanies such as contemplated by 
ie Association Committee. Some of 
iese lands would be purchased out- 
ght but the major portion would nat- 
sally become identified with organiz- 
jl effort as the quickest and most 
)rect method of meeting the necessi- 
es of the owners. Individual effort 

colonize small acreage is not only 
ficult but expensive, therefore, the 
)mecentration of the different units in 
| holding company appears to be the 
aly practical solution. 

‘Good roads are as essential to suc- 
essful colonization as good lands or 
0d roads should be built in advance 
K the settler. 

| Schools accessible to the children 
i‘ the farmers should be provided 
\ith as little delay as possible, or 
jeans of conveyance to a central 
i arranged. The matter of edu- 
ition is uppermost in the minds of 
ost settlers, and without education- 
) facilities for his children the settler 
bound to be discontented. 
‘The prospective settler, whether he 
} a returning soldier, an industrial 
orker or an ordinary laborer, is in 
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the final analysis just an individual 
citizen, and must be viewed from that 
standpoint. If history repeats itself, 
and it usually does, those who have 
sufficient capital will buy partially 
improved lands, while those of limited 
means will turn to cutover lands. In- 
vestigation thus far pursued indicates 
that 80 per cent of those who can be 
interested in cutover lands have less 
than $300, and it is this class of set- 
tler, who are forced by conditions up- 
on the raw land, that is the biggest 
problem. 


The individual who will undertake 
the work of building a farm from raw 
land is an unknown quantity and with 
very limited capital. His success or 
failure must of necessity depend upon 
himself, and every opportunity should 
be given him. His labor is his prin- 
cipal asset and it is this labor put up- 
on the land that produces the farm. 
The labor should be capitalized to the 
fullest capacity that conditions will 
permit. As a fundamental basis the 
land should be provided, and principal 
and interest payments deferred until 
such time as the necessities of the set- 
tler will permit payment without re- 
tarding development. The price of 
the land must of necessity be fair as 
compared with values of other land in 
the immediate district, to retain the 
interest of the settler, as under no 
payment plan the prospective settler 
has full opportunity to investigate, 
and excessive prices invite abandon- 
ment. 

Government co-operation from a 
federal point of view, should be free 
from any entanglements of a paternal 
nature, and should merely extend, 
through the proper agencies, a helping 
hand along already established lines. 

ist. It should avoid the purchase 
of land for settlement purposes for 
the reason it would be expensive and 
uppears unnecessary. 

2nd. It should modify the present 
Federal Farm Land Act so as to in- 
clude within its scope the loaning of 
money on land under process of de- 
velopment, on the same terms, condi- 
tions, and exemptions from taxation 
that now prevail under the Farm Land 
Banks. This should cover not only all 
colonization companies but sheep and 
cattle companies. The amortization 
plan should be waived and a gradual 
increase of the loan as the develop- 
ment of the land proceeds should be 
substituted. The loans so made 
should go beyond the settler to the 
company or individual who in turn is 
financing the settler. This departure 
would enable the company to extend 
additional financial aid to the settler 
during the construction period of his 
work, and at the same time provide 
an added security for the loan. 

3rd. Instead of dealing directly 
with the settler, who too often is un- 
certain and not dependable, it should 
deal with some agency that could be 
held to strict accountability. Govern- 
ment methods, drawing their existence 
from legal enactment are not elastic, 
and are apt to be too drastic. lLen- 
iency in the fulfillment of written con- 
tract has no fixed rule of action, and 
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John P. Hume of Milwaukee 


its abuse is as dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the settler as the drastic meth- 
ods sometimes employed by creditors. 

4th. The co-operation of the feder- 
al, state, county and town govern- 
ments is of the utmost importance, 
but it should be collective and not in- 
dividual. These forces for good in 
colonization work should be welded 
together for good roads, schools, com- 
munity center work, equitable taxa- 
tion units, soil surveys, county agents 
as actual helpmates and instructors to 
settlers, markets, experiment farm 
plots at every school, manual training, 
ete. This work in itself is a stupen- 
dous undertaking. It is an asset to 
every community and in the aggre- 
gate to the state and the county as a 
whole. It is worth more to each set- 
tler upon the land than the gift of the 
land itself was when good govern- 
ment land was available. It is the one 
thing that no colonization company 
can successfully undertake regardless 
of its resources. 

The Hume Rural Credit Plan em- 
braces the several features in the fore- 
going discussion, and as solution con- 
templates: 

ist. Land holding companies to as- 
semble all available cutover lands 
either by purchase or absorption 
through exchanging its preferred 
stock for the land found acceptable. 
These holding companies should be 
organized under special enactment of 
either the state or federal govern- 
ment, the latter preferred. 

2nd. To encourage the public to in- 
vest in these companies as a quasi- 
public institution, designed to develop 
the industrial interests by stimulating 
agriculture. 

3rd. To discourage all private in- 
vestment in land itself for purely 
speculative purposes, as a menace to 
the general welfare, unless some pol- 
icy of colonization or development is 
contemplated. 

4th. To secure for immediate set- 
tlement by land holding companies 
large bodies of lands from which sol- 
diers or industrial workers can make 
selection and secure option to pur- 
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chase, with the assurance that no pay- 
ment of either principal or interest 
will be demanded for five years, but 
in lieu of principal and interest pay- 
ments certain development must be 
made each year. This development 
should not be more than what an or- 
dinary farm boy would do, working 
in an ordinary way, during six months 
of each year, and what any ordinary 
man desiring a home would do of his 
Own volition. 


5th. Provide at federal, state and 
county expense, county agricultural 
agents with sufficient assistants 


whose duties should embrace instruc- 
tion to settlers as to how to meet dif- 
ficulties that may confront them as to 


clearing, building, stock, crops, mar- 
keting, ete. 
6th. Compulsory construction of 


highways of different types on appli- 
cations of two-thirds of the abutting 


' property owners affected, the cost to 


be distributed among the state, coun- 
ty, town units with a reasonable 
charge to all lands immediately af- 
fected by the proposed highway. 

7th. Federal and state recognition 
of all holding companies of certain fix- 
ed capital which submit to either fed- 
eral or state direction. Such recogni- 
tion is to embrace, among other pre- 
rogatives, the same privileges (under 
proper restrictions) as now granted to 
other creditors of Land Banks, that 
the securities created by the settler 
may be recognized and placed on a 
par with farm mortgages. 


8.—That the various departments 
of the federal state governments be 
authorized and instructed to use their 
several departments, bureaus and field 
forces to encourage farm settlement 
through recognized land holding com- 
panies. 

9.—That the present system of as- 
s ssment of land values by local offi- 
cers be abolished and placed under 
authority of state tax commission, or 
corrective measures enacted to en- 
force under penalty more careful in- 
spection of the relative value of as- 
sessment units. 

10.—That if the present laws are not 
sufficiently drastic, new laws be enact- 
ed to insure schools within easy reach 
of the settlers’ children, or means pro- 
vided to convey children to some edu- 
cational institution. 

11.—Increased appropriations to the 
Agricultural Experiment college, the 
director of immigration, and for addi- 
tional experimental farms. The exper- 
imental work should be extended to 
and made a part of every rural schuol, 
together with manual training as it 
applies to farming, 

12.—The plan herein provided adve- 
cates a broad and liberal support by 
both federal and state governments. 
The financial support necessary to its 
success would run into thousands of 
dollars, but every line of agricultural 
industry could be furthered, from the 
settler seeking for 40 acres to the cat- 
tlemen and sheep men who seek larger 
fields of operation, and each branch 
of the agricultural industry would be 
helpful to all others. 


The greatest land-clearing organization in the world helping to solve the cut-over Jand problem. 
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The 1919 “Victory” Live Stock Show at Denver 


HEY called the 13th annual ex- 

hibition of the Western Stock 

Show association, the ‘Victory 
Stock Show.” It surely was all that 
one could expect. Every department 
of the western farmers’ live stock in- 
terests was well and creditably repre- 
sented. Also, the great mass of peo- 
ple in attendance was an inspiration 
to the visitor. Stockmen and their 
wives were there from every western 
state, and many from the middle west. 
It was Mr, A. E. McGregor of Wash- 
ington, Kas., who paid the new record 
price for feeders—$20.25 per hundred. 
He later broke that record by paying 
$20.75 for a carload of yearling feed- 
ing steers. 


The show this year was, without a 
doubt, the best and biggest ever held 
by this association. Pure bred beef 
cattle showed a_ big increase, and 
there was likewise a very big in- 
crease, in the dairy department, The 
greatest increase, however, was found 
in the hog department. Total entries 
of breeding swine numbered 533 and 
there were 46 carloads of fat hogs-—a 
world’s record show. 


The quality of the stock was par ex- 
cellence. One could not ask for a 
better exhibit of feeder cattle. They 
were uniform, well bred and in good 
flesh. It would take a _ visitor two 
days to go over the different carloads 
of feeding and breeding cattle if he 
desired to study them carefully. 


The stockmen of Colorado and near- 
by states, donated 1,030 heifer calves 
to be sold for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. The stockmen from El] Paso 
county contributed 121 heifers. Most 
of these animals were pure breds and 
they were sold in carload lots. Many 
farmers took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to get started in the breeding 
of the very best beef cattle. The to- 
tal of the sales amounted to $43,843, 
all of which went to the Red Cross 
treasurer. John A, Cook, of Sterling, 
Colo., paid $110 a head for a carload 
of the Red Cross heifer*calves.. The 
thirty-three carloads of calves sold 
for an average of $15.50 per hundred 
weight, while up at the stadium ranch- 
men paid as high as $3500.00 for a 
pure bred bull. The stockmen are 
looking for the best, regardless of 
price. 

At the night program, or the big 
horse show, every seat was taken. 
The prize winning cattle were parad- 
ed with Wyoming, the 1918 Champion 
Hereford bull as leader. Then fol- 
lowed a succession of blue blooded 
horses from all sections of the coun- 
try. The Swift Packing company’s 
famous show horses were there, win- 
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ning honors for their splendor, as us- 
ual. Eight geldings made up the ex- 
hibit, and they weighed from 2,100 to 
2,500 pounds each—some horses. 

The grand champion steer of the 
show sold for $60 per hundred weight. 
He was fed and exhibited by the 
Western Meat company of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The quality of the fat 
stock was extra fine. Anyone who 
thinks the west is not using pure 
bred sires has another guess coming. 


First-prize sheep at the Denver show. 


A decade ago the practice of finish- 
ing stock for the markets in Colorado 
and other western states was almost 
unknown. A few bunches of sheep 
had been finished in Northern Colo- 
rado with good results and a few 
growers had fed out a small bunch of 
cattle on hay from year to year. 
About this time, however, feeders be- 
gan to discover that the west was an 
ideal place to finish cattle and sheep 
for the market and that stock fat- 


They not only use registered sires, 
but large herds of pure bred Here- 
fords and Shorthorns have beenestab- 
lished. 


Western farmers are making great 
strides in the feeding game. The fol- 
lowing is from the Record-Stockman:. 

“Few industries in the west have 
made a more rapid advance during 
the past ten years than the feeding in- 
dustry, and few at present have a 
more inviting prospect before them. 


tened in the invigorating climate of 
Colorado on the feeds abounding here, 
were the equal of any and superior 
to large numbers of the cattle and 
sheep finished in other sections where 
conditions were not so favorable. 


“About that time feeding began 
around the sugar beet factories and 
stockmen were not long in discover- 
ing that beet pulp made a most satis- 
factory and very reasonable feed. Its 
use was somewhat restricted at first 
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First-prize pen of cattle at Denver show. 


but as stockmen became _ familiar 
wtih its possibilities it was more gen- 
erally used and today thousands of 
cattle and sheep are annually finished 
with beet pulp as the _ basic ration. 
Other feeds are used in conjunction 
with the pulp and sometimes grain is! 
given at the end of the finishing per. 
iod to give the stock a hard fat, but 
Colorado feeders have demonstrated 
that they can produce beef and mut 
ton that is the equal of that produced 
in any other sections and Coloradc 
pulp fed steers have frequently an¢ 
regularly topped the markets. | 


During the recent years Colorad¢ 
feeders have added hog finishing tc 
their other activities and now hun 
dreds of carloads of hogs are regular 
ly fed throughout the state. It was 
a rare thing a decade ago to find ¢ 
carload of hogs on the Denver marke! 
from a Colorado shipping point 0) 
from any of the other western states 
Most of the supply came to this mar 
ket from western Kansas and Nebras! 
ka. Now while many shippers in th¢ 
two states above mentioned continu 
to send their hogs to the Denver mar! 
ket, the number received from thesi 
sources is small compared to thi 
large number of shipments madi 
daily from points in Colorado an 
other western commonwealths, 

“Influenced by the Colorado exam 
ple, the adjacent western states hav) 
proceeded to get busy and are makin) 
rapid strides in establishing a feedin; 
industry that is piling up wealth fo 
their stockmen and farmers. So larg 
is the volume of the feeding busines) 
now carried on in the territory tribu 
tary to the Denver market, that ther! 
is a steady stream of cattle, hogs an) 
sheep now coming to this market dui 
ing the entire year. Ten years ag 
the local market was crowded durin 
the fall shipping season and agai. 
during the spring when the mow 
ment of southern cattle from th 
breeding grounds of the south to th 
ranges of the north was on, the yard 
were filled, but at other seasons ¢ 
the year there was little doing her 
The development of a feeding indu. 
try in practically all sections of th 
territory now, however, has change 
all this. Stock is coming to this ma — 
ket in large numbers during the e) 
tire year. Stock, the quality of whic 
is the finest to be found anywher 
and the Denver market is busy fro! 
one year’s end to the other, in the fa! 
taking care of the stock which comé 
in from the ranges to go to the ki) 
er‘s block and to the feed lots, ar 
at other seasons of the year in takir 
care of the stock which comes fro 
the feed lots round about. 1 
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not bounded by arbitrary survey 
As commonly used, the 
iescription applies to that portion of 
the northern part of the state in which 
sonifer timber is found—pine, balsam, 


lines. 


spruce, etc., either in extensive for- 
xsts or in conjunction with timber 
rrowth of other varieties, usually mix- 
2d hardwoods. 

In extent, northeastern Minnesota 
nas an extreme width of about 275 
niles from east to west, and an ex- 
sreme length, north to south, of ap- 
>roximately 175 miles. On the south 
und west of it are the brush and prai- 
“ie lands of central Minnesota and the 
‘amous Red River valley of the north. 
‘ts northern boundary is the Lake of 
Woods and the waters of the Rainy 
ake region, comprising also the in- 
ernational boundary between the 
Jnited States and Canada. On the 
past is Lake Superior and the St. 
\Sroix river. 
| Northeastern Minnesota is in the 
same latitude as the state of North 
Dakota, Montana and Washington and 
yortions of Idaho, Wisconsin, Michigan 
ind Maine. It is farther south than 
uny part of western Canada. 


F The area of northeastern Minnesota, 
some 35,000 square miles, comprises 
early forty per cent of the total area 
of the state. When it is considered 
hat for more than a score of years 
Minnesota has ranked as one of the 
fnost productive states in the union, 
ittaining that achievement with 
searcely half of its acreage under the 
“ubjection of the farmer, some idea 
‘nay be had of the tremendous devel- 
opment the state has yet to experi- 
mce. Today there still remains with- 
‘n its borders awaiting the onslaught 
of the plow, practically intact, a vast 
‘mpire of agricultural land under 
\ourishing skies, with a climate unex- 
‘elled for heathfulness, literally teem- 
og with opportunities for the count- 
ess thousands whose occupation it in- 
‘ites. 

i Northeastern Minnesota—land of 
lertainties; the last, best west—has 
m area nearly as large as the state of 
ndiana or the state of Maine, greater 
‘han that of the state of West Vir- 
‘inia and covering more ground than 
Jelaware, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Sonnecticut and New Hampshire or 
[itginia, Maryland and New Hamp- 
‘hire combined. It is larger than half 
he area of either Iowa or Illinois. 
Jortheastern Minnesota is no second- 
fate country, or worse, no Hobson’s 
‘hoice to which settlers are flocking 
‘on desperation because good land in 
lependable farming regions, once so 
jlentiful and cheap, is no longer avail- 
‘ble to the new generation. On the 
yontrary, it is a region not only as fer- 
ile as other parts of Minnesota, but 
me that proudly holds its products up 
or comparison with the best produced 
ja the highly developed farming sec- 
ions of all states in the north temper- 
‘te zone. Acre for acre, its soil has 
een demonstrated time and again to 
€ capable of equaling and surpassing 
1 productiveness land that is com- 
only held at a price of $100 per acre 
T more. 


The question is commonly asked, 
Why, if northeastern Minnesota is 
ich a wonderful country, has it not 
een developed long ago?” The set- 
ement of northeastern Minnesota 
as been retarded by causes not even 
motely connected with the charac- 
vr of its soil and climate. For years 
sactically the entire area was with- 
2d from settlement by extensive 
mbering operations. Its magnificent 
mber was early appraised as a tre- 
endous prize, for the possession of 
hich there was keen rivalry among 
e lumbering interests. Millions of 
res were acquired by them and held 


By HON. FRED ‘D. SHERMAN 


until the timber could be removed. 
For more than 35 years the devasta- 
tion of the forests has been progres- 
sing rapidly. While lumbering was 
going on there was no demand for the 
land for agricultural purposes, broadly 
speaking, for its value for such pur- 
poses was not recognized and it was 
thought to be of value for only its tim- 
ber. When the fact that this land 
was exceptionally fertile became 
known in a limited way, speculators 
purchased large tracts of the logged- 
off or cut-over lands on the presump- 


lion that it would some day be of 
great value, paying in many cases but 
a few dollars per acre. Up to within 
the present decade land sales in north- 
eastern Minnesota consisted for the 
most part of dealings in wholesale 
tracts between speculators, no attempt 
having been made prior to that time 
to induce settlement by individuals. 
Gradually settlers came into the 
country, each adding weight to the 
growing belief in the fertility of the 
eountry by demonstrating its wonder- 
ful possibilities. The large land hold- 
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Cattle grow sleek and fat on these pastures. 


Beginning a Minnesota sheep ranch. 
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Northeastern Minnesota Is a Land of Certainties 


«hese Minnesota is 


ings were slowly split up and active 
settlement began. Crops everywhere 
produced, so far exceeded expectations 
that the volume of immigration in- 
creased year by year, but without any 
brass band accompaniment. In the 
last three years the immigration into 
northeastern Minnesota has increased 
tremendously. The wide advertising 
and booming of other sections of Amer- 
ica, particularly Canada, previously 
served to detract public attention from 
northeastern Minnesota (which never 
has been boomed) but the settlement 
of the region by farmers continued 
without interruption. It is particularly 
noteworthy that a substantial propor- 
tion of those who have migrated to 
northeastern Minnesota during the 
last year have come from the prairie 
states and provinces of western Can- 
ada, attracted by the assurances of 
success and freedom from speculation 
found in this region where rainfall is 
is ample and the climate equable and 
dependable. It is in the certainty of 
success guaranteed the farmer of 
average judgment and ability, that 
northeastern Minnesota most strongly 
appeals to landseekers who desire per- 
manency of _ location. Practically 
every difficulty to be overcome before 
a wealth-producing farm can be per- 
manently established on the wild lands 
of northeastern Minnesota, is seen by 
the eye at first sight. Once these phy- 
sical obstacles are conquered, no cli- 
matic hindrances prevent the farmer 
from reaping his rich reward. 


Up in northeastern Minnesota there 
is one prominent man who does not 
believe that the high cost of living 
can be reduced by dissolving trusts, 
reducing the tariff, investigating the 
money trust or by other popular agi- 
tations. 


“If roasting corporations, passing 
resolutions and viewing with alarm 
would reduce the cost of living,’ he 
has said, “you could board at the best 
hotels in New York for a dollar a day.” 


He has a better plan: 


“If we would reduce the high cost 
of living we must stop the flood of 
population now going on from the 
country to the city, we must turn the 
tide and send some of these people 
back onto the land to be producers in- 
stead of consumers.” 

Then just to convince doubting 
Thomases that this plan was feasible 
and to indicate more clearly what 
land he meant, this plain farmer, Mr. 
G. G. Hartley, of Duluth, northeastern 
Minnesota, turned to his Annandale 
farm within the city limits and on one 
single acre of land that the year be- 
fore had been practically useless, wet, 
stump infested and despised, produced 
a crop of head lettuce that sold for 
$3,000. 

Think of it! A three thousand dol- 
lar crop on a single acre—let alone 
considering the fact that this acre the 
year before the crop was produced 
was one of hundreds of thousands of 
similar acres in northeastern Minne- 
sota—swampy and timbered—practi- 
cally worthless muck land. 

There were 32,0000 heads on this 
acre which were not under glass, but 
out in the open subject to all rigors 
of the climate. The lettuce was pack- 
ed in hampers, eighteen to the pack- 
age, and sold in local markets and in 
Chicago, Kansas City and other large 
centers from the middle of July until 
the frost came, bringing from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per hamper. 

Of course, these facts and figures 
given above are not recommended to 
the average settler who goes to north- 
eastern Minnesota to get a start, but 
are mentioned to show what has been 
done and can be done. 

Nor in this instance alone did Mr. 
Hartley demonstrate that an acre of 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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2ELOVER DZANDE 


HE reasons for immediate and ex- 

tensive road work are the main 

thing; the details of just how 
those highways will be laid out and 
sign-posted are work not only for the 
Development Bureau but for the high- 
way commissions and commercial 
clubs throughout the peninsula. And 
the reasons are many, and often sur- 
prising to those who have not studied 
the subject. 

Cloverland is on the way to the big- 
gest period in her history. This year, 
chances are uncertain whether we 
draw the cards of slack times and un- 
employed soldiers, or the biggest de- 
velopment America has ever known. 
Next year, surely, comes development, 
travel, reacting, after the last few 
years, to expand and move and start 
afresh to seek for happiness. 


Cloverland’s future is wonderfully 
bright in those next two years—and it 
is bound up in them. And every ele- 
ment in that future prospect—settlers, 
ranchers, business and tourists—rests 
unavoidably on the good roads and 
highways of the Upper Peninsula. 

In all those things—attractions for 


tourists, for settlers, for business men, ’ 


for the ranchers who are coming— 
Cloverland takes second place to no 
state in the Union. But the race is 
going to be run against powerful com- 
petition, from states which have ad- 
vertised longer and bigger, which 
have a running start—not only in the 
public’s knowledge of them, but in 
many cases in their roads. And 
though advertising may bring much, 
the results will not stay unless we 
have the highways. 

We have big ranchers coming up 
here; men who have been accustomed 
to traveling widely over their open 
country in the west; men who own au- 
tomobiles and will not be satisfied un- 
less they can use them. We have a 
Dixie Highway leading from the south 
up to the Soo—and the tourist coming 
up that route will hardly begin to see 
the northern lake, mountain, and pine 
country we have to offer, unless he 
can come west from the Soo before 
starting back—and he has no roads fit 
for tourist travel from the Soo to west- 
ern Cloverland. 

We have the government planning 
to put returning soldiers in farm col- 


onies, with the Upper Peninsula 
strongly considered as one of the 
places—and soldiers will demand 


roads and a chance to travel. 

We have the government planning 
to put thousands of army motor trucks 
into civilian service, with parcel post, 
freight and express, farm and market 
work—and demanding roads that will 
stand the traffic. 

Cloverland has infinite possibilities 
in the next two years. And every one 
of them is dependent upon good roads 
and highways. 

Tourist travel is the feature first 
thought of. It offers the quickest re- 
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By JOHN A. DOELLE 


(Illustrated by actual photographs of some of the wonderful roads the Upper Peninsula has built) 


turns. It brings people here who will 
spend their money here, of course. 
But it also brings people who will go 
back and advertise this country; who 
will return again with others, who 
will come to settle and stay and build 
up this country. There is abundant 
proof for this statement. Let me give 
some instances: 

Herbert Cuthbert has been in the 
tourist business for twenty years; he 
is now executive secretary of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Tourist Association, 
which is doing perhaps more for auto- 
mobile touring than any other one or- 
ganization in the country. 

He told the Community Advertising 
department at the San Francisco con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America that in normal times 
the tourist industry in the United 
States results in an expenditure of 
$700,000,000 a year in the United 
States. He also said that in Cuba 
the tourist business is second only to 
the tobacco industry, and in Colorado 
it is second only to mining. 

He said that in normal times the 
tourist business is worth $1,000,000 a 
day to California. It is frequently said 
that the tourist industry in New Eng- 
land in one season amounts to more 
than the value of all the gold mined 
in Alaska. And we know that the Up- 
per Peninsula can stand up alongside 
any other part of the United States in 
comparison of varied scenic beauty. 

Minnesota, I believe, is our strong- 
est competitor. It is near, and takes 
the same tourist business coming up 
from the south; it has much the same 
kind of country and scenery to offer. 

The Bureau of Service of the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration says 
Minnesota got more tourist business 
compared with normal business, dur- 
ing the war than any other state. It 
was normal there last year when it 
was below normal in every other 
state—a result of roads plus publicity. 

The Ten Thousand Lakes Associa- 
tion of Minnesota, in asking for ap- 
propriations for publicity and roads, 
say they are not doing it as a means 


of bringing business to the hotels of 
the state, but as a means of bringing 
people from all over the country into 
the state to spend a month or two 
there, see the cities, the farm lands, 
the lake shore properties, spend their 
money there, not only for living ex- 
penses but for things Minnesota has 
to sell them. 


They feel that those people will go 
away with a good impression of Min- 
nesota, and will become emissaries 
from whom will be built up for Minne- 
sota a volume of good will which re- 
dound to the advantage of Minnesota 
in every possible way. They will use 
the summer-time attractions as the 
basis for an educational campaign 
through which the resources of Min- 
nesota and the possibilities for busi- 
ness prosperity in Minnesota will be- 
come known all over the nation. 

“In taking this large view of the 
business,” they say, “you will see that 
it is impossible, and unjust to the 


_ business, to try to measure it in the 


terms of those things which are in- 
capable of measurement. For instance, 
a man from Kansas City spent one 
summer motoring through one of the 
Minnesota lake regions and last sea- 
son came back and with a friend, pur- 
chased a beautifully wooded section 
on Leech Lake and built two homes, 
with a total investment of $50,000. In 
another instance, a man and his wife 
from Indianapolis who were stopping 
in St. Paul were attracted by a furni- 
ture sale at one of the department 
stores and bought a $300 set as a 
wedding p resent for a niece. All fur- 
riers in that city also report a large 
volume of business from tourists.” 
The Minnesota state highway com- 
mission is asking the state legisla- 
ture to submit to the people in No- 
vember, 1920, a state constitutional 
amendment creating a state trunk 
highway system of approximately 6,- 
000 miles, to be constructed, main- 
tained, and improved by the state, by 
a $100,000,000 bond issue. Minnesota 


is also appropriating $100,000 for a 
That 


two-year program of publicity. 


shows the kind of competition Michi- 
gan will face in the next two years. | 

Our own Michigan legislature is ask- 
ed to submit next April a $50,000,000 
bond issue for highways. The legis- 
lators are favorable. A considerable 
part of that should go into the high- 
ways of the Upper Peninsula, the best 
tourist part of the state. And it is 
up to us to do the public education 
that will bring passage of the issue 
when it goes to the vote. We can do 
it in two ways—by publicity, and by 
improving and making good on the 
roads we have now. 

Washington, British Columbia and 
Oregon had an appropriation last year 
of $112,000 for such publicity work as 
Minnesota is doing, and official re- 
ports show the expenditures of other 
states in proportion. 

Wisconsin is putting in a trunk sys- 
tem of roads to tap every community 
in the state. 

T. J. Ehrkart, commissioner of high- 
ways in Colorado, says that 40,000 cars 
with 180,000 persons visited that state 
last year, staying an average of 265) 
days and spending an average of $3.20 
a day, or $15,600,000. He estimates a 
20 per cent profit or $3,120,000 for! 
Colorado business men. The tourist! 
business promises to be the greatest 
single resource of that state. 

Colorado history has acquired a 
saying that “The Tourist of Today is 
the Settler of Tomorrow.” Fully 80 
per cent of the travelers who go into 
that state each year are in search of 
land, mining claims, or business op! 
portunities of some kind, and a large 
share of the other 70 per cent buy 01 
build summer homes there and comeé 
back each. They do it partly by thei) 
roads, partly by publicity, partly by 
furnishing free camping sites along 
every highway, free to visitors. Ant 
the Upper Peninsula during the sum! 
mer season has nothing to lose it 
comparison with Colorado. It is fai 
more an undeveloped country. I 
averages as high in scenic attractions 
It is the ultimate 100 per cent, t& 
which to apply Colorado’s argument 

In our own Cloverland, we knov 
right now that motorists do not evel 
get through to the Soo from Marquett 
because connecting roads. betweel 
Marquette, Alger, Delta and Menomi 
nee counties are in such bad con 


—— 


tion that motorists cannot be advis 
to attempt them. I am quoting a Mal 
quette garage man on this. And 
is in spite of good roads within eae) 
county. It forcibly illustrates th 
need of a good roads viewpoint t 
will take in the entire Upper Pe 
sula. 

A glimpse of what we might hay 
is found in Marquette, where one ga! 
age man alone gets $1,500 of ee 
from tourist trade each summer 
other garages and hotels and restall 
ants bring the city’s summer touri 
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| HAT is the International? 
| W It is a host of things: a 


battle for supremacy by 
bloodless victory; a court of ap- 
peal from decisions of less au- 
thority; a mile-post on the road 
of livestock progress; a shrine 
at which foregather the wor- 
shippers animal worth; a uni- 
versity to those athirst for 
knowledge of the breeder’s art; 
an exhibition of brute loveli- 
ness; an exhibition of the works 
of master artists of the field and 
fold; a fount of inspiration to 
greater things in livestock en- 
deavor; a glad reunion of ani- 
mal husbandmen of high and 
low degree. 


Not merely reportorial enthus- 
iasm but the sum of other’s opin- 
ions brings the conclusion that 
‘the sixteen International sheep 
-shows do not include a better 
“one than that upon which the 
gates have just been closed. 
_Breed after breed equaled or 
‘surpassed the strong exhibitions 
‘of yesteryear and few there 
/ were that fell behind their best 
-records. Why should it not be 
‘so? Does not the event portray 
‘the highest attainments of an 
‘onward moving industry in 
'which each year chronicles some 
‘advance? 
| A goodly number of Canadian 
‘breeders braved the red tape 
_terrors of the boundary line and 
_made the journey from the 
‘north. Thus was the event truly ; 
‘international. California, Wyoming 
‘and Maine met with Oklahoma and On- 
‘tario to bespeak the country-wide as- 
pect of the industry. 


Imported animals were few and far 
between. Complete independence 
-from the breeders of the tight little 
‘isle has not been and should not be 
declared, but the glory of the achieve- 
sments of American flockmasters when 
_ they stand upon their own feet should 
not pass without comment. 

t That special prizes from the breed 
‘associations bring out a better dis- 
play than would otherwise occur is 
cast in doubt by the sight of the 
splendid shows made in some cases 
-in the absence of liberal encourage- 
-ment from this source. For the sake 
‘of the continuation of such exhibits, 
‘however, it is better to say that such 
meritorious efforts should not go long- 
‘er unrequited. 

' Always a strong supporter of the 
-wether show the colleges assume each 
‘year a larger role in the breeding 
‘classes. Seven of them representing 
‘the states of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
|Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma and Wiscon- 
sin entered the lists with breeding 
‘stock. It is to be hoped that even 
more of the educational institutions 
‘will come without the academic 
shades and try the test of strength 
|with the fruits of their breeding ef- 
forts. 

' In the wether prize lists the totals 
‘show that both grand championship 
and reserve, eight breed champion- 
‘ships, twenty-seven firsts, fourteen 
seconds and nine thirds went into the 
possession of private breeders, 
while the colleges gathered in 
‘four breed championships, four- 
teen firsts, twenty seconds and 
eighteen thirds. The colleges 
“and a total of fifty-seven ribbons 


and the breeders fifty-four, but 
the latter had the lion’s share of 
the purples and blues with the 
colleges leading in reds and 
whites. 


Adorned by a venerable spin- 
ning wheel the wool exhibit 
showed to those who stopped to 
study its lessons, the market 
classes and grades of wools and 


(Pictures and Story by Courtesy American Sheep Breeder, Chicago) 


1918 Champion yearling Shropshire ewe, A. Broughton, Albany, Wisconsin. 


various stages in the making of yarn 
and cloth. 

Sure proof of the growth of Interna- 
tional exhibits is found in the absorp- 
tion for use as cattle stalls of the west 
wing running south of the amphithe- 
ater which formerly introduced the 
visiting public to the sheep display. 
To care for the sheep, in turn, a new 
barn south of the sheep judging pro- 
vided last year was put in order. 


The Fat Wethers 


The slow, sure approach toward per- 
fection in mutton form and finish bore 
its rich fruit in a superb display of fat 
wethers. Though the market demand 
for rams has been strong and the mut- 
ton market none too encouraging yet 
a splendid show of individual sheep, 
manifesting, for the most part, the ut- 
most readiness for the butcher, sur- 
vived. 

The yearling was omnipresent in 
the championships. The point of view 
which sometimes puts the steer calf 
or the youngest of the barrows into 
premier honors in their fields of en- 
deavor has not yet been introduced in- 
to the wether show though the logic 
of the every day market attitude 
would justify it there if anywhere. 


Shropshires 

The keenest of the critics agreed 
that the Shropshires presented a roy- 
al pageant for the numerous lovers of 
the breed. The sixteen yearlings en- 
tering the joust were a “classy” lot. 
Seven of the blockiest were promptly 
sorted out by E. L. Shaw, Morgan- 


town, W. Va., for final consideration. 
The Pines Farm Shepherd confidently 
headed the class with a wether of un- 
usual parts. Manifesting quality to 
the utmost, contained within the neat- 
est of lines, carrying no excess fat, 
though somewhat short in firmness, 
there was no other position for him. 
Wisconsin was second with a wether 
of slightly more length of leg, less 
trim along the underline and a trifle 
less baggy in the breeching, but pos- 
sessed of a very wide, well covered 
back. Below him stood a rather more 
blocky one, true in his lines and hefty 
in the leg, but lacking the extremity 
of development in the loin and rib 
portions of his carcass. Fourth place 
went to an excellent wether not so 
prime in condition, while the fifth was 
a smaller pattern also a few degrees 
short in fatness. 

Bradburne again hit the top in the 
lamb contingent with one of beautiful 
type and trueness of lines quite ready 
for the butcher. The next three places 
flew the Wisconsin flag, one of higher 
condition and weight of hind quarter 
receiving the red, and a true typed, 
solid fleshed one getting third money. 


The Mutton Improvement Special 


The special prizes offered by the 
Union Stock Yards Company for the 
offspring of mutton rams and produc- 
ed by ewes lacking in mutton form 
and breeding brought out an attrac- 
tive educational exhibit. This year it 
was expanded to include the second 
crossses or the progeny of the year- 
ling ewes produced by the _ initial 


First-prize pen Shropshire lambs. A. Broughton's farm, Albany, Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin Sheep Win Firsts at 1918 International Show 


cross. The original mothers 
of the lambs were shown along 
with their offspring and a 


picture of the ram used was 
also on display. Placards over 
the pens told of the meth- 
od of handling and feeding the 
lambs and their weights at the 
time the show opened. The Ohio 
State University and Pennsyl- 
vania State College both are 
using grade Merinos for the ewe 
foundation, while the University 
of Wisconsin is using western 
ewes. At all three institutions 
the ewes have been mated with 
Southdown rams. Awards were 
as follows: 


Clay, Robinson Specials 


Class 1 — Wether over 12 
months and under 24: Ist, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 2nd, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 3rd, lowa 
State College. 


Class 2—Wether lamb under 
12 months: Ist, University of 
Wisconsin; 2nd, University of 
California; 3rd, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Class 38—Champion wether: 


University of Wisconsin. 

Class 4—Best five head of 
wethers under two years: Ist, 
University of Wisconsin; 2nd, 
Iowa State College; 3rd, Univer- 
sity of California; 4th, Purdue 
University. 


Mutton Improvement College 


Special 


Class 1—Pen of 3 wether lambs: 1st, 
University of Wisconsin; 2nd, Penn- 
sylvania State College; 8rd, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Class 2—Pen of 3 ewe lambs: Ist, 
University of Wisconsin; 2nd and 3rd, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Class 3—Best lamb: University of 
Wisconsin. 

Class 4—Pen of 3 yearling ewes: Ist, 
University of Wisconsin; 2nd, Penn- 
sylvania State College; 3rd, Ohio 
State University. 

Class 5—3 lambs, ewes and wethers 
from half blood ewes: ist, University 
of Wisconsin; 2nd, Ohio State Univer- 
city; 3rd, Pennsylvania State College. 


Milwaukee's Organized 
Work During 1918 
By A. T. VAN SCOY 


President Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


S PRESIDENT of the association, 

I cannot refrain at this time 

from pointing out in a somewhat 
general and brief way the activities of 
the year just closed. The nation’s 
participation in the great world war 
imposed new duties and responsibili- 
ties upon commercial bodies every- 
where. It at once lifted the Associa- 
tion from the labors of immediate lo- 
cal concern into a national sphere. 
The government disseminated many 
of its instructions through commercial 
organizations and sought their coun- 
sel and judgment in various problems 
involving the efficiency of the 
country as a war waging power. 

The Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce readily adapted itself 
into a war aid organization and 
became a loyal and aggressive 
co-worker in the nation’s great 
cause. 

It would require more time 
than is allotted to me here to 
enumerate the splendid war ser- 
vice rendered by this Associa- 
tion during the year just closed. 
I can only point to a few of the 
larger undertakings engaged in. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Improved Rye for Cloverland 


By 


E, B. HILL of Menominee 


Forty-four bushels to the 


acre of this Rosen rye. 


HO would not be satisfied to 
grow a variety of rye that has a 
recorded yield of 44 bushels to 
the acre? From the experience of a 
large number of farmers in Menomi- 
nee county, Cloverland, who have 
grown such a rye, it has proven to be 
winner. | wil 

Rosen Rye is the official name of 
this rye. It was first brought over 
from Russia in 1909 by Mr. Rosen, a 
student of the Michigan Agricultural 
college. Single kernels of this rye 
were tried out by Professor Spragg, 
plant breeder for the college. The 
more promising heads were kept for 
seed and have been the cause of a re- 
markable increase in the rye fields of 
the state of Michigan since its first 
distribution to farmers in 1912. 

Rosen Rye is a stiff strained, large 
headed variety, which, when pure, or- 
dinarily has four full rows of grain on 
over 99 per cent of its heads. 

In the fall of 1916 the Menominee 
County Farm bureau brought three 
bushels of inspected, certified Rosen 
Rye from Lower Michigan and dis- 
tributed it to three farmers. In all 
three cases common rye was planted 
on the same farm, but at quite a dis- 
tance to prevent mixing. The next 
summer this rye developed a much 
better straw and a larger, plumper 
head containing more kernels and 
proved to be a larger yielder than the 
common rye. 

From these three farms the fame of 
this rye spread, so that in the fall of 
1917 eighty-seven farmers were grow- 


ing this certified Rosen Rye for the 
first time. Two hundred and seventy 
acres were then planted. These eigh- 
ty-seven farmers were so well satisfied 
with this high yielding rye that this 
fall, 1918, 250 farmers planted over 
900 bushels of home-grown Rosen Rye. 
Over 100 bushels of pure, inspected 
Rosen Rye were shipped by farmers 
in Menominee county to seven other 
counties in the Upper Peninsula, 
where it is proving to be as good a 
winner as in all other parts of the 
state. 

The introduction and distribution of 
this superior rye was due to the ef- 
forts of the Menominee County Farm 
bureau, which is continually striving 
to make farming in the county a more 
profitable business and to make the 
country a better place in which to 
live. 


The honor of raising the largest 
number of bushels of this rye to the 
acre goes to Henry Berquist of Ste- 
phenson, with a yield of 44 bushels. 
The next highest yield was made by 
Gust Theuerkauf of Menominee, with 
a six-acre field that averaged 40 bush- 
els to the acre, machine run, Magnus 
Toberg had a small field that yielded 
at the rate of 42 bushels. 

The average yield of the 87 Rosen 
Rye growers for this year was 22 
bushels to the acre. The best 25 of 
these men averaged 2714 bushels. The 
average yield of the common variety 
of rye for the past season has been 
about 15 bushels. This shows the 
great advantage of the improved and 


Notice the difference in the crops on this field, partly common 
rye and partly Rosen rye. 
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pedigreed varieties of seed over the 
“scrub” seed still being planted in 
some districts. 

It should be remembered that last 
winter was the hardest season on win- 
ter grains that we have had in a num- 
ber of years, and that the above yields 
are very good, taking that into con- 
sideration. In normal years the aver- 
age yield would be somewhat higher. 

Last year with 87 farmers planting 
200 acres of Rosen Rye, yielding an 
average increase over common rye of 
seven bushels to the acre, the result- 


Secretary Houston's Tribute 
to Farmers 


RIBUTE to the part played by the 
nation’s soil tillers in winning 
the war is paid by Secretary 
Houston in his annual report for 1918, 
transmitted to Congress by the White 
House. 

Bumper crops were grown in spite 
of adverse weather, the secretary says, 
and the millions of men, women, boys, 
and girls on the farms performed sat- 
isfactorily the supremely important 
task of sustaining their own country 
and its allies. 

Emphasizing the difficulties and the 
absence of glamour in the war job of 
the farmer, Mr. Houston speaks with 
satisfaction of the change during the 
last year toward giving agriculture a 
larger place in the newspapers and 
world’s thought. 


Farmers Take Big Risks. 


“Tt is one thing to ask a man to 
save,” the secretary says, contrasting 
the task of the one who conserves and 
the one who produces, “it is another to 
ask him, confronted as he is by the 
chances of the market and the risk of 
loss from disease, flood, and drought, 
to put his labor and capital into the 
production of food and feeds and the 
raw material for clothing.” 

Pointing out that the size of the har- 
vest may not measure the labors of 
the farmer, Mr. Houston records that 
the land planted this year in principal 
products aggregated 289,000,000 acres, 
or more by 5,600,000 acres than in the 
preceding record year. 

Estimated meat, milk, and wool pro- 
duction is shown as follows: 


1918. 1917 
Beef (pounds) 8,500,000 7,384,007 
Pork (pounds) ....... 10,500,000 8,450,148 
Mutton and goat (lbs.) — 495,000 491,205 
Milk (gallons) ........ 8,429,000 8,288,000 
Wool (pounds) .../... 299,921 281,892 
Eggs (dozen) .....++. 1,921,000 1,884,000 
Poultry (number) 689,000 578,000 


45,000,000 Acres of Wheat. 

Of next year’s prospects the report 
says: 

“It is too early to make detailed sug- 
gestions for the spring planting sea- 
son of 1919. During this fall the de- 
partment, the agricuitural colleges, 
and other agencies carried on a cam- 
paign for a large wheat acreage, and 
indications were given by states as to 
where the requisite planting could be 
secured without calling for an exten- 
sion of the area or even a normal 
acreage in the states which had suf- 
fered from drouth for two years. 

‘Tt was suggested that if possible at 
least 45,000,000 acres of wheat should 
be planted. The informal indications 
coming to the department are that the 
farmers exceeded the planting sug- 
gested by the department. 

“We do not know how either the 
wheat or the rye will come through 
the winter, and are not now able to 
state what the requirements should be 
for the next season, nor can any one 
now tell what the world demand will 
be at the close of the harvest season 
of 1919. 

Must Feed Most of World. 


“We do know that for the ensuing 
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ing increased profits would amount to 
over $2,300. This year with 250 farm: 
ers seeding over 650 acres, taking th 
same average increase, there will be 
an increased profit of $7,507.50. 
Improved grains, developed by th 
crop specialists in the agricultural col- 
leges and distributed throughout th 
farming districts by the farm bureaus 
pay good dividends. | 
to grow rye, why not grow the best— 
pure, inspected Rosen Rye—whic 
averages seven bushels to the acre 
more than common rye? 


months the nation is likely to be call 
ed upon for large quantities of avail-— 
able food and feeds to supply not onl 
the peoples with whom we co-operat- 
ed in the war but also those of the 
neutrals and the central powers. This 
will involve a continuation of conser. 
vation on the part of our people, an 
probably of the maintenance of a sa 
isfactory range of prices for food prod- 
ucts during the period.” 
Increased values for all farm prod 
ucts are shown. “On the basis of 
prices that have recently prevailed,” 
the report says, “the value of all crop 
produced in 1918 and of live stock 
farms on Jan. 1, including horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
is estimated to be $24,700,000,000, 
compared with $21,325,000,000 for 1917, 
$15,800,000,000 for 1916, $12,650,000,000 
for 1914, and $11,700,000,000 for tha 
five-year average. 


In recommending steps to facilitate 
land settlement in more orderly fash- 
ion, the secretary emphasizes the im- 
portance of encouraging the owner 
ship of farms. 

As to highway development, he sa 
co-operative roads work under the fe 
eral aid act will be resumed in full 
measure and vigorously prosecuted. } 


The report closes with an appeal f 
extension of the benefits of modern 
medicine and sanitation to the scat 
tered populations of the rural districts 


Must Conserve Health. 


“A vast deal remains to be done,’ 
it says, ‘“‘to control such pests as mos 
quitoes and the hookworm, to elimi 
nate the sources of typhoid fever, and 
even more, to give the country 8: 
tricts the advantages of modern hospi 
tals, nursing, and specialized medica 
practice. 


“The economic wastes from unsan 
tary health surroundings and from dis 
ease are enormous. It is impossible 
to estimate their extent. It is ever 
more impossible to assess the amoun 
of existing preventable human miser} 
and unhappiness. 
ficult. 


lands, the clearing of swamps, and 
construction of good roads, make for! 
betterment. The department of agri 
culture, through its home demonstré 
tion service, is giving valuable aid 
and the public health service is 

creasingly extending its functions, é 
pecially recently under an appropria 
tion for this purpose of $150,000. 


Sanitary Surveys Urged. 


“It seems clear that there should be 
no cessation of activity until there 
has been completed in every rural 
community of the union an effecti € 
sanitary survey, and, through the pro 
vision of adequate machinery, step 
taken to control and eliminate 
sources of disease and to provide 


facilities, easily accessible to the 
of the people.” 
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WILL answer as far as I am able 
I all that I know about tractor farm- 

ing in Cloverland. 

First, our farm is a 320-acre farm, 
185 acres being under cultivation. The 
‘land is clay loam and slightly rolling. 


Second, the tractor was purchased 
' due to the shortage of labor that swept 
'over the country when the United 
States entered the war. The crops 
‘had to be put in one time and with 
the labor problem staring us in the 
face we decided that we would do the 
| next best thing, always being a firm 
_ believer in labor-saving machinery, we 
| purchased a tractor. The Case tractor 
' was purchased in the spring of 1917 
‘from the Case agent at Escanaba, 
-Mich., and was put to work right 
away, doing the plowing and prepar- 
ing the seed beds for planting. Forty 
acres being plowed and prepared by 
discing and harrowing. The tractor 
was next used in haying for pulling a 
-loader, about 100 tons of hay being 
loaded. The next that we used it for 
was to fill our 36-foot silo with a blow- 
er machine. After this came the fall 
_work, about forty acres being plowed. 
| This ended the first year of our trac- 
‘tor farming experience, which we 
_ thought was a success. 


| The second year found us in better 
_shape. Having had the tractor we 
»had most of our plowing done, only 
about twenty acres of our own left to 
_be plowed. We went at this and had 
/our crops in on time and helped our 
‘neighbors with their spring work, 
plowing about twenty acres and dou- 
ble discing same twice. This was one 
thing that we never had time to do 
‘when we depended on horses for the 
sole source of power. Next came the 
haying crop, about 75 tons being load- 
ed with the loader pulled by the trac- 
‘tor. Then came the silo filling again 


i 


| To Our New Cloverland Grazers: 


Before your start for Cloverland in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan do not hesitate 
to send your name and your new address to 


LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


We will then put 
you on our mailing 
list for price lists and 


quotations on what- 


ever you may need. 
This is the North- 


west’s largest depart- 
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Cloverland Farmer’s Experience with 
a Money-Saving Tractor 


By EDWARD J. HODGKINS of Delta County 


and the fall work, about 75 acres be- 
ing plowed. All pieces were double 
disced twice and harrowed once so 
that the seed beds were put in better 
shape by the use of the tractor than 
they used to be put in by the use of 
the horses. 


The total number of acres plowed, 
as close as I can figure, has been about 
200 acres. One hundred and _ fifty 
acres being plowed, double disced and 
harrowed. Some work was also done 
with horses, such as finishing lands 
and harrowing and seeding. 


All plowing was done eight inches 
deep and deeper. The fuel consump- 
tion per acre being about two and 
three-fourths gallon of kerosene and 
about one gallon of lubricating oil to 
every six acres. For grease cups and 
transmission the average is about one 
pound per day. The tractor requires 
about two quarts to one gallon of gaso- 
line per day, depending on the num- 
ber of stops. 

All fuel rations vary with different 
kinds of work, whether light or heavy 
and condition tractor is kept in. 

The tractor was used for sawing 
wood, grinding feed, road work, pro- 
duce hauling and spreading manure. 

The tractor used is of the Case two- 
plow type A 9-18, four cylinder, gear 
driven, four wheel and a real kerosene 
burner. 

The total cost of up-keep so far has 
been $6.50. One gasket, $2; clutch lin- 
ing, $1, and four new spark plugs, 
$3.50. 

In concluding, anyone can easily see 
that we now have our work done on 
time and in good shape and cheaper 
and with less manual labor. It can be 
readily seen from this that the tractor 
owned and operated on Hodgkins 
Brothers’ Clover Crest Farm at Pine 
Ridge has surely been a success. 


BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


‘‘The Store With a Conscience.” 
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235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 


$$$$$6400040004046464440440444446644004400004 
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Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
iiracts-of all sizes: Termsrtocsuit. 


Bay de Noquet Co. Oconto Lumber Co. 


| 
George J. Farnsworth, President | George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. | ~—_—OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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ment store (wholesale 
and retail) and our 
service will quickly 
show you why we have 
the confidence, friend- 
ship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranch- 
men of Cloverland. 
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An Arizona Cattle Man’s Statement About Cloverland 


GREAT deal has been said and 

written about Cloverland, as the 

Upper Peninsula of Michigan is 
known, but half the story has not been 
told at that. 

When the writer met Charles R. 
Hutcheson, extension specialist of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
of Michigan, and now editor of Clover- 
land Magazine, at Tucson, Arizona, 
last March, he thought the gentleman 
was trying to sell somebody a “gold 
brick” and that it was not till after 
about two days’ argument that I de- 
cided to visit that great land of lum- 
ber, grass and water, which I did in 
April of last year, just as the snow 


CLOVERLAND 


By 


was disappearing. I was surprised 
at the amount of old feed there at that 
time, with green grass three and four 
inches high coming up underneath. 
Cattle had been turned out of their 
sheds and barns and were filling up 
in great shape. 

During the summer, I spent several 
weeks in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and looked it over very care- 
fully, going over all the west half and 
finally selecting a whole township of 
land in Schoolcraft county, twelve 


miles north of Manistique, for myself 
and partner, M. S. Plummer. 


125 
Bred Ewes Given Away 


Free Offer to the Boys and Girls of Cloverland 


Cloverland Magazine will give away during the spring of 1919 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to boys and girls of northern Michigan, Wisconsin 


and Minnesota 


The Pet of the Shepherd at Whitney 
Farm, Cloverland 


125 Pure Bred 
Ewes, Bred to Lamb 
This Spring 


These ewes are pure-bred stock 
of the highest grade, and will lamb 
late in April or early in May. Start 
a little flock of sheep of your own. 
Make pets of the little lambs while 
they are getting ready to make 
money for you. The bred ewes 
will be delivered to you in care- 
fully boxed crates with all express 
charges paid by the Cloverland 
Magazine, 


We invite boys and girls to fill 
out and mail the following coupon 
to Mr. Andrews, the publisher of 
Cloverland Magazine. By so do- 
ing you will not be under any obli- 
zation whatever. 


PET COU PON PT 


: Roger M. Andrews, Publisher, 


Menominee, Michigan. 
Mr. Andrews: 


SUE PEELE EEN TEEN EORTC EO NN 


Cloverland Magazine, Andrews Building, 


Write at once and tell me how I can become the 
owner of one of your pure-bred ewes without it costing me any money. 


IN SING Sue ee See 


"LOW JOTI EL. BSL) se ee 


Re BD. “or Street: -AGdress messes ees secon cee eee 


TU 


FRANK M. KING 


+ start with the grass in April. 


of Tucson 


This tract, like the greater portion 
of Cloverland, is cut-over timber land, 
on which an abundance of clover, blue 
grass and timothy are growing, with 
worlds of water everywhere. Several 
small creeks and three lakes are on 
this place, with two rivers running 
through it. There are no boggy places, 
as there are good sandy approaches 
to the watering places. On this town- 
ship we have several thousand acres 
of fine meadow lands, with an abund- 
ant growth of red top and blue joint 
grass, which makes a splendid cheap 
hay for wintering cattle. These mead- 
ows are so well drained that mowing 
machines are run over them in cutting 
hay with ease. This meadow hay is a 
big asset in wintering cattle and also 
in feeding cattle that are taken in be- 
fore the snow goes off. With plenty 
of this hay it is found very profitable 
to take cattle in about March, and fill 
them up and get them in good shape to 
To se- 
cure the best results, as every COW 
man knows, it is necessary to get the 
cattle on the ground very early, and 
then keep them on the best feed all 
through the season. 


We have plenty of grass on our 
place to keep our cattle going in good 
shape, and as we will seed several hun- 
dred acres each year, we will soon 
have the whole tract with a solid 
stand of grass. 

We will arrive at our place the first 
of May with 1,000 head of high grade 
southern Arizona cattle. These cattle 
will be in good condition and will be 
dehorned and given every chance to 
get fat. We expect to top out the 
best ones and finish them on grain, 
which we will raise on our own land. 
Those that won’t make beef, we will 
winter and beef them next year. 
Building material is so cheap there 
that it will cost very little to build 
cattle sheds, and our feed, which we 
will harvest on the ranch, will not be 
expensive. 

Quite a number of people have ask- 
ed about Cloverland and its possibili- 
ties, and I want to say that it is all 
right and I consider it the best graz- 
ing proposition now available in the 
United States. If cattle won’t do well 
on all the clover, timothy and blue 
grass they can eat, with plenty of wa- 
ter close by, then I don’t know what it 
requires to make a cow proposition. 
I have made three trips to that coun- 
try during the last year and have seen 
both ends and the middle of the sea- 
sons. I have done a lot of investigat- 
ing and have watched the results of 
pasturing cattle there, with the result 
that myself and associates are giving 
it a practical test, with every prospect 
of success. We have seen very poor 
cattle placed on pasture there and 
when given half a chance have made 
great gains, and good profits to their 
owners. Of course, stock must be 
taken in early, to get the best results, 
as every well regulated cow man 
knows. Taking cattle into a short 
geason country late is not doing the 
country justice, nor is it fair to the 
cattle nor the owner. As I have stat- 
ed before, there is no doubt but what 
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Cloverland is a great pasture country, 
and by using common sense and a lit- 
tle business judgment, anyone should 
succeed there. 


The most of these cut-over timber — 


lands are handled through the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, which 


was organized for the purpose of ad- 


tical cattle and sheep men there to 


vertising the lands and locating ay 


utilize these great tracts of valuable 
lands, that had lain idle for so many — 


years. Mr. Leo C. Harmon, that prince — 


of good fellows, who not only conducts 


a big hardwood lumber company and — 


a bank, but other business, is presi- 
dent of the bureau. Mr, Harmon was_ 
raised on a cattle ranch in Montana, 


and while he has “fallen from grace” | 


to the extent of becoming a rich lum- 
berman, the “taint of the bovine” is 
still with him and he often longs to 
get out and watch the broncho mus- 
tange cow kick up her festive heels. 
Mr. Harmon has had a corps of able 
assistants, also, and none have done 
more than Charles R. Hutcheson of 
Escanaba, who has made trips west to 
tell the stockmen what Cloverland 
holds in store for them. 
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This land is sold under lease and | 


bond, under very liberal terms. The 
payments are easy and the price is at- 
tractive, ranging from $5 to $20 per 
acre, according to location and the 
number of acres taken. The Upper 
Peninsula Bureau is not a real estate 


company, but a public enterprise not | 


organized for profit. The bureau lo- 


cates you and secures the contracts _ 


from the owners for you. You can 


get any sized tracts that you feel able | 


to handle. 


Correction 


The very interesting statement in 
the 
about the immense 1918 tonnage 
through the St. Mary’s river and the 
Soo Canal should have read 90,000,000 
tons instead of 90,000 tons. The traf- 
fic through the Soo Canal has been | 
growing year after year until today it 
is the greatest waterway in the world. 


There being one case of smallpox 
in Munising, Health Officer O’Brien 
thought it would be wise to get the 
pest house in readiness in case of ne 
cessity. The building was erected sev- 
eral years ago on a lot purchased by 
the city near the dumping ground, and 
after it was last used the place was 
locked up with all the furniture stor- 
ed in it. The health officer sent Chief 
of Police Levy to the place to get it 
in shape for use. The chief located 
the lot all right, but he could not find 
the building nor the contents, so he re 
ported back to the health officer that 
he would have to give up the search 
or turn the case over to Sherlock 
Holmes. ; 

if 

Traverse City claims the record for 
being the best Michigan city, so far as 
crime is concerned. There are two 
justices of the peace who work on 
fees. For three months, neither has 
earned a nickel. 


‘) 


Arizona cattle after a brief stay in Cloverland. 


January Cloverland Magazine | 
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Northern Wisconsin 


in the 


Heart of Greater Cloverland 


Offers as fine grazing and farming area 
as is available today 


MILWAUKEE 


The state’s metropolis, tenders you its service, offering 
every aid that may acquaint you with this wonderful 
Northern Country. Your success in Northern 
Wisconsin is Milwaukee’s first consideration 


Its Association of Commerce 


therefore—having nothing to sell you, seeking no profit 
thru you—will frankly measure with you your chance 
for success—will place you in touch with disinterested 
state agencies and will assure you, in Northern Wisconsin 


A SQUARE DEAL 


under which alone, successful accomplishment in the 
greatest “New Country” is possible. 


THE MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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1,600 Acre Stock Farm 
For $65,000 


Equipped 
Complete 


Mr. Stockman: 


We are offering for sale this 1,600-acre farm complete with 500 
acres developed, balance clover and blue-grass pasture, fenced and 
cross-fenced, with miles of woven wire; also between 200 and 300 
head of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep; complete line of agricultural 
implements, hundreds of tons of hay, all the grain and nearly 500 tons 
of corn silage, all for $65,000, with easy terms of payment. From 
1,000 to 10,000 acres of cut-over pasture land joining could be added, 
if desired, at a very reasonable price. Write for inventory and full 
particulars. 

Mail us a card for our FREE book and list of farms for sale, with 
full information in regard to farming, stock-raising and the possibili- 
ties in Menominee County, Cloverland. 

We own 100,000 acres of the best quality of grass land, within 
four miles of a railroad, and are selling it to farmers and stockmen 
at prices ranging from $10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 

Come to Menominee County, the most southern, best developed 
agricultural county and the Gateway to Cloverland, only nine hours’ 
ride from Chicago. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Co. 


Menominee, Michigan, Box 64. 
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1919 Will Be a Year of | 
_ Increased Business for 
the Merchants of 
Greater Cloverland 


URING 1918 Western grazers brotght 
$700,000 worth of livestock to the new graz- 


ing lands of Cloverland, and sold their 1918 meat 
products for $400,000 in cash. 


Many more grazers will come during 1919. 


The Carpenter Cook Company is earnestly 
co-operating in this development work, which 
will mean so much to every merchant, large and 
small, within this great new empire of the north. 


We want to combine with our present and 
prospective customers to give the best service 
and the best goods to our patrons, and we will 
begin in the March issue of Cloverland Magazine 
a campaign of publicity which will help every 
store-keeper who is now, or will be, working 
with this pioneer wholesale grocery concern. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


Menominee, Mich. Ishpeming, Mich. 


Distibutere of the famous 
GOLDEN CUP Coffee 
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An Invitation to American Sheep 
and Wool Growers 


By 


HEN the makers of the Great 

Seal of the State of Michigan 

wrote upon it, “Si quaeris Pen- 
insulam amoenum, circumspice,” 
which means, “If thou seekest a beau- 
tiful peninsula, look around thee,” they 
must have been endowed with wonder- 
ful foresight or acted more wisely 
than they knew, for of no other place 
in the eastern or western hemisphere 
can this more truthfully be said. 

Situated as Michigan is in the great 
north temperate zone, surrounded by 
the Great Lakes, which modify the 
blasts of winter and cool the hot sum- 
mer breezes, with her fertile lands 
stretching in every direction, dotted 
here and there with. wooded areas of 
almost every variety, from the maple 
and pine to the sturdy oak, she is in- 
deed a beautiful peninsula. 

While Michigan was settled in the 
very early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, she can justly be called at the 
present time the undiscovered state 
of three and ahalf million people, be- 
cause within the boundaries of this 
great commonwealth there is yet to be 
discovered one of Michigan’s great 
sources of wealth, and that is the 
proper utilization of her twelve mil- 
lion acres of unoccupied lands for 
grazing purposes. 

This great area, which comprises 
one-third of the state, is well sprink- 
led with from thirty to thirty-five 
inches of rainfall; beautiful lakes of 
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every size are found in almost every 
surveyed township; the whole surface 
of the country is traversed by beauti- 
ful rivers and rivulets, and bunch 
grass and tame grasses grow in abund- 
ance. 

The soil is diversified, running from 
sandy soil to the heavy clays, and 
from hill-side to the grass-covered val- 
leys. The very diversity of the sur- 
face makes its an ideal and perma- 
nent grazing country, as there will be 
some part of every large tract of land 
that will produce plenty of feed, re- 
gardless of what the rainfall may be 
during the grazing season. 

Michigan has wonderful transporta- 
tion facilities, both by land and wa- 
ter. It is situated close to the great 
markets of the world. Fifty millions 
of people in the United States could 
reach central Michigan by riding on 
the railroad trains for twenty-four 
hours. 

The western grazer who comes to 
Michigan and discovers its great pos- 
sibilities as a grazing country will be 
rewarded the same as the early set- 
tlers were who discovered gold in Cali- 
fornia in forty-nine. 

Come to Michigan and spread your 
landless sheep over our. sheepless 
land. Come to the state that is the 
center of the great home markets. 
Come to Michigan, the state of three 
and a half million people, with its un- 
discovered possibilities. 


value. 
week upon request. 


nominee, Michigan.) 


Cloverland Magazine:— 


Market Report. 


Important Announcement 
to Cloverland Readers 


Our Service Bureau will mail you up- 
on request complete Livestock and Mar- 
ket review of eleven principal cities of 
America—Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver, St. Paul,”“Kansas City Buia 
Fort Worth, Sioux City and El Paso. 
this manner the widely scattered markets 
in America are before you. 
vice on future outlook, also a past review. 


Above information is of inestimable 
Will be mailed you free every 
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Sti. Lowis: 


In 


Expert ad- 


(Cut out and mail to Cloverland Magazine, Andrews, Building, Me- 


If you are a subscriber to Cloverland— 
Cc] Mark cross in square. 


O Mark here if not a subscriber. 


Please send to above address, without cost to me, the Weekly 
I am interested in market reports. 


‘ 
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Copper Country’s Incomparable 


Climate 
By ROBERT H. SHIELDS 


OR a long time I have realized 

what a valuable asset the Copper 

Country has in its incomparable 
climate. I do not refer to the very 
mild weather we have been having 
during the present winter, for it has 
been quite general throughout the 
country; but I mean our regular year- 
_after-year summer climate. Some day 
I hope the climate of the Copper Coun- 
| try will be appreciated to the extent 
that it may be capitalized and so made 
to yield a very handsome return to its 
people. This is no idle thought; on 
the contrary it is worthy of the most 
serious consideration. We hear much 
of the Florida climate and that of Cali- 
fornia, and the wise people of those 


and they can be convinced by judici- 
ous advertising. 

Think what it would mean to the 
people of the Copper Country if thou- 
sands of automobile touring parties 
should come here annually, as they 
surely will if our wonderful summer 
climate with its warm and comfort- 
able nights, is made known to them. 
Already we have seen an occasional 
car here from nearly every state in 
the union. Think how many could be 
induced to come when the good roads 
are completed, if they are told of our 
warm summer days tempered by the 
breezes of Lake Superior into cool 
evenings. 

Last year I took a friend from Ohio 
for a drive through Keweenaw coun- 
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states have capitalized it so that mil- ty. He had been auto touring all over 
lions of dollars are being poured into Europe, but he declared there was 
their coffers by tourists every year. nothing better anywhere than the ride 
This result has been brought about by from Houghton to Copper Harbor. In- 
judiciously advertising their climate. deed it would be hard to imagine any 
Now if people of the Copper Country prettier drive. Skimming along the 


go to Florida and California to escape 
| the rigor and severity of our winters, 
why wouldn’t thousands of people be- 
tween there and here come to the Cop- 
per Country to escape the intense heat 
and mucky humidity by which they are 
afflicted throughout the summer 
months, and of which we are practi- 
| cally exempt, if they are informed of 
the wonderful climate we have here 
during the months of June, July, Au- 
gust and September? In all the world 
there is none better. 


shore of Portage Lake, passing’ the 
many interesting stamp mills and 
smelters, we reach Lake Linden, the 
greatest stamp mill town in the 
world; then up the gentle rise to Calu- 
met, where the mines are; then in a 
few minutes into the second growth 
woods of Keweenaw, racing along the 
staid but fantastic cliffs for miles and 
miles; then breaking into full view of 
good old Lake Superior, we arrive at 
Kagle River with its quaint and really 
historic places; a short respite and we 


| With the advent of good roads tothe climb the hill and skirt the half hid- 

outside world, which will be made den shores, passing abandoned vil- 
' possible by the completion of the con- lages and mines, until we again come 
‘necting link in Baraga county, the into full view of Lake Superior, stop- 
Copper Country ought to become the ping for a quaff at the spring on top 
|/Mecca to which every weary, over- Of the hill, with Eagle Harbor some 
heated, tired, sunburned and dusty four miles beyond, and the general 
traveler would eagerly turn. They will view far beyond one’s imagination. 
do so as soon as they are convinced, (Continued on Page 31) 
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THE SPIES REALTY 
COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, ro! MICHIGAN 


owns the cut-over lands of a large lumber company 
operating in various parts of Cloverland. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


ESD 


THE SPIES REALTY COMPANY 


Spies Building Menominee, Mick. 
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| A Real Sheep | 
- Opportunity 


Investigate Lime Island, Chippewa County, Michi- 
gan, in the famous St. Mary’s River. 


See 


little care required. 


EXER ERE wee ee 


Seven hundred acres, mixture of 550 acres high or 
sloping land; 150 acres low. 


Soil formation—limestone, gravel and sand. 
Ideal brush lands for sheep grazing, no fencing and 


A village and school on the island. Daily steamer 
to Sault Ste. Marie, 35 miles away. 


Many farms on the adjoining islands and mainland. 


A unique proposition which will be made interest- 
ing to some wide awake western sheep grazer. 


Write for Information to 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


T. F. FOLKNER, Manager 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
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A Michigan Bargain 


20,000 acres of the best cut-over grazing 


Located in the upper part of lower Michigan be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, with the 
Michigan Central Railroad on one side and the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana on the other, making shipment 
convenient either by rail or water to eastern or Chi- 
cago markets, and for the next fifteen years a stand- 
ard gauge railroad will be operated by Cobbs and Mit- 
chell, right through these lands. 

For a very small cost cattle and sheep can be taken 
to and from these feeding grounds with very little or 
no driving. 

Plenty of low land and water. 

Many spring brooks running through these lands, 
besides some small lakes. 

Abundance of timothy, clover and blue grass; also 
produces excellent corn, oats, fruit, berries and vege- 
tables. 

Prices rage from $9.00 to $12.00 per acre. 

A special price will be given for the first section of 
this land sold. 

For further particulars, write 


E. L. STANFORD, Agent 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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G. J. Dickison, M. D. 


‘will find us ever ready and willing to assist them. 


Both Savings and Commercial Departments, 
and, for the accommodation of our patrons, a 
Woman’s Room and a Customer’s Room. 


You can do ALL 


your banking by 
mail,if you wish 


SAULT-SAVINGS -BANK 


7 6°' THE BANK FOR YOU"? J) 


First State Bank in Cloverland to join the Federal Reserve System 


W E. Dickison 


CLOVERLAND 


Under the supervisian of both the | 


United States Government and 
the State of Michigan 


ELIABLE cattle 
or sheep men lo- 
cating in our vicinity 


Geo. J. Dickison, Jr. 


GEO. J. DICKISON & SONS 


Breeders of 


SCOTCH SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Herd Sires: 
Village Champion, No. 369807 


Glenholme Champion No. 


=122319—= 


Also 


Oxford Down Sheep and Yorkshire Swine 


SAULT STE. 


New Buildings 


DORIS I. BOWSON, Secretary 


MARIE, MICHIGAN 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Normal School Courses for teachers of all classes 


Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home Econom- 
ics, Kintergarten and Commercial 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 


Write for Information and Bulletin 


Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 
College Courses leading to A. B. degree 
JAMES H. KAYE, Presiden, 


Four-Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 16) 


stove factories at Ishpeming, rail mills 
at Ironwood, a mint in Calumet and a 
candy factory at Menominee—maybe 
there is in the latter case. 

Anyway, since John Connolly and 
the writer of these lucky lines used 
to run a dancing school together we 
hope that he will make mitts for all 
the Canucks of Chippewa, the Croa- 
tians of Calumet, the Finns of Frank- 
lin and all the Indians, Americans 
and others in the 15-counties melting 
pot. 

We wear size 8 and need ’em darn- 
ed bad. 

* * * 
A Couple of Items 


(Iron River-Stambaugh* Reporter) 

“Private Gallup of Gaastra, a mem- 
ber of the Dixie Division, was among 
the arrivals Sunday.” 

Private Gallup undoubtedly is a 
member of the cavalry. 

“Miss Myrtle Rock, daughter of Bag- 
gageman Rock of the Watersmeet-Ash- 
land division, was brought here Mon- 
day night and operated on Tuesday 
for gangeriness appendicitis.” 

We thought there was something 
wrong about this till we learned that 
“sangeriness” is the feminine of “gan- 
gerine,’”’ whatever that is. 

* * * 
Literary Note 


Our public library has just ‘‘acces- 
sioned” a new work, “Old Crow and 
His Friends.” 

We looked it over. Maybe there is 
a second volume coming out. The 
present one has missed a lot of ’em. 

* * * 


Evil Results of War 


The following is a bona fide report 
of a conversation we got on the street: 
High brow citizen meets returned 
soldier. H. B. C. is one of those ideal- 
ists who stutter “What magnificent 
young manhood the American sgol- 
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Cloverland, and Menominee County the 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 


The Splendid Service and the 


Harnessed 
Water 
Power 


OF 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


February, 1919 


diers will be when they get home!” 

He asks the soldier: “Ah, my boy, 
what is the one great effect the war 
had on yourself?” 

“Well,” responded the soldier, “] 
was awful fond of stew before I left 
home.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” said the high) 
brow. 

“Well, I hate it now.” 

* * * 


Chance to Wear a Uniform 


We never had a chance to wear a 
uniform during the late war, though 
the 18 to 45 nearly got us. But we 
have not given up hope. Some one 
wished onto us the job of press agent- 
ing for the United States Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve. 

And the other day Horatio S. Earle. 
sent us a certificate entitling us to 
wear a uniform of the reserve, provid- 
ing we put up $9.50. 

But with the army coming back and 
all, a man without a uniform is more 
conspicuous, so we will stick to the 
mufti. | 

* * * 
Make the Punishment Fit the Crime, 

We learn from the Herald-Leader 
that Joseph Wagner of Carbondale, 
wherever that is, was fined $18 or) 
something for trapping skunks. If 
trapping skunks is a crime—we think 
the man who does it ought to get a’ 
crux de gur—he should have been put! 
in the same bag with the game. 

And while we are at it let us pay 
a little more attention to the good old 
H.-L. We found on page four this 
“head”: ; 

“Young Wife Is Slain by Friend” 

It was a good head because it induc- 


an extra “R” to linger. 
* * * 


Some Indoor Sports. 
“My Wife’s at Her Mother’s” is an! 
interesting indoor pastime. There 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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CLOVERLAND 


Northeastern Minnesota Is a Land of Certainties 


northeastern Minnesota land, proper- 
ly handled, was better than many a 
gold mine, for he has produced crops 
of celery and other truck that have 
brought net returns of from $500 to 
$1,500 per acre. Nor has he been 
_ alone in this achievement, for there 
| are many other growers in north- 
| eastern Minnesota who have done as 
| well—particularly with celery. 
} 
| 
' 


Mr. Hartley began his farming ex- 
perience some thirty-five years ago 
on the prairie as a homesteader, but 
turned to northeastern Minnesota and 
was one of the first to realize the la- 
tent possibilities of the country. He 
has operated a farm near Duluth, on 
which he has cleared more than 400 
acres, for fifteen years. Eighty miles 
northwest of that city he has another 
' on which he has cleared 700 acres, 
| 350 of which he has also drained, that 
_ he has operated for ten years. He has 
earned the right to speak of the coun- 
? ney. 

' “There were never in this country,” 
' he said in a public address recently, 
* “such opportunities in the agricultural 
I line as today, and farming is now 
‘more pleasant and profitable than 
' ever before. There never was a bet- 
| ter opportunity for a settler to secure 
| a farm and make a good living from 
' it and if any man in this or any other 
! city is dissatisfied with the price the 
| farmer is asking him for his food or 
_ the wages paid him by his employer, 
_ the best thing he can do is to get out 
onto the land and raise his own liv- 
) ing.” 
' Northeastern Minnesota is known 
' the country over as the “Land of the 
' Big Red Clover.” In the opinion of 
eminent agricultural experts, nowhere 
on the globe does clover grow as in 
that section. Old logging roads along 
which hay has been toted are every- 
where found grown up with a rank 
_ tangle of clover, timothy and red top. 
. These are in fact the only weeds that 
, bother the northeastern Minnesota 
) farmer. Medium red and alsike clov- 
- er are usually sown, because the larg- 
_ er clovers become too rank in growth. 
Single plants up to seven feet in 
length are not uncommonly found 
growing wild in the brush, particu- 
‘larly. in the burned-over sections 
' where the sun has long had access to 
the soil. 


The usual yield is from two to four 


sometimes three cuttings are obtain- 
able in a season. Six tons per acre 
can frequently be secured. Alsike is 
a popular clover because of the fine 
hay it makes and its excellent yield. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Timothy, bluegrass and red-top are 
also prolific producers. 

Hay is the most important north- 
eastern Minnesota crop, as it should 
be. It can be grown at practically no 
expense. Stump land can be turned 
into a magnificent pasture by simply 
removing the heavier brush and seed- 
ing on the snow or during any month 
in the year. If the surface is stirred 
a trifle with a spring-tooth or other 
suitable harrow, it will improve the 
catch. Clover fields in northeastern 
Minnesota will last without re-seeding 
as long as the hardiest alfalfa in its 
native habitat—for clover is native to 
northeastern Minnesota judging from 
the manner in which it has pre- 
empted the country for its own. 

There are thousands of acres of fine 
natural meadows in northeastern Min- 
nesota. These wild meadows can be 
transformed into fields of tame grass 
by simply burning over and re-seed- 
ing them. Many of the meadows have 
a luxuriant growth of red-top and blue- 
joint which in themselves afford excel- 
lent pasturage and hay. 

Cow peas and other vetches are also 
found in great variety and abundance 
throughout northeastern Minnesota, 
and are usually high in protein value. 

There is a big demand for hay in 
the home markets, the price usually 
ranging from $6 to $20 per ton, though 
it does not reach the latter figure gen- 
erally. From $8 to $12 per ton for 
baled hay is a good average price. 

There are vast areas in the United 
States in which the greatest ambition 
of farmers is to secure a permanent 
stand of alfalfa, but in northeastern 
Minnesota, where there has been am- 
ple demonstration of the ability of the 
country to produce this splendid for- 
age crop, it has not received the at- 
tention it merits. This is because of 
the excellent yields and long-lived 
habit of the various clovers. Alfalfa 
has been grown successfully in every 
county of northeastern Minnesota. 
The Grimm variety, which was devel- 
oped in Minnesota and has been grown 
there for over fifty years and which 
was awarded the grand champion 
sweepstakes in competition with the 
world at the National Corn Exposition 
in Charleston, S. C., in 1913, is the 
favorite, although there is one field in 
a southeastern county of the section, 
originating from common Nebraska 
seed, that has stood now seven years. 
Alfalfa does not winter-kill so readily 
in northeastern Minnesota, owing to 
the heavy protecting mantle of snow, 
as on the wind-swept prairie sand 
western deserts where it is chiefly 
grown. 


Copper Country’s Incomparable Climate 
(Continued from Page 29) 
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: And the trip on to Copper Harbor is 
_ Quite as interesting, while the harbor 
| itself with Lake Fanny Hoe and the 
| surrounding hills famous for echoes, 
produce a scenic effect well worth the 
_trip. The return trip is no less enjoy- 
| able; and as we stop for a moment at 
the top of Quincy Hill to get bird’s 
' eye view of the lake towns, we feel 
| that this surely is the “end of a per- 
| fect day.” 


| Then there is the trip to Ontonagon, 

which, when the new highway is com- 
| pleted, will almost equal that to Cop- 
per Harbor. And there will be many 

, Side trips like that the Canal or the 
Entry and other places. The climate 
we already have and the good roads 
are coming. This combination ought 
to afford a great source of revenue for 
the Copper Country. 

There should be some organization 
which would take up this matter and 
see it through. The boards of super- 
visors of Houghton and Keweenaw 
counties would, no doubt, lend their 
good offices in this behalf, as would 
also the hotels, garages, merchants, 
grocers, bankers and business men 
generally, for all would be benefitted. 

At any rate, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Copper Country could 
be made one of the most popular sum- 


mer resorts of the country, for it has 
the one necessary factor, or quality, 
or attraction, or whatever one wishes 
to call it, namely, its glorious sum- 
mer weather with the purest air that 
may be found anywhere in the wide, 
wide world. All that is required is the 
completion of the good roads projects 
from Houghton to Copper Harbor, On- 
tonagon, Marquette and the outside 
world, a good live organization that 
will advertise broadcast the simple 
fact that the Copper Country of Michi- 
gan has a summer climate that would 
be a perfect paradise for auto tour- 
ists, and at the same time extend a 
cordial invitation to all to come and 
share it with us. 


The appropriation bill for the Michi- 
gan College of Mines at Houghton car- 
rying appropriations of $163,000 for 
the two-year period, has been intro- 
duced by Senator Holmes, according 
to Lansing advices. 


Sparks from a chimney caused a fire 
that made a wreck of the beautiful 
Menominee county infirmary at Tal- 
bot, Mich. The loss of property and 
staples is estimated at more than $20,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. 
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.we offer to Western sheep and cattle men. 
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Welcome 
Men of the West 


HE State of Minnesota 

extends its greetings and 
its warm hand of friendship 
to you. Come and visit with 
us; learn to know us better 
and if you like us, come live 
among us. 


Along with our friendship, Minnesota offers 
you opportunities unexcelled anywhere for 
grazing sheep and cattle. In the great State of 
Minnesota, 15,000,000 acres of cut-over land are 
lying idle. In this vast undeveloped livestock 
empire, 10,000,000 acres are suitable for sheep 
and cattle grazing now. 
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We have a great livestock market—South St. 
Paul—which is at the very door of Greater Clov- 
erland. Statistics of the South St. Paul yards 
show 56 per cent increase in the number of Clov- 
erland sheep marketed in 1918 as compared with 
1917. Proximity of this livestock market, where 
good prices rule, and the great saving in freight 
rates and shrinkage are among the inducements 


The broad acreage of northern cut-over timber 
lands, which Mr. Frank J. Hagenbarth designat- 
ed “the greatest livestock and dairy country in 
the United States, if not the world,” awaits your 
inspection. 


Come and See for Yourself 


For further information write 


MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF 
IMMIGRATION 


J. A. A. BURNQUIST, 
Governor 


JULIUS A. SCHMAHL, 
Secretary of State 


J. A. O. PREUS, J. A. NICHOLS, 
State Auditor Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


FRED D. SHERMAN, 


Commissioner of Immigration 


ROOM A, STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Skidmore 
Land 


Company 


Farm and Grazing Lands 


in Marinette County, Wis. 


Some of the Best of Cloverland’s cut-over 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY | 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous iron belt 


When visiting Cloverland do not fail to make a 
trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


SKIDMORE LAND COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Club 


IRON RIVER, MICHIGAN 


| 
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CLOVERLAND 


A Firm Friend of Cloverland 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS — 


LOVERLAND has a firm friend 
in C. A. McCann of St. Paul, 
president of the Northern Michi- 

gan Land company, which owns near- 


| ly four hundred acres in the famous 


eastern farm belt of the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, Schoolcraft, Luce, 
Mackinac and Chippewa counties. 

Mr. McCann’s company is operating 
this year on the most liberal offer to 
real settlers. To the hustler is offered 
a genuine opportunity to obtain a 
fully equipped Cloverland farm which 
he can have all the time he wants to 
pay for, provided he will do his share, 
develop the farm and show the pep 
from which are made successful set- 
tlers in this northern garden of op- 
portunity. 

For 18 years Mr. McCann has been 
studying the colonist problem, chiefly 
in the west. In 1910 he located 120 
Hollanders on Montana farms. They 
were without money, but a_ will to 
work. Mr. McCann loaned them a 
large sum of money, taking chattel 
mortgages as his security, and in 
October, 1912, two years later, every 
penny had been paid back and every 
mortgage cancelled. 

The McCann plan in northern Mich- 
igan is to give the new settler a 
chance to pay for the land by improv- 
ing it. He will be provided with 10 
acres of cleared land, a house, barn 
and out buildings, equipped with cat- 
tle, horses, pigs and chickens, with 
necessary farm machinery. He will 
have the benefit of the advice and 
help of an experienced local farmer, 
living near by, and the officers of the 
company will help him instead of 
squeezing him dry. Mr. McCann has 
placed $250,000 with two _ trustee 


OR SALE—120 acres 6 miles from Sault 
Ste. Marie, 80 -acres under cultivation 
and 40 acres sheep ranch with nice flock 
of sheep. Also have a good herd of cat- 
tle with 7 milch and 7 horses. Will sell 
with or without stock. Good loam soil, 
very productive for all kinds of hay, 
grain and vegetables. Grows fine straw- 
berries. Fine large house, furnace heated, 
with basement. Also good barn with base- 
ment and other good buildings. Will 
give particulars of size of buildings, etc., 
on request to parties wanting to buy. Live 
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C. A. McCann, President 


banks, and this money cannot be used 
for any other purpose than as a devel- 
opment fund to help the new farmer 
over the first few years. 

These great agricultural counties of 
the eastern part of Cloverland offer 
an unusual opportunity for the new- 
comer. They are being rapidly set- 
tled, have good schools, roads, a cash 
market for all the garden and farm 
produce that can be raised, and are 
in the most rapidly growing part of 
Michigan. 

Mr. McCann is on record as saying: 
“Tf those who take advantage of our 
offer will work as hard in Michigan’s 
garden of opportunity as they do in 
drudging away their lives for wages, 
their worries will be over and their 
future assured. This is the new farm- 
er’s opportunity and 1919 is the new 
farmer’s year.” 


on good county road, daily mail and 
phone in house. This farm is in good 
condition. Can give clear deed and good 
terms. A. T. EAGLE, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Kelden Star Route. 


ANTED—To rent a good size improv- 
ed farm. Must be A-1 land, have | 
good buildings, on good roads and _ close 
to market. Cash basis. Write C. V. M. 
care Cloverland Magazine, 


Menominee, | 
Michigan. 


Two Real Opportunities 


On account of other interests I will sell my 
ranch properties in the Clover Belt of Wisconsin, 
two miles from railroad stations, partially im- 
proved. Small payment down, long time at low 
Or will sell half interest to responsible 
parties who will take charge. 


interest. 


The ranch in Barron County contains 2,400 acres, 2,000 acres of 
it under seven-barb wire fence, surrounded by beautiful farms, and 
not over half a mile from two railroad towns. 
if wanted. There are no buildings. 


The other ranch has 6500 acres and lies two miles south of Stone 
Lake, Wis., in Washburn county. Would sell all or part. 


Can have own sidetrack 


The new 


State National Highway is laid out along the north line for six miles. 
We have one concrete barn with steel roof 100x20 ft.; one stuccoed 
barn 40x60 ft. with steel roof. Solid concrete silo 40 ft. high. Stuc- 
coed house, with full cellar, screened porches, nine rooms. Chicken 
house, individual hog houses, corn cribs, machine shed, etc. The men 
who have the farm leased state they had 160 acres in crop last year, 
but not all stumped. About 1000 acres are in pasture, fenced. Most 
of this land is high and rolling. The farm is leased for four years but 
if some party bought it I would agree to arrange the lease so that 
they could have possession within sixty days. Address— 


R. L. RUDDICK 


219 Fifth Street, North MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Lemons in 


HE Manigold Company, Limited, 

of Carlshend, Marquette county, 

Michigan, is conducting interest- 
ing and successful experiments in in- 
door culture of fruits, vegetables and 
| flowers. The company boasts that it 
raises larger and better lemons than 
are grown in California, and points to 
/a little lemon tree just 22 inches high 
that produces lemons weighing one 
/pound each. One such lemon was re- 
cently plucked from the tree and there 
are six smaller ones now developing. 
Next year the company will try rais- 
ing oranges. The company also has 
tomato vines with green and ripe to- 
/matoes on them the year round. 


_ This experimenting has not ended 
'with indoor accomplishments, but has 
extended into real gardens in the sum- 
‘mer time. The company always raises 
‘two garden crops, one in the spring 
-and one in the fall. Beautiful flower- 
ing sweet pea vines have been cultur- 
ed until they grow to be more than 
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ten feet tall, and other ornamental 
plants are nurtured to similar propor- 
tions. On Jan. 15, this year, the com- 
pany had on exhibition red lilies eight 
inches in diameter, and an exception- 
ally fine display of callas, geraniums 
and other potted plants, all in full 
bloom, in their store. Later on the 
company will have sheets of petunia 
blossoms so thick that the green 
leaves can not be seen, for it has at- 
tained this fine growth of these pretty 
flowers in former years and there is 
no reason to doubt that it will do the 
same this year. 


In all, these horticultural endeavors 
are highly interesting and they have 
demonstrated that many vegetables 
can be profitably grown in Cloverland 
that are supposed to be adapted only 
to southern climates, and the com- 
pany also has introduced the beauties 
of nature to the northern-most limits 
of Cloverland. 


Ten-horse hitch used on large farms in middle west. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
_ and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
| one piece and cleared, with the ex- 

ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 

hardwood timber. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 
land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 
are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


These lands 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 


JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 
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What the 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an 
acre for cut-over land. 


A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much adver- 
tised wheat belt of Canada. 


A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communi- 
ties for much of their food. 


Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride 
for farm products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa. 


An unsurpassed fruit country, 
protected by 1,000 miles of shore 
line along Lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior — a _ practical insurance 
against frost damage. A choice of 
five lines of farming. 


| Fruit, Dairying and 

Live Stock, Truck 

Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops 


neevevanOUHAMEODOAUAELOMUNOUDOQENENOESEOUOONYHHenoNdNanoNanaveNedasavoudanuavennoUisuCedsavasuiudvevoxennenanensesenasHaMENEOQNVANNOVEDEONONOONNONOEOONDODONUAONONOHOHUDODEVAOODAUPOEOEENEVNOFOOODENEODNDEOEOEOOOOPOREREOSHONUNONvEVNOOPOPEOOND 


LUMBE ALESIZES 


MANUFACTURERS — 


INTERIOR and EXTERIOR FINISH 


ALL KINDS 


Owners of the Only Modern 


Distributors of 
Beaver Board| Dry Kiln in This Section. 


Glass 


Certain -teed 
Roofing 


Mail Orders Our Specialty 


LOCK CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN 


The Good Old Times? 


There were none—they’re here now 


"THERE are more opportunities for men with ready 

money today than ever before. READY MONEY 
comes only with STEADY SAVING. You have the 
MONEY, we have the BANK. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $120,000 


J. L. Lipsett, President C. E. Ainsworth, Vice President 
A. Wesley Clarke, Cashier C. W. Swart, Assistant Cashier 
T. George Bailey, Assistant Cashier 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


Chippewa, 
Dickinson, 


Iron, 


IN 


Gogebic, 
Houghton and 
Ontonagon 


Counties in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


D. S. DEAN, 


TREASURER 


87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


J. M. LONGYEAR, 


AGENT 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


hen writing to advertisers, please mention the Cloverland Magazine. 


M. M. Duncan, President 
C. H. Moss, Cashier 


M. M. Duncan 
James Clancey 


Ole Walseth 


THE 


MINERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK 


ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 


OFFICERS: 


W. H. Johnston, Vice-President 
O. G. Aas, Asst. Cashier 


George Hathaway, 2nd Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


W. H. Johnston 
F. E. Keese 


Dr. T. A. Felch 
F. A. Bell 
Dr. Henry Holm 


A. Maitland 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. 


prices, terms to sult purchasers. 


For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Fifty-five Years Old 
(Continued from Page 15) 


States government and it has since 
continued as such. Its field is an ex- 
tensive one, extending far beyond the 
county, and its connections are un- 
usually strong. 

The bank was established January 
22, 1864, with prominent Marquette 
county men, including the late Peter 
White, among its officers, and it pro- 
ceeded at once to become a vital fac- 
tor in the upbuilding of the then vil- 
lage of Marquette, the county and the 
district. From that day to this it has 
had a record of continuous growth and 
expanding activities. It saw all the 
storms and flurries of the early days, 
and did business as usual. It experi- 
enced financial panics that wrecked 
many banks, and came through them 
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unscratched and with undiminished 
strength. Its fifty-fifth birthday finds 
it on the eve of new progress and new | 
accomplishments. 

The First National, which is one of. 
the oldest financial institutions in the 
upper peninsula, originally had a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. This has been in- 
creased from time to time until now it | 
stands at $150,000, with a surplus of 
$100,000 and undivided profits of $50,- 
000. Its total resources now stand at) 
over $3,000,000. | 


Of all the long chapters of achieve. 
ment to the credit of the bank its of- 
ficers take more pride in its part in the 
great financial operations by the gov- 
ernment during the past year than in 
anything else. Its resources and the 
size of the city considered, its record 
will stand comparison with any to the 
credit of an American national bank, 


Four-Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 30) 


should be at least five players and nev- 
er more than seven at the outside. 


The man whose wife has gone away 
for a night sends a cautious invitation 
to five or six friends to come around 
that night for a couple of hours or so. 
Each of these is expected before he 
arrives to have won at least one 
match of “Save a Life,’ ’to entitle him 
to admission. After that the pastime 
resembles a whole lot the old fashion- 
ed game of draw. 


——- 


At our house “Clean the Cellar” is 
a popular pastime. It is more a vio- 
lent exercise than a game. The stake 
is a quiet evening and to win this you 
have to be very thorough, especially 
in the corners. 

A variant on “Blindman’s Buff” and 
“Button, Button, Who’s Got the But- 
ton?” is also proving popular. The 
object of this game is to locate a man 
with a well stocked basement. After 
that he’s “It.” 


In the foregoing innocent ways the 
irksome cessation of the ordinary 


For Sheep and 
Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


The Harmon Shorthorns 


HERD BULL COLLYNIE CULLEN 5TH 562994 


He is a grandson of Avondale and one of the good bulls of the — 
breed. He heads a select collection of matrons and my aim is to pro- 
duce the kind of cattle that will make good. 


Am offering for sale two young bulls and can spare a few females 
that are safe in calf to the service of this great bull. 


Write for prices or come and inspect my herd. | 


Cattle tuberculin tested. 


LOUIS HARMON _— 


Delta County 


Cornell 


amusements is rendered less tedious, 

But if you want to have an endless 
source of excitement try to teach your | 
wife to play pinochle. | 


A survey of conditions at the St. 
Paul docks at Escanaba was made by 
officials of the road and the Escanaba 
Traction company looking to a change 
from steam to electric power. It is 
claimed that a considerable saving 
can be effected by the use of electric- 
ity for certain work done by steam 


pleted for making the change. 


The Calumet and Hecla and subsi- 
diary mines will work only three-quar-| 
ters time because a large surplus of| 


uncertainty of the future. 
thousand men are affected. It is prob: 
able that other copper companies will 
also reduce working time. 


| 

Gogebic County Chapter of the Red 
Cross has been advised by the head) 
quarters at Chicago that _ service! 
badges are to be issued to the workers 


Michigan | 
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involving the efficiency of the country 
las a war waging power. 
| The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
}merce readily adapted itself into a 
-|war aid organization and became a 
loyal and aggressive co-worker in the 
nation’s great cause. 
| It would require more time than is 
|allotted to me here to enumerate the 
splendid war service rendered by this 
Association during the year just 
‘closed. I can only point to a few of 
‘the larger undertakings engaged in. 
' When the war department decided to 
‘establish a Motor Training School 
lin Milwaukee, involving an initial in- 
'vestment of over $100,000 and an op- 
' eration turnover of $300,000, it turned 
to the Association of Commerce as the 
' Togical and competent body to under- 
‘take the task. All the conditions and 
j}plans exacted by the government 
jwere completed when the armistice 
brought the project to a halt. 


President A. T. Van Scoy 


When the government of France 
concluded to send the Paris Sym- 
‘phony orchestra on a tour through the 
‘United States in the interest of the 
‘French Red Cross, it asked the com- 
‘mercial bodies of the various cities to 
‘finance the project. The Association 
of Commerce served in that capacity 
for Milwaukee and thus enabled its 
citizenship to help a great humanitar- 
ian cause and at the same time enjoy 
ia rare musical treat. 
| Many other instances might be re- 
‘cited in which the association co-oper- 
vated with the government agencies, 
‘such as disseminating instructions on 
enemy aliens, the draft registration, 
industrial deferred classifications, 
active participation in Liberty Loan 
and Red Cross campaigns and various 
other war aid activities. 

In view of the fact that we are deep- 
ly concerned in the development and 
prosperity of the great commonwealth 
in which we live, it is most gratifying 
to have present at his gathering the 
Members of the Wisconsin Develop- 
‘ment association. 
| These men have done much for the 
material progress of the state, and 
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(Continued fram Page 23) 


we are honored in their presence here 
tonight. 

The suggestion has been made that 
through some plan a closer amalga- 
mation of the two organizations be 
perfected and “Barkis is willin” and 
there seems to be no paternal or other 
serious objections, except that thus 
far the question of dowry and adjust- 
ment of authority has not been work- 
ed out fully, but, as in all other affairs 
of the heart, some satisfactory ar- 
rangement will, no doubt, be per- 
fected. 

During the year the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to Agsocia- 
tion of Commerce, new quarters were 
secured and a broader field of activi- 
ties was entered upon. With the 
pressure that has been placed upon 
the association for an extension of its 
services more room must be secured. 
While we now practically occupy the 
entire second floor of this building we 
find that we have outgrown the same 
and are negotiating for more room on 
the ground floor in which we shall 
house two of our bureaus. 

Among other new efforts initiated 
during the year is that of the commit- 
tee on agriculture and state develop- 
ment that has organized several sub- 
committees and is bending all its 
energies toward the development of 
our uncultivated lands in the central 
and northern part of the state, and in 
promoting a closer co-operation be- 
tween Milwaukee and the rest of the 
state, having in mind that close co- 
operation and pleasant business and 
personal relations are mutually desir- 
able and beneficial. 

The Association’s successful efforts 
are made possible only by the loyal re- 
sponse of the membership. Every 
call for active support has received a 
ready response. The various commit- 
tees fulfilled every duty that was as- 
signed to them promptly and efficient- 
ly, and the board of directors has 
given liberally of its thought and 
time in solving the important prob- 
lems which confronted that body. 
Among the executive officers, direct- 
ers and members were also many who 
have given a greater part of their 
year’s time to the service of the gov- 
ernment, without compensation or 
thought of gain. 

In closing I desire to express my 
personal gratitude to the membership 
and to my associates on the board of 
directors for their patience, assistance 
and co-operation which have been so 
generously extended, and which made 
possible what success I may have had 
as your president. 

Our annual program has been de- 
signed to visualize the essentials of 
a modern commercial body, whose 
membership must in a greater degree 
than ever before, dedicate its services 
to community progress and _ public 
welfare; having in mind that all we 
may do in that direction contributes 
materially to the prosperity and uplift 
of the Queen City of the Lakes—Mil- 
waukee. 


WORRELL CLARKSON, 
President 


FRED W. YOUNG, 
Vice President 


H. R. JOHNSON, 
Secretary 


THE CLARKSON COAL 
AND DOCK CO. 


SHIPPING DOCKS 
DULUTH and ASHLAND 


MERCHANT’S NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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AAA 


Thousands of Acres 


of the very best Farming and 
Grazing Lands in Cloverland 


We have cut the hardwood timber off and grass 
is growing thick on these idle lands. 


We cannot use them now that the timber is 
removed. : 


Farmers, Ranchmen, come and see us. We can 
eS ES SCR Ei Can 
show you great opportunities. From one sec- 
tion to a solid township, all wild land, or with 
en ee 


buildings and cleared land. All well located. 


Write stating size tract needed 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


AAA 


THE UPPER PENINSULA 
OF MICHIGAN 


affords unparalleled opportunities 
to grazers. This region is more 
widely known as Cloverland and 
that name is synonymous with ac- 
tual conditions. 


ALGER COUNTY 


is located in the heart of Cloverland 
and has a large acreage of undevel- 
Oped land. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF ALGER COUNTY 


is located at the county seat in the 
city of Munising. It is a progressive 


institution with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $120,000. Any 
inquiries addressed to this bank will 
receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion, and correspondence is invited. 
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total up to $6,000. Multiply this by 
the assertion of Fred S. Case, the able 
chairman of the highways transport 
committee, that if we get a proper 
system of good highways in the Upper 
Peninsula we should have 100,000 vis- 
itors each summer—and we see that 
up until now we are hardly skimming 
the surface. 

A striking statement by a Wayne 
county commissioner, and backed up 
by the judgment of the Marquette 
county road commissioner, is that in- 
creased tourist travel in Michigan, 
using automobiles on the highways, 
would in four years provide a net prof- 
it to repay the entire $50,000,000 out- 
lay by the state. 


The time will come, government of- 
ficials predict, when railroads will be 
used almost exclusively for long-dis- 
tance movement, and the minimum 
limit will be several hundred miles. 
All light traffic for lesser distance, 
they predict, will be by motor truck. 
This is just as true of passenger, 
tourist, traffic as of freight. 

We are planning for settlers up 
here; ranchers; we’re asking them to 
come. Good roads will give us twice 
the argument to offer to an up-to-date 
rancher, accustomed to using his au- 
tomobile over wide distances in Tex- 
as, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana—states from which ranchers are 
coming to Cloverland. 

In food saving, too, consider Her- 
bert Hoover. He says that for the 
world’s food needs, our highways de- 
velopment commands all the support 
of which we are capable. He says: 
“Another of the uses of a perfected 
highways system would be to cut 
down the waste of perishable foods. 
Fifty per cent of our perishables nev- 
er reach the consumer. We lose for- 
ty to sixty per cent of our potatoes 
yearly. Not only is the production 
area of our perishables congested, but 
in general the producers are too re- 
mote from the markets. 

“Besides stopping this waste,” Hoo- 
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ver says, “a highly developed rural 
express would work to lower prices. 
Europe has an intimate system of de- 
livery lines to transport the products 
to nearby markets. Where the rural 
express has been developed in this 
country it has operated to these ends. 


“T should say that failure of public 
markets in this country is due to this 
tremendous loss of perishables, ship- 
ped from remote distances. A net- 
work of rural delivery would provide 
the economic basis for a successful 
public market.” 

We in Marquette know what high 
prices mean, in milk, eggs, and farm 
produce. We realize little of the sav- 
ing which could be made with a high- 


states, and counties are calculated to 
have spent in 1918, $263,096,610 for 
highway improvement. That was but 
little more than half of what McAdoo 
said was needed to upbuild the over- 
taxed American railroads. In the Up- 
per Peninsula the railroads will not 
begin to take the tourist where he 
wants to go. 


You have all read of the plans for 
settling soldiers on farms, particular- 
ly on cut-over lands of the Upper Pen- 
insula. Those soldiers know keenly 
what good roads mean; they’ve seen 
them in Europe. And they’ve travel- 
ed enough so that they will not be sat- 
isfied to be isolated in their settle- 
ments by poor roads. 


way network available to every farm- 
er. 

The United States plans to put a 
vast fleet of army trucks into service, 
in mail, parcel post, and freight haul- 
ing work. You, gentlemen, know 
what those trucks will do to a poor 
road. And no one in the United 
Statts can know how much they may 
do for America, and for the Upper 
Peninsula, on good roads. 

Government officials calculate that 
with good highways, motor trucks and 
passenger automobiles can carry ap- 
proximately 200 per cent more freight 
than the railroads. That applies still 
more strongly in Cloverland. 

Combined forces of the government, 


Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the 
interior, tied the highways develop- 
ment onto his plan for putting millions 
of returned soldiers and their families 
on farms. ‘These centers,” he says, 
“must be developed and tied together 
and made easy of access by good 
roads, over which the most efficient 
transports will move goods to market.” 

While we are waiting for Michigan 
to appropriate the $50,000,000 bond is- 
sue for highways, there is much that 
we can do now. I can’t pretend to 
tell you road-builders how to do your 
work—I wouldn’t try—but there are 
some general suggestions applying to 
Cloverland that are worth rehears- 
ing: 


Cloverland Cut-Over Lands For Sale 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 


SITUATED in East- 
ern Chippewa County in 
Towns 44 and 45 N. R. 
1 W. See map. 


RANGES can be had 
in size 2,500 to 10,000 
acres; the property is 
surrounded by a thickly 
populated and prosper- 
ous farming commun- 
ity, the greatest timothy 
and — clover producing 
territory in the country, 
grown on Chippewa’s 
Famous Clay Belt. 


THE SOIL is of lake 
washed sandy loam and 
variable clay sub-soil. 
County Agricultural 
Agent's report can be 
had on request; lands 
topographically high to 
west and low to the east. 
Small lake on highland, 
streams on low land. 
Good roads, telephone 
and electric power lines 
on and adjacent to 
lands. For information 
write : 


PENINSULA BARK & LUMBER CO., 


HEEP GRAZING 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 
MICHIGAN 
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Colorado has built a Pike’s Pea 
auto highway that offers some sug 
gestions for our scenic, tourist, roads 
in the Upper Peninsula. It is called 
the highest and most wonderful of all — 
the earth’s motor roads, taking the | 
tourist in sweeping curves up above — 
the clouds to look over half the state, 
The Upper Peninsula can show scen- 
ery which in its Own way compares | 
with the Pike’s Peak road. | 

Their road has wide pull-outs, and — 
double-track width all the way. Their © 
average grade never runs more than | 
six per cent; all the curves are extra 
wide and banked; masonry parapets © 
guard the bad curves. Surface ditches — 
run continuously on the upper side . 
wherever the road takes a hillside, — 
Local and long-distance telephone sta- — 
tions are located at convenient points, — 
Each mile, with its elevation, is mark- - 
ed. | 

That is an unusual case; we have | 
suggestions for the ordinary roads of © 
the Upper Peninsula: 

Put a sign-post on every cross-road, | 
regardless of where the roads lead to. 

Get the connecting links completed. 
I am quoting Mr. Rowell on this. See 
that the road from Houghton to Wa- 
tersmeet is put in shape so that mo- 
torists can make the loop and see that 
wonderful country. Get better roads 
from Munising to Manistique to Es- 
canaba; it is a most important link 
for Cloverland’s touring fame; it will 
let motorists go in a circle and take 
in more country. 

Get the eastern roads improved, so 
that Dixie Highway tourists can loop 
around west through Cloverland be- 
fore going back. If we can’t have an- 
other north-south trail up through the 
Upper Peninsula, a Superior trail— 
and we should have it—we must at 
least make it attractive to tourists to 
come west from the Dixie road. Un- 
til we get good roads, we cannot hope 
to get our proper share of these tour- 
ists. 

Get out service maps for autoists, 
say every two weeks during the sum- 


(Continued on page 38) 


Che Delta 


The Leading Hotel of 


ESCANABA 


Fire-proof and up-to-date in 
every way. 
Cafe and Lunch Room in con- 

nection. 


WISCONSIN HOTEL CO., Props 
A. N. Merritt, Mgr. Escanaba, Mich. 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illustra- 
tions and conservative statements, Olds’ 1919 
Catalog is a true guide and a most valuable 
book for everyone needing seeds, 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beau 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed Comm 
Wisconsin fancy ear corn, Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, ao Alfalfa, Timothy, Wisconsin 
tested, high-grade seed. Samples FREE, all 
field seeds. Buy from samples. Garden Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, Poul- 
try Supplies, Tools, etc. 


Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annua! Catalog 


L.L. Olds Seed Co. mosis, Wis. 


WANTED—500 to 1,000 breeding ewes 

on ‘shares on five year contract, 
Best of real estate security will be 
given as guarantee of leasor’s share. 
= hag to be delivered October 1, 1919, 
etc. : 


W. A. GROVER 


RIDGELAND, WIS. 
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- San Angelo, Texas 
January 18, 1919. 


Mr. J. A. Doelle, Manager, 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
Marquette, Michigan, 


Dear Mr. Doelle:- 

1 have both of your letters of the 4th and 6th. Will 
say, you have my permission to use anything I have said for 
“Cloverland” in your advertising, for I really have never expressed 
myself as I could, in telling of the advantages and good things 
for that country. 

Was just talking with a ranchman here, who has 
lands, leased and owned, to the amount of 72 sections, and has 
£400 head of cattle on this land, and they are doing well to keep 
alive. This man, D. K. McMullan, is coming to Cloverland in the 
spring and will be quite an asset to that country, and he is very 
enthusiastic over that country. He is getting your advertisements. 
I have lost pretty heavily on my sheep in New Mexic and I hope to 
make it back this year in Cloverland. The drought in New Mexico 
and Texas has gotten the best of many a stock man but I never expect 
to try to graze in an uncertain country. Cloverland looks like the 
SURE thing to me. 

There is,no doubt but what there will be several 
thousand sheep up there this year, and something should be done as 
to getting a shearing crew up in that country. It would be well for 
the Bureau to see what could be done along that line. 

With kindest regards, I an, 
Yours sincerely, 


A. J. Basel (Signed) 
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“If Thou Seekest a 
Beautiful Peninsula, 
Look Around” 


This compelling invitation is a part of the 
Great Seal of the State of Michigan, and today it 
is a thousand times more true than when it was 
adopted by the founders of Michigan, more than 
eighty years ago. 


Michigan is not merely a state, she is an em- 
pire. Today, with the greatness of her agricul- 
tural and livestock opportunities, commanding 
nation, if not world, wide attention, Michigan is 
an empire of opportunity. 


There is at this moment plenty of splendid 
acreage, plenty of clover and water, plenty of 
former timber land, plenty of rich areas at the 
lowest figure today in America for good grazing 
lands (with generous offers of free trial and in- 
viting lease-options from the present owners), 
in the northern half of the lower peninsula and 
the entire upper peninsula of this great state. 


Michigan is the largest state, except Georgia, 
east of the Mississippi, and within the rich bor- 
ders of her northern counties was born the Clov- 
erland idea, based upon the opinion of Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, of Utah, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, that here was in- 
deed: “The greatest dairy and livestock section 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan, 
created to foster and promote the land, timber, 
soil and water resources of the state, heartily 
joins the commercial and advancement associa- 
tions now doing such splendid service for all con- 
cerned, resident and new-comer alike, in extend- 
ing to the man who wants a chance, under the 
best conditions on earth, to farm or raise live- 
stock to come and see for himself what Michi- 
gan has to offer in this “back to the land” year 
of 1919. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 
COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University 
Michigan. 


FRED L. KEELER, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


of 


HA 


CLOVERLAND 
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mer, like weather maps. The Devel- 
opment Bureau will make the maps if 
the county road engineers will keep 
us informed on the condition of their 
roads. The same thing applies to fish- 
ing information. 

Go after your counties to set aside 
public camping sites or the camping 


| tourists—they are coming in increas- 


ing numbers. Few counties have done 
this; Marquette is one of them and 
Ontonagon the other. 


Go after the hotel and garage men 
in your counties to organize for tak- 
ing care of tourists. 

Get the main roads marked with a 
clover leaf, indicating to the tourist 
that he is on the main road leading to 
a guide sign. Supplementary to these, 
have sign boards at every junction of 
main roads. The guide signs, the clov- 
er leaf, and our road-weather maps, 
will take the tourist anywhere. 

Mr. Van Pelta has given me the text 
for the advice on road building, when 
he says: “Some think too much in 
terms of first cost and not enough in 
terms of ultimate cost. We try to 
skim through on the least possible ex- 


| penditure, and that means trouble.” 


In places and conditions where we 
can’t have a fine road, let’s start it, 


At the end of a touring day. C_) 
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anyway. Pick the route, the grades, 
and lay the foundation for the ulti- 
mate perfect road when the state pro- 
vided that $50,000,000; and use that 
foundation as a dirt road—any kind of 
road—kept in shape by systematic 
dragging, until we can put on the hard 
surface. Upkeep is the main thing, 
anyway. Experience shows that even 
a dirt road can be improved by oiling, 
and kept in shape by systematic at- 
tention. And in the future when the 
money comes— 


Paving adds two miles to a gallon 
of gasoline, over a good gravel road. 
That is something tourists are coming 
to consider. 


The 1918 Champions 


Page six of the January issue of the 
Cloverland Magazine contained a very 
remarkable photograph of the Grand 
Champion carload of steers bred and 
raised in Texas, fed in Illinois and 
which won first honors at the great 
1918 International Livestock show in 
Chicago in December. 

By an entirely unintentional over- 
sight the fact was omitted that this 
champion aggregation was born and 
bred upon the famous §S. M. S. ranch 
of the Swenson brothers at Stamford, 
in Jones county, Texas, of which F. §S. 
Hastings is manager and A, J. Swen- 
son is superintendent. These expert 
cattle men were able to produce a 
herd of cattle taken from their ordi- 
nary commercial carload product 
\hich won over all ages ana breeds 
in the great Chicago Iuaternational 
livestock test. This is, indeed, an 
achievement of which the S. M. S. 
ranch may be proud. These cham- 
pion: were bought by J. W. Frazier 
of Illinois, fed by him on his Illinois 
ranch and exhibited under his direc- 
tion in Chicago. Cloverland Maga- 
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zine congratulates the S. M. S, ranch © 


and Mr. Frazier on their well earned 
success. 


Judge Flannigan assessed Delta 
county violators of, the liquor laws a 
total of $1,300 in fines. 


Cloverland Distributors: 
PANY, Menominee, Michigan. 
proposition. 


NORTHERN 


Special Sale of 


Tire Mileage 


Buy your tire mileage 
at the lowest market 
price, byusing Amazon 
Supertires! 

The combination of rein- 
forced carcase strength and 
a long-wearing tread of a 
fine grained, velvety texture 
is absolute assurance of 
mileage far in excess of the 
guarantee of 5000 miles! 


A satisfied customer is always a 
permanent one, and we pride our- 
selves on the fact that very, very 
few tire users ever change from 
Amazon. 

WHY DON'T YOU 
TRY ONE? 


Write us for agency 


HARDWARE AND SUPPLY COM- 
Cloverland Dealers! 
Ask your dealer about Amazon Supertires. 
d 
f 
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A Missouri Farmer Calls Wis- 
consin’s Bluff (?) 


EVELOPING eighty acres of cut- 

over land seven miles east of 

Hayward, Wis., upon which there 
is hardly an idle acre or scarcely any 
in cultivated crops, is the unusual 
farming experience of Charles W. Mar- 
ple. He wrote the Wisconsin state 
immigration bureau in 1914 from La 
Plata, Missouri, inquiring about the 
possibilities for sheep production in 
the upper counties. Without previous 
experience in sheep raising Mr. Mar- 
ple moved on his place in March of 
that year, built a shanty, ran a fire 
over his tract, sowed alsike and tim- 
othy on most of the farm, cut brush, 
fenced and cross-fenced with woven 
and barbed wire. As rapidly as the 
brush was removed he sowed grass 
seed. 

This piece of land contained the 
usual amount of rubbish, down stuff, 
windfalls, cradle knolls and slashing. 
Contrary to the usual practice, he 
kept on cutting brush during the win- 
ter, and when the snow disappeared 
in the spring he sowed grass seed. 
By his industrious effort he had quite 
an opening in good hay between the 
stumps the following summer. Build- 
ing a rough hay shed and barn, he 
bought eighty-two ewes, native grade 
Shropshires, and a pure-bred Shrop- 
shire ram. 

In 1916 he received $245 for wool 
and $210 for lambs, with no outlay for 
feed. In 1917 he lost twenty-five lambs 
by not applying a simple remedy at a 
critical time, but came out with $475 


_ to the good from the sale of wool and 
_ lambs after reserving all young ewes 


for breeding purposes. He now had 
a flock of 150 females, 100 of which 


_ will have lambs this spring. He would 


————————— tC - 


not part with these for less than $20 
each, in fact, they are not for sale. 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President 
J. C. Kimberly, Vice President 
R. S. Powell, Cashier 
F. J. Oliver, Asst. Cashier 
Directors: 

The President, Vice President, 
Cashier, and W. H. Scandling, A. 
Bjorkman, W. J. Cudlip and R. W. 
Pierce, Jr. 


After deducting the cost of original 
foundation stock, he claims a balance 
of $3,400 for the three years he has 
been in the sheep business, and his 
farm has also increased in value. Mr. 
Marple declares the sheep have done 
excellent work in keeping down the 
underbrush, almost as effectively as a 
hired man during the summer months. 

When he began his operations every 
acre was covered with more or less 
brush. Now it has been greatly re- 
duced. Forty acres are free from 
brush and in clover to be cut for hay, 
and a good growth of tame grass is 
making its way on the rest of the 
place. Last winter he bought ruta- 
bagas, and feeling that he cannot af- 
ford to be without them, he is prepar- 
ing a tract of ground to grow a sup- 
ply for next winter, and also has pur- 
chased an adjoining eighty acres to 
enlarge his operations. He has not 
been troubled with coyotes or dogs. 

His land is no better than found in 
many other parts of the upper country, 
and what he has accomplished should 
be an inspiration to anyone who likes 
sheep and is willing to follow the sug- 
gestions of the Wisconsin state ex- 
periment station, supplemented by his 
own good judgment. 


Experience gained through years of 
stern service in landing the steamer 
Maywood at the Stonington dock when 
stiff gales swept Green bay and Little 
Bay de Noc secured for Lieut. Charles 
McCauley, Sr., of Escanaba, the first 
promotion gained by him in the United 
States navy. Incidentally, it was the 
fortune of Lieut. McCauley on his first 
trip to France, as navigating officer 
aboard a mine carrier, to meet the 
Maywood, now torpedo boat chaser 
No. 104, owned by the French govern- 
ment, off the port of Brest. 


A new drink has made its appear- 
ance in Michigan since the state went 
dry. It is known as “Honey Syrup” 
and is said to be composed of rain 
water, honey, brown syrup and yeast 
cakes and contains nearly seven per 
cent alcohol. It is described as being 
very sweet and smooth while being 
imbibed, but the “kick” comes a lit- 
tle later. 


Angus McGillis, of Escanaba, 19 
years old, just discharged from the 
army, fell from a pier and was drown- 
ed in the Menominee river near Iron 
Mountain. 


Chatham-Trenary Land Co. 


25,000 Acres First Class Farming and Grazing Lands for 
Sale in Chatham-Trenary District. From One Section to 
Five Solid Body. 


Office: Marquette National Bank Bldg., Marquette, Mich. 


Cut-Over Grazing and Farming Lands 


in Four Cloverland Counties 


Tracts from one section to twenty. 
include some cleared and improved property. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


stating size of tract desired. 
) HOUGHTON 


“Cloverland”’ 


If desired can in- 
Write us 


MICHIGAN 
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GEORGE M. MASHEK 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


November 29, 1918. 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
Marquette, Michigan. 


Gentlemen :— 


During this year you have asked me to report to you my 
results in cattle grazing. Hence, this letter of today. 


On March 26 I bought from a St. Paul, Minn., speculator 127 
head of very common steers, having an extra large fill and aver- 
aging 623 pounds. They cost an average of $52.21 per head, or 
81% cents per pound. I shipped them to Watson, Cloverland, 

where they arrived March 28. They were run on average cut- 
over land which had not been seeded. They were never fed, and 


I paid very little attention to them. 


I shipped them to the Chicago market November 1, where they 
sold at 10 3/10 cents per pound. They averaged 911 pounds in 
weight, and brought an average of $93.48 per head. 


My net profit was $34.27 per head, with deductions made on 
freight charges from St. Paul here, and from here to St. Paul, as 
well as a labor charge of $4.00 per head. My total net profit on 
the 127 head was $4,352.29. 


The better grade of steers—20 in number—weighed 750 pounds 
when bought. They showed much the better gains, and my profit 
on them was $60 per head. Hence, I believe in buying better 
grade of stock for grazing for the market. 


I am glad again to endorse Cloverland as a grazing region. I 
have tested it with sheep and cattle, and am convinced that it is 
an ideal place for both. You are welcome to use this letter as 


you see fit. Respectfully yours, 


GEORGE M. MASHEK. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Cloverland Magazine. 


and receive pay while you are in the training school 


St. Joseph’s 
Hospital 


Michigan 


Becomea [rained Nurse 


Menominee, 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. . 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work, This 
Training School is non-sectarian, Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. _ 

for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 
dress 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee: Michigan. 
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In the Great Iron Mining Section of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


We have cut-over lands suitable for 
Gxazing, or farming for sale and lease at 


a low cost and on easy terms 


Come and visit our town of 


ALPHA 


The Town of Industry in the Heart of the Iron Mining 
District. 


TheNevadaLandCo. 


Tron County ALPHA Michigan 
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Modern Methods in a Modern Mill 


By 


BOUT one year ago the Northern 
Sawmill Company purchased the 
interests of the Sagola Lumber 

Company, a lumber business which 
was established nearly fifty years ago. 
It was burned out in 1911, but quickly 
rebuilt. During the past few months 
ity has undergone extensive repairs 
and improvements, and is now ready 
to handle the business of the logging 
season. A new planing mill is also be- 
ing built, in connection with the saw- 
mill. 

The mill now has in operation three 
new 150 horsepower boilers running 
one 300 horsepower engine. Also one 
25 horsepower engine which runs the 
electric light generator to furnish elec- 
tricity for the mill and Sagola. 


Type of engine used by Northern Lumber orcs of Sagal: Mich. 


WILLIAM PARIS POTTER 


It is a double-hand mill. The lum- 
ber is conveyed from the mill to the 
yards on trucks drawn by horses over 
elevated plank tramways, probably 


about’ten feet in height, where it is 


piled ready for shipment. 


The slab wood from the yards is 
sold to home and outside consumers 
at a good price. 

Two hundred men are employed in 
the logging camps and at the mill. 
The total yearly output averages 13,- 
000,000 feet of sawed lumber, mostly 
hardwood: viz., hard maple, birch, 
beech, elm, hemlock, basswood and 
cedar. Norway pine and white pine 
are nearly all gone. There are today 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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WIRE FENCING AND 


LOVER-LAND’S greatest Whole- 
sale Hardware House offers you 

its services and purchasing power to 
help you secure the most reasonable 
price and the quickest delivery on 


TY 1) 
Li 
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Roofings, 


Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 


and Ranch Houses 


| BASS ese you need in the hardware line can be secured from our Menominee ware- 

house—right here—the front door to Clover-Land. Come and see us—if you can’t come, 
We want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face 
and talk it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right here in 


write or telephone. 


good old Clover-Land in the U.S. A. 


Northern Hardware and Supply Company 


a gt! sate your requirements for— 

HLT | 

Sas ; Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 
tates 

ge “Certainteed” and ‘Pioneer’ 


Famous Bull, Iron Range Fobes de Kol, Owned by 
John Quayle, Rock, Delta County, Clover-Land. 


Menominee, Michigan 


UAL A | 


ROOFING 
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Experience is the Best Teacher. Here are the facts: 


NAME—Hodgkins Bros., Delta County, Michigan. FARM—320 acres, 185 under cultivation. 
TIME—Years of 1917 and 1918. SOIL—Sandy loam, slightly rolling. 
LOCATION—Clover Crest Farm, Pine Ridge, Michigan. FIRST YEAR—Tractor used for spring plowing 40 acres; pull- 
ADDRESS—R. F. D. No. 1, Escanaba, Michigan. ing loader for one hundred tons of hay; filling silo with 
ays : é Blower machine; 40 acres fall plowing. 
R ENT leah two-plow type. Four-cylinder, gear-driven, SECOND YEAR—Only 20 acres left to be plowed, crops in on 
cue time; helped out neighbors with their plowing; and twice 
REFERENCE—Statement made by Edward J. Hodgkins, double discing; pulled hay loader gathering 75 tons of hay; 
Tractor Operator. filled silo and plowed 75 acres. 


“ Never had time to double disc when we depended on horses for power.” 

“One hundred and fifty acres plowed, double disced and harrowed.” 

“ All plowing was done eight inches or deeper.” 

“ Fuel consumption, between two and three gallons of kerosene per acre.” 

“ Oil consumption, one gallon of lubricating oil for every six acres.” 

“ Grease for transmission and cups, one pound per day.” 

“Gasoline, one quart to one gallon per day, depending on number of stops.” 
“Tractor used for sawing wood, grinding feed, road work, manure spreading.” 
“Two year cost of upkeep, $6.50. One gasket, clutch lining, 4 spark plugs.” 


We invite you to ask your local Case Tractor dealer to show how 
you can use a Case Tractor on your farm with similar success. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


oe 


Nearest Factory Branch at 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


700 State Street 
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Everything in the Realm of Music and the Best 


A Better Piano 


—One of the important aa- 
vantages which selection 
at the House of Grinnell 
assures you. 

E are musical instrument specialists 


—our entire organization, resources 
and energies devoted to the sale of 


HE Upper Peninsula comprises 

nearly one-third of all the area of 

the great state of Michigan the 
largest state, excepting Georgia, east 
of the Mississippi river. 

The one-ninth of the population of 
Michigan residing in the Upper Pen- 
inusla pays nearly one-seventh of all 
the state taxes. 


The Upper Peninsula is larger than 
Delaware Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut combined. 

The Upper Peninsula has a larger 


| population than Delaware, Idaho, Wyo- 
| ming, Arizona, Nevada or New Mexico. 
| The assessed valuation of the Up- 
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The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


and Its Development 
By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


erations in lumbering and mining 
which, great as they are and have 
been, are now to be followed by the 


turning into profitable farms of some | 


7,000,000 acres of rich land. 


That greatest American agricultur- 
ist, Hon. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, said over his own signa- 
ture: “There is every reason why suc- — 
cessful agriculture can be carried on | 
in the Upper Peninsula. It should be- — 
come a great dairy and fruit country. — 
It will grow all the crops for dairying 
and stock breeding, and it will outlast 
its mining industries, great as they 
are.” 


musical merchandise exclusively=a, vast | per Peninsula of Michigan is greater Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Utah, presi- 
number of pianos are required is our twen- Steinway | than the assessed valuation of Arkan- dent of the National Wool Growers’ 
ty-four stores. It is, therefore, but natural sid et sas, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Association, said on Oct. 10, 1917; 
that manufacturers everywhere are anxious i Knabe | Mississippi "Maine, Montana, Nebras- “You have the greatest livestock and | 
that we represent them. Then, too, we are, Grinmnelll Bros. ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, New dairy country in the United States, if 
ourselves, piano manufacturers. Sohmer Mexico, North Dakota, South Carolina, not in the world.” 
'Vose Utah, Vermont or Wyoming. There are employed in the Upper 
( SOs aecaehe A nego eae eee Sterling Our assessed valuation is nearly Peninsula of Michigan more wage- 
kil fe oni nel th h th 4 eB . t ni | $50,000,000 more than the combined earners than in Kansas, Nebraska, 
bho h ga *% Po : aes pahes Shoninger assessed valuation of Utah and New’ (Colorado, Oregon, Arkansas, Montana, 
heal bh Aephetieeieid ker oe ae aL GANT Mag teria Tay Mexico. Vermont, Utah, Oklahoma, Delaware, 
it could. hardly be othehwiG giao mou Huntington Houghton county has a larger as- Arizona, Idaho, North Dakota, South 
should be a superior line. Manel econ sessed valuation than the entire Dakota, Nevada, New Mexico or Wyo- 
NA tenveat amount you have in mind “Be Ay la"? pe perce ane ‘ae popula- Brad a poe 
i : : e er Peninsula has more 
Sable 3d Pipe tn Jeu a Player-Piano There are more miles of railroad in ee ers than all the wage-earn- 
—for each Piano of our line is the leader of Duo-Art | the Upper Peninsula of Michigan than rs of the combined states of Wyo- 
its respective class. Reproducing | in Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, ming, Nevada, South Dakota, North 
Piano | Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ne- paxkota, Idaho, Arizona and Delaware, 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


Grinnell Bros 


Exclusive Michigan Representatives World's Best Pianos 


Detroit Headquarters: 


GRINNELL BLDG., 243-245-247 Woodward Ave. 


BRANCH STORES: 


Detroit Branch, 57-59 Monroe Avenue; 


Arlian, 


Ann Arbor, Bay City, Escanaba, Flint, Highland Park, Jackson, Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing, Port Huron, Pontiac, Saginaw, Sault Ste. Marie, Tra- 
verse City, Ypsilanti, Chatham, Ont., Windsor, Ont. 
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vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Utah, Vermont or Wyoming. 

Situated in the upper half of the 
north temperate zone, the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan has sunshine more 
than twelve hours every day from 
March 20 to September 22 and, in 
June, the sun shines almost sixteen 
| hours out of the twenty-four. This 
means successful farming, for the soil 
is fertile and its development has only 
been delayed because of the large op- 


Nearly one-third of all the iron ore ~ 
and approximately one-sixth of all the — 


copper produced in the United States 
are mined in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

The lumber products of the Upper 
Peninsula are equal to the lumber 
products of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
California, Minnesota, Illinois or Mis- 
sissippi. 

(Continued on Page 46) 


Herels a Ranch Bargain © 
Worth Looking Into Today 


Four hundred and eighty acres of Cloverland’s best land, 
now under cultivation. All fenced in, cleared of stumps, 
stones, etc. Good hardwood land. Farm buildings com- 
plete (insured for $15,000.) Farm machinery, tractor, 
gang plow. Silo. Can winter from 1,000 to 1,500 sheep. 


Farm is two miles from railroad station, with good roads. 
Adjoining 2,500 acres of grazing land, nearly all cleared. 
Plenty of water. 


Another 10,000 acre tract of good grazing land available, 
on main line of Chicago & North-Western road, in Clover- 
land. 


To bona fide inquirers we will quote terms and grazing 
offers which make this one of the best oportunities in the 
section of country which Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Utah, 
says is: “The greatest livestock and dairy country in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


NOVEMBER, 1918 


= KGepyseht: S058 Aecirnienh Bones 


The American Sheep Breeder 
and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 


We refer, by permission, to Cloverland Magazine. 


B. J. GOODMAN, JR. 


ISHPEMING, Cloverland, MICHIGAN. 
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OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO CATTLE- 
MEN AND SHEEPMEN FOR GRAZING OPERATIONS 


NT 


Large tracts of unimproved lands are held by 
companies and by independent 
individual land-owners 


PRICES ARE REASONABLE 


Soil conditions are good. Water is convenient and plentiful. 
Grass is dependable. Clover grows abundantly. 
Stock flourishes and grows in weight. 


ER 


The president of the St. Ignace Businessmen’s Association, The First National Bank of St. Ignace, and 
the Mackinac County Bank of Engadine will be glad to answer inquiries of those interested in locating here 


Rann cnnc cnc rn ress, 


MO 


ERIN 
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cellent for that purpose. It is sup- 


plied with the very best of pure, clear, 


(Continued from Page 40) 
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i z approximately 8,000,000 feet of lumber ¢ojq water good for man or beast. 
i : in the yards awaiting shipment. Lumber and mining are the main sup- 
; UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY The company cuts most of the logs port of the laboring classes in Clover- 
i 0S SEES : at camps within four or five miles of janqg. Yet thousands of bushels of po- 
: Sagola; but a considerable quantity tatoes, the best in the world, are rais- 
: ||| | is floated down the Michigamme river eq and marketed, also great quantities 
: A i i to Kelso, where it is loaded on the of hay. 

: The First ational Bank : Caran oy Op comeagole suit. The best of vegetables, small grain 
i E Patrick Flanagan, one of the lead- and hay, and fruit are raised here— 
: : ing pioneers in the logging industry, as good or better than can be raised 
i f Mil k Wi ° i died at Sagola, Sept. 11, 1918. in any other part of the world. Men 
i 12) UWwWaAUKEE, isconsin ' The company estimates timber and small capital are needed to re- 
i ——0a0R30—=$=—=$=—=$=$mmamamam9oa)o9)““ : enough of its own to run the mill at move the stumps and logs from the 
; E least twelve or fifteen years, and  cut-over lands, level and cultivate it: 
: : enough more that can be purchased to The soil, which is Ce AL: the ac- 
: : keep the mill going another two or cumulated humus of centuries, pos- 
: CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 : three years. Then it is likely the lum- sesses possibilities far greater than 
i i ber business will give way to stock the wildest dreams of the uninitiated 
i 5 E raising, dairying and sheep raising, as have ever pictured. Cloverland has 
H E the logged-off land of Michigan is ex- a great future. 

i Commercial Banking Business conducted in all : 

i its branches, including : 

i Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 

: Collections, Bond Department, 

Savings Department, 

‘ Safe Deposit Vaults. : 

: ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, : 

z : GROWN IN MENOMINEE"CO.: MICH. 

_ MANUFACTURERS AMD INDIVIDUALS INVITED | seo tenses 


W. H. Osborn and Charles Salewsky of Menominee, in the latter's 
famous potato field. 
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ba Among the other big things in Delta County, Cloverland, Michigan, this company claims a part. Bg 
x x 
Bs Here is our daily output in useful things made from forest products of the Upper Peninsula: Fi 
23) 53 
2) rE 
[3] (3%) 
x 20,000,000 731,000 B 
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LUCE COUNTY 


situated in the best section of Cloverland for those 
engaged in grazing and agricultural pursuits 


Cut-Over Timber Lands 


Improved Farm Lands 
sandy Loam and Clay Soils 


BUMPER CROPS RAISED HERE 


Rye, 32 bushels to the acre; Oats, 65 to 70 bushels to the acre 


Both fall and spring wheat which mills into a very fine flour; clover and 
timothy in abundance; potato and root crops cannot be equalled anywhere 
_ in the country. 


Good Pasture Every Year—no drought known here 


For further detailed information address 


LUCE COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


NEWBERRY, MICHIGAN 


The pride of Luce county, Murphy & Gormely’s 600-acre farm, devoted to peas, oats, barle ey, Pen s, ensilage, corn, alfalfa and mixed hay. 
The home of pure-bred registered Shor thor rnc 
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| 

TP ats company paid, in cash, 
| to Michigan and Wisconsin 
farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
for the 1918 season, the sum of 


> 


$425,000 * 


| Menominee River Sugar Co. 


Geo. W. McCormick, Manager 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Recommendations for state road 
building of a large supply of trap rock 
from the upper peninsula, to be trans- 
ported by water and to be crushed by 
inmates of state prisons, was made in 
Lansing by Senator F. H. Vandenboom 
of Marquette. 


It is not believed in bowling circles 
that an upper peninsula tournament 
will be held in the spring. If any con- 
siderable number of teams should get 
together for a tourney it would be but 
a shadow of the meeting of previous 
years. 


CLOVERLAND 
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The Upper Peninsula of Michigan and Its Development — 


(Continued from Page 42) 


The Upper Peninsula pays in taxes 
a greater total than the taxes paid in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Vermont, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, South Carolina, North Da- 
kota, New Mexico, New Hampshire, 
Montana, Mississippi, Florida or 
Idaho. 


There is not a city in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico or Wyoming as 
large as Escanaba, Michigan. 


There is not a city in Vermont, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Nevada, Missis- 
sippi, Arizona, North Dakota or South 
Dakota as large as Calumet. 


Calumet is larger than any city in 
Oregon except Portland; in South 
Carolina, except Charleston; in Utah, 
except Salt Lake City; in Louisiana, 
except New Orleans; in Maine, except 
Portland; in Maryland, except Balti- 
more, and in New Hampshire, except 
Manchester. 

Within the last five years the Upper 
Peninsula has spent more than $4,000,- 
000 for good roads, which is more than 
the amount spent in that period by 
fourteen other states in the Union. 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
has more public schools than Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah or Nevada. 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
spends more for public schools than 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona or Nevada. 

The Upper Peninsula has more pu- 
pils enrolled in its public schools than 
Delaware, Wyoming, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona or Nevada. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the 
population 10 years of age or older in 
the Upper Peninsula is less than the 
same percentage of illiteracy in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Missouri and all the southern 
states of the Union. 

The Upper Peninsula pays the Unit- 
ed States government a larger annual 
corporation tax than Arizona, Arkan- 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 
land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


sas, Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, Mon- | 
tana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, | 
South Dakota, South Carolina, Ver- — 
mont or Wyoming. 
The Upper Peninsula pays the Unit- © 
ed States government a larger annua] ~ 
internal revenue tax than Alabama, — 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, 
| 

. 


Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, South Carolina 
and Utah. 


The per capita wealth in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan is greater than 
the per capita wealth in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and all the southern states, 

There are 75 banks in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, the savings de- — 
posits of which are greater than all — 
the savings deposits in Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mis. © 
sissippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, Mary- 
land, Colorado, Washington or Oregon. 

The average deposits to each de- 
positor in the Upper Peninsula are 
larger than the average in eighteen 
other states. 

Excelling so many states in popu- 
lation, area, wealth, manufacturing, 
education, bank savings, amount paid 
the federal government for its ex- 
penses, in miles of railroads, number 
of mines and factories, in agricultural 
opportunities, in cities, and harbors, 
churches and public schools, the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan confidently 
asserts its identity. 


Augustus C. Carton, secretary of the 
public domain commission, a _ well 
known state politician, who has many 
friends in Cloverland, has resigned 
his position, to take effect as soon as. 
his successor has been appointed. Mr. 
Carton has been elected president of 
the Michigan-Colorado Mining com- 
pany, capitalized at $3,000,000, and ex- 
pects to leave for Colorado soon to | 
take charge of the copper mining com- 
pany. 


GIRARD LUM BER COMPAN 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


NOT JUST SELLERS 
=== BU! SPECIALISTS 


Converting Consignments into 
Cash is the Simplest Thing in 
the World: that may be “Selling” 
-~but to sell that stock at the 
figure that means its maximum 


market value--that is “Specializing.” 


Our salesmen are trained along the 
lines of getting the ultimate dollar: 
or in other words, knowing the 


“psychological moment” to say 
to the bidder “They’re Yours!” 


CLAY, ROBINSON & Co. 


LIVE STOCIK COMMISSON 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA KANSAS CITY SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
DENVER SOUTH ST. PAUL EAST BUFFALO EAST ST. LOUIS 
SIOUX CITY FORT WORTH EL PASO 
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which does not yield a profit is an den spots. 
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Fae 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Reclaiming Water-Logged Lands a Profitable Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 12) 


one sack of Portland eement to not 
more than three cubic feet of clean, 
well-graded sand. Sufficient water 
should be added to the mixture, so 
that when the tile are manufactured 
the revolving core or packer-head of 
the machine when stamping the con- 
crete, will cause moisture to appear 
on the surface of the tile as web-like 
markings after casings are removed. 
Proper hardening of the concrete is 
also important and should be per- 
formed after the most approved pres- 
ent-day practice, with which the mod- 
ern concrete drain tile manufacturer 
is familiar. 


Co-operative drainage has been rap- 
idly growing in favor during the past 
few years. Districts are organized 
under the statutes to be supervised 
either by county or circuit courts. Co- 
operation or united effort is made nec- 
essary because one of the first con- 
siderations in connection with any 
drainage project is to arrange for 
the necessary permanent outlets for 
the many lines of small tile drains. 


Every year will somewhere bring 
forth the question of disposing of sur- 
plus water on or in the soil, because 
Nature does not distribute our allot- 
ment of rainfall so that the require- 
ments of growing crops will always 
be met everywhere in the best man- 
ner. As such conditions may be ex- 
pected in any locality, the best safe- 
guard against Nature’s variable ten- 
dencies is to prepare land so that its 
moisture content and soil conditions 
as regards maintaining and supplying 
an even amount of moisture, may be 
controlled by some suitable system of 
concrete tile drainage. Farm lands 
have become too valuable within re- 
cent years to permit them to lie idle 
or in such condition as to make culti- 
vation unprofitable , where a good 
crop yield can be assured from invest- 
ment in drainage. Every acre of land 


expense to the farmer. Taxes go on 
regardless of returns. 

Today ‘‘conservation” is the watch- 
word. No doubt the unparalleled pros- 
perity of our country when most soils 


were virgin and one could have his — 


pick anywhere, was responsible for 
overlooking many opportunities such 


as are being brought to light by the — 


application of modern knowledge and 
methods. 
state are teaching the economy 
better farming methods, and 


of 
these 


The government and every — 


fully recognize the possibilities that 


may be developed through concrete 
tile drainage. Money expended for 
drainage is capital invested in elimi- 
nating waste in agricultural methods, 
and the profits obtained from doing 
this are certain. 


Progress that has been made in lo- 
calities where drainage projects have ~ 


been systematically planned and car- 
ried out, especially drainage through 
the medium of concrete tile, 


would — 


surprise one were he to collect figures” 


on the subject. Large yields are now 
common where before small ones 
were obtained or were even uncer- 
tain; while such increased yields 
have often been obtained at the same 
and sometimes at less expense than 
were the smaller and less profitable 
ones. 


Such results in many widely scat- © 


tered sections of the country haye 


awakened land owners to undreamed- 


of possibilities from reclaiming wet 
fields, sloughs, marshes and similar 
waste areas. Drainage projects will 
increase in numbers just as rapidly as 
the economy and profits of drainage 
are better understood, and the day is 


not far distant when millions of acres 
of land now idle and unproductive—a 
burden and expense to their owners— 
will be profitable and beautiful gar- 
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The First National Bank of Marquette 
was 55 years old on January 22d, 1919 


Established in 1864, the First National Bank of Marquette 
showed resources on Dec. 31, 1918. amounting to $3,259,000.00. 

The officers take special pride in the record made by the 
First National Bank during the great world war. At various 
times during 1917 and 1918 this bank aided the Government by 
purchasing on its own account certificates of indebtedness ag- 
gregating $1.450,000 and war savings stamps to the amount of 
$7,500, making a total of $2,775,150 subscribed to Liberty Loans, 
Certificates of Indebtedness, and War Savings Stamps. 


Brdbsaipzabea beabsd bed)esd bedbzd 


The officers of the First National Bank of Marquette believe 
in Cloverland. They believe that sheep and cattle can be raised 
in Northern Michigan to the mutual advantage of the grazer 
and the business interests in general. 


Grazers are invited to make use of the facilities which this 
old and reliable financial institution offers in banking service. 
We have numerous patrons residing at a distance and on this 
account we are familiar with the needs of out-of-town customers. 


Its resources and the size of its city considered, the record of this bank 
compares favorably with the record of any national bank in the U. S. 


Your patronage is solicited and correspondence invited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Marquette, Mich. 


Capital and Surplus $250,000 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range? 


IF NOT, COME TO CLOVERLAND—WHERE 


~ 


INN 


=. SHEEP CLOVER HAY 

= HAVE YIELDS 

= GREEN THREE TONS 

= NUTRITIOUS PER ACRE; 

= GRASS BEST 

= ALL WINTER 
SUMMER; SHEEP FEED 

NO IN. 

DROUGHT THE WORLD 


SK BONE 


Western We have 
Stockmen tracts of cut- 
and Farmers over lands 
have best of all sizes 
1 pueeess for practical 
with Sheep miciner 
and Cattle; 

Terie who want to 
page of this succeed in 
magazine a permanent 
carefully. manner. 


WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION 


races wo sens niar va curr ee wer | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 
YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 
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Sheepmen, Cattlemen, Ranchers 


will find at ESCANABA a source of 
supply unexcelled in Cloverland 


The Delta Hardware Company is particularly well 
equipped to take care of all your wants in Hardware, 
Fencing and Machinery—wholesale and retail. 


LET US PROVE IT! 


DELTA HARDWARE COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN, “The Hub of Cloverland’ 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 


ary 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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The Mills Which Made the **Mackinaw” Famous 


(Continued from Page 14) 


age sheep raising. In November, 1917 
the company gave to six boys in each 
of the counties of St. Louis, Cariton 
and Itasca in Minnesota, and Douglas 
and Bayfield in Wisconsin, four ewes, 
already bred. The sheep or increase 
were not to be killed except with the 
consent of the Patrick-Duluth Woolen 
Mills, all the wool to be sold to the 
mills at current prices until the sheep 
were paid for, the sheep to be paid for 
from the sale of their raw wool and 
ram lambs. When paid for the sheep 
and increase became the permanent 
property of the boys. 


Mitchel] F. Jamar, Jr., manager of 
Patrick-Duluth mills and factories. 


The company also offered substan- 
tial cash prizes for the best exhibits 
at the county fairs, and the tri- 
state fairs at Superior, Wis. This plan 
of conducting boys’ sheep clubs has 
been very successful and will ultimate- 
ly mean a great increase in wool pro- 
duction in that district. Farmers also 
have been encouraged to raise sheep, 
and a few have taken hold of this 
new industry in a very modest way, or 
according to their means. But at best, 
this is slow development of the wool 
growing industry, and still there is a 
great manufacturing concern in Du- 
luth that must go outside of Clover- 
land, go outside the United States at 


times, to purchase raw material to 
keep its plants going. 

The Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills in 
Duluth alone require the fleece from 
15,000 monthly, or 180,000 annually. 


In the three counties in Minnesota — 


and the two in Wisconsin, where the 
company has started boys’ sheep clubs 
and which have an area sufficient to 
grow enough wool to keep the Patrick- 
Duluth mills running full time the 
year round, perhaps enough wool is 
now produced to keep the mills going 
for one whole day. The Mankato mills 
require a great deal more raw wool 
than the Duluth plant, hence the Pat- 
trick-Duluth company uses annually 
the fleece from more than 400,000 
sheep. And what may be termed “lo- 
cal farmers,’’ which includes farmers 
living a great distance from Duluth, 
provide less than 20 per cent of this 
amount of raw wool. 

The opportunity for raising sheep is 
no better anywhere in the world than 
in the district tributary to Duluth, 
and the splendid market the Patrick- 
Duluth mills afford for wool makes the 
sheep industry specially attractive to 
industrious farmers and progressive 
ranchmen from the west. The wool 
market is at their very door. 

In the heart of Cloverland, in the 
geographical center of the thirty mil- 
lions of acres of cut-over lands avail- 
able for sheep grazing, is a great wool- 
en manufacturing concern that must 
import from other districts and from 
South America 80 per cent of its raw 
wool to keep its machinery turning 
the year round. 


ZB 


Patrick Company's general office 
and wholesale house 


Legal action was started in district 
court, Superior, against the United 
States Steel corporation by John B. 
Peter and Phillip Lemiux and Maggie 
Martineau, all Indians of Superior, for 
recovery of title to lands on Wiscon- 
ins point and submerged lands in Al- 
lonez bay, Superior, acquired by the 
Steel corporation for the use of termi- 
nals. 


The Laurium village council failed 
to come to any compromise with the 
Houghton County Traction company 
regarding the latter’s request for an 
increase in fares. The company has 
asked for a seven cent fare, but at a 
recent meeting of the Houghton vil- 
lage council a compromise was made 
whereby the council agreed to allow 
the company a six cent rate. 


land friends. 


them while in our city. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


Banks and Bankers of 
Cloverland 


W E OFFER special terms on accounts from Michigan 


banks and invite correspondence from our Clover- 
Should any of your customers visit 
Jackson, or move here, we shall be glad to have you give 
them a letter to us. We shall extend a hearty welcome to 


NATIONAL UNION BANK 


Jackson, Mich. 


—s 
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The Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


149 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street 


° 


Capital and Surplus - - - $5,000,000.00 
Total Reserves Exceeding $100,000,000.00 


Charter Member N. Y. Clearing House 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Depositary 
OFFICERS: 
LOUIS GA KAUFMAN............ . President ROEEE EA BOLLING? ®....... ogc V.-Pres. 
PRANKRIEIEANEY 2.2.0. 5..-..%; Vice-Pres. GEORGHAIRI BAKER: ... .: a0 see V.-Pres. 
eet ater. HIGGINS. ..........- V.-Pres. WALLACE T. PERKINS............ V.-Pres. 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN......:..... V.-Pres. HENRY:LeCADMUS.......2.. 785 Asst. Cash, 
BIeboimi SECA SKING  sveeiuks...- V.-P. & Cash. VWrieriicebe BOLCH:...’.....6 <u Asst. Cash. 
NORBOBNE P. GATLING.......... V.-Pres. PeNRveG: HOOLEY :... c....c Asst. Cash. 
CaoronitryY MITCHELL.......... V.-Pres. VINTON Mo MORRIS... ... .. eee Asst. Cash. °* 
MEAs CLINKUNBROOMER........ V.-Pres. LOSHPHsGBROWN$ 229 oss coe Asst. Cash. 


MA EMA KEL, . 5 . eae Peete sis bes V.-Pres. GHORGHAM. FIARD 12°... ges lena Chairman 


We invite the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 


We are interested in the present and future of Cloverland 
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N Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we have 

supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 
exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 
your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the same 


time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 


improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Qals (mpany ascress Chicago, U.S.A. 


CLOVERLAND 


‘A Sheep Experiment in Cloverland 


(From American Sheep Breeder) 


BE. E. Pratt is carving out a home 
for himself and family in a district 
where lumbering is still the chief in- 
dustry, and his experiences are told 
in the following interesting manner: 

“Last spring I rented a farm, 160 
acres, with team, tools and stock fur- 
nished, even a house furnished inside; 
stoves, furniture and dishes and some 
provisions were in the house when we 
(my wife, self and six boys) moved in. 
The stock consisted of 1 cow, 2 heif- 
ers that freshened April 21st and Au- 
gust 28th, then my cow freshened last 
| of April, one yearling steer and 94 
ewes, one buck and 6 yearling weth- 
ers, 25 hens. I had 6 ewes. The one 
| buck to 94 ewes gave me a very poor 
| per cent of lamb crop, and one of my 
ewes just laid down and died while 
I was shearing another ewe. A few 
| days ago I heard a dog barking back 
| in the sheep pasture and my oldest 

boy took a gun and ran back. He 
found him and a ewe in the river. She 
was fighting the dog some. My boy 
clipped a little hair and skin off the 
dog’s head but did not kill him. Then 
two sheep died from old age. I lost 
three lambs born dead, one from 
| scours, one from bloat. @I1 cut one 
lamb’s tail off when it was too young 
| and he bled to death and four lambs 

just disappeared, don’t know whether 
it was by dogs, foxes, wolves or by 
theft. You ask in your letter for 
something new. I ‘have learned a 
great many things this summer, but 
perhaps they are not new to your read- 
ers. I am going to tell you one thing, 
though, that might help some in build- 
| ing brush fence for sheep. I suppose 
everybody knows how to put up a good 
woven wire fence. I built and rebuilt 
400 rods of woven wire fence, but we 
had to build about 80 rods of brush 
fence, and when I came to a bad place 
I would skip that, thinking the sheep 
could not get through; but I soon 
learned that 200 sheep and lambs had 
more time to look for bad places and 
weak spots in the fence than I had to 
chase them, so I just took a little time 
to put two and two together. Where 
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it was nice and clear along the inside of 
the fence the sheep would keep walk- 
ing along, but when they came to a 
bad brushy spot, instead of going back 
around they would go through and al- 
ways come out on the outside of the 
fence. When I saw that, I just made ~ 
them a good clean path all along the 
inside of the fence and built it up 
straight inside, as the sheep can climb 
a slanting fence. 

“This is a new country, the lumbe 
ing is not all done yet. One set o 
camps with a two year job at the | 
corner of the farm I am on, and two | 
miles north a big set of camps that — 
has been there three years and now 
they are putting up a portable ee | 
mill. They will be there a few more | 
years. A mile south is a camp and a 
mile southwest another camp. But | 
the farmer is right on the heels of the | 
jobber and the sheep is going to be 
the biggest factor of all in clearing | 
the land. I believe that if a man 
wants a home and if he can get 26 | 
or 30 good ewes and a cow, besides a | 
team, that he could clear up and pay | 
for a home here quicker than any-_ 
where else. A man that never has 
handled sheep finds it hard to believe 
what they will do. They eat so many 
more weeds and things that a cow 
won’t that makes them so valuable for 
clearing up land. Then, that feed 
comes along just about the time 4 
farmer has spent every available cent 
for seed and provisions, (I mean a 
new beginner.) Then the crop of 
lambs in the fall will make a n:ce pay- | 
ment on his farm. 1 


“You ask about feeding lambs. As a 
rule here we don’t feed grain to lambs, | 
as the farmers scarcely raise enough | 
oats for their teams. You see the! 
teams go into the camps in winter) 
and it takes all the grain that can be 
raised on their small clearings. Oats) 
is a fairly good crop, but corn is not > 
raised here on account of the frost, 
too much timber yet. Hay and pota 
toes do fine, as do all root crops. 


i 


| 


~Stockmen 


We own grazing lands in the great open areas of Clover- 
land where natural grass settings are found. We can offer 
you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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CLOVERLAND 


A word and a valuable suggestion 
to you regarding | 


‘The Lost Purple Trostan Calf’ 


gi HIS wonderful color, re-discovered by us, and so 

evident in officers’ shoes, boots, puttees and leggings, 
was during the war emergency regulations officially 
adopted by the authorities and the only “color” tanners 
were permitted to produce in shoe leathers. Manufac- 
turers of high-grade ladies’ and gentlemen’s footwear 
are using 


“Trostan Calf in the Lost Purple Color’’ 


enabling you to obtain such shoes in nearly every 
first-class retail store. 


Be Sure to Demand 


TROSTAN CALF 


in YOUR Shoes 


O further add to the popularity of this leather and prove its position 
as the beauty shade in colored leathers, justified and substantiated by 
its use in the finest shoes, purses, etc., we have made arrangements with 
the leading manufacturers of high-grade leather goods, enabling us to 
supply you with gentlemen’s billfolds or ladies’ purses at wholesale prices, 
as outlined on certificate on bottom of page and will be pleased to have 
you take advantage of this purchasing privilege. 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


CERTIFICATE 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed Please FIM $...csessorereserserrseee for which please send me 


Gentlemen’s unlined billfold de Luxe 


fat . 
Please mark article desired. [ ] Gentlemen’s fully lined billfold de Luxe. ‘made from Trostan Calf in the Lost Purple color. 
ged 


Ladies’ backstrap hand purse, 


($2.00 and this certificate entitle you to the unlined billfold.) ($3.00 and this certificate entitle you to either the fully lined billfold or the ladies’ hand purse. 
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Raising the Dairy Calf 
(Continued from Page 7) 


fed one to two pounds four times a 
day, while a large, strong one could 
be fed six pounds twice a day. At two 
weeks of age the calf should not be 
getting over fourteen pounds of whole 
milk per day. 

When the calf is two weeks old, be- 
gin taking out one pound whole milk 
and replacing it with one pound skim 
milk. Do this each day so that in two 
weeks or when the calf is four weeks 
old it will be getting all skim milk. 

When taking out whole milk begin 
putting a little ground feed in the pail, 
or still better, get it to eat the feed 
dry from the hand or a box. Always 
have some good, clean clover hay be- 
fore them. They will not over-eat of 
hay or grain. Till three months of age 
give them all the grain they will eat. 
It will be about two to three pounds 
per day. 

Silage and roots, like hay and grains, 
must be fed carefully so as not to over- 
tax the digestive tract. Have clean 
water always accessible and give salt 
as needed. 


Exercise is very important to all 
young animals, but they should not be 
forced out into storms and bad weath- 
er or flies. Judgment must be used. 
Have small runs and box stalls in dry, 
light and ventilated stables. Build- 
ings need not,be expensive to secure 
these things. 

Remember these points: 

1. Weigh the milk fed to calves so 
as not to overfeed. 

2. Avoid scours by cleanliness of 
pails, etc., and don’t overfeed. 

3. Calves can’t eat and drink dirt, 
live in bad air, go without sunshine or 
exercise and be healthy. 

4. Milk at feeding time should be 
fed at the same temperature as when 
milked from the cow, or between 95 
to 100 degrees F. 

5. Feed regularly. 

6. Dehorn the calves. As soon as 
the starting horn can be located, clip 
the hair away from the spot where the 
horn is starting and apply caustic pot- 
ash. This can be done when the 
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7. Keep the calf and heifer grow- 
ing and in thrifty condition. 

Calf don’ts: 

1. Don’t overfeed. 

2. Don’t feed sour, cold or unclean 
milk. 

3. Don’t keep calves in a dirty, 
dark or uncomfortable pen. 

4. Don’t raise the calf without milk. 

5. Don’t feed the. calf “wind” in 
the form of foam. Feed them milk. 

6. Don’t guess at what is being fed. 
Weigh the milk and grain. 


The Reade-Burton company is the 
title of a newly launched corporation 
organized to operate the “R. B.” ranch 
at Whitney, not far from Escanaba. 
The officers are: H. W. Reade, presi- 
dent, and Raymond Burton, secretary 
and treasurer. The ranch is compris- 
ed of 2,000 acres of land, some of 
which is already fenced. The com- 
pany is to specialize in cattle, sheep 
and hogs, handling a large number of 
feeder cattle and sheep each season in 
addition to the stock that is to be 
kept on the ranch. Offices of the com- 
pany will be maintained in Escanaba 
and at the ranch house at Whitney. 
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Bert Hunt, of Ontonagon county, 
Rockland trapper, made a rich ha 
recently when he trapped a fox of th 
silver gray variety, one of the mos 
valuable specimens ever caught in th 
copper country. The pelt is valued 
anywhere between $700 and $1,000. 


Miss Julia Bussiere has been name 
chairman for L’Anse on the Women’ 
Committee, Council of National D 
fense, to succeed Mrs. Del Menard, d 
ceased. Mrs. Octave Sicotte is the 
county chairman of the committee. 


The mills of the Settlers’ Milling 
company in Ironwood township and 
the Farmers’ Elevator & Milling com- 
pany in Bessemer are nearing compl 
tion and will be operated in the near 
future. 


Irving Quick, a foreman of the Mar- 
quette Piqua Handle & Manufacturin 
company, died at St. Luke’s hospital 
following an illness of influenza. 


Edger E. Cole, of Roselawn, Ontona- 
gon county, has been released from a 
German prison and is now in France, 


calves are only a few days old 


OFFICIAL CLIM ATOLOGICAL DATA 
f CLOVERLAND 


for the ten-year period, 1907-1916, compiled from records of local offices, United States W eather Bureau 


| 
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Escanaba, Lander, Helena, Salt Lake City, Roswell, 
Michigan Wyoming Montana Utah New Mexico 
Latest Average Killing Frost in Spring........ May 9 May 16 May 2 April 22 April 8 April 21 
Latest Killing Frost in 10 Years..................-- May 27 May 28 June 3 May 11 May 2 May 12 
Earliest Average Killing Frost in Fall............ October 6 September 15 | September 27 | October 22 October 28 October 15 
Earliest Killing Frost in 10 Years................-- September 23 August 25 September 12 | September 25 | October 17 September 24 
Average Annual Growing Season (in Days) 149 121 145 182 203 178 
Shortest Growing Season in 10 Years............ 134 95 83 140 161 146 
Variation from Average (in Days)...........-.----- 15 26 62 42 42 32 
Temper Rainfall Temper Rainfall Temper- Rainfall Temper- Rainfall Temper- Rainfall Raintall 
ature ature ature ature ature 
AL gga nee 6 Sa Eee 16 1.42 19 61 18 91 29 1.46 41 23 31 1.81 
BOGE WAI Yo cee en asc cal oe cece 15 1.57 22 1.01 24 .65 34 1.66 44 2 36 1.56 | 
Mar eh. ...--..--------se-scesseesnnecnesceeennnenennennenneenceeneecsenaee 25 1.88 33 1.16 34 55 42 2.23 50 46 44 1.08 — 
El Ee oe IS oe alee 37 2.63 44 1.81 44 1.02 50 1.61 59 1.38 50 1.19 ¥ 
ES ee i ROO. «7 RRS Ee 49 2.68 50 1.94 50 2.61 57 1.90 66 1.02 1.51 
i ee | ee 60 2.71 60 1.03 54 3.49 67 1.31 74 1.23 
Al ae ROME. SW AEN 66 3.77 67 59 66 131 75 .56 80 1.55 
AvigUst (22. c 55592 eee eee 64 3.31 65 62 65 84 74 72 76 2.59 
September 2.52 coi2:.....5 2 eee 57 3.01 55 1.31 54 1.61 64 1.10 69 1.28 
OG) Ge eee a eo Se es 46 2.09 44 1.54 44 1.33 52 1.80 58 1.25 
if ayer tls a tes A a aE cd ee 35 2.49 32 50 34 49 41 1,21 47 ol 
DSC Om DOr FpacBe ters ook. oe eee tee 23 1.57 16 97 23 44 32 1.29 38 62 
Total Inches on .n-.-eeseeescesscesceneeeneennneecnees 29.1 13.1 15.2 16.8 12.6 
Least Rainfall in any June, July or August, 1908 | August, 1913 July, 1914 August, 1915 June, 1915 
August, in 10" Y ears..:S0 eee neetees 1.06 10 ‘oI Trace 14 


Active 

United 

States 
Depositary 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
The Oldest Bank in the Eastern End of Cloverland 


We will welcome grazers and offer) 
every possible assistance. 
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If You Are the Man 
Here is THE Plan 


You can own a splendid farm in Northern Michigan 
You will be given financial assistance 
We will supply farm machinery 
We will build house and barns 


We will provide horses, cattle, hogs, chickens, etc. 


OU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY to take part in the most practical and profitable 
colonization plan ever conceived. By ordinary industry you can become comfortably 


established in reasonably short time. 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN HOME PLAN: 


We have 400,000 acres of land in the Counties of Chip- 
pewa, Mackinac, Schoolcraft, Luce, Alger and Marquette, 
in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan. 


This land has been carefully selected, and adapted to 
diversified farming and grazing. Eventually the staple in- 
dustry of this entire section will be dairying. 


It is the purpose of the Company to sell in small lots— 
eighty to one hundred sixty acres. 

This land has been surveyed as to quality and adaptabil- 
ity for various kinds of farming, and the prices of differ- 
ent tracts are made to conform as near to a just valuation 
as careful and scientific examination make it possible. 


The land is divided into THREE classes:—FIRST 
CLASS, MEDIUM, SECOND CLASS. THE INVESTOR IS 
ASSURED HE IS PAYING FOR WHAT HE GETS. He 
will NOT be charged a first class price for second class 
land. 

The Company is establishing central farms for the pur- 
pose of breeding registered stock, cattle, hogs, and chick- 
ens in order that the settler can start with a good grade 
and maintain the standard of stock breeding in the com- 
munities where the Company operates. The settler will 
also have the benefit of expert advice on stock raising and 
agriculture and all practical questions. 

The Company has set aside a cash fund—in trust—for 
the purpose of HELPING THE SETTLER to start right. It 
is to be used in helping to clear the land—build houses and 


Send for Booklet and 


barns, supply farm machinery, purchase horses, stock, cat- 
tle, sheep, pigs, chickens, etc. 

The Company will do this solely to co-operate with the 
settler—so that he can get started without the usual heart- 
breaking experiences of the first few years. They natural- 
ly contemplate that the settler will have some means of his 
own—and a willingess to do his part in making a success 
of the venture. 

THIS IS NOT A CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE—but 
merely a common sense co-operative plan in which both the 
Company and the settler will eventually profit. 

You have a right to know all about us—we earnestly in- 
vite your investigation. 

We have requested that Federal Officials and other in- 
terested concerns examine our books from time to time 
and look into our methods. 

This Company has met the requirements of the Com- 
missions in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

The fact that we have millions invested in this section 
of the country—and the broad fair terms we offer in the 
further development of it—is the strongest evidence of our 
faith in the belief that every settler will succeed. 

If the settler fails—we fail also—our interests are identi- 
cal. 

WE BELIEVE in this plan and have facts and figures 
to prove that only ordinary, honest effort is necessary to 
success. 


Complete Information 


You are urged to investigate our company and our plan. 


The Northern Michigan Land Company plan 


approved by the Commissions of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 


We refer to any reliable bank. 


NorTHERN MicHIGAN LAND CoMPANY 
C. A. McCann, President 


St. Paul offices: 202-203 Grain Exchange Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, office: 309 Caswell Block 
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This 
CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows 
will pay for it. 


Unless stable manure 
is kept so that the val- 
uable liquid contents 
are saved, 50 per cent 
of the fertilizing value 
of the manure is lost. 
An average horse or 
cow produces annual- 
ly manure worth $35. 
The liquid portion is 
worth nearly half of 
this. A concrete ma- 
nure pit will save it 
all. So you see how 
the horses and cows 
can present you with 
a concrete manure 
pit free of charge. 


Build one now and get 
the profits from this 
form of saving. 


Ask for our free booklet teil- 
ing how to build Concrete 
Manure Pits. Write our near- 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
Atlanta Helena Parkersbur 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh : 
Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake City 
Denvei Milwaukee Seattle 
Detroit Minneapolis Washington 
New York 


Concrete for Permanence 
ieee rn race | 


CLOVERLAND 


Proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-Tidewater 
Route Is Necessity 
(Continued from Page 17) 


not far distant future, there will 
be a deep waterway throughout.” 


The United States should lend en- 
couragement and friendly co-operation 
to Canada in hastening the completion 
of the Welland canal and should im- 
mediately make overtures looking to 
the enlargement of the canals and 
locks of the St. Lawrence river for 
ocean shipping by making such refer- 
ence to the international joint commis- 
sion. 

What will this mean to Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and the middle 
west? What has it meant to New 
York to be the point where ocean ship- 
ping ends and distribution by all other 
means begins? 

The question is, I think, most com- 
prehensively answered by visualizing 
a few of its advantages: 

What would it mean to cut off 420 
miles in distance from our northern 


Hon. Charles P. Craig of Duluth 


lake ports to Liverpool, and at the 
same time avoid trans-shipment at 
Buffalo and again at New York? 

If it saved 5 cents a bushel on the 
spring wheat of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas (and it would), then it would 
mean $17,500,000 annually to these 
states, on wheat alone. 

What would it mean in lowering the 
cost of products at interior points by 
the lowering of the freight rate and in- 
creasing the price of outgoing products 
for the same reason? 

What would it mean to have a re- 
arrangement of railroad rate struc- 
tures based on an ocean port? 

What would it mean if the millions 
of tons of non-merchantable ores of 
the eastern Mesaba range, concen- 
trated by a process now perfected, 
could be loaded at the docks in Du- 
luth and landed on the far side of the 
Atlantic? 

What would it mean to Minnesota 
as a milling center if export flour 
could be loaded in boats and landed 
in the ports of the world without 
breaking bulk? 

What would it mean to the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in all lines of 
industry—but particularly those of 
iron and steel to reach world markets? 
Largely eliminating Pittsburgh com- 


Advertising “Photoplaylets” 


—Films That Flash Your Advertising Story on the 
Movie Screen and Fix the Facts About Your 
Products Unforgetably in the Minds of the Public 


The most powerful form of advertising. No progressive advertiser can afford to overlook it. 
Motion pictures have grown in popularity with amazing rapidity because they can do one thing 
CARRY MESSAGES, CONVEY IDEAS. 
LAYLETS are so effective because they 
combine expert advertising talent with photographically perfect film, display real actors 
amid real scenes, and do it simultaneously with the display_of your name and any other | 
desired advertising copy. Write for particulars— We have PHOTOPLAYLETS for neariy | “J 


with 100% efficiency—T HEY 
were declared essential in war time. 


every line of retail business. 


1339-51 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


PHOTOP 


ROTHACKER FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY es 


petition with its 400 miles rail haul, 
trans-shipment and terminal charges? 

What would it mean to have our 
great shipyards continue in profitable 
operation indefinitely instead of fac- 
ing long “shut downs,” if not disman- 
thing? 

What would it mean to witness mer- 
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chant ships flying the colors of all na- 
tions steam into our harbor and dis- 
charge their cargoes on northwestern 
docks? 


What would it mean to the people 
of Europe now looking toward Amer- 
ica as a “Land of Promise” if the 
hardy peoples of these countries could 
step off the docks and out upon our 
unoccupied land, which to some ot 
us may seem hard to subdue, but to 
them would be a Garden of Eden? 


TT HDD i iii iin i iin nia 
“Wel Home’ Fl 
elcome Home’ Flags 
ON CLOTH 


Every store, office, factory, home and business house should express their 


welcome to returning soldiers and sailors. 


SEND 30c 


Size 12x16 inches. 


(Hang one in your window.) 


in Stamps or Money Order. 
WE 


Red, white and Blue. 


POSTAGE 
Two eyelets for hanging. 


PAY 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


You can get more magazines for the same money or the same magazines for 


less money by ordering your magazine subscriptions from us. 
scription Specialist, we will show you 


magazine money. 


Being a Sub- 


how to save one-third or more of your 
‘A card brings us to your service at once. 


We are wholesale and retail dealers in Magazines and carry the largest — 
stock in the Upper Peninsula. We take subscriptions to any magazine and news- 


paper published, 


ESCANABA NEWS SERVICE 


ESCANABA, 


ATTIC 


CUT-OVER 


Sault Ste. Marie., Mich. 


Peninsula of Michigan. 


Thai’s why they 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wholesale and Retail 


GRAZING 
FARMING 


in Dickinson and Menominee Counties 


Oo. C. LUMBER CO. 


NORWAY, MICH. 


The Soo Hardware Company 
( Betablished 1606 | 


The Largest Stock of Builders’ Hardware in the Upper 
We are in touch with all points. 
We have access to the World’s Greatest Markets. 
Means Service to YOU. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 


Druggists’ Film No. 3 


MICHIGAN 


and 


LANDS 


TELEHONE 486 


This 


— Cloverland 
r? Representativ 
am) for 
 ‘Photoplaylets 


i KENNETH 
"EDDY 


Menominee, 
—_—— 


. 


This is 
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This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 
Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 
output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


RIANA 


WANTED 


‘An Experienced Sheep or Cattle Man 


E have about twenty thousand acres of cut-over hardwood land, 
well set in blue grass, clover and timothy, excellent grazing. 
There is grazing ready for several thousand sheep and at least 

one thousand head of cattle. From two to three thousand acres have 
been cut over for years, stumps well rotted, and this can be cleared at 
very little expense. Several hundred acres already in hay among the 
stumps. 


The soil is of Cloverland’s best hardwood soil, will grow all crops 
for wintering stock. 


We have the buildings of an old saw mill, room to house 5,000 ewes, 
right near the railroad. ‘ 


We want to go in partnership with a man who has the sheep and 
cattle. We want a practicable experienced man. We will help in every 
way to make his work successful. This has the makings of an ideal 
stock ranch. 


Write us, giving complete information about your qualifications and 
ability. 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE COMPANY 


BIG BAY, MICHIGAN 


JAY B. DEUTSCH, Secretary. 
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250,000 ACRES 


unimproved 
cutover lands for sale 
in tracts to suit 
LOCATED IN FOURTEEN COUN- 


TIES IN CLOVERLAND— THE 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


Prices $5 to $15 per acre 


Terms Reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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CUT-OVER 


LANDS 


17,000 acres all adaptable 
for Sheep or Cattle Grazing 


One choice section fenced and portions well seeded. A 
very desirable location for a small operator, or a breed- 
ing ranch. Two creeks furnish an abundance of pure, 


fresh water. Within half mile of railroad. 


Larger tracts to suit purchaser. 


MN 


WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
TL 


se TT 


———— 


CLOVERLAND 


Marquette County Has Fine Sheep Record 
(Continued from Page 4) 


county has a future in the livestock 
industry. Not only has the county the 
area, soil and climate for sheep, it 
also can raise grain. The county 


agent has had access to the thresher- 
men’s reports made weekly by them 
to the secretary of state and he has 
many recorded yields of over forty 
bushels of barley per acre and some 
as high as 70 and one of 90. Oats run 


| 


4 
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as high as 82 bushels per acre and 
spring wheat up to 46 bushels per 
acre with many over thirty. Roots, _ 
such as rutabagas, carrots, sugar 
beets and turnips, grow wonderfully — 
well and clover will grow abundantly — 
on any of the clay or sandy till, in 
fact, grows wild on much of it. What 
more is wanted to make ideal liye 
stock conditions? 


ONEIDA 


COUNTY LANDS 


I own 8,000 acres of cut-over timber lands which I 
offer to prospective settlers at low prices and easy 
payments. Write for maps and prices. 


Cc. P. CROSBY, Rhinelander, Wis. 


Past Sixty Years 


WANT TO RETIRE 


FOR SALE—My Farm, where I have made enough to keep me and my 
family the rest of our days—240 acres, 120 acres in ‘cultivation, fenced and 
eross fenced. Good eight-room house. Barn room for more than 75 head 
eattle, with sheds for more. 

All kinds of farm machinery and tools that are in excellent shape, just 
as good as new. 

This is one of the very nee money making farms in the country—best 
clay soil, three miles from to 

If looking oe a real pls teens bargain, write for more complete infor- 
mation. Addres 


[QU Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 
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Chas. M. Schwartz, 
President 


John H. Schwartz, 
Vice-President 


D. A. Hastings, 
Secy. and Treas. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 
BOILER WORKS 


CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN © 


Office and Plant citer First and Huron Streets. 
Bell "Phone No. 40 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Culverts Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges - 
Architectural Steel and Iron Work for Jails and Prisons 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 
Second-Hand Boilers Bought and Sold 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description — 
Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-Hand Saw Mill Machinery § 


Repair Work Promptly 
Attended to Day 
or Night 


G 
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Cloverland is the most attractive auto touring section of the Middle West 


March, 1910 CLOVERLAND March, 1919 | 
SA 


Noy 
Rs ‘OR TRU i 


This Menominee Motor Truck, used successfully and economically by the great Prescott steel machinery plant 
in Menominee, does the heaviest work of anv motor truck in Northern Michigan every day. 


For Economy of Operation and Low Cost of Maintenance 


The Famous 6 enominee” Motor Truck 


(One of the veterans of the truck industry) 


is the Pride of Greater Cloverland 
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MENOMINEE “MOTOR TRU@K CO. Menominee, Mich: 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 100 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fleet of six money-saving Menominee Trucks used by the Badger Trucking Company of Milwaukee. =) 
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“CRACO” 


hat does it stand for? 
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It stands for all that is best in 
live stock commission service 
because it stands for 


Clay 
Robinson 


And 
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Sales that Suit; Purchases that 
Please; Service that SATISFIES 


Clay, Robinson & Co. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA ST. JOSEPH ST. PAUL 
SIOUX CITY ST. LOUIS DENVER BUFFALO FORT WORTH EL PASO 
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[(LOVERLAND 


MAGAZINE 
MENOMINED, MICHIGAN 


The Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Cloverland. 


ROGER M. ANDREWGB..........00-+00 President and Publisher 
P. C. MUNROE.......... Vice President and Business Manager 
CHARLES R. HUTCHESON........ Vice President and Editor 
HENRY A. PERRY Assistant to the President 
waeasstbsheaetaendera Associate Editor 
maadecageetoek Circulation Manager 
Superintendent of Printing 


THE ANDREWS PUBLICATIONS, 


313, 315, 317, 319 Grand Avenue, 
Menominee, Michigan 


Entered as second-class matter January 
27, 1916, at the post office at Menominee, 
Michigan, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price, postage paid, $1.00 a 
year in advance, 


Advertising rates on application. 


Make all remittances to Cloverland 
Magazine, or R. M. Andrews, Publisher. 
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Cloverland Too Cold? 


Many people who have never ex- 
perienced a winter in Cloverland 
seem to tear that our winters are too 


cold tor livestock. Yet, the dairy 
herds at Roycroit and Emblargard 
Harms, both in Cloverland, broke 


world’s records. 

Jn the February 22nd issue of The 
Country Gentleman is an article about 
the world-renowned Aberdeen-Angus 
herd. of James D. McGregor, at Bran- 
don, Canada, several hundred miles 
north of Greater Cloverland, and 
where it is very much colder. 

The following is an extract from 
The Country Gentleman article: 
“There is no rose without a thorn. 
Manitoba is liable to frost in the 
month of July. In winter it gets so 
cold that the ground freezes ten feet 
deep. This does not hurt alfalfa, but 
prevents funerals being held, or at 
least postpones interment until 
spring. Barns are double-walled and 
houses have double windows. 

“On top of this I could not believe 
it when Mr. McGregor’s son-in-law 
said that some old settlers, when the 
year’s work was done in the fall, turn- 
ed their horses loose on the prairie to 
shift for themselves all winter with- 
out food or shelter. How could the 
poor animals live on nothing and, fur- 
thermore, withstand the rigors of a 
temperature forty to fifty degrees be- 
low zero? As we flivvered over the 
prairie in the chill drizzle of an au- 
tumn night, I saw cattle and horses 
browsing in the wheat stubble, and 
the incredible harshness of their fate 
quite upset my equilibrium. Poor suf- 
ferers! Yet why did they look so 
sleek and fat? 


“This hardship stuff, I learned, is 
part of the Manitoba breeder’s secret. 
He doles out hardship scientifically 
to his stock and thereby wins prizes. 
Some of us American humanitarians 
would give the animals chest protec- 
tors and would otherwise pamper 
them to their undoing. It is true the 
old settlers go too far when they turn 
out horses for the winter. The ani- 
mals survive the cold by growing a 
long coat of hair and by seeking shel- 
ter in wooded gulches, and the dry 
snow of the prairie is more endurable 
than the ice mixture farther south. 
The horses obtain food by pawing 
away the snow and getting at the nu- 
tritious, naturally cured prairie hay, 
as well as grain stubble. But they 
don’t get through the winter in good 
flesh, and it is not a profitable prac 
tice. 

“The scientific breeder shelters his 
stock in extreme weather and always 
feeds them well. He keeps them out- 
doors as much as possible, even in 
winter. Round show time he admin- 
isters an extra dose of fresh air to the 
animals. If they are in the barn, he 
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leaves the doors open so that zero 
zephyrs keep up appetites. 
“Under these conditions, Mr. Me- 
Gregor has produced such cattle that 
at the Chicago Show in 1913 he took 
more prizes than any other exhibitor.” 
Greater Cloverland has made new 
world’s records with dairy cattle. As 
dairy cattle are a great deal more deli- 
cate and sensitive than beef cattle, 
we can expect some splendid records 
in beef cattle and sheep raising. The 
climate is conducive to the best con- 


stitutional development, and the feed. 


ideal for rapid growth. 


We Want Cloverland Ma- 
gazine to Satisfy 


Farmers and stockmen of Greater 
Cloverland, how does this magazine 
suit you? Are we telling you the 
things we should to help most? Are 
there things you wish to see discussed 
—facts with which you wish to be- 
come acquainted? 

Our purpose in publishing this 
magazine is not to see how many 
pages we can print each month. Our 
aim is to assist materially in the de- 
velopment of *his Great Lakes section, 
We want to see our readers and sub- 
secribers prosper. It is for you and 
for Greater Cloverland that it is pub- 
lished. 

Let us hear from you. If you like 
the magazine and are benefited by 
reading it, ask your neighbor if he 
gets it. If he does not, get him to 
subscribe at once. 

While in Tucson last week, an Ari- 
zona man gave the editor a dollar and 
said, “Put me down for another year. 
I do not want to miss a single copy. 
Your magazine is truthful and conser- 
vative. I have been all over your sec- 
tion of the country, and I know that 
everything you say about it in the 
Cloverland Magazine is the truth.” 

We can make it a better, more valu- 
able publication, if you will help us. 
Try to assist in increasing the Clover- 
land Magazine family by sending in 
at least one new subscriber each 
month. 


Tell Us Your Experiences 


In last month’s issue you read an 
article by Mr. L. T. Bowers, of Iowa, 
telling what he thinks of Cloverland 
as a stock country. What about your 
experiences? Won’t you write us a 
story about them? Some one may 
profit by your experience. This maga- 
zine is the Cloverland mouthpiece— 
through which helpful facts should be 
passed on. 


Let Us Profit by the Ex- 
perience of the West 


Do not overcrowd your Cloverland 
range. The livestock raising business 
is not a “catch as catch can” game—it 
is a business for the far-sighted busi- 
ness man. Lots of grass in your pas- 
tures will lead to good credit at your 
bank. 

Lack of proper range regulation, re- 
sulting in overstocking and “range 
hogging” has killed many good ranch 
properties in the west. 

Fence your range and you will not 
only know it is yours, but it will keep 
your neighbor from temporarily think- 
ing it is his. 

By fencing and cross-fencing you 
can, with ease, and without disturb- 
ance to your herds and flocks, shift 
them from one field to another, and al- 
ways have fresh and abundant feed. 

The wages you will have to pay in 
one season to a sheep herder or line 
rider (cowboy) will build several 
miles of fence, and once it is up you 
are sure of the protection it affords— 
but a hired man may quit any minute. 

The thing we are after is net profit 
and not seeing how small a loss we 
can get by with. Don’t try to beat the 
game by chance. Figure so you are 
safe, and sleep nights—you'll live long- 
er. 

If you have never had any ranch or 
farm experience, hire out to a success- 


ful, experienced man for a year or 
two. In this way you can get the bene- 
fit of the experience that he has gotten 
by years of hard labor and close fig- 
uring. 

The conservative, long-headed man 
is the one with a good credit at the 
bank. Let the other fellow gamble— 
it’s a ten to one bet he'll lose. The 
animal industry in Cloverland never 
was a gamble. Years ago the Indian 
found butterfat dear in this same sec- 
tion, when the buffalo on the prairie 
was too tough for the sharpest arrow. 


Use a good bull, or—let your cows 
get fat for market. There is no fu- 
ture for scrub cattle, and they eat as 
much or more than the well bred, true 
beef type of animal. 


It is better to have an extra stack 
or mow of hay left over than to have 
to contribute to the hay speculator’s 
roll. 


Many of the best old ranch lands of 
the West are under cultivation today 
and selling for from $100 to $500 per 
acre. Years ago these same lands 
were very cheap. You will find the 
same condition in Cloverland in a few 
years. Some day our $10 land will de- 
velop into $75 to $150 land, and it is 
safe to say values will go even higher. 


Don’t blame the Cloverland Maga- 
zine if you don’t get in on a good cut- 
over ranch tract. We have told you 
the facts and know wherewith we 
speak. We have preached the gospel 
of Cloverland opportunities every- 
where. It is your move next. 


Mr. Walker Wrote It 


Last month’s Cloverland Magazine 
contained a very interesting and 
well written illustrated article on 
sheep in Marquette county, Michigan, 
which was carefully prepared by the 
efficient county agricultural agent, L. 
R. Walker. 


By a mistake in the editorial office 
(where sorrow endures for a night 
and very often no joy cometh in the 
morning) the credit for authorship of 
the article was given to Duncan L. Mc- 
Millan, sheep and livestock extension 
specialist of Cloverland. 


Mr. McMillan says he would have 
been glad to claim the very interesting 
story as his own, but that he cannot 
tell a lie, particularly in the month 
when Washington was -born, and so 
the credit must be given the real au- 
thor, Mr. Walker. 

The editor begs Mr. Walker’s par- 
don for the error, while thanking him 
for this and other valuable contribu- 
tions to the columns of the magazine. 
He is not only a good agricultural 
agent, but a good fellow and says that 
it is all right, particularly since Mar- 
quette county got the deserved pub- 
licity, which is what he was seeking, 
as well as the dissemination of infor- 
mation which might be of value to oth- 
er Cloverland counties where sheep 
raising is being successfully intro- 


duced. 


Housholder Methods 


Mr. Burton W. Housholder related 
in the February number the most help- 
ful solution of the land clearing prob- 
lem for the cut-over sections that has 
yet been published in the United 
States. If this plan is followed out 
in the future, it is safe to say it will 
mean the saving of millions of dollars 
—and at the same time the sheep will 
return a big profit. Sheep are the 
most appreciative laborers in the 
world. They help clear your land and 
pay you for the privilege of doing it. 
Can you ask for more? 

Greater Cloverland must clear mil- 
lions of acres in the next few years, 
in order to be in a position to raise 
sufficient winter feed for the live 
stock being brought in. Use the 
“Housholder Method.” 


Thanks to our State Agricultural 
Educational department, and all its 
various workers, you are assisted in 
the proper solution of many problems. 
Keep up the good work, 


March, fr 


Our Editor Out We 


My trip is far from finished, 
have already secured the promise ; 
many of the best sheep and cattle me 
from every state west of the Mis 
sippi river, to make Greater Clo 
land a visit in the near future. 
year 1919 will be the most importa 
in its entire history. 


The lumbering, mining and manufa 
turing interests are not to be ove 
looked, but agriculture is the most e} 
during, and essentially permanent fc 
the best interests of the nation—fo 
is as essential in time of peace as j 
time of war. 


It took the spirit of the stockm 
pioneer the middle west and the 
west. And these lovers of “the 
out-of-doors,’ with their herds an 
flocks, will do wonders for Great 
Cloverland, where nature furnishes a 
abundant rainfall, rich soil, a world 
good drinking water, a growing seas 
of sufficient length to mature all 0 
necessary for livestock raising—aj 
right at the very door of the wou 
greatest markets. 


Last year I knew that dozens ( 
these superb pioneers of the | 
would come to the Great Lakes sg 
tion. Now I know hundreds will c 
and they will develop large er 
and feeding ranches to finish livest 
of all kinds for market. 


On this trip I have seen at least 
quarter of a million of cattle b 
fed. Various methods are being 
depending upon the location, and kK 
of finishing food nearest at hand. 0 
Colorado, Idaho and Utah I found } 
feeding sugar beet pulp, alfalfa ; 
oil cake, and in some instances | 
which had to be shipped in, exe 
where corn silage was _ produe 
Where beet pulp was not availab 
they were feeding ground alfalfa, cq 
ton seed cake and grain. In some 
tions cattle were running on irrig: 
barley and oats, and being fed dry 
falfa hay and four to five poun 
ground grain. 


In every case where feeding op 
tions were being carried on, I was 
able to find a single section that he 
any advantage over the natural C 
erland conditions. On the cont 
we have the advantage of being 
to produce grain, clover, alfalfa, 
der and root crops, such as rutabaga’ 
mangels and Swedish turnips, f 
out irrigation. 


I found most of these feeders 
much interested in our feeding 
finishing opportunities. Since 
have such an excellent growth of bh 
grass and clover all summer long, 
can produce barley so economi 
all indications point to Cloverlaaaa 
coming a great summer-feeding 
finishing country. The grass gives 
rapid growth and gain in flesh, and} 
adding a light grain ration, such 
barley or corn, with the grass, fi 
from 60 to 120 days, I do not see h 
it can be beaten. 


There are sheep men by the doze) 
waiting for summer to come to 
Cloverland—the most talked of gra’ 
country in the world. I found ban 
all through the West, well inform: 
about events in Cloverland, and thi 
all tell me that they have seen copi' 
of the Cloverland Magazine. T) 
thing about Cloverland that appeal 
most to the banker is the certainty 
the proposition. The stock will ne 
suffer from drought, lack of water, 
feed to winter, and the bankers real 
that it is only a matter of time, on 
ing, clearing of brush and st ny 
building of sheds and barns, till Clo 
erland will be a very prosperous liv 
stock center. 


After each and every visit I ha’ 
with a Western stock man, interest 


my belief in Cloverland’s future. 
know the West, Middle West, Sot 
and East, but it is with great ri) 
that I sign my name as editor of Clo 


bet in America today.” 
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AVE you ever had death riding in 
H the same seat with you, throwing 
his arms around you, pressing 
‘ou to his bosom and encouraging 
‘ou to go home with him? 

; One day at Kelly Field, along about 
he middle of the winter in 1917, I 
yas told by Maj. Jennigan to take one 
jf the JN4-D Curtiss training planes 
(f was then under instruction as a 
adet in the United States army air 
‘ervice) and go up to 3,000 feet alti- 
lide and practice some spirals. It 
as at this time that the stick control 
ok the place of the wheel control. 
"he stick control has but a single 
ileron on each side of the machine, 
hile the wheel control has two, en- 
‘bling the pilot to come out of a 
‘teep bank in the wheel control ship 
‘uch quicker and more surely than 
‘1 the stick control. 


| Obeying orders like every soldier 
‘oes and every cadet hates at times 
jo do, I took off from the ground, 
limbed up to the required altitude, 
ipped the plane over into nearly a 
ertical bank, cut the motor and be 

an my descent toward mother earth. 
Vhen about 500 feet from the ground, 
jaat was the distance we were told to 
fome out of our spirals, I threw the 
‘tick over to the other side of the 
‘ock pit and had considerable diffi- 
ulty in bringing the machine out. It 
vas at this juncture that I decided to 
\reak all regulations, leave the flying 
eld in my steed and go over near 
‘Mitchell lake and practice my spirals 
here the instructor could not see me 
a the cadets would not see what a 
: oor showing I was making. And 


yere is where I nearly broke my neck 
long with the flying rules. 

_ I conceived the bright idea to climb 
'P to about 5,000 feet, so that I could 
fake two or three sets of spirals be- 
lore I would get very close to the 
‘Tound, and this surely was a bright 
lea, for it saved my life. So I be- 
an my ascent, and in Texas it is a 
png and dreary job to climb 5,000 feet 
a the thin air in that séction. But 
| finally made the grade, and then be- 
‘an my almost death spiral. Under- 
‘tand, at this time I had never had 
ny acrobatic training and had never 
‘een in a tail spin. But here is 
‘There I learned what a tail spin was 
‘ud just what to do to come out of 
‘hem, 

| Probably I had better tell you that 
| tail spin is the easiest thing to get 
ato and the easiest thing to get out 
‘f, if you know how, but when you do 
| Ot know it is like trying to get water 
a 4 a dry well to pull a plane out 
Major Burwell, who was then in 
jharge of flying at Kelly, had been 
iving us daily talks on tail spins, 
heir causes and how to get out of 
fem. But they did not go up with 
Sand show us how. This was dur- 
ag the early training periods of the 
far and no definite program had been 
forked out for the training of cadets. 
t was impossible to work out such a 
lan at this time, for there were not 
nough instructors to take care of the 
reliminary training. The result was 
hat the poor cadet had to forage for 
imself, and I shudder today when I 


By LIEUT. W. A. ROWELL of Marquette 


(Eiditor’s Note:—Lieut. Rowell was one of the first Cloverland volunteers for air 
He is now back at his desk in the publicity department of the Upper Penin- 


service. 
sula Development Bureau.) 
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Tallest and shortest flyersjin the U.S. army. The shortest aviator is Lieut. Rowell 


think of the many times I was kissing 
the reaper and did not know it. 


But Iam getting away from my story. 


Cutting my motor at about 5,000 feet, 
I threw the plane over into a very 
steep bank and. she began spiraling 
very nicely. Probably I dropped 
about 1,000 feet when I decided to 
come out of it. Ididas I had been 
told to do so many times, but to my 
horror the machine kept plunging 
downward. I pulled back on the 
stick to pull the nose up, and this is 
just the thing I should not have done, 


The machine was traveling at terrific 
speed, my head was becoming dizzy, 
but thank God my brain was still with 
me. Never before had I been in any- 
thing like this. Surely there was 
some way of getting out of it, but 
what was the thing to do. During 
all this time I did not know where the 
ground was, and I guess it did not 
matter much. Then ‘When you are 
in trouble and don’t know what to do 
shove the stick forward, if you are 
only ten feet from the ground and 
you will get a response from the 


Lieut. Rowell (rear seat)'in one of the much discussed DeHaviland planes, 
equipped with Liberty motor. 


An Airman’s Talk With President Wilson by Wireless Phone 


plane,” flashed through my mind. I 
did this, the machine stopped turning, 
and glided smoothly away after I had 
pulled the stick a little to bring the 
nose up. I then looked down and 
found that I was only about twenty 
feet from the ground. Had I been a 
second later the poor old Curtiss 
plane would have plunged into the 
ground, and—well, they would have 
sent an automobile over there in the 
shape of an ambulance, picked up 
what was left of me; a big army truck 
would have come along with a half 
dozen fatigue men and dumped the 
machine into it, and then it would 
have gone to the salvage department 
and everything salvaged that was pos- 
sible. 

But why think of those things, 
when the machine sailed beautifully 
away and I was gaining my equilib- 
rium rapidly. After regaining my 
senses I began to think of what that 
fool plane was trying to do and what 
I had not done to allow it to get all 
tangled up in that mess. And then 
the happy thought struck me—TAIL 
SPIN. Happy, why no human being 
has ever had such a benign, glorious, 
wonderful feeling of happiness play- 
ing up and down his spine as ventured 
over me that grand October morning 
in Texas. 

You cannot appreciate the feeling 
of a cadet when he has come out of 
his first tail spin until you have been 
a cadet. You cannot appreciate the 
feeling of a cadet, I tell you, until you 
have been told that the tail spin has 
killed 75 per cent of the cadets killed 
during the training period of the war. 
And to think that I had come out of 
that thing unassisted, unharmed, all 
by my little self, and I am little. Why, 
I was nearly overcome. And to get 
the full meaning of this thing, I went 
back to another 5,000 feet and did the 
same thing over and over until I had 
mastered it, 

Then I went back to the field, land- 
ed, taxied up to the line, got out of 
the machine and walked up to the 
hut to report back. Saluted the 
major, and said: ‘Sir, Cadet Rowell 
reports back to the field for correc- 
tion.” “All right,” he said; “let’s 
see, you were doing spirals, weren’t 
you?” “Yes,” I replied. “How did 
it go?” Pretty well,” I replied. “All 
right, you may go.” 

And what I did not tell the rest of 
my pals. It was not long after that 
a new ruling came out, allowing two 
cadets to go up in the same ship at 
the same time and learn all one could 
from the other. My chance had 
come. I could spin, I knew it, and 
you can believe me or not that cadet 
got all the thrills he wanted. 

And so the training went on from 
day to day. Occasionally one of our 
friends got kicked off, but many of 
us remained to go to the Dual Stage 
and instruct other poor cadets and 
start them out in the art of flying. 

The 25th day of January, 1918, found 
me a first lieutenant in the air service 
of Uncle Sam’s fighting force. I 
fully intended at this time to go over 
and lick every boche that I came in 
contact with, but my dreams gradual- 
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Cloverland Editor’s Visit to an Arizona Cattle Ranch 


HE “great out of doors” life is 
surely fascinating and no walk 
of life gives a man more of this 
much sought after experience than 
that of the range cow man. He counts 
his cattle by the thousands, and 
gauges his range by mountains and in- 
tervening valleys. I have read a great 
deal about the life and work of the 
western cow man—now I can tell you 
first hand how it seems to be away 
out on the “range” with nature and 
the “great out of doors.” 

M. S. Plummer, of Florence, Ari- 
zona, who is coming to Cloverland in 
April, 1919, with 1,000 head of big 
steers, gave me the treat of my life 
when he took me to visit his ranch on 
February 17. The accompanying pic- 
tures were taken on his range, but it 
will be only a matter of a few months 
when we will be able to take pictures 
of his cattle on the Cloverland ranch, 
which was purchased by Mr. Plum- 
mer and Frank M. King in School- 
craft county, Michigan. 

To go back to the story of my visit 
to Mr. Plummer’s Arizona ranch, as 
soon as we left the city limits of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, we were out upon the 
desert, or open range. A good road 
has been built about half way from 
Tucson to Florence, but the balance 
is little more than a desert trail. Mr. 
Plummer’s ranch is about 48 miles 
from Tucson and 28 miles from Flor- 
ence. He has to go to the latter place 
for his mail. Cloverland people would 
surely die if they had to go that dis- 
tance for their mail, but the western 
people think nothing of it. We only 
saw three ranches between Tucson 
and Plummer ranch, as most of the 
ranch headquarters are back in the 
foot hills where water can be secured 
by drilling wells. 


I found range conditions the best 


they had been for three years. The 
al filerie, their early spring feed, was 
coming along splendidly, and the In- 
dian wheat was as much as an inch 
and a half high on the lowest lands. 
That section of the country had been 
blessed with several good rains, and a 
considerable snowfall in the moun- 
tains. The two grasses mentioned 
above are the best early feed they 
have in the section in which Mr. Plum- 
mer’s ranch is located. They come 
about February 1, and last until May. 
Then they have the six weeks grass 
which comes early in the spring, and 
again in June, July and August, if 
they have sufficient rain. 

“Tf it rains” is the big “if” to the 
western cattle men, and it means their 
‘fall in sail.” 

Mr. Plummer explained to me that 
for the last two years his section had 
experienced an awful drought, and 
the cattle had to resort to eating mus- 
quite, Palo Verde and cat claw, the 
brush of the southwest suitable for 
cattle brouse. A drought of long du- 
ration not only makes it impossible to 
fatten cattle without feeding, but it 
stunts the calves and growing stock 
cattle, as well as cutting down the 
percentage of calves. 

Those cattle men who had lands 
that were fenced and located in the 
best mountain and valley districts got 
along fairly well, as they could con- 
trol their range. But on the open 
range the cattle grazed over and over 
the lands, finding little to eat, and 
damaging the roots in the dried up 
soils. 

Out about twenty miles from Mr. 
Plummer’s ranch we found four inches 
of snow, which had fallen shortly be- 
fore our arrival there, but in about 
three hours’ time it was all melted off. 

Snow in Arizona makes the cattle 
men smile, and I am sure that in the 
years to come they will smile many a 


SLOVER AND 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


Messrs. King and Plummer will bring some fine western horses to 
their new Cloverland ranch. * 


good smile at the dependable snow- 
fall Cloverland—it is a “blanket of se- 
curity.” 


Most of the Arizona country is open 
range. You have all heard of “open 
range” and about the big western 
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Round-up on the Plummer ranch in Arizona.’ 


Mr. Plummergis coming to 


his new Cloverland ranch this spring with 1000 head of big steers. 


The Modern Tractor a Real Economy 


By 


LL industries have profited by 
modern inventions—and now the 
farmers’ turn has come with the 

perfection of the modern kerosene 
tractor. The ancient prejudice against 
the tractor is fast dying out, due to 
the perfection of the mechanical de- 
tails of the “iron horse” and its won- 
derful adaptability. The farmer now 
realizes that he can call to his aid a 
tractor which will break ground, and 
handle all the heavy power jobs on the 
farm in half the time and at half the 
cost, and with half the energy. The 
tractor is immensely speeding up the 
process of discing, drilling, seeding, 
mowing, reaping, spreading, cultivat- 
ing, threshing, grinding feed, filling 
silos, sawing wood, and cutting down 
the overhead expense while doing it. 
In every big thing on the farm he can 
if he will, use a tractor. 

Every great war teaches many im- 
portant lessons. One of the lessons 
coming out of the world war just end- 
ed was the importance of mechanical 
power—gas power that performed the 
work and won the day. 

How does this effect the farm, you 
rightly ask. It effects the farm to this 
extent—the returning soldier, espec- 
ially the farmer soldier, realizes that 
it doesn’t pay to use horse flesh in 
performing certain duties and in the 
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way they had been accustomed to han- 
dle them on the old farm. The return- 
ing soldier realizes that the tractor is 
more efficent because it can work in 
the extreme heat which is almost an 
impossibility with horses, if one 
thinks anything of them. The tractor 
is cheaper to operate, owing to the 
high cost of grain for feeding horses. 
A tractor only eats while working. It 
will, and can work twenty-four hours 
a day if necessary, during the rush 
season. 

One satisfied user of a tractor has 
the following to say: “I am fully con- 
vinced that the tractor has come to 
stay, because it is a practical and eco- 
nomic success. I bought my tractor 
purely on the grounds of economy, yes, 
I will say forced economy. In two 
years my tractor has enabled me to 
eliminate a third of my men and 40 
per cent of my horses. Not only that, 
but it made possible the cropping of 
40 more acres. It increased my per- 
sonal efficiency from 50 to 100 per 
cent. In the fall and spring I find my 
tractor especially valuable. I can do 
my seeding on time, and all other op- 
erations when they should be done. I 
consider its greatest value lies in its 
speed in accomplishing things. I have 
found that my tractor pulling a bind- 
er can cut from 25 to 35 acres a day.” 


“round-ups.” I had all these methods 
thoroughly explained to me. Messrs, 
Plummer and King have both been 
engaged in the cattle business 
their lives. The term “open range” 
is used where cattle are not behind 
fence, but where several different 
herds run together in a certain sec. 
tion of the country. The cattle get lo. 
cated around a certain watering place 
—it may be a well, where the water is 
pumped by a windmill or gas engine, 
or it may be a mountain stream, 
When once located, they most al- 
ways drift back. It is not unusual for 
cattle owned by one man to graze 
over a territory of thirty miles, or 
even more, in each direction. 


You will, perhaps, wonder how they 
keep track of their cattle, about their 
losses, and how they ever get the vat: 
tle when they want to ship or sell 
them. Well, each cattle owner, you 
know, has a brand which is register: 
ed at the state capital, and at round: 
up time, which comes once a year, as 
a rule in early summer after all the 
cows have calved, all the calves are 
branded with the same brand that 
their mother carries. There may bea 
dozen round-ups in one part of a coun: 
try, and each cattle man cannot af 
ford to have a representative at each| 
place, but these western man have an 
honor system. In rounding up the cat. 
tle one man may round up a number 
of cattle belonging to other cattlemen, 
and he will brand the other fellow’s 
calves and count them, and expect the 
other fellow to do the same for him 
If a cow man is not straight and hon 
orable it is best for him to move be 
fore he is found out, or they will get 
him, and get him right. At the same 
time they brand the calves they will 
also cut out the steers or other aged 
cattle which they wish to market 
This is done by “workin’” the catdle 
as they call it. 


There are a number of ranchedl ir 
Arizona and New Mexico that ar 
fenced, but it takes such a large aret 
of land to feed a few thousand hea’ 
of cattle, that fencing is a very oxma| 
sive proposition. | 


Mr. Plummer and Mr, King are ver 
anxious to get to Cloverland, wher¢ 
drought is unknown, where there if 
an abundance of summer feed, ant 
good water for their stock to drink 
and where feed can be produced eco 
nomically and abundantly. 
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Open water exists from Houghtor 
point, Chequamegon bay, out througt 
the Apostle islands, according to a re 
port from Ashland, Wis. A 
bridge of ice between Bayfield 
small ice fields between some of 
islands, where the channel is more 0) 
less sheltered, are the only evidence: 
of winter. No ice is seen in the ome 
water. a 


Po 


Mrs. Johanna McCarty, Manistique 
first land lady, a pioneer resident 0! 
that place, died of old age and infirm 
heart action. Mrs. McCarty with her 
husband conducted the first hotel i 
that city several years ago. 


What was thought would be a 
winter for logging operations 
Cloverland has proven to be a Vé 
good one so far. ‘True, an 
break-up would wipe out all of 
good features o fthat part of the 8 
son that has passed, but most oper 
ators are of the opinion that there 
be several weeks of such weather a 
will admit of hauling ere the snow 
disappears. 
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/qDHERE are 5,100 miles of trunk 
[ ine road in the state of Michi- 

gan. Of this number 2,100 are 
‘ow of reward grade. To get the 
‘est results, the first proposition is 
'o close the gaps of 3,000 miles ag- 
regate. 

The State Highway Department’s 
stimates, based on closing gaps with 
he proper type of road, are $42,000,000 
or these 3,000 miles—$28,000,000 by 
‘tate, $14,000,000 by counties. This 
‘vould make a continuous system. 
| Of the 2,100 miles now completed 
‘o reward grade, a very considerable 
‘ortion is not now adequate and is 
trained by traffic beyond the point 
of economic maintenance. This is 
particularly true of many of the early 
juilt roads near the larger cities. On 
op of the necessity therefore of clos- 
ng gaps, comes the necessity of ad- 
vancing types of roads to meet de- 
'eloping conditions. The cost of 
such work based on estimates is 
50,000,000, of which the state would 
stand $28,000,000 and the counties 
22,000,000. Most of this work is in 
the richer counties. This would make 
\. total of $56,000,000 state money. If 
‘ederal aid is received, the six million 
vould be supplied therefrom and the 
)alance of federal aid deducted from 
jhe amount of money to be raised by 
ponds by the state as its share. If 
vederal aid is not forthcoming, the 
Michigan state auto tax in three years 
vould supply the deficit, 

) The money to be raised is to be 
lisbursed under the plan of the Ald 
‘ich bill, which is a proposition of co- 
»peration in expense and administra- 
lion. For the counties in the Upper 
Peninsula, I have prepared a table 
which shows the per cent of cost of 
ork to be borne by the state and by 
‘he county; the number of miles in a 
sounty to be built or maintained under 


jhe plan; the per cent of the total 


nileage in the county of the state 
otal; the per cent of the state tax 
paid by the county at the present 
valuations: 


h County 


See me eee ewes 
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coco: S100 SSRSoc eee re 
\Seweenaw 
PEE ects ccs cceccesccsclccs 85% 
Mackinac 
/Marquette 
‘Menominee 
Intonagon ... we 
schoolcraft ... ays 


| The Aldrich bill, from a road build- 
2r’s or a county’s point of view, can 
orobably best be explained by using 
4 specific example, and for that pur- 
‘o0se I will use the Negaunee-Palmer 
toad, in Marquette county, Michigan. 
Presupposing that we have decided to 
(mprove that road, we apply to the 
state for the construction. The state 
furnishes plans and estimates (in this 
loarticular instance we have them 
made) and notifies the county to pay 
jits share to the state treasury. For 
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At the end of a perfect day. 


By K. 


I. SAWYER 


President U. P. Highway Engineers’ Association 


Along the Famous Cloverland Trail 


the sake of explanation, we will say 
that the estimate of all work, includ- 
ing grading, surface and culverts, is 
$25,000.00. From the table above, it 
will be seen that in Marquette county 
the county’s share is 40 per cent, or 
$10,000.00 therefor. After approval of 
the plans, the county mails a check 
for $10,000.00 to the state treasurer. 
The state then advertises for bids, 
which are received and compiled, The 
county is then notified of the bids and 
amounts. If in the opinion of the 
county, the bids are high or for other 
cause, the county can notify the state 


% Miles Road % State % State Tax 

By County In County Mi. Road In Paid by 
County County 

0% 75 mi. 1.46% 0.21% 
15% 75 mi. 1.46% 0.20% 
5% 128 mi. 2.49% 0.57% 
30% 100 mi. 1.94% 0.55% 
30% 80 mi. 1.55% 0.48% 
45% 93 mi. 1.81% 1.49% 
0% 87 mi. 1.69% 2.89% 
35% 101 mi. 1.96% 1.00% 
45% 47 mi. 0.91% 0.68% 
15% 77 mi. 1.49% 0.16% 
15% 89 mi. 1.72% 0.19% 
40% 150 mi. 2.92% 1.67% 
30% 86 mi. 1.67% 0.55% 
20% 111 mi, 2.16% 0.36% 
15% 102 mi. 1.98% 0.238% 


that they will take the job over at a 
figure less than the lowest bidder. 
They then proceed to build the road 
as if the state were no party to the 
contract, with the exception that the 
state inspects and sees that the plans 
are carried out as the money is paid 
over, and the job is carried through to 
completion. If the county does not 
take it over, the state lets the contract 
to one of the bidders, who then builds 
the road. 

In addition to paying a major pro- 
portion of the expense of construc- 
tion, on these trunk roads, immedi- 
ately upon the present plan coming 
into force, the state will pay the same 
per cent of the cost of maintenance on 
all trunk roads in the county that it 
pays toward construction. This re- 
fers to all trunk line roads and not 
reward roads alone. 

Now, in the case of Marquette 
county, we can finance our 40 per cent 
without difficulty, but take Mackinac 
county, with 89 miles, practically all 
of which are requiring some work and 
a valuation according to the state of 
only $5,600,000, the 15 per cent of cost 
they would be required to pay might 


be a stumbling block, not so much 
through the fact that they could not 
meet it, as because meeting it might 
raise an undue tax or prevent the 
prosecution of other projects’ or 
things necessary in the county. To 
meet this condition, which exists in 
several counties, the plan provides 
that a county may contract with the 
state to build and finance the road, 
in which instance the county would 
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| Michigan's $50,000,000 Campaign for Better Highways 


pay an annual installment to the 
state from their county road fund of 
an amount equal to a one mill tax. 

Illustrating, I believe Mackinac now 
raises a five mill tax for the county 
roads involved under this act. They 
would simply have to pledge the one 
mill per annum of this tax, which 
would be paid to the state, until the 
proceeds therefrom aggregated their 
15 per cent of the total cost. This 
would leave them the balance (4 
mills) of their county road tax as now 
raised to apply towards the 15 per 
cent of the cost of maintenance of 
their main road system, which would 
be their share of the maintenance ex- 
pense and for other projects, which 
they may wish to swing, 


This provision relative to contract- 
ing with the smaller counties is one 
of the reasons why bonding had to be 
adopted. For the practical condi- 
tions surrounding the state handling 
such work under contract with a 
county and dealing with contractors, 
makes it necessary under terms of 
contract for them to be able to sign 
contracts they pay for, which is 
known to be forthcoming. Then, if 
the legislature from time to tinie de 
cides that it prefers to pay direct and 
without interest, or if federal aid is 
available, the state’s share may be 
met without selling bonds, but in any 
instance the voting of the bonds is 
necessary to guarantee the contract. 
This could not be done in anticipa- 
tion of funds not voted. 


This is one of the reasons why the 
distinction of the $50,000,000 as a 
limit is emphasized. There may be 
and there may not be the necessity of 
selling all these bonds, and by having 
the matter in this form it will be pos- 
sible for the state to profit through 
favorable conditions, and its right to 
do so is not abridged. 


Present and Future of Highways 
Transport—»» ROY D. CHAPIN 


YEAR AGO highways transport 

had arrived nationally, though 

few of us knew it. Today it is 
known, discussed, praised, criticised, 
encouraged and every month sees it 
grow in volume by leaps and bounds. 
The war pointed out that our highways 
could greatly supplement all other 
forms of transportation, and who can 
tell just how much our share in the 
war was speeded up by highways 
transport, not only here but in France. 


Pershing brought up men, ammuni- 
tion and supplies in countless quan- 
tity to the battle front by motor 
trucks. Certainly our highways and 
highways transportation did valiant 
service over our own roads in hurry- 
ing along our war program. 

Today it is our duty to broadly de- 
velop this mighty new form of trans- 
portation, properly co-ordinate it with 
others, safely guide it through these 
early stages of growth, and make it 
responsible for opening up every neck 
and corner of our land. 

In November, 1917, the highways 
transport committee of the Council of 
National Defense was created to ener- 
gize the highways of the country and 
make them serve to the maximum, our 
war-time transportation needs. 

All of you have come in contact 
with some phase of the committee’s 
activity many of you have been vital 
factors in the success of the work. I 
remember speaking before the high- 
way officials’ convention at Richmond 
last year, predicting at that time the 
burden that would be thrown upon our 
roads and the needs for the future. 
Surely the experience of the last 


twelve months over most of the main 
highways of the country, particularly 
in the east, has demonstrated that 
many preconceived ideas must be dis- 
carded if American highways are to 
serve their true purpose. 

The highways transport committee, 
being the first and only government 
agency devoted exclusively to the 
problem of highways transportation, 
set about to lay down policies for its 
activities. 

First, the army desired to bring over 
the roads most of its motor trucks 
from the factories to’ the overseas 
shipping point at Baltimore. Once the 
question came up—what were the best 
roads and how were snow conditions 
to be met? The War Department call- 
ed upon us to lay out the desirable 
routes and immediately cars were 
started over the various possible roads 
with a number of engineers aboard 
and they developed and mapped what 
might be termed the “first system of 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Romance and Opportunity Combine in Picturesque Baraga 


HE location of Baraga County, 

Michigan, was known to the 

French explorers from the ear- 
liest period of their travels along the 
south shore of Lake Superior. LEvi- 
dence that the martyred Pere Mesnard 
pitched his camp on the shores of the 
beautiful Ke-we-naw Bay lies within 
the story related by the early voy- 
agers, and it is thought by many that 
Mesnard departed this life in this lo- 
cality. For some years after Mes- 
nard’s death the place seems to have 
been forgotten until the enterprise of 
the American Fur Company brought 
it into notice. Next came the Ameri- 
can pioneers in search of the rich 
mineral deposits supposed to be lo- 
cated in the region. The fact that 
the rich ore deposits were to the east 
and the west of them did not occur 
to the prospectors until in later years, 
when the great iron ore beds were 
discovered in Marquette county and 
the now famous copper deposits were 
found in Houghton and Ontonagon 
counties, Had the early settlers taken 
up agriculture as their occupation, 
the opportunity to supply the mining 
centers and their many off-shoots with 
the products of the soil, would have 
made Baraga county the great agricul- 
tural district of the mineral ranges. 
Instead, much valuable time was lost 
in a futile search for minerals, to the 
total neglect of agriculture. 

Baraga county was organized under 
authority granted by act of legislature, 
approved February 19, 1875, and 
named in honor of the Rev. Frederick 
Baraga, who came to the present lo- 
cation of L’Anse in the year 1841. 
L’Anse is the county seat and is lo- 
cated in the northwest part of the 
county, on the shore of the beautiful 
Ke-we-naw Bay. The town was named 
L’Anse by the early French discover- 
ers, signifying “the bay” or arch; the 
south end of the bay resembling a 
huge arch from the distance. 

A noteworthy feature in connection 
with L’Anse is the fact that all maps 
of the United States, regardless of 
other information displayed, show the 
true location of the town on the south 
end of Ke-we-naw Bay. 

To return to the activities of the 
early settlers in Baraga county. The 


By CHARLES. F. HICKOK 


Sheep are the greatest land clearers in the world. 


search for minerals proving unprofit- 
able, the prospectors turned their at- 
tention to commercializing the visible 
resources of the county. Equipped 
with axe and saw, they attacked the 
forests of the region, denuding the 
entire area of the noble white pine. 
Following the removal of the pine 
stumpage came a demand for hem- 
lock and hardwoods, of which a large 
percentage of the forest area is made 
up. Several large, well financed con- 
cerns are at the present time busily 
engaged in carrying to the mills the 
forest growths of Baraga county, re- 
moving from the soil its original crop. 
And this brings us to the point where 
a discussion of the soils and the ac- 
tivities which must follow the timber- 
man’s axe in every live community 
may be of interest to the readers of 
Cloverland. 

Baraga county soils are made up of 
three ratings, which is characteristic 
of the Upper Peninsula. Rates one 
and two being desirable agricultural 
and grazing soils predominate in the 


county and are highly productive in_ 


this particular locality. The many 
farmsteads throughout the area com- 
prising the county are producing suc- 
cessfully and profitably the crops 


Soy Beans Offer Many Real Advantages to Dairymen 


By W. E. MORTON, Stephenson Training School, 


ARLY in February when notice 

was received that Albert Dettman, 

Marinette, Route No. 1, had re- 
received first place on his sample of 
soy beans at the state exhibit of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
association at Madison, it marked the 
third consecutive victory of Marinette 
county against the state of Wisconsin 
in the growing of early black soy 
beans. For the past five years an 
ever-widening interest in the growth 
of this valuable crop has been in evi- 
dence in the country, and the better 
it is becoming known the more de- 
sirable in every respect its character 
istics appear. Apparently soil and 
climatic conditions in Marinette coun- 
ty are most favorable for the growing 
of this crop. It has proven a valuable 
crop for the following reasons: 


Ist. It is a soil builder. A legumin- 
ous crop which will grow on the poor- 
est soils of the county and which, 
when the seed is properly inoculated, 
will often make a good growth of clov- 
er. It is an excellent soil improver. 
In fact, when sown as a preparation 
for clover it has given good success. 
Since its roots carry the largest no- 
dules of any leguminous crop which 
can be successfully grown in the re- 
gion of Cloverland, it is easy to see 
how it can improve the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil. 


2nd. It forms a good catch crop. 
Where clover has killed out soy beans 
can be planted and will give a forage 


adapted to the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Many fine and prosperous 
communities will be found in a day’s 
drive with an automobile, and yet 
there is room to spare for other 
such settlements. For, Baraga county 
is by no means the least in area of 
the fifteen counties in the peninsula. 

The farmers in Baraga county are 
contented with their lot in life, and, 
why not? With an ideal four season 
climate, productive soils and growing 
bank accounts, with sturdy, healthy 
children growing up about them is a 
condition conducive to content. 

The late discovery of Cloverland as 
an ideal grazing opportunity brings 
Baraga county to the fore. With the 
luxuriant growth of wild and tame 
grasses growing in profusion through- 
out the cut-over areas, calling to the 
cattle and sheep men’s flocks, demand 
and will hold the attention of those in 
quest of Cloverland’s nutritious and 
tissue building pasturage. 

During the early prospecting days 
in Baraga county, large slate deposits 
were discovered in various locations, 
chief among them being in Arvon 
township, twelve miles east of L’Anse, 
in section twenty-eight, township 
fifty-one north of thirty-one west. The 


Marinette 


crop which may even exceed the clov- 
er in feeding value. 
8rd. It is a crop which is fairly 


Soy beans on the farm of J. B. Newman, Marinette county, Wis. 


town of Arvon grew up about the 
mine, flourishing for a few years, only 
to be abandoned when the 
mand for roofing slate waned. In 
immediate vicinity, inclusive -of 
town site of Arvon with its seve 
dwelling houses, large hotel build 
and accompaning barns and out bu 
ings, the Stearns & Culver — 
Company of L’Anse, Michigan, ow 
large tract of timber lands which th ey | 
are logging at a rapid pace. The cu 
over lands owned by this compa 
amount -to approximately two thi 
sand acres and are high class gra: 
lands for cattle and sheep. 
abandoned town of Arvon lies in 
center of the before mentioned g 
ing opportunity and would afford id 
ranch accommodations for men and 
animals. There are some cleare¢ 
spaces in connection with the pro 
erty aggregating about eighty ac 
free from stumps and ready for 
plow, where winter feed could be 
raised for stock. 


Contiguous to the Stears & Culver 
holdings and well blocked are approxi- 
mately four thousand five hund 
acres of cut-overs, splendid graz ing 
lands, waiting for the four-footed har- 
vesters of the rich bounties they have 
to give. These lands are owned by 
neighboring lumber men and are pro- 
curable. 


Arvon, with its good housing facili 
ties, high altitude, fine grazing, in- 
numerable spring streams, good roads 
and excellent farming community in 
the near distance, offers one of the 
finest locations in Cloverland for ¢ 
grazing venture limited only by the) 
number of acres available, 


- While Baraga county failed 
hopes of those in search of minerals, 
yet she is destined to take unto her. 
self a fair proportion of the great 
wealth discovered to the east 
west. The fine markets afforded by 
the iron and copper mining towns a@ 
most within hailing distance of nel 
borders in connection with her many) 
natural advantages will serve to keep 
Baraga county in the front rank of 
eo big agricultural counties of Clover- 
and. 


resistant to frost and which offe 
quite marked resistance to drought | 
During the season of 1918 soy bea 
fields which were badly hit by the 
late spring frost still gave a fair yi 
and later in the summer, when 
weather made second growth clove 
dismal failure, soy beans flourishet 
and gave those who grew them an ex) 
cellent crop. 


4th. They make an excellent 
age crop. If cut when the pods 
beginning to fill, and cured much 2 
clover would be cured, they give h 


falfa in feeding value. since it conta in‘ 
over 11% of protein.- In view of th 
fact that they will grow on poor so 
this makes them an excellent fore 
crop for the new settler. 


5th. The mature beans are an @) 
cellent high protein feed. A yield ¢ 
mature beans of the Wisconsin Hal 
Black variety (which is the a 
best suited for this section) will 
between 12 and 18 bushels per acre 
If these are ground their feeding valu: 
is practically the same as that of 
meal; hence the soy bean grower h 
his option between producing for 
dairy herdaforage crop as gooda sal 
falfa or a high protein feed whicl 
would be very expensive to duplicate 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Sugar Beets—the Farmer’s Sure Cash Crop 


HE story of an industry which has 
put hundreds of farmers on their 
“ feet financially—which has sweet- 
ed thousands of us three times a 
y—is also a story of an industry 
at has been a great factor in the 
yelopment of this section of the 
untry. That industry is the sugar 
et industry, which is represented 
this section by the Menominee 
ver Sugar company. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand 
(lars was paid out by that company 
3,800 farmers for their 1918 beet 
op. During the past two years of 
gar shortage, it was these farmers 
id the sugar factory that supplied 
e sugar for Greater Cloverland. All 
the sugar con- 
med in this terri- 
ry since October 
1918, has been 
oduced from beets 
‘own in this sec- 
ym. Were it .ot 
r true loyalty of 
ese beet growing 
irmers many 
mes would have 
en without sugar. 
ormous quanti- 
3s of fruit and 


egetables would 
Ave gone to waste. 
As the pioneer 


‘rmers commenced 
really farm it was 
dund that this 
‘untry was ideal- 
' adapted to the 
‘oduction of root 
‘ops, such as sug- 
* beets, potatoes, 
angles aad ruta- 
gas. In order 
iat the farmers 
ight have a market and thus an op- 
wrtunity to cash in on one of these 
ops, a sugar factory with a daily 
pacity of 1,200 tons of sugar beets 
as erected in Menominee sixteen 
vars ago . This factory has given 
e farmer a chance to grow and 
arket a dependable and _ profitable 
{sh crop, when other markets were 
iu well developed. It has taught 
e value of clean culture, the use of 
rtilizers, crop rotation, and has 
anced many farmers to success. 

During the past year 3,800 farmers 


| this section were growing beets. 
large percentage of these men have 


en growing beets for the past ten 
‘ sixteen years. Failures in which 
‘e beets are responsible seldom, if 
er, occur. After they are once up 


he will stand more water or more 


(y weather than any other crop. 


‘As our dairy cows give the largest 
turns when properly fed and cared 
t, so do our sugar beets respond to 
‘oper feed and care. Any well 
ained soil that will produce a good 
op of grain, corn, potatoes, peas or 
over crop will produce a good crop 
beets. Clay loams and rich sandy 
ae are the most desirable, Mucky, 
|arshy or light sandy soil should not 
f selected. 

A good crop rotation for beets is: (1) 
Over; (2) followed by either beets or 


vd gives the best result when plowed 
‘ice in the fall; a shallow plowing 
‘first, and, later, in October a deeper 
owing of seven to eight inches. 
ting plowed land should be harrow- 
the same day it is plowed. If the 
il is plowed in the fall, it should 
tt be plowed again in the spring. 
le seed bed should be worked as 
tly as possible with the disc or 


x 
a 
a 


Dyer ee Be HILT, 


spring tooth harrow. Continue work- 
ing until planting time. Have the 
soil in good physical condition with a 
firm, compact, seed bed. 

Fields which have 
received an appli- 
cation of barnyard 
manure the previ- 


Over $450,000 paid out for sug- 
ar beets during the past season 
by the Menominee River Sugar 


of Menominee 


Beet Tops.—Victor Garver, of Colo- 
rado, in the February issue of “Sys- 
tem on the Farm,” states that the 
weight of tops on his fifteen-acre beet 
field average five 
tons to the acre. 
Farmers in this sec- 
tion also get as 
large a tonnage as 
this and find the 


ous year gives best Company. 
results. Beets are 
not able to use 


fresh manure. It must be rotted. Thus 
we find that heavy applications of 
fresh manure do not increase our 
yield of beets. Fields which were 
manured the previous year and thea 


STi pie ae RS 
Beet sugar refinery of the 
given a three to five hundred pound 
dressing of a commercial complete 
fertilizer give us our best yields. 
However, many farmers have grown 
beets successfully for years by the 
use of commercial fertilizer alone. 

A complete commercial fertilizer al- 
ways gives the best results. Where 
manure was applied the previous 
year, a fertilizer containing large 
amounts of potash, such as a 1-83 
brand should be used. Where man- 
ure was not applied, we recommend 
a fertilizer with an analysis of 3-8-1 
or 2-12-2. 

The beet should be seeded at the 
rate of fifteen pounds to the acre, as 
soon as the soil is warm and dry. The 
earlier the beets are planted’ the 
stronger they will be before the dry 
hot season sets in; besides, this will 
also give the beet a larger growing 
season, as it needs about four to five 
months for maturing. Seed should 
not be planted deeper than one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch, 


The beets should be cultivated once 
before thinning and three to five 
times later on to keep the ground 
loose and retain the moisture. Thin 
to eight or twelve inches in the row 
as soon as the beets have four leaves. 
Later on hoeings are given to keep 
the row free from weeds. In the fall 
the beets are pulled by a lifter, topped 
and hauled directly to the station, 
thus requiring no sorting or storing. 


A good crop of sugar beets yields 
from ten to eighteen tons per acre. 
In Calumet county, Wisconsin, 2,035 
acres of beets gave an average yield 
of 14.47 tons per acre. With the pres- 
ent guaranteed price of $10.00 per ton 
beet growing is surely a dependable 
cash crop for the farmer to grow. 


The check received in the fall is 
not the only return from the sugar 
beet crop. The other benefits de- 
rived from beets are: (1) value in crop 
rotation as a soil improver; (2) beet 
tops; (3) beet pulp; (4) molasses, 


Menominee River Sugar Company. 


tops to be an excel- 
lent dairy feed in the fall when the 
pastures are drying up, and are equal 
in value to corn silage—ton to ton. 
If the tops cannot be used at once, 
they can be placed in the silo or pit- 


4 


ted. Straw should be added to take 
up the extra moisture. Farmers 
value these tops to be worth at least 
715 to $25 per acre depending on 
the yield. 

Beet pulp and molasses also make 
excellent dairy feed and are used by a 
large number of our best dairymen. 

The beets are pitted in the fall and 
on the soil is sometimes held by farm- 
ers and other agricultural men. The 
following figures should convince the 
skeptical that the above is not true. 
The United. States Department of 
Agriculture studied 115 farms and 
found that following sugar beets, the 
yield of wheat was increased from 


28.8 bushels to 43 bushels to the acre; 
corn was increased 12 bushels; oats 
nearly 20 bushels, and barley 20 
bushels, 

The highest yield of rye in Menom- 
inee county this past season was a 
field of Rosen rye grown by Magnus 
Toberg, Daggett, Mich., which follow- 
ed beets, yielding 42 bushels to the 
acre, Similar increased yields have 
been observed in all beet growing sec- 
tions. There are from one totwo hairs 
left in the soil after the beets are 
pulled. These tend to make the soil 
more fertile. The thorough cultiva- 
tion received also helps to make beet 
land more productive than the soil 
following other crops. The value of 

beets in a crop ro- 


tation cannot be 
overestimated. In 
many cases’ they 
have been the 
means of redeem- 
ing weedy, non-pro- 
ductive fields into 
clean, productive 
fields. 

Previous to the 
world war, practi- 
cally all of our 
sugar beets were 
grown from_ seed 


imported from Cen- 
tral Europe. During 
the past three years 
it has been more 
difficult to get the 
normal supply of 
seed. The Menomi- 
nee River Sugar 
company then de- 
cided to grow its 
own seed, and in 
the year 1918 pro- 
duced about 60,000 
pounds of seed, or enough to plant 
one-half the contracted acreage. Plans 
are now in progress to produce enough 
seedin 1919 for the entire 1920 acreage. 


The beet sare pitted in the fall and 
set out in rows three feet apart early 
in the spring, on a well prepared seed 
bed. Yields of 1,000 pounds to the 
acre were obtained in some fields. 


The home-grown seed is plumper 
and in much better condition than the 
imported seed; it also has a 25 per 
cent better germation. Having beets 
grown from seed which is acclimated 
to this section should be a great help 
to the sugar beet industry. 


Great Cloverland Farmers Institute 
at Menominee 


ROBABLY the largest and best 

farmers’ institute ever held in 

Cloverland will take place in Me- 
nominee, Michigan, under the auspices 
of the Menominee County Agricultural 
School on March 18, 19 and 20, to 
which all those interested in farm de- 
velopment, land clearing and livestock 
are cordially invited by Superinten- 
dent R. N. Kebler. 

The sessions will ocuppy the morn- 
ings, afternoons and evenings of the 
three days, and the program prepared 
makes it worth while to come a day’s 
journey to attend. Men and women 
who have spent their entire lives work- 
ing out the rural problems which they 
will discuss at this meeting, will bring 
a message which the people of Clover- 
land cannot afford to miss. The fol- 
lowing information with reference to 
those who will take part in the pro- 
gram is convincing proof of its un- 
questioned merit: 

O. E. Robey, whose subject is “Farm 
Drainage,” graduated from the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College in 1913. He 
is known over the state for his suc- 


cessful work in farm drainage and as 
a specialist in household labor-saving 
devices. 


Prof. J. F. Cox graduated from the 
Ohio State Agricultural College in 
1912, was instructor in farm crops at 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
College, field agent for the Depart- 
ment of Botany, and became head of 
the Farm Crops Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1913. 
He has seen the development of the 
Oderbrucker barley, Rosen rye, and 
Worthy oats that have attracted so 
much attention in the Upper Penin- 
sula during the past few years. He 
is spending considerable time in Clov- 
erland, which will enable him to 
speak, from actual field experience, on 
“Clover and Legumes.” 

A. W. Mathewson, field agent for 
the Du Pont Powder company, has 
conducted successful land-clearing 
demonstrations in nearly every coun- 
ty in Cloverland. He is well spoken 
of by the farmers who have seen his 
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Great Jean Du Luth Farm an Inspiration to Minnesota 


NE of world’s 
greatest construc- 
tive breeding stock 

farms is located in the 
outskirts of Duluth. The 
Jean Du Luth Red Poles 
are the holders of such a 
large number of medals, 
records, ribbons—in all 
manner of competitions 
against the best breeders 
of the world—that the 
space between the covers 
of this publication would 
not accommodate enum- 
eration. This is also true 
of their Guernsey cattle. 

In Red Poles they hold 


the 


all-world records, from 
seven days to. eight 
years, in all possible combinations. 


They have the largest herd of Red 
Poles in America, and are constantly 
shipping herd headers to all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Just 
recently, an animal was shipped to the 
Department of Agriculture in Jamaica. 
Their six month old calves have a 
ready market at $500 a head. 

The Guernsey herds are equally 
prominent. Holding world’s records 
in Classes FF and EE. Their herders 
have been shown from coast to coast, 
from Canada to the gulf. In 1915 they 
took 219 firsts and 37 championships, 
besides numerous medals and cups. 

The common impression seems to 
exist that this manner of farming nev- 
er pays. The Jean Du Luth farms, to- 
taling 7,800 acres, pay not only in sat- 
isfaction, but in cash. The farms are 
operated as a purely commercial prop- 
osition and not as a pet hobby. 


The war has stirred among other 


things, the American public to a 
realization of our nation’s vast- 
ness of natural resources. And even 


at the close of the war, only a portion 
of the weight that would have made 
itself felt, had been thrown into the 
balance. It was almost an impossible 
task to create machinery in the 
emergency, to give full play to the 
gifts that nature has lavishly be- 
stowed, 

Thus, in the beginning, owing to the 
vastness of nature’s gifts in timber, 
agricultural lands, mineral deposits 
and kindred primary sources of wealth 
and prosperity, that which lended it- 
self most readily to meet the am- 


By I. 


bitions of the pioneers, assuming that 
such action would bring the greatest 
degree of satisfaction, was first in- 
vaded by man, for the results nearest 
at hand, and made to deliver its 
stores of wealth which the crafty 
human made many times more valu- 
able by converting from the rough to 
the finished product, to meet the de- 
mands of the people the world over. 

But it so happened that certain 
favored tracts of land were endowed 
with more than one source of wealth. 
In Northern Minnesota nature caused 
to grow vast forests, the main wealth 
of which has since been removed, 
leaving fertile and highly productive 
agricultural lands to do the bidding of 
man. 

To all men, Northern Minnesota 
sends this message of opportunity and 
comfort: . “If you have energy with- 
out capital, you can succeed. What 
others have done, you can do. If 
you have energy, and capital to add, 
millions of hidden wealth lie locked 
up in the soil awaiting an opportunity 
to show the amazing returns possible 
on capital invested.” As previously 
stated, what others have done can be 
done again by those that will but come 
and see. 

To be specific in all matters per- 
taining to the agricultural and graz- 
ing possibilities of Northern Minne- 
sota would require much more space 
than is allotted in these pages. Only 
generalities can be dealt with to give 
a mere peek behind the door, as it 
were, to the land of the big red clover. 

Besides producing many varieties 


Clearing stumps from Minnesota muck lands 


Jean Du Luth farm Silver Cup winners, Breeder's Young Herd, headed by Golden Noble of the Lakes 


W. LEE of Duluth 


of crops that are marketed for direct 
consumption, such as potatoes, certain 
varieties of small grains, and practi- 
cally all manner of profitable root 
crops, aii manner of fodder for stock 
feeding, grows in wild profusion. 

St. Louis county is the prize-winning 
potato county in the United States. 
In 1911 St, Louis county potatoes won 
first on quality at the New York Land 
Show. In 1912 St. Louis potatoes 
won the Louis W. Hill loving cup at 
the Northwest Land Show. For four 
consecutive years St. Louis county 
potatoes have won first place at the 
greatest state fair in the United 
States—the Minnesota State Fair. 

Potatoes are the settlers first crop. 
Under ordinary conditions potatoes 
yield 200 bushels to the acre. When 
special care is administered the aver- 
age per acre goes by teaps and bounds 
to 250, 360, 450, 525 and 626 bushels. 
Each of these figures have been pro- 
duced in different parts of the county. 

The clover is half again as rich in 
protein content as the average pro- 
duced in the United States; an aver- 
age of nearly eleven per cent digest- 
ible protein, as compared with the 
general average of eleven per cent. 
Wild grasses making for excellent 
grazing condition for cattle, and par- 
ticularly sheep, make this industry 
highly profitable. Dairying naturally 
is also very profitable on the im- 
proved or semi-improved lands. 

Rich returns from specialties are 
realized and make possible a _ large 
bank account from the efforts of one 
man alone. Such crops as cauliflower, 


Same land photographed one year later 


celery, 
Fancy prices are paid in 


for whatever is out of 
season. It has been the 
experience of market 


after season as well as 
befo,re. Head lettuce, 
which produces such 


during the hot months of 


ust, when all garden 
vegetation is becoming 
tough and bitter, is outof 
season. Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City 
markets may be glutted with head 
lettuce from _ other fields, but not 
Duluth lettuce. Head lettuce grown 
on raw muck land, enriched by ma- 
nure, has yielded a gross income of 
more than $3,000 per acre. Two or 
three crops are raised each season. 
While the opportunities for agricul- 
ture makes an appeal to _ several 


classes of men in various walks of life,| 


who, because of existing conditions 


in their localities, or in their chosen| 


professions or business, they can see 
no future, Northern Minnesota offers 
unlimited possibilities to the man 
that knows the business of raising 


beef cattle and sheep for the market’ 


As stated before, clover, fodder 
corn, alfalfa, and wild grasses groy 
in abundance. It is possible to cui 
in one season two crops of red clovel| 
and three of alfalfa. 

While to the large rancher it ij 
vitally essential that these crops Cal 
be grown advantageously, it is als 
important that natural fodder bi 
available in large quantities. 

This unexcelled grazing condition ij 
largely due to the high moisture con 
tent of the air in the late summer an 
autumn and the increase in th 
amount of precipitation in Septembe!| 
In Northern Minnesota one does no 
have to ‘make thunder” for rainfal 
nor await an irrigation project, no 
have fields turned brown by the trop| 
cal heat of a summer sun. _  Rainfa’ 
has never failed. The least rainfa 
has been twenty inches since record 
were kept, the heaviest 45 inches. ] 
has average around 30 inches. Afte 
planting is done in the late sprin 
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gardeners that it is fully 
as profitable to produce 


firm texture and flayor 


the south, July and Aug. 


head lettuce and. 
strawberries pay big. 


the great city markets 
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HE ewes shown in this picture 
were part of a flock brought to 
| Cloverland last summer by C. R. 
Joffin, of New Mexico. I purchased 
‘ight hundred of these ewes. Part 
f these I sold to Cloverland farmers, 
nd I am wintering the 470 ewes 
hotographed. At the time I pur- 
chased these it was freely predicted 
hat coming from New Mexico these 
heeps would not stand Cloverland 
inters. I have had sheep in this 
‘Delta) county for four years, and this 
s the hardiest and healthiest flock I 
‘ave had an interest in. Not a single 
‘we has contracted a cold, nor have 
, had any losses through sickness. 
' There are usually a few days in 
November and a week or two in De- 
‘ember when the sheep must be fed 
joughage. A year ago we did not 
jtart feeding our sheep roughage until 
‘anuary 10th. Last spring we did 
wot feed any roughage after March 
(Oth. I am speaking now of Delta 
ounty, Michigan. There are portions 
n Upper Peninsula that have much 
mger and more severe winters. This 
‘ear we have had a mild, open winter 
Delta county. There have only 
yeen twenty-two days to date this win- 
er that the herder has not taken my 
*wes out on the range. They have 
veen fed nine bales of pea straw in 
she last three days and they have not 
leaned up their racks. During breed- 
jog season and for a short time before 
hese ewes were grained. They have 
een bred to Southdown rams, some 
which were purchased from the 
jeart’s Delight Farm of Chazy, New 
Tork. We have a platform scale in 
he barn and by marking certain ewes 
lave kept accurate track of their 
weights and find these sheep have 
sained consistently. I purchased 
nixed hay and baled pea straw for 
oughage, and in spite of the unusual 
igh prices our feed bills will not be 
\eavy. I have been buying nearly all 
of my feed from local farmers. There 
3 ho question that feed costs can be 
jeduced considerably here by the 
lock owner growing his own clover, 
utabagas and perhaps field peas. 
“hese are all prolific crops with us. 
n 1917 I raised five hundred bushels 
f rutabagas from an acre and a half. 


Wintering sheep economically here 
epends a good deal on the “Know 
tow” of the flock owner. The owner 
hould be prepared to take advantage 
f every spell of favorable weather. 
“o do this it is necessary to have a 
‘roper amount of grazing land in close 
roximity to the winter quarters and 
oO leave on this land a good growth 
f late summer and early fall grass. 
Juring the early winter and the early 
pring there will be Many days when 
he herder can take the flock on this 
/asture. It might surprise western 
heepmen to know that my sheep at 
his time of the year find considerable 
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green grass. As I have stated above, 
I have had sheep here for four years, 
and twice during the last four years 
my lambs have brought me the top 
of that day’s market in Chicago as 
killers. This Upper Peninsula is 
properly called Cloverland, but there 
are feeds here that are as much 
relished as clover, by the sheep. We 
have on some of our lighter grades 
of soil a “wild” or “pin cherry.” I 
found that my sheep are extremely 
fond of this, preferring it to almost 
any other kind of feed at certain times 
ofthe year. Our sheep have ranged 
on every type of land in this county, 
from the finest kind of cut-over hard- 
wood land to the driest sand plains, 
and we have found good feed on 
every type of land, according to the 
season. Two winters ago we had 
an extremely cold winter. At that 
time our winter quarters consisted 
of open sheds, which were twenty- 
four feet square, seven feet high, 
cheaply constructed of lumber and tar 
paper. These sheds were entirely 
opened to the southeast and the sheep 
ran in and out at will. We fed the 
sheep that year on the ground. They 
did remarkably well. 

I have been asked by many western 
sheepmen as to our losses from 
wolves and other wild animals. We 
lost twenty lambs in three days two 
years ago from foxes. We did not 
see the foxes, but found their tracks. 
We have never lost any sheep from 
any other wild animals. Our only 
other loss was two lambs in the fall 
of 1917 from dogs. The dogs were 
destroyed and that ended our trouble. 
We have in this country a few coyotes, 
an occasional black bear, and once in 
a great while a timber wolf. Our 
coyotes here are nowhere near as 


rtownship. 


CHEEVER BUCKBEE of Daelta County, Michigan 


numerous as in the southwestern 


country. 


Some years ago Mr, Cole, of El 
Paso, Texas, asked me to ride out with 
him and look over pasture that he had 
just rented. After riding for hours 
over rolling, barren country, where 
every step kicked up the dust, I sug- 
gested that we had better turn back 
and try some other day when we could 
get an earlier start. He informed me 
that we were on the pasture and had 
been for some time. On my remark- 
ing that I did not see what his cattle 
would find to live on, he dismounted 
and proceeded to show me. In the 
shelter of every grease wood, sage 
brush, or Tonelle bush was a little 
bunch of grass. 

I told him then that we had in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan on our 
poorest sand land more grass and 
feed on forty acres than he had on a 
He remarked that he 
thought I “was a damn liar, but if it 
was so I had better go back to Upper 
Michigan and buy all of it I could 
get ahold of, as it would sure be worth 
money.” If the men in the south- 
western country could begin to realize 
the amount of feed going to waste 
here, Cloverland would be one big 
stock ranch inside of the year. 

In order that some of your readers 
may not place me in that class of 
booster who draws from the other fel- 
low’s knowledge instead of from prac- 
tical experience, I am enclosing you 
a couple of small snap shots of my- 
self. The first shows me with a 
small bunch of our ewes at Brampton, 
in this county. These forty-one ewes 
raised seventy-one lambs. The other 
is a snap shot of myself as I was re- 
turning from taking supplies to my 
hunting camp. 


The author with a flock of his ewes near Brampton 
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INTERING sheep economically 
W in Cloverland depends entirely 

upon the “know how” of the 
flock owner. We have flocks here that 
with the first snow are turned into 
their winter quarters and are fed un- 
til the snow is off in the spring. I find 
it necessary to be prepared to feed my 
sheep perhaps a few days in Novem- 
ber and perhaps a week or two in De- 
cember. 

To winter economically here the 
owner must be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of every spell of favorable 
weather. To do this it is necessary to 
have a certain amount of grazing land 
in close proximity to the winter quar- 
ters and to leave on this land a good 
growth of late summer and early fall 
grass. During the winter and early 
spring there will be many days when 
the herder can take the flock on this 
pasture. To date, January 24, we have 
had twenty-two days this winter that 
our sheep have not been out with 
herder. 

Our sheep have been ranged on ey- 
ery type of land in this country, on 
frozen marshes in the winter time, on 
the finest kind of cut-over hardwood 
land, and on the dryest sand plains in 
the country. We have found feed on 
every type of land according to the 
season. 

This winter our roughage consists 
of field pea straw and mixed hay. Our 
ewes were grained a short time be- 
fore and during breeding season. Our 
feed bills, even with the high prices, 
are not heavy. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fact that the ewes shown in this pic- 
ture came from New Mexico last sum- 
mer, and that I have had no losses in 
this flock from sickness or disease, 
and the ewes have not contracted any 
colds. I am stating this as it was 
freely predicted when I purchased 
these ewes that they would not stand 
our winters. I have used Southdown 
rams on this flock. 

From my four years’ experience 
with sheep here I believe it is best to 
lamb out in May. Twice during the 
last four years my lambs have brought 
me the top of the day’s price in the 
Chicago market as killers. 


Further testimonial of Mr. Buckbee’s 
success with sheep in Cloverland was 
recorded in the last issue of the 
American Sheep Breeder and Wool 
Grower, and the same issue of this au- 
thoritative publication on sheep con- 
tains another Cloverland testimonial 
from E. HE. Pratt, at first a renter, who 
points the way to success to the small 
farmer. 

In giving a general review of his 
success in handling sheep in Clover- 
land, and still asking for more infor- 
mation that he may add to his ac- 
cumulating knowledge of the business, 
Mr. Buckbee says in the American 
Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower: 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Converting Former Timber Lands Into Grazing Ranches 


CCORDING to the United States 

Department of Agriculture, the 

number of sheep raised in this 
country has been almost steadily de- 
clining from year to year since 1908, 
when there was a total of nearly 
64,000,000 head reported by the cen- 
sus, of which more than 50 per cent, 
or 32,000,000, were in the territory 
west of the Missouri river, with Mon- 
tana alone showing over 5,000,000, and 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Idaho 
closely approximating that figure. 

At that time the sheep owner 
grazed his flocks on the public domain 
almust without expense and with 
ranges of almost unlimited extent for 
their sustenance. It is estimated that 
the average annual cost of raising 
sheep in those days did not exceed 25 
cents a head. Later, with leased 
lands and winter feed generally pre- 
vailing over the west, the cost ad- 
vanced to $1.25 a head in many 
localities and now is estimated much 
higher. However, the market value 
also increased. In 1867 sheep were 
selling at $2.50 a head on the farm. 
In 1869 the price fell to $1.64, ad- 
vanced to $2.71 in 1878, fell off to 
$2.07 in 1879, advanced to $2.53 in 
1888, declined to $1.91 in 1886, ad- 
vanced to $2.66 in 1893, declined to 
$1.58 in 1895, recovered to $2.98 in 
1901; fluctuated between $2.59. and 
$2.83 until 1905, and from that figure 
advanced almost steadily during suc- 
cessive years to $7.14 in 1917, and 
then jumped to $11.82, which was the 
government farm price January 1, 
1918. During the fall lambs were 
selling as high as $17.75 on the Chi- 
cago market and yearlings at $14, but 
now are ranging about $15 and $12.75, 
respectively. 5 

This great advance in the price of 
sheep not only reflects in some degree 
the increased cost of raising sheep 
due to restricted grazing areas and in- 
creased care required, but of course 
to the growing demands of the coun- 
try and of the world for wool and 
meat. ; 

The price of wool was held at a unil- 
formly low figure during all of the 
period referred to. Its price on the 
farm August 1, 1916, was but 29 cents 
a pound, while on August 1, 1917, its 
price was 54.8 cents, and now it is 75 
cents a pound. Those who are au- 
thorities on the subject say that its 
further advance is more than likely 
because of the world-wide demand that 
must follow the conclusion of peace. 

Illustrative of the wool situation, 
according to authoritative report, the 
United States will need for all uses 
this year about 750,000,000 pounds, of 
which 300,000,000 pounds is for its 
army and navy. The estimated pro- 
duction of the country for 1918 is 
230,000,000 pounds. It is not expected 
that the wool importation this year 
will exceed that of 1917, when it was 
373,372,218 pounds, and if so there will 
be a deficit in 1918 for our needs of 
148,000,000 pounds and nobody seems 
to be able to figure out where it is to 
come from. 

Western sheep raisers can do little 
more in the way of production than 
they have done. Their ranges are 
practically gone and their herds are 
becoming steadily smaller despite the 
greater incentives of increased de- 
mand and higher prices. At best the 
western sheep raiser has many natural 
difficulties to contend with. Vegeta- 
tion is sparse and in a considerable 
part of the western grazing territory 
not more than 25 sheep can be sup- 
ported on a thousand acres of land. 
In some of the better sheep country, 
such as is afforded in the middle 
north, 200 sheep can find sufficient to 
live on in the same area. 

The average of sheep to the acre 
on the high-priced lands of Great 
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in Lumber 


World Review 


On the famous Lake Ives ranch, Marquette County, Mich. F. R. K. Hew- 
lett came from North Dakota to Cloverland in 1918 


Britain is .68, while in Scotland, ac- 
cording to comparatively recent sta- 
tistics gathered before the war, the 
average was as high as 1.38 sheep to 
the acre. This high average dwarfs 
by comparison the number of sheep 
on agricultural lands in the United 
States, which is only .25 to the acre. 


Water is always a problem for the 
western sheep raiser, and frequently 
the owner must drive his flock for 
one or several hundred miles in order 
to avoid calamity, which is sometimes 
threatened by grass failure and some 
times by water scarcity, or both. 
Western sheep men, therefore, for 
some years have been alive to an ap- 
proaching necessity for either going 
out of business or of removal to some 
locality where average conditions 
might be at least equally as favorable 
as in the west. They have looked 
over the south and many have found 
in the cut-over lands and natural sa- 
vannahs of that balmy region what 
they believe to be the heaven of their 
desire. 

At this opportune juncture, some 
of the lumber manufacturers of the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan and 
of Northern Wisconsin suggested that 
possibly sheep might thrive on their 
cut-over timber lands, of which there 
is abundance in the two states abso- 
lutely unused, and much of which has 


been fast becoming a liability rather 
than an asset to its owners during 
the last few years. A few of them 
got together two or three years ago 
and decided to consult with their 
state agricultural boards regarding 
the adaptability of their land and cli- 
mate to sheep and cattle, and so much 
encouragement did they receive that 
an organization was effected, known 
as the Upper Michigan Development 
Bureau, the announced purpose of 
which was to exploit the natural re- 
sources of their territory, not only in 
the raising of sheep and cattle, but 
in every other activity that would 
promote the welfare of the fifteen 
counties comprising the Northern 
Michigan peninsula. 


Some measure of the development 
of the grazing idea among the cut- 
over land regions of the north is due 
to Leo C. Harmon, of the Consolidated 
Lumber Company, Manistique, Mich. 
Mr. Harmon insisted two years ago last 
July that grazing wasthe right thing 
to boost in that section, and that the 
future of Cloverland depended upon 
the development of that and other 
agricultural endeavor. Mr. Harmon 
was born in the west and for many 
years resided in the western cattle 
country. His father commanded the 
United States troops guarding the pre- 
liminary survey of the Union Pacific 


Messrs. Petherbridge and MacBeath looking over some Arizona 
cattle in Cloverland. 


railroad from Oklahoma to Salt Lake 
in 1867, and in the early ’80’s was one — 
of five men to organize the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association, engaging — 
in the cattle business on a large scale 
in 1882. The son not only inherited 
a taste for the cattle business, but 
learned it in all of its ramifications — 
and spent over twenty years of his — 
life on the western ranges. \ 

At the Great Lakes Wool Conven- — 
tion, which was held at Chicago in 
September, 1917, one of the principal — 
speakers was Frank J. Hagenbarth, | 
of Salt Lake City, president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. 
At that meeting, in an address that 
was widely copied, Mr. Hagenbarth — 
warned the people that unless some-— 
thing were done to stimulate the rais- 
ing of sheep, the production of wool — 
would decrease 50 per cent in the en 
suing three years. The representa- 
tives from the northern peninsula of 
Michigan who were present at this 
convention were at once spurred to 
action and invited Mr, Hagenbarth to | 
visit their country and express him- 
self as to its advantages or otherwise 
as a sheep growing country. Mr. 
Hagenbarth went to the north in Oc 
tober, and after looking over the field 
he gave utterance to his approval in 
these words: “Cloverland is the 
greatest dairying and live stock region 
in the United States—if not in the 
world.” 


Coincident almost with the grazing 
idea taking root on the minds of the 
Northern Michigan people, there was 
a similar step on the part of the Wis- 
consin Advancement Association, an 
organization also composed largely of 
owners of cut-over timber lands, but 
containing many business men in 
other lines, Extended reference to the 
work of the Wisconsin lumbermen in 
the direction of promoting the raising 
of sheep on their cut-over lands was 
made in the Lumber World Review in 
its September 25 issue. 

Cloverland is usually supposed to be 
the fifteen counties comprising the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. The! 
Northern Wisconsin people feel that 
they are also entitled to this designa- 
tion, for their climate is almost identi 
cal and their soil equally adaptable to 
the growth of herbage. The two 
bureaus, however, are not working at 
cross purposes, for each is striving 
its own way to do what it can for the 
benefit of its cut-over land own 
and the section generally. It is rathe) 
emulation than rivalry, for the resi 
dents of each district know that tht 
success of one territory means equa 
successful results in the other, and i 
is not improbable that at no distan 
date their interests will be mor’ 
closely cemented. 

In promotion of the agricultural de 
velopment of the northern countr. 
there has been established at Menon 
inee a magazine under the title ¢ 
“Cloverland,” and Roger M. Andrew! 
its publisher, is indefatigable in pri 
moting any enterprise that has for if 
object the agricultural or commercié 
advancement of the northern territor, 
Seconding Mr. Andrews in this wor 
is Charles R, Hutcheson, who hé 
made an enviable record as the shee 
and cattle specialist of the Upp 
Peninsula Development Bureau. i 
Hutcheson is a graduate of the Oh 
State College of Agriculture ar 
Mechanical Arts at Ames, Ia., and 
one of the best posted men on stoc 
raising and on the adaptation of tl 
Northern Michigan and Northern Wi 
consin territory to the grazing 
cattle and sheep that can be found 
the country. He spent three mont! 
in the western grazing country la 
winter and visited among the pron 
nent cattle and sheep men of j 
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so strongly to so Many young men 
of Cloverland who had never even 
kirted the shores of Lake Superior 
r Lake Michigan in a water craft, or 
rhose marine experience had been 
onfined to negotiating a swollen 
tream on a log boom, and many more 
rhose feet had never been wet except 
n rainy days or in the bathtub, will 
yer remain a mystery. But since 
hey have had actual experience on a 
aan o’ war, fought the submarine, 
nd taken a few unscheduled plunges 
ato the Atlantic, they all express an 
ndying love for the glorious, salty 
eep. 

Some of the boys are returning now 
rom naval service, and they bring 
rith them thrilling tales of the sea 
hat were untold because of a rigid 
ensorship during the period of the 
var. And along with the thrilling ac- 
ounts of adventures in the “‘danger 
one” which gradually expanded from 
ne circle drawn by Germany around 
he British Isles to the American 
oast, come stories of the rapid ad- 
amcement of Cloverland ‘land lub- 
ers” in the ranks of the navy. 
There has always been something 
ague, something mysterious, some- 
ing obscure about life in the navy 
nd the important part the navy plays 
2 warfare, and there has been a le- 
end that it was impossible for a man 
9 rise from the ranks in the navy to 
m Officer. It has been a mystery to 
ited i why promotion should be 


a why life in the navy appealed 


Mited in the navy. Now this angle 
— the unpenetrated mystery is ex- 
lained. 
im an officer’s commission! 
imple. 
That promotion from the ranks to 
0 Officer is possible in the navy, and 
Within reach of any ordinary sea- 
is proven by Lieut. Michael 
resnahan, of Menominee, Mich. Mr. 
wresnahan enlisted in the navy six- 
bem years ago as a seaman, just the 
ame as thousands have enlisted, and 
ow he is the highest ranking naval 
ficer in all Cloverland. He possesses 
je rank of senior lieutenant and is 
4 command of a ship—the U. S. S. 
fidgeon, a huge mine sweeper that 
tas engaged in more dangerous work 
nan the swifter craft that cruised 
br submarines, a type of vessel sent 
|at on the most doubtful errand dur- 
ig the war. It not only faced the 
abmarine danger but wallowed 
mong floating and anchored mines— 
most every second bringing a new 
fanger. And it was a Menominee 
\9y who came up from the ranks that 
)mmanded and safely piloted one of 
lese remarkable, death-defying ships 
trough the war. 
) Then there is Lieut. Curry S. Pres- 
tt, of Menominee, who spent prac- 
jeally all of the United States war 
riod on cruisers that were prowling 
jf submarines in European waters. 
ieut. Prescott carried his junior 
ink from the naval reserves into the 
|. S. navy when war was declared, 
id won promotion to senior rank in 
i€ regular service. He will be for- 
‘Mate in obtaining a discharge, which 
| expected most any day now, and 
wen he will be permitted to come 
yme and tell some of the things he 
}fused to tell when on his first and 
ily leave of absence at the end of 
ore than a year of faithful service 
road. 


Few seamen ever tried to 
Very 


Lieut. Bresnahan, being in the reg- 
ar Navy, may be given a leave of 
ysence to visit the folks back home, 
it will not be discharged, so when 
+ comes back on that visit he will 
be permitted to tell all he knows 
out hunting Hun mines, etc., be- 
use he will still be in the service. 
ore naval mystery. 

Another Cloverland officer who 
nt nearly all of the war period in 
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By HENRY A. PERRY 


Officers and men of the U. S. S. Whipple. Several Michigan and Wisconsin 
men are among the officers, including Lieut. Curry S. Prescott of Menominee 


Euroepan waters, is Lieut, Grant Ste- 
phenson, formerly of Marinette, 
Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. He is a 
son of the late Senator Isaac Steph- 
enson, of Marinette, and is now one 
of the trustees and directors of the 
Stephenson estate. Lieut. Stephenson 
was formerly commander of the S. S. 
Yantic, the well known naval cutter 
that cruised the Great Lakes with Na- 
val Reserve forces. He carried his 
rank into the regular navy when war 
was declared and was made executive 
officer of the U. S. S. Harvard. 


In the army and on the field of bat- 
tle old friends and acquaintances fre- 
quently meet, but it is seldom that 
such incidents occur in the navy. Yet 
Lieut, Prescott and Lieut. Stephenson 
enjoyed just such an unusually happy 
meeting, when the former was trans- 
ferred to the U. S. S. Harvard. Quick 
changes in the personnel of officers, 
however, separated these two officers 
from the twin cities on the historic 
Menominee river, Lieut. Prescott be- 
ing assigned to other duty. They 
never met again, as Lieut. Prescott is 
now on the U. S. S. Whipple, while 
Lieut. Stephenson remained as execu- 
tive officer of the U. S. S, Harvard. 


But commissioned officers have no 
more thrilling tales to tell, no more 
exciting experiences to relate than 
some of the men of lesser rank. It 
was Gunner Joseph Reiter, a Menomi- 
nee boy, who has the proud distinc- 
tion of being the only Cloverland pro- 
duct who actually sunk a submarine. 
It was during the palmy days of the 
submarine before the “glorious depth 
bomb” had become the terror of the 
Hun diver that Mr. Reiter was assign- 
ed to command a gun crew aboard a 
merchant ship. It was on one of his 
voyages that the merchantman was 
attacked by a submarine. The torpedo 
missed and then the U-boat command- 
er, evidently fearing a demand for 
explanations from the kaiser, boldly 
came to the surface and opened up on 
the merchantman with gun fire. But 
the U-boat commander didn’t know 
Joe Reiter, of Menominee, was aboard 
the merchantman in command of a 
gun crew, or he would have remained 
submerged. However, he submerged 
a little later “spurlos versenkt.” 

“Tt was a glorious tight,” wrote Reit- 
er to his sister, ‘‘to stand off and give 
and take.” But he said very little 
about the important part he played in 
the battle, and the truth was not 
known until several weeks later when 
Gunner Reiter was cited for bravery 
and commended by the secretary of 
the navy for his excellent marksman- 
ship. 


Then there is Albert Knutson, also 
of Menominee, a graduate of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, who 
was given early service on the high 
seas aboard the U.S, Transport Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Knutson had the most 
thrilling and novel experience of all 
the Cloverland boys in the navy. He 
was aboard the President Lincoln 
when she was torpedoed last May. Be- 
ing a member of the gun crew he re- 
mained on board until literally 
washed off as the ship went down. He 
saved himself by seizing a life raft, 
only to be taken prisoner on the sub- 
marine. The commander of the U-boat 
took him below, gave him a drink of 
hot coffee and then asked him where 
the officers of the transport might be 
located. Knutson failed to respond to 
the coffee bribe and was then put 
through the third degree, but refused 
to tell anything. Giving it up as a 
bad job the commander ordered him 
to the deck and chocked off into the 
sea again, but Knutson positively re- 
fused to be sunk. Hemanaged to catch 
on to another life raft and after eigh- 
teen hours floating about was picked 
up by a cruiser that had been sum- 
moned by wireless when the transport 
was torpedoed. 


Chief Gunner Joseph Reiter of Clover- 
land, cited by Secretary Daniels 
for “getting” a sub. 
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The Navy's Appeal Reached the Boys of Cloverland 


The submarine commander man- 
aged to capture one of the ship’s offi- 
cers, Lieut. Isaac, and an army major, 
and kept one seaman. Lieut. Isaac 
was discovered by the gold braid on 
his arm. He became sick and lay 
over the side of a life boat, with his 
arms hanging overboard. 


Here is another of those rare inci- 
dents of “friends” meeting at sea. Aft- 
er Lieut. Isaac had been taken aboard 
the U-boat commander looked him 
over carefully, and said: 


“Don’t you remember me? 
tended Harvard together.” 


And sure enough, there was Lieut 
Isaac’s ‘‘old college chum” all deco- 
rated up in the garb of a submarine 
commander, ready to skuttle the best 
ship afloat with a cargo of women and 
children and Red Cross nurses. When 
the Hun was masquerading as a white 
man he had attended Harvard with 
Lieut. Isaac and later served four 
years in the United States navy. 
eeeeriTy ?—**!! or words 
to that effect, was Lieut. Isaac’s greet- 
ing. 

The captain of the President Lin- 
coln, anticipating the submarine com- 
mander’s penchant for officers of the 
U. S. navy, quickly threw off his offi- 
cer’s uniform and donned that of an 
ordinary seaman and escaped. 


After being one of the principals in 
this exciting marine episode Knutson 
was taken to France and later sent 
home for fifteen days vacation, 

Edward Hnilicka, a farmer boy of 
Menominee county, took the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station route to 
the sea, and had not been in active 
service a great while when he enjoyed 
his hair-breadth escape. He was sit- 
ting up in the crow’s nest of his ship 
in company with an ensign when a 
torpedo announced its presence with a 
crash. MHnilicka and the ensign were 
tossed out of their perch but man- 
aged to grasp some of the flying 
tackle and slid safely down to the 
deck. 

The big scurry for life boats was on, 
and Hnilicka, being one of the belated 
ones, found himself and a few others 
the only men aboard ship. Several 
life boats were tossing about near the 
listing vessel,, and Hnilicka, possibly 
remembering the handy flying tackle 
that had served such good purpose in 
unloading the crow’s nest, grasped 
the end of a loose rope and swung 
outward toward a boat. The rope was 
not long enough so Hnilicka jumped 
the rest of the way. His aim was 
good and he landed plunk in the mid- 
dle of the life boat. Later all the sur- 
vivors were picked up by cruisers. 

And so on, the tales of the sea are 
drifting in with thrilling embellish- 
ments as the boys are coming home 
and the censorship is being lifted. 
They are real stories of a venture, 
of daring, of bravery, of amusing in- 
cidents under the gravest situations, 
and it appears that Cloverland boys 
have had their share of the fun as 
well as danger. 


We at- 


The large service flag representing 
the soldiers of St. Paul’s Catholic 
church at Negaunee has again been 
raised after. having two gold stars 
added. James Bennett, seaman, and 
Louis Garbolina, who died in France, 
are the dead heroes thus honored. St. 
Paul’s is one of the largest service 
banners in the city and contains 174 
stars placed on the flag in the form of 
a@ cross. 


Houghton people are recalling that 
the state budget commission recom- 
mended early last year that a vocation- 
al department be established in the 
College of Mines. 
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Helping 


ETTING people onto the land is 

only a part—and by no means 

the biggest part—in developing 
the resources of a commonwealth. 
Getting them on the land with some 
knowledge of how to open it up, what 
crops to grow and how to grow them, 
not only insures a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, but it is a most profitable policy 
from a purely selfish view on the part 
of all the people present, residents 
and incoming settlers as well. Hence, 
it is an urgent function of the state 
to convey accurate, intelligent and 
adaptable information to meet the 
needs of the man in question, for the 
settler is at a great disadvantage in 
his efforts to learn what is necessary 
for him to know when he makes a Se- 
lection and invests his money in any 
new region. 

Each state with undeveloped farm 
land has certain problems in its de- 
velopment. These create a condition 
of pioneering resulting in successes or 
failures in proportion to the degree in 
which the incoming settler is able to 
adapt himself. The people of the 
state encouraging settlement through 
their state experiment stations and al- 
lied agricultural societies know what 
these obstacles are and the homeseek- 
er is entitled to an impartial discus- 
sion of them before he invests his 
money. Will it decrease land sales? 
Perhaps. But what of it? In one 
state, the problem may be low rain- 
fall; in another, drainage or obtaining 
adequate water supply and the fitting 
of land for irrigation. Again it may 
be land clearing, while variation in 
soil occurs in every county in every 
state. The same thing holds true with 
climate, also extent of development— 
yes, and in the amount of work to be 
done to get that land in shape for 
growing crops. 

Suppose we take an illustration suit- 
ed to the former timber sections of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. It is hard 
to over-estimate the value of root 
crops in the early stages of developing 
this region. But many farmers com- 
ing to that territory are from prairie 
states—Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 
Potatoes are about the only roots with 
which they are familiar. The problem 
in opening up cut-over land is one of 
getting feed and especially feed for 
winter. So the settler with several 
hundred bushels of rutabagas or man- 
gels, even with hay of only fair qual- 
ity, has a big advantage over his 
neighbor from Iowa who tries to car- 
ry his stock through the winter on 
purchased feed. Tell this Iowa man 
he will save money by growing roots. 
Tell him what varieties to use, how to 
fit the land, how to harvest, top and 
store them so they won’t spoil. Tell 
him this before he draws his check 
for first payment on his land. 


Now, you might have difficulty in 
getting clover hay in Iowa or Illinois 
by scratching the surface of the soil 
with a spring-tooth harrow and sewing 
seed broadcast, but in this upper sec- 
tion after removal of rubbish and 
brush that is one of the first steps 
recommended to obtain hay for that 
second winter, which by the way, is 
the most critical period in develop- 
ment. Tell him about oats and peas 
to be cut for hay the first winter. 

Take the matter of farm buildings. 
The tenant farmer from all states is 
sorely tempted to put his money in 
buildings rather than in _ fencing, 
brushing and seeding. If he does this 
he is simply inviting disaster, for dur- 
ing the first three years on cut-over 
land he is building a factory to turn 
out feed for his cows and other farm 
animals. 

Again, because this is a region 
where stumps must be removed, he 
feels he will need a great deal of mo- 
tive power, so he brings with him six 


the Homeseeker Is Part of the State’s Duty 


By B. G, PACKER, Wisconsin's Director of Immigration 


View taken in a newly settled part of Marinette county, Wis.,in August, 1918 


or seven horses perhaps too big and 
certainly too many to open the land 
to the best advantage. He soon learns 
that a hungry horse can get outside 
of a large amount of feed, in a short 
time, too. Feed! Feed! Food for 
stock. That’s what we must talk and 
where can you get more of it from the 
same amount of land than in this new 
country of Wisconsin and Minnesota? 

But let us consider the commanding 
element of soil. In Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa. in your own great state, and in 
Wisconsin, most of the land is highly 
productive, the records prove it, but 
there are also areas of discouragingly 
low value for farming. Now, some- 
body, somewhere owns these lands. 
Somebody pays taxes on them. That 
Mr. Somebody, or perhaps his agent, 
by no means feels he is his brother’s 
keeper and proceeds to try to unload 
his holdings upon unsuspecting men 
or women as land that will grow any- 
thing, or as a “chocolate loam,” “nit- 
rogen loam mixture,” “meadow lands,” 
“white oak soil,’ only a few of the 
terms that have come to our desk. 
Plain sand in the eyes of this man who 
is selling it is “sandy loam.” Of 
course, it has a “clay subsoil,” though 
the sand extends indefinitely toward 
the city of Peking. 

Now, the farm land dealer with an 
established reputation for fair dealing 
is jealous of that reputation and he 
has a right to be. Like any other 
business man it is his chief stock in 
trade although to get it and to live 
up to it he meets no end of prejudice. 
His work is simply indispensable. He 
is justly entitled to liberal commis- 
sions for his efforts. He earns them. 

But it is this promotion of undesir- 
able lands by unfair salesmanship 
that has done more to retard Ameri- 
can land development than all other 
causes combined. It has driven set- 
tlers to insanity and suicide. It has 
left dependent widows and children 
whose only solace is a hope that the 
streets of hot-town are paved with 
the mean little souls of these self-seek- 
ing land cannibals. 

And right in this connection. Sales- 
manship of the old order of things 
was the gentle art of putting it over. 
Mind study, face study, habit study, 


and prejudice study, all of them enter- 
ed into the make-up of the successful 
seller of goods, bad, better and in- 
different. 


Behold a pioneer in the field, that 
itinerant dispenser of knowledge, the 
agent for books! You remember him! 
Strolling the countryside garbed in 
his best; sack beneath the coat, con- 
taining prospectus of ‘‘The World in 
a Nut Shell’ with the inevitable four 
feet of colored collapsible binding. 
Self-reliance was his middle name. 
His was the life! Commission fifty- 
fifty with the publishing house, cash 
on the doorstep to some red-headed 
freckled-faced co-working collector 
who knew a thing or two about con- 
tract enforcement. 


Remember him? Of course, you do. 
And you paid; paid with a spark of re- 
bellion in your heart coupled with 
envy of the ability of those lads work- 
ing people in working their way 
through college. Oh! Yes, you gave 
them a lift on their scholastic journey 
and you paid again when you ordered 
a portrait enlargement of Aunt Sarah 
for three-fifty, plus. “Plus” was the 
ten dollar frame of gilt encircling her 
placid image. You didn’t count on 
this, did you? But you paid. You 
overlooked that fine print just above 
the signature. Salesmanship, false 
goddess, won you over. 

Shall I say the old order of things 
has passed away? ‘That skillful pres- 
entation no longer entices? That the 
principle departed this good old sphere 
with the book-man and the picture- 
man? Blue sky declares their at- 
tempts the efforts of amateurs and 


_blue sky is correct. 


Are we forced to group the farm 
land selilng situation with stock sub- 
scripticn schemes? Put it to a vote. 
Why this homeseekers’ skepticism? 
A good deal, I truly believe most of 
it, is groundless. He may know ten 
successes of neighbors who sought 
new farms in Wisconsin or Minnesota 
and who made good, but the rumor of 
a single failure, perhaps a quitter, 
throws him off his balance. That a 
man should hesitate pulling up stakes 
in his old neighborhood before strik- 
ing out for a new community is a well 


With co-operation from state and county experts the new farmer soon 


becomes independent. 


Another Marinette county picture. 


merited tribute to his appreciation 
the true fitness of things. But the 
is a limit. 

The work of protecting incoming 
settlers in Wisconsin so far as | 
quality of land is concerned has be 


of state soil survey work begun 
carried on by the soils department o 
the college of agriculture. It covers 
all the newer parts of the state ar 
many older counties as well. The me 
who made these soil surveys travele 
all the roads and saw every sectio1 
of land in the surveys. Their field Te- 
ports developed into a series of color- 
ed maps, by districts. Each map in- 
cludes six or seven counties. Difier- 
ent colors represent certain types of 
land. Most of them produce splen- 
didly when cleared. Areas where 
rock outcrops prevail are shown 
symbols. If the soil is sand, we spell 
it s-a-n-d. 

The map is convenient to handl 
about twenty-four inches square. It 
is a fine piece of lithograph work. Le- 
gends are simple. It includes water 
areas and roads and is placed at the 
back of an eighty-page pamphlet well 
indexed, fitting the pocket and gener- 
ously illustrated. Surface features, 
drainage, native vegetation and pres- 
ent land development are covered. 
Under each description is a paragraph 
about the crops adapted to that type 
of land and a discussion of problems 
likely to be met in handling it. 

If it is not unbecoming a proper 
sense of modesty for me to say so, | 
believe this series of, Wisconsin soll 
bulletins is the most comprehensive, 
impartial, and accurate material evel 
gathered together in book form for 
the use of land-seekers. This is more 
than an opinion of mine, however, fo! 
their value has been attested by ¢| 
mass of documentary evidence, the 
best evidence, letters to our immigra 
tion division from home-seekers wh 
bought land and are developing farms’ 
Wisconsin has voted money to thi 
soils department of the college of ag 
riculture to enlarge and make stil 
more useful this first aid package fo 
the home-seeker and, best of all, thi 
maps indicate millions of acres of nev 
land capable of yielding handsome r¢ 
turns in forage crops, grains, garde) 
vegetables, peas for canning, suga 
beets, potatoes, and other special cas 
products. 4 

It is one thing, however, to hav 
these surveys available, and quite al 
other to secure the most useful dij 
tribution. 

Right at this point is where . 
work of the immigration division 
the Wisconsin department of agricu 
ture dove-tails into the work of a 
other state supported activities. W 
have a fund used to inform people thé 
this soil survey and other useful i! 
formation is theirs for the asking. || 
is another tribute to the little class 
fied ad—hats off to him!—a three-lit 
notice in some of the big papers of tl 
country inviting correspondence. Y¢ 
might naturally come to the conel 
sion that the insertion of such notice 
would find a liberal response al 
such is the case. We must reach 


people. 7 
tis} 


The preparation of articles ton 
campaigns for Wisconsin Lote 
x 


ting in touch with homeseekers. ' 


illustrate, a paper, say the Daily 
ers’ Journal sends its representat 


published in newspapers conduct 
ment furnishes another method of gf 
to Wisconsin dealers who contract | 
advertising. To keep the thing mc 
ing, we also take space. This gf? 
us opportunity to present a Ie 
amount of reading matter in artic? 
published Thursdays. We have simi 


co-operation with other newspap 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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| Cloverland Has Every Prospect of a Great Livestock Future 


| have watched with much interest 
the activities of your people in plac- 

ing western sheep and cattle on the 
sut-over lands of the Great Lakes sec- 
sion. It means a great deal to national 
food production and soil fertility to 
nave the lands change from a state 
of idleness to one of economic pro- 
luction. 

Last fall I made a trip to Escanaba, 
Michigan, with Mr. Frank J. Hagen- 
barth, so as to look over those lands 
personally. We traveled’ through 
three or four counties northwest of 
Mseanaba, with Messrs, R. E. McLean, 
o. W. Kates, George M. Mashek and 
I. J. Harney. They took u up into 
the country on the main line of the 
lip. & L. & S. railroad, and also out 
‘over several of its branches, in this 
way covering a considerable terri- 
pory. 

' We found most of that section in its 
caw state, The lumbermen have taken 
off most of the timber. Very few 
fapners have as yet located up the 
‘railroad distance from Escanaba, but 
where settlers have taken up land 
they seem to be doing very well. 
‘Dairying, potatoes and hay seem to 
‘oe their chief source of cash income. 
‘This whole section should some day 
develop into a splendid dairy country. 
‘Silos should be one of the first con- 
siderations as a successful basis for 
your development. 

) Stock grazing in a large way by the 
eeeemen from the western states will 
'be of national benefit in hastening 
the development which must neces- 
sarily precede general farming, and 
‘especially dairying. There is an ex- 
‘cellent opportunity this very day for 
‘a large number of settlers in this 
‘vast region of fertile soil. 

| We visited Mr. Mashek’s ranch, and 
his experiences should be sufficient 
proof that the Cloverland section is 
‘suitable for live stock—both sheep 
‘and cattle. 

I was surprised to find the feed 
wherever the land was free from 
orush, especially where fires had run 


By LOUIS F,. SWIFT of Chicago 


Louis F. Swift, President Swift & Company, Chicago packers 


over the logged- off lands. The blue 
grass was still green, and this im- 
pressed me very forcibly, as it was 
late in November. What is claimed 
about the location with regard to the 
Great Lakes temporizing the climate 
must be true. 

As Hagenbarth has often said, “The 
stockman has been the world’s agri- 
cultural pioneer.” I feel that your 
country offers good future prospects 
for the cattle and sheep raisers, who 
will apply good judgment and expe- 
rience to their operations. 

From my observations, I would say 
that the cut-over lands, when once set 
in grass, will carry a very large num- 
ber of stock on a small area. Each 
year the grass should be thicker, but 
first you must burn the brush and 
slashings, and then seed. I saw the 
land on which the Idaho sheep were 
grazed this last season, and they had 
done a wonderful lot in the way of 
thinning out the brush, and the 
grasses were much thicker where 
they had grazed. I was informed 
while on this trip that Cloverland has 
never had a drought. Such a condi- 
tion would make the croppings more 
certain, as well as insuring depend- 
able summer pasturage. 

The stockmen coming to the Clover- 
land country will find a section with 
good possibilities, if he burns, seeds 
and clears land. Grazing will enrich 
the soil, kill out much of the brush, 
and after a few years the stumps can 
be removed much more economically 
than they could right now. The gen- 
eral farming should come in with 


more intensive operations. Barley 
will probably be the best finishing 
feed, as it may be produced with 
good yields. Sheep, cattle, (both 


beef and dairying) and hog produc- 
tion, will fit in well in the future for 
general farming. 


Last, but not least, silos must be 
built and used. They seem to me to 
be more practical here than almost 
any place else that I know of. 


HAD heard much of Akron, the 
rubber metropolis of the world, and 
when our company took over the 
distribution of the Amazon SuperTire, 
which is made in Akron, Ohio, I found 
it mecessary to visit and go through 
cheir plant. 

| The factory of the Amazon Rubber 
company is the only tire factory built 
on the Ford plan, that is, the raw ma- 
terials entering at one end and the 
finished product coming out at the 
other end. In my imagination I liken- 
2d the factory to a monstrous grind- 
“ng machine, the raw rubber and fab- 
ic pouring in one end and the fin- 
ished tires rolling out the other, with 
uman hands and brains inside, how- 
over, doing the work instead of steel 
Wheels and cogs. 

| It will be interesting to know’ that 
Amazon tires are built by hand and 
are not turned out by automatic ma- 
thines, as many people suppose, Ama- 
son tires are not put on the market 
18 a quantity—but strictly as a quali- 
Y product. Many other makes of 
ives are machine built and therefore 
he reader must not confuse an Ama- 
son tire with a machine built tire. 
dere is the answer—Amazon tires 
yuilt up layer upon layer of fabric by 
iand only, has got to be as perfect 
's expert tire making skill and brains 
‘an make them. It is almost impos- 
‘ible for an error to creep in, because 
nspectors are constantly on the alert 
ind watch carefully every operation 
of the tire builder who must be an 


A Trip Through the Shops Where Your Tires 


By J. GILBERT TAYLOR 


Sales Manager, Northern Hardware & Supply Co., Menominee 


expert. I have stood watching with 
wonder, respect and amazement the 
marvelous skill of these tire builders, 
building without flaw the tires that 
have changed many a man’s opinion 


regards the kind of tires he should 
use. Surely the Amazon is named 
well “The Super-tire.” 

The materials used in Amazon Su- 
per-tires I soon found were of the 


SECTION OF TIRE BUILDING F RG 200 


Are Made 


very highest quality; huge hams of 
pure Para rubber from the lowlands 
of the mighty Amazon river and stur- 
dy, snowy white Sea Island fabric, 
each square yard weighing seventeen 
and one quarter ounces. A square 
inch of high quality tire building fab- 
ric has an approximate breaking 
strength of from 275 to 300 pounds. A 
roll of fabric is rejected unless it 
meets these inspections and tests, and 
is free from grease and other foreign 
matter. It is rather tiresome to stand 
and watch the inspection of a roll of 
fabric, because the inspection is so 
careful—so slow—so very exacting— 
making everything sure and safe for 
the ultimate user of Amazon Super- 
tires. 

The crude rubber as it comes from 
the tropics usually contains consid- 
erable dirt and foreign matter, I even 
saw a bone necklace and crude rub- 
ber slippers used by the natives in 
one batch, so the first step is to thor- 
oughly wash and clean the rubber, 
which is done by running the chunks 
through a huge mill. This mill may 
be likened to a huge and _ powerful 
clothes-wringer, only the rolls are 
made of iron with corrugations or 
teeth. Water is constantly running 
over and between the rollers, between 
which the chunks of rubber pass. 

This operation is repeated a num- 
ber of times until the rubber is 
clean and after passing between the 
rollers of this mill so many times it 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Presque Isle County Typical of Michigan’s Land Resources 


reveals the state divided into 

two large peninsulas by the 
Great Lakes, and the merits of the soil 
of Presque Isle county, the subject of 
this article, as well as the soil of ad- 
jacent counties in the northeastern 
part of lower Michigan with its right- 
ful place in the farm world, is like a 
sealed book to many of your readers 
because we have never been the bene- 
ficiary of a world-wide publicity from 
large transcontinental trunk lines 
with their immense land grants and 
free government homesteads ready for 
the plow, within their territory to en- 
courage settlement. 


Our early settlers, for the most part, 
were not lured here by the seductive 
call of the land, but by the timber and 
demand for labor, and divided their 
time between mill work, camp work 
and field work, and for ready money 
marketed their hay, oats and potatoes 
at the lumber camps, fully realizing 
that not until the forests disappeared 
and adequate shipping facilities pro- 
vided, could the land come into its 
own. And we have arrived. A little 
late, but still in time to prevent many 
in the cities from growing real hun- 
gry. 

It was not merit, prestige or climate 
that was responsible for the rapid de- 
velopment of many localities else- 
where, lacking by far our diversified 
resources, but by fortunately being in 
the line of travel with all that this im- 
plies. This is not a song of the 
“Knocking Bird,” but an explanation 
of the reason why we were so tardy 
in arriving (and there is always a rea- 
son) with our sparsely settled, rich 
agricultural lands, favored with close 
proximity to the large north central 
cities of America by rail and water, 
and remaining almost unknown to the 
man with the land thirst. 


I doubt if there is any vacant low- 
priced land awaiting settlement in 
any section of any state, whose soil 
yields a greater variety of grains and 
soil building crops, such as clover, al- 
falfa, vetch, peas, etc. With these soil 
builders assured, the settler with a 
purpose has the pleasure of beholding 
the mortgage melt and likewise enjoy 
the security of knowing his children 
will inherit fertile fields. 

Our soil varies from light sand to 
sandy loam and clay loam. The latter 
two soils constitute the base of our 
agricultural lands and are destined to 
become most favorably known for its 
meat, vegetables and dairy products, 
and the big red apple, always where 
“McGregor sits’—at the head of the 
table. 

Our wealth in virgin forests of hard- 
woods and soft woods, save an occa- 
sional tract here and there, is no more, 
and the thousands of acres of rich, 
fire-swept, cut-over lands, with its de- 
caying stumps and verdant carpets of 
luxuriant blue grass, as valuable as 
any field crop, accessible by good 
roads and convenient to schools now 
offer an inviting field to the real force 
that makes a nation—the pioneer set- 
tler—who, however, will not be oblig- 
ed to face the early pioneer problem 
of hewing out a home in the green 
timber, as the woodsman’s axe and 
the torch have prepared the way for 
even the tenderfoot with a longing for 
the simple life. “It’s an ill wind that 
blows no good.” 

The greatest beds of the purest 
limestone in the world are located in 
Presque Isle county and the adjacent 
county of Alpena. The famous blue 
grass region of Kentucky is bottomed 
on limestone, so it is not strange that 
blue grass flourishes here as in the 
most favored localities where the 
value of the land is highest, because 
“Grass is King” in the plant life in 
the world over. 


A GLANCE at the map of Michigan 


By JOHN G. KRAUTH of Millersburg 


It is also not surprising that alfalfa, 
red and alsike clover grow here as per- 
sistently as blue grass, and these most 
envied assets, protected from winter 
killing by a never-failing mantle of 
snow, assures the grower of all kinds 
of livestock the cheapest and highest 
form of bone, muscle and fat makers. 

In this region, recording no crop 
failures, and alike healthful to man 
and beast, I recognize the shepherd’s 
home and for thirteen successive 
years I was everything but a wet 
nurse in the care of lambs at the 
Rainy Lake Ranch in Presque Isle 
county, and while the dairy cow and 
the growing of beef—grass fat—is 
very profitable there is, however, no 
branch of farming that requires so 
little attention, yields so great a prof- 
it for the money invested and per- 
forms so valuable a service to the 
land, particularly wild land, as sheep. 

My first experience at the Rainy 
Lake Ranch was with a band of grade 
Merinos, but drifted into black faces. 
Experience and observation enable me 
to say that all the middle wools and 
fine wools thrive here, it is but a mat- 
ter of preference—and care. 

The sheep sheds on the Rainy Lake 
Ranch were draft-proof on the north, 
east and west sides, with wide doors 
on the south side, and they were nail- 
ed open all winter. No matted wool 
or snotty noses in my flock as a re- 
sult. 

During the summer the sheds were 
darkened, as a protection from flies 
and the midday heat, the cheapest 


service ever rendered to a sheep or 
any other dumb brute. Never bred 
ewes before November 20, as then the 
lambs come with a warm sun, when 
the ewes were on grass and could 
lamb out in the wild pasture during 
the day with little danger of losing 
lambs from exposure. Penned heavy 
ewes up at sundown and released them 
late in the morning, then if any lambs 
were dropped during the night or early 
in the morning, they were almost sure 
to be strong and independent. My 
years of profit saved by just a little in- 
expensive attention at the proper time. 

Wintered sheep on red and alsike 
clover, alfalfa, pea straw and oat 
straw and a very slight ration of oats, 
but more often none at all, and an oc- 
casional feed of bran if a laxative were 
necessary. 

The wool crop and droppings al- 
ways paid for the feed and care, mak- 
ing no charge for pasture on our low- 
priced land, as my sheep were render- 
ing me a valuable service by clean- 
ing and enriching my cut-over land. 

There are but a few large bands of 
sheep in my immediate vicinity as 
most of our settlers are engaged in 
mixed farming. However, there are 
many small flock owners, and at this 
writing, their sheep are a gladdening 
sight to the eye of a shepherd. 

The dairy and. beef strain of cattle 
are here also, from the purest to the 


scrubbiest, scrubs predominating as 
in all new localities. 
The farmer’s. silo-wintered and 


grass-fattened cattle and the thin stuff 


‘ting out 200 acres to apple trees an) 


March, 1919 


brought here in carload lots from th 
outside in the spring to feed on th 
woodland pasture and marketed ir 
the fall maketh “the man with th 
hoe” smile—and thumb automobilk 
catalogues. 
Our livestock is marketed in Buf 
falo, Detroit and Chicago, with a ney 
plant in course of construction at Bay 
City, Mich., to care for the growin; 
livestock industry. 
The Big Red Apple 
Almost every farm here has its ney 
er-failing orchard and large commer 
cial orchards are following, the lates 
newcomer being A. F. Bunting of De 
troit, an experienced apple growe 
and the owner of orchards. Afte 
scanning the state over for an orchar 
site, Mr. Bunting finally, on Augus 
20, last, selected 320 acres of heavy 
clay loam, fire-swept, 
near Onaway, in this county, 
which a few years ago supported 
heavy growth of maple, beech, ely 
birch, basswood, hemlock, with 
small sprinkling of pine, and with a 
experienced force immediately bega 
to clear this land and up to Decen 
ber 9 had cleared and stumped 30 
acres, besides plowing 150 acres, at 
total expense of $3,100, paying wa 
prices for labor and dynamite. Thi 
spring Mr. Bunting contemplates pu 


at the same time plant the entire 3(| 
acres to beans to properly aid in fi 
ting the land for the orchard. j 
The writer is well aware that man) 
homeseekers avoid land in the tin 
ber belts on account of the time an 
expense involved in clearing whe 
never in the memory of living ma 
has the business of farming in all i 
branches been so remunerative ar 
assured and the means so readily 0! 
tained for fitting the land for tl 
plow as now. I might also add: S¢ 
dom do the proceeds from the fir 
crop fail to defray the entire expen) 
of clearing old cuttings. 1 
The exaggerated impression of t) 
obstacles to overcome in subduing 0 
fire-swept cuttings has discourag/ 
many worthy homseekers from acqu’ 
ing their own fireside, but “what’s 0) 
man’s loss is another’s gain.” The) 
is only one crop of land and nort 
eastern Michigan is gradually b) 
surely finding its allotted space in t 
| 


sun without much fireworks, either, 


The announcement has been ma 
recently that Carr & Barrett are 
move their saw mill from Hendri 
to Newberry. The mill will be reb 
near the Horner flooring plant wh 
a site has already been secured. C 
& Barrett, it is understood, have 
tered into a contract with the lo 
according to the Newberry News. 
Horner people, who recently secu 
control of a tract of 30,000 acres 
virgin hardwood south of Newbe 
have decided to lumber and manuf 
ture the tract at once. The logs 
to be hauled over the tracks of 
Charcoal Iron company to McMil 
and from there over the South Sh 
to Newberry, where they will be s 
ed into lumber and manufactured i 
flooring. This is one of the fin 
tracks of hardwood remaining un 
in the peninsula. 


The Swedish, Norwegian and 
nish Lutheran churches of Calu 
in common with other churches 
those synods throughout the Uni 
States, have launched a campaign 
raise $500,000 to be used in ree 
struction work in Europe. 


The 85th Division, in which is@ 
large number of Cloverland boys, 
been ordered home from France, 

a) 
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OR YEARS the writer has been im- 
R pressed with the possibilities of 
the sheep industry in Cloverland. 
le has felt that there should be a 
ock, small or large, on the farm of 
very settler who has a liking for 
heep and sheep management, and 
hat includes a great many farms. 
No industry can thrive in these days 
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By J. A. JEFFERY of Duluth 


flock, she seemed pleased to tell me of 
her successes, and of her failures as 
well, and of her general methods. Her 
ewes were of mixed Shropshire and 
Hampshire blood. Upon these the 
previous season she had crossed a 
Shropshire ram. 


Sheep's paradise. 


Thousands of similar acres in Cloverland. 


ithout intelligent management. And, 
conversely, most industries thrive with 
itelligent management. 


Here is a case of splendid success 
at came to my attention a few years 
30. I had many times passed a farm 
a which there was frequently seen a 
ery attractive, though not large, flock 
{ sheep. It was a sufficiently strik- 
1g bunch to greatly interest me and 
‘qe day I visited the farm to learn 
ore of it. 


My knock brought to the door of the 
jome a bright young girl. I asked 
here I might find the “boss.” The 
»ply was: “She is in the back yard.” 
“But I mean the man boss.” 
(“There is no man boss.” 

“Very well, then I shall be glad to 
he the lady boss.” 

|The “lady boss” received me pleas- 
atly, and when she was convinced 
tat I really was interested in her 


Hon. E. G. Quamme of St. Paul, 
President of Federal Land Bank 


Of her 65 ewes, 62 had dropped 104 
lambs, and of these she had saved 95 
splendid lambs, losing only nine. This 
was an increase of 153 per cent. The 
other ewes would drop lambs later. I 
do not recall the reason for the late 
breeding. 


“To meet with such success in say- 
ing your lambs,” I said, “you must 
have given your ewes very careful at- 
tention at lambing time.” She replied: 
“I was with every ewe when she drop- 
ped her lambs.” All of this told me 
that this woman not only loved her 
sheep, but possessed in very large de- 
gree that greatest of all instincts— 
the mother instinct. 


It may further interest and possibly 
surprise the reader to be told that on 
the shelves in the library-parlor, while 
waiting for the mid-day meal, I count- 
ed over 600 volumes, including com- 
plete sets of Shakespeare, Hugo, 


Irving, Cooper, etc., etc., with no 
books that could really be termed 
trashy. 

I was told of the plans for enlarging 
and caring for the flock. I was shown 
the new barn in course of construc- 
tion, partly to hold feed and partly to 
house sheep. I was asked to esti- 
mate the number of ewes the housing 
part would house conveniently. My 
estimate was 120. She had planned 
to have it house only 100, thus using 
splendid judgment from the sanitary 
standpoint. Abundant light was pro- 
vided. 
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There Should Be Sheep on Every Farm in Cloverland 


Cloverland is the country par excel- 
lent for sheep. All nature conspires 
to make the business succeed. The 
conditions of soil and climate make 
possible an abundance of summer and 
winter feed, and both assist the ani- 
mal to make the largest growth of 
mutton and wool. Every settler who 
likes sheep should have sheep. There 
is profit in the business. They are 
wonderfully efficient in clearing land. 
The farmer who has new land similar 
to that shown in our illustration has 
ideal pasturage for sheep. If these 
areas have clover and grass sown upon 
them (if they are not already seeded) 
and sheep are pastured on them, the 


Four of the ninety-five lambs, and their mothers. 


Successful sheep raising will depend 
upon three things: Good stock, good 
care and good environment. Environ- 
ment ,in this case, includes soil, clim- 
ate, natural feed and water. In one of 
the illustrations a picture taken at 
the time of the visit in early June, is 
shown the quality of ewes and lambs. 
There is indicated something of the 
care they have received. Foreground 
and background show also something 
of the environment that renders so 
much of this north country so splen- 
did for the sheep industry. 


brush and weeds rapidly disappear 
and grass and clover occupy the land. 
Two things are thus accomplished. 
The sheep have done an important 
job in land clearing. They have de- 
veloped a permanent pasture. At the 
same time they have also produced a 
profitable crop of mutton and wool. 

Wise men tell us there is, and will 
be, a good demand for both mutton 
and wool for years to come. The time 
is at hand when every farm in Clover- 
land may become, to a greater or less 
degree, a sheep farm. 


Farms Offered to Energetic Men Without Money 


(An interview with the President of the Federal Land Bank) 


NY penniless American citizen 
can have a farm, fully equipped 
and accessible to a desired mar- 

ket, till it for one year and obtain the 
full profit of his production without 
the payment of a single cent toward 
its purchase price, under a land set- 
tlement plan developed by President 
EK. G. Quamme, of the St. Paul Feder- 
al Land Bank. 


Details of the plan, which is nation 
wide in its scope and which expert 
economists and business men are con- 
fident will solve the land and crop 
production problems of the construc- 
tion period, were disclosed by Presi- 
dent Quamme recently. 


The inauguration of the plan re- 
quires the enactment of laws to re- 
move some existent restrictions and 
legalize new functions and the legis- 
latures of Minnesota and other states 
will be called upon to pass the neces- 
sary statutes. 

In brief, the plan provides for the 
utilization of tens of millions of acres 
of uncultivated but productive land 
throughout the United States by the 
chartering of large colonization com- 


panies, which, rigidly supervised by 
the state, will plan and fully equip 
thousands of farms in tracts of vary- 
ing size and sell them to the settler 
on annual payments, the first pay- 
ment not to be due until after the first 
year. 


Economists assert that it will solve 
the problem of providing land for the 
industrial workers. 


Sponsors of the plan, who already 
have placed it before members of the 
Minnesota legislature, point to the 
safeguarding of the settler and ease 
in obtaining a good home and a start 
in agriculture which it assures. 

Equal or even better opportunities 
to obtain a home and farm business is 
afforded the citizen of small capital, 
although even he is not required to 
pay a cent on his contract for the 
deed until after the first year, said 
President Quamme. After the first 
year thrift and energy are held, the 
only essentials to the success of the 
settler. 

Individual states would legalize the 
plan, but it is considered best where 
a number of contiguous states with 


closely similar agricultural conditions 
should co-operate in carrying ‘it out. 
Steps have been taken for such a 
move by Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


“Every thinking person knows that 
we have grave economic problems to 
solve in the next five to ten years,” 
said President Quamme. 


Emphasis should be placed on the 
securing of homes and lands for the 
industrial workers in the large cities 
because that is going to be the biggest 
phase of the problem. Most of our re- 
turning soldiers will go back in their 
farms and business they left and will 
thus be taken care of as soon as they 
are discharged from service. 

“Our population may reach 150,000.- 
900 in the next fifteen years, due to 
natural growth and immigration. And 
unless we increase our production of 
food and raw materials we will have 
reached a period w here it will be 
necessary to have a Hoover rationing 
us all the time. 

“Rural population is decreasing and 
city population increasing. Poverty 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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OU have been very kind to ask 

me to speak to you here today at 

this very busy meeting. I have 
nothing to sell you or to give away. 
Your friends that know my country 
want you to know more about this ex- 
cellent opportunity for the cattlemen 
of the southwest. For three days 
problems confronting you cow men 
have been discussed, and the biggest 
one seems to be future range. Thirty 
million acres of idle land called Great- 
er Cloverland, awaits your pleasure in 
Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Some of these lands are 
in grass, brush or need seeding, but 
all can be made into good permanent 
range land and eventually develop in- 
to farming lands. 


During the fall of 1917 you will re- 
member that the government. sent 
out a demand that we produce more 
food. “Food will win the war.” With 
this broad demand special attention 
was laid upon the need for increased 
production of beef, mutton and wool. 
No one had an idea how long the war 
would last and to what extent we 
would have to increase the food sup- 
ply. The west was already crowded, 
as you so well know. Mr. Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ association, came to 
the Great Lakes former timber cut- 
over section where he had been in- 
formed there were millions of acres 
of idle lands that grew a very nutri- 
tious grass and brouse. He visited 
this country called Cloverland and 
found all conditions favorable for ex- 
perienced sheep and cattle men to go 
there and successfully increase the 
nation’s wool and meat supply. 

The land owners of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan were the first to 
take advantage of Mr. Hagenbarth’s 
advice and arranged to offer their idle 
cut-over lands to the western sheep 
and cattlemen that the nation could 
supply sufficient food to feed her 
great army, and people at home, also 
wool for clothing. 

We presented definite lease option 
propositions to western stockmen at 
the National Wool Growers’ conven- 
tion at Salt Lake City in January, 
1918. This was the first time that 
these lands were ever offered to 
stockmen for grazing purposes. The 
lumbermen had held their lands in- 
tact, not wishing to be bothered with 
fires that were often started by set- 
tlers while they were still lumber- 
ing. But when this national cry went 
out for production they felt it their 
duty to do everything to supply the 
nation’s needs. 

As a result of this meeting in the 
west with these stockmen at Salt 
Lake City and the follow-up informa- 
tion received through the Cloverland 
Magazine, 43 western grazers came to 
Cloverland and picked out tracts for 
ranches. During the year 1918, 2,000,- 
000 pounds of beef and 2,000,000 
pounds of mutton, more than ever 
was produced in Cloverland before, 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


(Before the Arizona Cattle Men’s Convention at Phoenix, February 14, 1919 


were sent to the Chicago market. The 
westerners found the grasses growing 
there very nutritious. They found suf- 
ficient good drinking water for their 
stock on every section of land; they 
found that the rainfall was so dis- 
tributed through the hot summer 
months as to protect the country 
against such a thing as drought. 

This was the first year’s demonstra- 
tion of what the westerners could do 
in this Great Lakes section where the 
United States Department of Interior 
says there are over 30,000,000 acres 
of cut-over lands that are idle today, 
and that with proper development, 
they make good farming lands. 


This first year’s movement or dem- 
onstration was mostly confined to the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, called 
Cloverland, because there clover is a 
weed. Today, the entire Great Lakes 
cut-over section with its 30,000,000 of 
acres, western stockmen will find 
wonderful opportunities to develop 
finishing ranches which will work 
very nicely with their breeding 
ranches in the west. This entire ter- 
ritory is now called Greater Clover- 
land. 

When the movement was first start- 
ed, some western people remarked 
that the grass was too soft and would 
not. produce the desirable flesh for 
finishing stock. One of the largest 
stockmen in the northwest who op- 
erates in several states, started to 
visit that territory early in the spring 
of 1918. He was discouraged about 
the opportunities when he met some 
people who misrepresented the propo- 
sition to him and turned around and 
went back to Montana when he was 
about half way there. But in Septem- 
ber, he heard what excellent gains 
the western sheep and cattle were 
making in Cloverland, that had been 
shipped from drought stricken sec- 
tions. He made a personal visit and 
after spending three weeks there, 
looking over the country and visiting 
farms, thus giving the country a care- 


ful inspection, he bought 100,000 
acres. 
We do not wish to make great 


claims of what this country will do 
for you. It is not a place where you 
can go and get rich in a year’s time. 
It is an opportunity where you can 
get lands that will develop into a 
good permanent ranch that will be im- 
proved after they have been grazed 
for a number of years and will in- 
crease much more in value than I 
dare say. Because, eventually, this 
country is destined to be the greatest 
dairy section in the United States, It 
produces all crops necessary for the 
growing and finishing of all kinds of 
live stock. 

We have on the average an eight 
months’ grazing season and four 
months when you have to feed. Some 
years the feeding period will not be 


I 


would do so. He and his partner, M. 
S. Plummer, purchased a township 
for their finishing ranch. They will 


so long. Last winter some of our ship 1,000 head of big cattle about 
stockmen only had to feed their April first. They have grass there on 
stock-cattle 59 days. The winters are their new ranch already for twice 
not so severe as they are in many’ that many, but they want to go at it 


in a conservative manner, They have 
a breeding ranch here in Arizona. Mr. 
King was so pleased with the country 
that he desired that other Arizona 
cattlemen should know about this 
new range country, and he has, 
through his paper, made it possible 
for a number of you to learn consid- 
erable about it. Up to date 12 Arizo- 
na cattlemen have arranged tracts in 
Cloverland where they will ship stock 
this coming spring. Likewise, in 
other states you will find a number 


(Continued on Page 39) 


other northern states, because of the 
fact that the Great Lakes temper the 
climate. These same lakes insure us 
against drought, and seem to guard 
off cyclones, tornadoes, damaging hail 
storms and the hot, sultry weather. 

About a year ago, I came to Tucson, 
Ariz., and met your friend, Frank M. 
King. I told him about the opportuni- 
ties in Cloverland.. He said it seemed 
too good to be true. Yet, when I told 
him I had nothing to sell, I just 
wanted him to come and look the 
country over, he promised me _ he 


die Name 


Johnston 


is “Famous for Biscuits’’ 


and has been for more than sixty years 


Our chocolate enrobed specialties 
such as Chocolate Angel Food, 
Chocolate Eclair, Chocolate Fig Cake 
and others are already very popular 
in Cloverland. 


If you have not as yet tried them, 
ask any high-class dealer in yourtown 


“The taste lingers” 


thi ety eis atin aa ve 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CoO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
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OW that the smoke of the world’s 
f great battle is clearing away, re- 

vealing the fiendish bloodthirsty 
plans of the enemy, civilization turns 
her eyes, blurred with the grime and 
dust of war, to America. The small, 
weak body of reconstruction is feebly 
crawling from the carnage, arfd 
though still bleeding, is slowly grow- 
ing in strength. It will take years 
before it will assume its former posi- 
tion in the universe, and then years 
to reach the stage of development 
that Democracy’s great war has made 
possible. Young America, how are 
you preparing yourself to meet Re- 
construction’s call for leadership, 
statesmanship, and fellowship? 


_ The industry that has been revolu- 
‘tionized and evolutionized more than 
any other in this world war is agricul- 
ture. Previous to the starvation and 
food necessities brought on by the 
war, people were prone to classify ag- 
riculture as a secondary industry. To- 
day, agriculture stands foremost. 
Europe is well aware of this fact, and 
America is fast coming to realize it. 
With this great change in agricultural 
conditions, thousands of young rural 
leaders and community builders are 
needed to replace the older men that 
‘have worked beyond their strength 
‘and endurance so that the son might 
fea forth into battle and check the 
‘Hun. The question now before you, 
youth of the nation, “what will you 
do?” 

In order to prepare for this present 
day emergency, a training should be 
‘sought under the direction of specially 
qualified men. No doubt the State 
‘Agricultural college offers the best op- 
\portunity, but is not within easy reach 
of a large class of students, both as 
to distance and preparation for en- 
trance. There is, however, an insti- 
‘tution located in the upper peninsula 
‘within easy reach of all—the Menomi- 
mee County Agricultural school, 

| In the past, the Menominee County 
\Agricultural school has offered a two 
year practical course in agriculture 
as a preparatory link between the 
eighth grade of the rural school and 
the junior class of the high school. 
‘The winter short course is especially 
designed to take up only the practical 
farm problems. This is a boiled-down 
course, intended for the person who 
‘has only the short winter months in 
which to further his education. Plans 
are now under way to introduce a four 
‘year course in agriculture, making the 
school a preparatory step toward col- 
lege entrance, as a sophomore. This 
will afford an opportunity to the 
young people who have missed out in 
their early education, and wish to fit 
themselves for college work. It will 
jalso enable people to procure a prac- 
tical course in agriculture, which can 
‘be taken directly back to the farm. 
‘The regular two year course will also 
be given, as has been the custom in 
\past years. 

| The school is located on a beautiful 
‘campus, three miles from the heart 
of the city of Menominee, within a 
‘block of the street car line. The 107 
acre farm upon which the school is 
located is equipped with all modern 
buildings and machinery, pure bred 
live-stock, poultry, orchard, and gar- 
den, making it a splendid field labora- 
tory for all practical and theoretical 
agricultural work. 

There is a large dormitory in con- 
nection with the school which offers 
all home conveniences at a very rea- 
Sonable rate. Tuition is free for 
everyone within the state. 

€ course of study is divided into 
four departments, with a competent 
instructor for each department, Stu- 
dents are allowed to choose any sub- 
ject they desire, but in order to re- 
ceive the diploma for a high school 
or college entrance, they must take 


By R. N. KEBLER of Menominee 


Menominee County Agricultura! School, R. N. Kebler, Superintendent. 
Tuition is free to all residing within the State of Michigan. 


the prescribed course of study. 

1. The agricultural course is based 
on general science, botany, bacteriolo- 
gy and chemistry as a foundation for 
the purely agricultural subjects such 
as horticulture, field crops, animal 
husbandry, dairy, feeds and feedings, 
farm management, soils and fertiliz- 
ers. All subjects are divided into 
their proper phases, and each phase 
is dealt with in due season to allow 
the field laboratory and farm and 
school equipment, to be used most 
advantageously. 


2. The manual training work dove- 
tails into the agricultural course, 
making it of a still more practical 
nature, 

The manual training course is or- 
ganized along four distinct lines— 
woodwork, forging, farm mechanics, 
and drawing. The various articles 
manufactured by the students have 
an agricultural trend and involve the 
care and handling of tools used in the 
common processes of farm handicraft. 

In the woodworking department in 
the basement of the main _ school 
building, the first year students are 
given benchwork, the projects select- 
ed conforming to actual farm and 


farmstead needs. The course is adapt- 
ed to the abilities of the individual 
student, yet conforms to a definitely 
organized arrangement of processes. 
Trap nests, brooders, self feeders, 
troughs, stanchions, model gates and 
fences, sack holders, fireless cookers, 
flytraps, butter workers and molds, 
eveners and harness racks are some 
of the problems demanding various 
degrees of skill. The second year 
students are given a course in carpen- 
try, involving the construction and re- 
pair of various farm buildings. 


A separate forge shop houses the 
equipment of the iron working classes. 
The students meet here for practice 
in the construction of rings, chains, 
cold shuts, clevises, neck-yoke and 
whiffle-tree irons and clips, and sim- 
ple tools. Particular emphasis is 
placed on iron repair work on imple- 
ments by welding, riveting, and use 
of bolts and straps. 

In the farm mechanics classes, in- 
struction is given in surveying, drain- 
age, types and care of farm machin- 
ery, gas engines and motors, and the 
heating, lighting, and plumbing sys- 
tems in use on the farm. Davidson’s 
“Agricultural Engineering” is used as 


Demonstration cattle on Menominee County Agricultural School farm. 


Preparimg to Meet America’s Call for Better F arming 


a text for theoretical instruction, but 
actual shop and field experience in the 
operation, care, and repair of mechan- 
ical devices used about the farm fur- 
nishes the practical knowledge. 

The course in drawing offered to 
both the first and second year stu- 
dents is correlated with their wood 
and iron work and covers the drafting, 
of woodshopandforge projects, details 
in the design and construction of farm 
buildings, and the plotting of fields 
and drainage systems. 

With the gradual extension of work 
along industrial lines, plans are being 
formulated for the introduction of 
short courses in cement work and 
simple plumbing, as applied to agricul- 
tural needs. 

Through the academic course we en- 
deavor to broaden and advance each 
student’s education along those lines 
which are commonly recognized as 
essential for good, intelligent citizen- 
ship. To this end the effort is made 
to train him in the ability to speakand 
write clearly, intelligently and forci- 
bly, and to find pleasure and profit in 
reading; to familiarize him with the 
principles of our government and the 
outstanding features of our history; 
to cultivate the knowledge and skill 
necessary for solving such mathe- 
matical problems as arise in connec- 
tion with the farm and home, and to 
enable him to keep accurate business 
records. In short, the aim of this 
course is to help the student grow in- 
to a well-rounded, worth-while citizen, 
instead of permitting him to develop 
into a mere machine. 

The home economics course is theo- 
retical and practical, thus training the 
hands as well as the head. Through 
the course in cookery the _ student 
gains much practical experience in 
the preparation of wholesome and 
nourishing foods. She learns how to 
plan, prepare and serve meals attract- 
ively in the home. The sewing course 
gives the student knowledge of 
stitches, garment making and pattern 
drafting. Information on economical 
use of materials at hand, cost and 
quality of materials, suitable colors, 
etc., teaches the girl what it means 
to be well dressed at all times and 
places and with little expense. 

By establishing laws of sanitation, 
proper feeding, good dressing and ar- 
tistic surroundings, housework be- 
comes a pleasure, not a drudgery. Our 
dwelling becomes a home, not merely 
a house. The result of this training is 
skilled, healthful, happy homemakers. 
Just as the welfare of a nation is 
founded upon the welfare of families, 
so the welfare of a family depends up- 
on its having a healthful, happy 
home. 

The schedule of academics and vo- 
cational studies offered by this-school 
will prepare the student to become a 
well educated agricultural leader, 
qualified to assist democracy through 
the paths of rural reconstruction. 


William Johnson and Fred Rhodes, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, have taken a ten- 
year lease of the Liberty theatre in 
the Odd Fellows building, Negaunee. 
The picture house will be operated un- 
der the title of Negaunee Amusement 
company. Messrs. Johnson and Rhodes 
are quoted as prominent business men 
of the Soo and thoroughly understand 
the moving picture show business. 


Several copper country people will 
be obliged to refund money that had 
been sent them in allotment checks. 
It is said mistakes were made by the 
war risk insurance bureau of the war 
department. This will prove to be a 
great hardship to many people in that 
section who have depended on the al- 
lotments they had received. 
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James J, Corbett, ex-champion 
heavyweight of the world has gone 
to Universal City where he will be 
featured in the films. It is said that 
Corbett is longing to appear in a pic- 
ture in a regular free-for-all mixup in 
order to illustrate how the fistic 
science can overcome mere brute 
force. 


FOR 
Shorthand Comments on Recent 
Productions 
By the printer’s devil. 


“Under the 
manager. 

“The Silver King”—A bank cashier. 

“Jane Goes A-Wooing”—Bachelors, 
Beware! 

“The Gold Cure’—Recommended 
for financial weaknesses. 

“The Secret Garden’—Produceg 
blossoms on the nose. 

“The Danger Zone’—Telling wifey 
she’s looking older. 

“The -Bluffer’—Giddy young giri of 
forty. 

“Fair Enough”’—-Heads, I 
Tails, you lose. 

‘TLife’s Greatest Problem’—Cetting, 
today, our daily bread. 

“Love in a Hurry’—Pause a mo- 
ment, consider the cost of a steam- 
heated flat. 

“The Midnight Stage’—When the 
boys sing “Sweet Adeline.” 

“Out of the Shadow’—And when 
the “flu” is over— 

“The Panther Woman”’—Some bear- 
cat. 

“The Siren’s Song’—Steam caliope 
with the circus. 

‘Smiles’—First aid to perfect di- 
gestion. 

“Woman”’—? 


Top’—tThe assistant 


win-— 


ARNE 
Mary Pickford has been stricken 
with influenza but it is reported that 
she is not seriousy ill. Mary always 
was strong on being right in style. 


They’re regular dare-devils in the 
movies. Take Marie Wolcamp for in- 
stance ‘and the thrillers in which she 
appears. But we'll let you in on a 
dead secret—when Marie was recent- 
ly visited by a burglar, she acted just 
like any other girl would — she 
screamed so lustily that Mr. Burglar 
took to his heels. 

Bee 

Mabel Normand and Mae Marsh, 
botk stars with the Goldwyn pictures, 
have been laid up with the “flu” but 
are now back working on their new- 
est pictures. 

Bere 


Ladies, would you give $250 to kiss 
Charlie Chaplin? Lady Stewart Mc- 
Kenzie, a visiting noblewoman from 
Scotland did, with the stipulation that 
the money was to be given to the Red 
Cross. And where was Mildred Har- 
ris all this time? Mildred is Charlie’s 
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Famous Players-Paramount 


™ARGUERITE CLARK fil 


These popular stars are great tee with Cloverland movie fans 


brand new wife and—wouldn’t you be 
jealous if hubby could sell his kisses 
for $250 apiece? 


A new film concern will release a 
twice-a-week news reel called Kino- 
grams through the exchanges of the 
World Film Corporation. Terry Ram- 
saye and Ray Hall are the instigators 
of the latest news pictures and their 
past experience and success in the 
field of motion pictures insures “Kino- 
grams” a place on the program of 
progressive theaters. 


Box 


Sessue Hayakawa, the clever Jap- 
anese screen star, will, it is rumored, 
soon return to Japan where he will 
produce some of the best of the Jap- 
anese stage classics. The Hayakawa 
type of acting appeals to American 
audiences on account of his repres- 
sion in deep emotional roles. The 
French type with its superfluous ges- 
tures and extravagant facial expres- 
sion, leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion, and the American people are an 
imaginative race. They love to feel 
for themselves all the emotions which 
they imagine the character feels and 
Hayawaka by a flash of his eye can 
convey adequately to the audience an 
emotion which in a French drama 
would appear over-acted. 

BOX - 

W. D. Griffith, producer of “Birth 
of a Nation,” “Hearts of the World,” 
“The Great Love,” and other famous 
screen pictures has been asked to 
lead a fight against the proposed fed- 
eral censorship bureau. The federal 
censorship board is a part of the 
Randall bill which it is expected will 
shortly be introduced in congress. Mr, 
Griffith’s views as to censorship for 
motion pictres are well known, he 
being very much opposed to censor- 
ship in any form, and that he will 
make an ideal leader in the fight 
against the proposed bill is admitted 
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by everybody connected with the mo- 


tion picture industry in America. 


More power to him, 


A long time ago in the play “The 
Fortune Hunter,” everybody insisted 
that John Barrymore marry a girl 
with oodles of money. Jack had 
never met the girl but his friends 
said everything would be arranged if 
he would only promise to marry the 
girl. Finally Jack said, ‘“What’s wrong 
with her?” And now in the picture, 
“Here Comes the Bride,’ he marries 
a veiled lady and when the veil is lift- 
ed he doesn’t kiss her. When you see 
her on the screen, you won't blame 


him! 

Oe 

The champion “baby vamp” is at 

work. Marie Osborn in a trip across 
country is stopping at all the big cit- 
ies and kissing all the officials, may- 
ors, governors and all. However, 
there will probably be only a few di- 
vorce cases on this account as Marie 
is only seven. 

Beye 


Many of the big producing compa- 
nies are sending out their films to be 
printed by commercial film concerns 
such as the Rothacker Film Manufac- 
turing company of Chicago, a mam- 
moth plant devoted to the making of 
motion pictures for business or com- 
mercial purposes. They find that the 
making of positive film entails a 
heavy outlay in equipment and that 
in the long run they can do as well 
by having other concerns already 
equipped for the work, do their fin- 
ishing. 

SAeyse 


Paramount-Artcraft, releasing their 
products through the exchanges of 
the Famous Players—Lasky corpora- 
tion, were the first to place really big 
stars on their program and are still 
among the recognized leaders in the 
film industry. With such stars as 
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Fairbanks, Mary and Jack Pickford, 


Pauline Fredrick, Dorothy Dalton, D, 
W. Griffith, Cecil B. DeMille, Julian” 


Eltinge, George Beban, J. Stuart 
Blackton, Sessue Hayawaka, Vivian 
Martin, Billie Burke, Enid Bennett, 
Charles Ray, Wallace Reid, Wm. §, 
Hart, George M. Cohan, Geraldine | 
Farrar, Elsie Ferguson, Marquerite 
Clark and John Barrymore, together | 
with their plan of national advertising 
in the largest magazines, they man- 
ate to hold the lead among film pro- 


ducers although the competition is 
getting stronger constantly. Through | 
the Saturday Evening Post and other 
publications of immense circulation 
you are being constantly urged to go) 
to the theater showing the Para-| 
mount-Artcraft sign. 

Theater parties are becoming the 
vogue in many cities and towns and| 
the idea of taking your friends to a) 
motion picture house for an hour or 
more by way of entertaining is} 
achieving popularity. Usually mana- 
gers are only too glad to co- -operate | 
with the entertainer in providing 
good amusement and the idea works 
equally well whether you are giving 
a party for children or grown-ups. Try 
it next time you ae planning a party, 


Among the readers of this page| 
there are many who would like to 
learn by what processes the pictures| 
are made and we will undertake to 
explain step by step in an early is, 
sue, using illustrations which will ex 
plain the various stages in the pro 
cess. 


} 


ppeses . | 
Now that the war is over and the 
“flu” epidemic well under contro 
everywhere, the American public wil 
turn again to the motion pictures fo) 
the pleasure and excitement whicl) 
seems part and parcel of Americal) 
life. In no other form of amusemen 
can be found the variety of entertain 
ing and instructive matter than ij 
provided at a very nominal price a 
the motion picture theaters. 


Kenneth Webb had lots of fun wit) 
his company when making “The A( 
venture Shop,” a picturization of Bu 
Fisher’s “The Green Gullabloo, 
There were fights and rough stuff a) 
through it and Webb says that he ha 
the time of his life standing on th 
side lines and watching his players gt 
all mussed up. 

The question of whether Sunda 
shows are a help or a detriment to) 
community is to be decided by loc 
option vote in New York state. | 
some sections of that state motic 
picture shows on Sunday are a matt 
of course, and again in other sectio1 
they are frowned upon. Looking 
the matter with the eye of the publi 
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Northwest. 


“NINETEEN HUNDRED NINETEEN 


Will it be Cloverland’s Year 


of Greatest Development? 


We KNOW we live in the most wonderful country under the sun, but 
there are MILLIONS OF PEOPLE who are unacquainted with the Great 


MOTION PICTURES WILL CARRY YOUR MESSAGE 


Entertaining, Interesting, Artistic, Authentic, Convincing—the Modern 
Method of Advertising, 


KENNETH R. EDDY 
The Movie Man of Cloverland 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
(Successor to Chippewa Film Company) 


a He can put your proposition into pictures that breathe the 

x) BEAUTIES and OPPORTUNITIES of Cloverland. 
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x “PHOTOPLAYLETS” 
Advertising Films in Short Lengths for All 


Lines of Business 


Posed-from-life subjects, each a complete little 
story in itself and colored to suit purchaser. 
The NEWEST and FINEST Screen Advertising 


KENNETH R. EDDY 


The Movie Man of Cloverland 
MENOMINEE, MICH. ; 
Exclusive Representative for Photoplaylets Throughout Cloverland. } 
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ng given a good, wholesome and clean 
mtertainment which is deprived to 
jthers in certain sections, through a 
complexity of legal decisions and intol- 
rance, 

Boe 


Particularly timely is a new release 
f McClure Productions called, “The 
‘ighting Roosevelts,” a picture depict- 
og the life and works of Theodore 
hoosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt himself fur- 
ished the greater part of the material 
rom which the scenario was made and 
ad taken an active interest in the 
rogress of the work from its incep- 
‘ion. That there will be a big demand 
lor this picture from all sections of 
his country is realized and a number 
f extra prints from the original will 
eep this demand DU at 


} 


“Wid” Gunning of New York left 
or Los Angeles on Jan. 15th, where 
e will locate. He has taken his fam- 
y with him and expects to make Los 
ngeles his permanent home. Mr. 
tunning publishes a book of film re- 
iews called ‘“Wids” which has come 
>) be known as the exhibitor’s “bible”, 
'o truthful and careful are his re- 
jews on the new meee tions, 


| “The Romance of Happy Valley” is 
1e latest of the D. W. Griffith produc- 
,ons featuring Robert Harron and Lil- 
jan Gish. Like all other Griffith pic- 
ures, “The Romance of Happy Val- 
xy” ranks among the screen master: 
ieces from the producer of “The 
‘irth of a Nation,” “Intolerance” and 
'Hearts of the World.” 
Boe 


_“Cloverland” has recently been en- 
hea to include the northern part of 
Visconsin and surrounding country. 
yhis opens up a new field for the in- 
eased facilities of the “Cloverland 
fagazine” and we trust that our read- 
rs throughout the newly added terri- 
pry will not be backward in sending 
for use in these columns, news of 
je pictures and picture houses in 
neir vicinity. The “movies” are the 
ae one bright spot in a goodly num- 
er of somewhat drab lives and to add 
) the pleasure and entertainment af- 
prded by the pictures this page is 
onducted by the publishers of “Clo- 
erland Magazine.” 


| One of the big New York dailies re- 
ently published a_ sensational story 
cating that: “With a rendezvous that 
voked as if it might be the den of 
aovie’ stricken juveniles who had 
ombined the melodramatic ideas of 
ime novel writers with those of 
scenario writers of today, detectives 
crested three youths in a cellar den 
+ No. 2756 Highth avenue.” We can- 
ot help but add: “Who did they pick 
a before the 1 Med arrived?” 


For those Michigan people who are 
opatient under the present dry laws 
\e Suggest a trip to Pump, N. C. 


‘ens of thousands of persons are be- 
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Harold Lockwood’s last picture be- 
fore he died a victim to the influeuza 
was “The Great Romance,” in which 
he appears opposite Ruby DeRemer 
under the banner of Screen Classics. 
This picture is now ready for the 
market and the many lovers of Har- 
old Lockwood are eagerly awaiting its 
debut. 

Pauline Fredrick is another of the 
recent stars to sign a contract with 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 
and having completed her first pic- 
ture under the new brand, Miss Fred- 
rick and her husband, Willard Mack 
have gone to the west coast studios 
where they will work together in a 


new play, taken from a recent stage | 


success. Mr. Mack is a scenarist of 
ability besides having a reputation as 
a sterling actor on both stage and 
screen. 


Speste 
The United States government is 
using motion pictures very largely 
in its several departments since the 


war demands were met successfully | 
The | 


by the use of motion pictures. 


Department of Labor, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and the Depart- | 


ment of the Interior have outlined 
plans which will necessitate the use 
of a large amount of fim which will 
be taken in various parts of the coun- 
try. We trust that the Development 
Bureau will see to it that the section 
of the United States designated as 
“Cloverland” will be given a goodly 
share of representation in the com- 
ing pictures. 


The famous stage success “Arizo- | 


na” has been screened with ‘‘Doug.” 
Fairbanks in the leading role. The 
story was enacted for the screen sev- 
eral years ago, but it was decided 
that with the improvements made in 
all lines of motion picture work that 


a new screen version of this well- | 
known play could be produced which | 


would rank high among the classics 
of the screen, The new “Arizona” is 
meeting with great success which 
fact indicates that people will go to 


see the best screen productions sev- | 


eral times just as we have been ac- 
customed to see a stage play a sec- 
ond time or to re-read a_ favorite 
book. 

Spee 


It is to be hoped that those Clover 
land companies now being or prev- 
iously organized, who have grazing 
lands for sale or rent, or who pro- 


pose to interest grazers in the possi- | 
bilities of this section, will not over- | 
look the potency of the movies in car- | 
rying their message to those it is de- | 


sired to reach. Truthful, convincing, 


entertaining, the motion picture meth- | 


od of advertising is particularly well 


adapted to cover this field. This sea- | 
son will open up greater opportuni- | 
ties for Cloverland than this section 


has ever known before. 
pared to take the greatest advantage 
of these opportunities? 


Are you pre- | 


as to terms and exclusive territory. We have a special offer for you today. 
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CLEAR AS ora) 
Chosen for Tone 


Pet is the phonograph with 

the wonderful, pure, natural 
tone that you’ve dreamed of, but 
never imagined actually existed. 
Sonora’s perfection is most strik- 
ingly illustrated by comparison. 
The more instruments you hear 
the more thoroughly convinced 
you will be that there is no in- 
strument that equals the Sonoral 
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A complete line of superb 
models is now available. 


$50 to $1000 


YAHR & LANGE DRUG CO. 


= MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The Highest ClassTalking Machine in the World 
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To Our Cloverland Dealers: 


We are exclusive representatives of the famous Sonora phonographs 
in this territory. It is the fastest selling and most satisfactory machine 
on the market. 

We invite inquiries from music, furniture, jewelry and drug stores 


YAHR & LANGE DRUG CO. 
207-215 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


The First National Bank 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Commercial Banking, Business conducted in all 


its branches, including 


Foreis §n and Domestic Exenanae 
Colle ections, Bond Department, 


Savings Department, 
Safe Deposit Vaults. | 
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ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS AMD INDIVIDUALS INVITED 


CLOVERLAND 
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PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 


land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 


These lands 


are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 
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Our Own Ninth Federal District 
Made Great Record 


By HON. ARTHUR R. ROGERS 


Tro machinery for floating the 
First Loan in the Ninth district 
was crude and inadequate. In 
spite of this, we raised $75,926,250, a 
large proportion of which was financed 
by the banks rather than by the 
public. 

Appreciating that the First Loan 
methods were faulty, an entire new 
system was adopted for the Second 
Loan, the thought being that with 
the war continuing as it might for 
years, it was vital that the govern- 
ment securities be distributed as 
widely as possible. We knew that if 
the big majority of individuals did not 
each do his share it would not be 
possible to secure the funds that 
would be needed and asked for from 
time to time. In addition, we were 
firmly convinced that the only way 
the people could be made to appreci- 
ate the significance of the war as a 
whole and the financial problem 
specifically was by selling securities 
to them—by making them bondholders 
or co-partners, if you please, in the 
governmental concern. 

Our Second Loan went off better 
than the First. We were asked for 
$105,000,000, and we subscribed $182,- 
940,350. 

The Third Loan was still better, and 
with an allotment of $105,000,000 we 
subscribed $180,920,450, or 172.2 per 
cent of our allotment. We topped the 
list in oversubscription. 

The Fourth Loan request was for 
$210,000,000, and we subscribed $242,- 
046,050, or 115 per cent. No attempt 
was made in the Fourth Loan to over 
subscribe; in fact, our people were 
told that we did not want them to do 
more than to take their allotment. 
We could not hold them back, how- 
ever, and the $32,000,000 extra shows 
the impetus that Ninth district loyalty 
had gained. 


Distribution of Bonds. 


The method of distributing bonds 
in this district has been unique in 
many ways and has made bond selling 
history that other districts and nations 
have and will study and attempt to 
copy. 

We are an agricultural district. Up 
to April, 1917, our people had never 
purchased bonds. For the most part, 
they did not know what a bond was. 
During the past twenty months our 
people have not only been educated to 
what a government security is, but 
the district has changed from one in 
which they were practically no bond 
buyers to one that boasts considerably 
over one and a quarter million bond 
holding individuals. In the Fourth 
Liberty loan, bonds were sold to 
1,301,856 individuals in this district, 
the average purchase per individual 
being $185.92. 

A very proper question and one that 
has been asked is: Don’t the banks 
and trust companies of this district 
buy a large portion of the Liberty 
bonds? 

Startling as it may seem, our an- 
swer is decidedly—No. As a matter 
of fact, practically no bonds have been 
sold to either banks or trust com- 
panies in the Third and Fourth Lib- 
erty bond campaigns except in a few 
instances where these institutions 
bought them of their own volition or 
in order to help out a local situation 
which needed temporary assistance. 


Value of Distribution. 


We must recognize, and I am sure 
we do, that with 25 per cent of the 
district’s population owning Fourth 
Liberty bonds, plus other individuals 
who purchased bonds of preceding 
issues, We have brought into this dis- 
trict a moral influence for good govy- 
ernment that will be of inestimable 
value and will be forcibly expressed 
in improved conditions. 

Don’t you think that the owning of 
government securities by so large a 
percentage of our people is going to 
be a safe ground against the spread 


, 
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of Bolshevism? Stockholders in a 
concern won’t purposely wreck that 
concern. 

In addition to this public benefit, it, 
is hoped that by buying and owning) 
government securities our people have 
learned the first principle at least ofa 
necessity for saving, as well as the 
benefits and the joy of thrift and 
economy. 


The District’s Difficulties. 


The floating of these immense bond 
issues in the Ninth district has been 
difficult for many reasons. As I have 
said before, our people were not ac- 
customed to the buying of bonds, and. 
it was necessary to educate them, not! 
only as to the value of these securi- 
ties, but as to the necessary details, 
of bond buying and bond owning; and, 
beside this, we have had practically 
no war contracts in the entire Ninth 


| 
| 


Hon. A. R. Rogers 


district. Our money for investmen 
has come to us through the regula 
channels and as the result of marke’ 
ing products of the soil, or conductin 
the regular business of the distric 
In fact, many lines of business hay 
been seriously handicapped becaus| — 
of war conditions, and this of cours 
has been an added handicap to bon 
sales. 

We have been further hampered b 
having in certain parts of our distri 
decidedly pro-German citizens aD 
communities, where the propaganda ( 
enemy nations has had the effect (| 
interfering seriously with the work ( 
our committees. 


Our Pre-eminence. 


Notwithstanding all these difficu 
ties, the Ninth district stands at tl 
head of all the districts of the Unite 
States in many noteworthy pa 
ticulars: | 


First—We originated and perfecte 
the allotment system. which is no 
recognized throughout the nation i | 
the most equitable, fair and just ma 
ner of distributing bonds. At firs 
in many portions of the country, 01 
plan was looked upon with suspicio) 
Now the leaders in these same di 
tricts are wishing they had adopt 
our methods, and are wondering if 
is possible to use them for the rit 
Loan. | 

Second—We initiated and perfect 
the system of voluntary subvert 
This plan was tried out in the Thi. 
Loan in a modified form, and it w’ 
so successful that it was used durii 
the Fourth Loan in 85 per cent of t 
counties of the district. In nt: 


counties not less than 80 per cent + 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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\0 you want a 
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vonderful 

Pairying Country? 
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‘fou will have the 
yenefits of expert 
iudvice on stock 
‘aising and 
igriculture. 


Ne will assist in 
yroviding markets 
ind in establishing 
>reameries 


! 
| 
! 


Ne will furnish 
scientific tests 
if soil. 


Ve will help 
lear the land, 
uild Houses 


Machinery, 
pees Horses, 
=tc. 


Ve co-operate 

nN every possible 
‘vay to assist 

/he settler to get 
3TARTED RIGHT. 


Ne invite a com- 
lete investigation, 


| 

hur plan is 
|ndorsed by the 
tate commissions 
f Michigan, 
\Visconsin and 
/linnesota. 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CASWELL BLOCK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CLOVERLAND 


e Northern Michigan Home Plan 


Read This Plan Carefully—It’s Worth While 


os 


We have 400,000 acres of land in the Counties of Chippewa, Mackinac, School- 
craft, Luce, Alger and Marquette, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

It is largely “cut over” and meadow land with a soil of lake washed clay inter- 
spersed with rich vegetable loam. 

It has been carefully selected and is adapted to diversified farming and grazing. 
Eventually the staple industry of this entire section will be DAIRYING. | 

The Company has set aside two blocks of this land for community colonization. 
Each block contains 25,000 acres which will be divided into small farms attractive to 
actual settlers. 


These co-operative colonies will each be supervised by a resident director—whose 
duty it will be to assist settlers and to report the needs of the growing communities 
to the Company. 

The Township and County organizations will co-operate with this Company in 
establishing roads and in the promotion of MARKETS and CREAMERIES as the 
community develops. 


The land has been surveyed as to quality and adaptability for various kinds of 
farming. The prices of the small farms will represent intrinsic value as near as care- 
ful and scientific examination can determine. 

The Company is establishing Central Farms for the purpose of breeding regis- 
tered livestock, so that the settler may have the benefit of expert advice on stock 
raising and agriculture. 

THE COMPANY HAS SET ASIDE A CASH FUND—IN TRUST—for the 
purpose of HELPING THE SETTLER to start right. 

It is to be used in CLEARING THE LAND — BUILDING HOUSES AND 
BARNS and in SUPPLYING THE FARMER WITH LIVESTOCK, ETC. 

ALL SUCH ASSISTANCE WIL’ BE INCLUDED IN THE PURCHASE 
PRICE; and payment of the total will be spread over a term of years on easy pay- 
ments. 


The Company will do this as a part of its plan of co-operation with the settler— 
so. that he can get started without the usual hardships of the first few years, and so 
that he may pay the Company with a maximum of certainty and a minimum of delay. 

It is expected in return for these benefits that the settler will have a reasonable 


amount of money of his own to start with—though a willingness and ability to work 
is even more important. 

THIS IS NOT A CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE—it is a common sense co- 
operative plan in which both the Company and the settler will eventually profit. 


books from time to time and look into our methods. 

THE COMPANY’S PLAN HAS THE ENDORSEMENT of the Commissions 
in the States of MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN and MINNESOTA. 

The fact that we have MILLIONS invested in Upper Michigan—and the liberal 
terms we offer in further development, is the strongest evidence of our confidence in 
our proposition as a business enterprise. Wewant EVERY SETTLER to appreciate 
this opportunity and he will justify our faith and share our success. OUR INTER- 
ESTS ARE MUTUAL. 

WE BELIEVE IN THIS PLAN, and have facts and figures to prove that only 
ORDINARY, HONEST EFFORT is necessary to succeed. 

We are also in a position to offer the small grazer and stockman a comprehensive 
plan whereby he can purchase tracts of 800 to 3,000 acres and get financial assistance 
in stocking and fencing same, and we earnestly solicit your inquiry as to the wonder- 
ful possibilities our territory offers for this particular industry. There are over 40 
western grazérs in this territory now. 


(INCORPORATED) 


C. A. McCann, President 309 
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Good tracts 
suitable for small 
grazers available 
with financial 
assistance In 
stocking and 
fencing same. 


You have an 
opportunity to 
share in the most 
sensible and 
practical co-opera- 
tive plan ever 
DEVISED. 


Prices will be 
made according 
to a Just valuation 
of the Jand. 


We establish 
central farms 
for breeding 
registered stock, 


We provide 
financial and 
practical assistance 
that virtually 
assures your 
success, 


Payment spread 
over a term 
of years. 


You are expected 
to give your 
best effort and 
industry. 


This plan Is 
PRACTICAL 
and will be 
mutually 
profitable. 
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Grazing and Farming Lands 


Lake Lots for Summer Homes 
7,000 ACRES 


In the beautiful Lake region of Vilas and 
Iron Counties, Northern Wisconsin 


This acreage includes: 


Solid blocks of 1,000 to 3,000 acres 
of cut-over lands well suited for 
grazing purposes. 


Many groups of fine farming lands 
that can quickly and cheaply be 
made productive. 


And several well located lake shore 
lots on the larger lakes that will 
make excellent sites for summer 
homes. 


Full particulars on request | 


WILLIAM S. CARPENTER 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN | 


(ip § 
~ THE 
WINNING 
| FEED 
COMBINATION 


[8 Schumacher Feed and Big “Q’”’ Dairy Ration we have 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 
exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 


condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 
your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at t AS same 
time giving each cow all the Big “og” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Gals G@mpany adress Chicago, U.S.A., 


CLOVERLAND 
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The New Michigan Farm Bureau 


By 


ITH the organization last month 
at East Lansing of the Michi- 
gan Farm Bureau, a new force 

made its appearance in the agricul- 
tural affairs of Michigan, which ob- 
servers of events in the world of farm- 
ing expect will become one of the 
most powerful influences within the 
state in supporting and furthering the 
cause of tillers of the soil. While 
the Farmers’ Week meetings were in 
progress at M. A. C., delegates from 
farm bureaus in sixty counties met 
and formed the new associaiton, which 
its sponsors count upon to do for 
Michigan as a whole what the smaller 
bureaus are accomplishing in the vari- 
ous counties. In the course of two 
days of stirring meetings the dele- 
gates laid the foundation and erected 
the framework for a state bureau, 
binding the individual county farm 
bureaus into one for the furtherance 
of their common interests. 


The individuals assisting at the 
birth of the lusty youngster—who al- 
most overnight promises to assume a 
position of leadership—were 200 of 
Michigan’s most esteemed farmers, 
such men as Roland Morrill, of Benton 
Harbor; F. H. Vandenboom, of Mar- 
quette; Fred Co rnair, of Saginaw, and 
L. Whitney Watkins, of Manchester. 


The aims of the new organization, 
as set forth in its constitution, “shall 
be to encourage, aid and correlate the 
efforts of the county farm bureaus and 
to provide ways and means for con- 
certed action in the solution of agri- 
cultural problems of state and national 
scope.” 


There was some misunderstanding 
of the real objects and motives of the 
proposed organization when the meet- 
ing opened, but this was quickly dis- 
pelled by Dr. Eben Mumford, of 
M. A. C. 


“This is not intended to be a col- 
lege association in any sense,” said 
Dr. Mumford. “What we desire to 
assist in bringing about is the forma- 
tion of an organization by farmers 
themselves, for the interests of farm- 
ers, that will do for the state as a 
whole what the county farm bureaus 
do for the individual counties.” 


Following the adoption of the con- 
stitution, Roland Morrill, of Benton 
Harbor, was elected president of the 
new Michigan Farm Bureau. 


‘We farmers are beginning to 
learn,’ declared President Morrill, 
“that in order to gain a hearing with 
the government and with the people 
we must gain access to legislative 
bodies and to those agencies that 
work with the farmers. Of recent 
years we have seen the development 
by the federal department o f agricul- 
ture and by the Michigan Agricul- 
ture College o f an extension service 
for carrying certain needful informa- 
tion to the farmer, and for doing much 
important work for the improvement 
of farming. If we wish to make the 
most use of these services, and have 
these services in turn do for us the 
things we most want done, we must 
be in a position to reach the ear of 
the men who direct these enterprises. 

“We cannot do this very effectively 
as individuals. We must act  to- 
gether and decide what it is we need 
in Michigan. Then we can meet 
with extension leaders and map out 
the lines of activity of most advantage 
to the farmer, and that is what we 
propose to do. 

“We propose, also, to work towards 
the unification of all the agricultural 
forces of the state. These should 
be co-operators and not competitors. 
We are not a labor union, but among 
labor unions we see something that 
as farmers we can well afford to emu- 
late. There are scores of different 
varieties of labor unions—plumbers, 
carpenters, machinists, garment work- 
ers, printers—all independent. But 
are they competitors? Not at all. 
All are united in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the furtherance 
of their mutual interests. That is 
what we must have among farmers of 


EARL R. 
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Michigan, and that is the goal we 
propose to strive towards. 

“We have a vast number of prob- 
lems that are common to all of us, 
We desire better marketing arrange. 
ments; there are inter-county drain- 
age problems to be solved; the extine. 
tion of scrub sires is something we 
must work towards, and if we will put 
our shoulders to the wheel and act in 
concert we can win results. 

“We hope to make this state farm 
bureau do for Mihcigan what the 
county bureaus are doing for the vari- 
ous counties, only more so,’ 

The state body has been divided 
into a number of departments for the 
carrying out of its program. One. 
department will endeavor to bring 
a bout some kind of common agree- 
ment between such bodies as the 
Gleaners, Grange and Farmers’ Clubs, 
and such special bodies as the Milk 
Producers, the Potato Growers’ As- 
sociation, and so forth, on matter of 
common interest to all. A second de. 
partment will look up soil questions 
in the state; another, matters relating 
to farm crops; a third, fruits and 
vegetables; a fourth, livestock and 
poultry; a fifth, dairying; another, | 
questions of buying and selling; still 
another, matters of farm manage- 
ment; an eighth, boys’ and girls’ club 
work; a tenth, problems of the farm 
home; an eleventh, legislative mat- 
ters; and the twelfth, publicity. 

A prominent farmer has been elect- 
ed to head each of the departments in 
the new association (all without com- 
pensation of any kind), and each of 
these will choose two associates to’ 
work with him. These will consti- 
tute an executive committe, and thus! 
will make the recommendation of the 
things it believes will be best for the} 
agricultural interests of Michigan, 

Every member of a farm bureau in) 
the state, which means every farmer! 
in the state, is eligible to membership| 
in the new body, without the payment) 
of other dues than those paid to the! 
county farm bureaus. The whole or; 
ganization has been created on 4a| 
strictly business basis. 

The officers elected were the fol. 
lowing: President, Roland Morrill, 
Benton Harbor; first vice-president, 
Ray Potts, Macomb county; | 
vice-president, 
Marquette county; treasurer, 
Van Orsdahl, St. Joseph county; sec: 
retary, C, A. Bingham, Oakland coun 
ty. Vice-presidents—Fred Cornair, 
Saginaw county, farm crops; J. P 
Munson, Kent county, fruits and vege 
tables; A. E. Illenden, Lenawee coun 
ty, livestock; Alfred Hendrickson 
Oceana county, dairying; James Nicol 
Allegan county, department of buyin; 
and selling; Austin Cowles, Clintor 
county, farm management; Mrs. Johi 
C. Ketcham, Barry county, boys’ an( 
girls’ club work; Miss Jennie Buell) 
Lenawee county, home _ economics 
Arlie Hopkins, Manistee county, legis 
lative department, and Earl R. Trang 
mar, Hast Lansing, publicity. 


various times during the year. 
secretary will be a paid employe 0 
the association. 


John O’Brien of Laurium, acting se! 
geant in the medical detachment ¢ 
the 119th field artillery in France, ha 
been recommended for the distinguis! 
ed service cross. 


Representative Ewing has introdu 
ed a bill which, if it passes, will giv 
the officers of the Marquette priso 
the right to borrow money to carry 0 
the extensive industrial acti i 
that institution. 


Portage township is the only larg 
township in Michigan that adheres | 
the old caucus system for nominatit) 
township candidates. It is an expre 
sion of simon pure democracy and 
voters have guarded it jealousy in 
past. 


Varch, 1919 
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_ America’s Great Food Problem 


T TERBERT HOOVER, United States 
| food administrator and director 

general of the international re- 
ief organizaiton, has given out the 
jollowing statement: 


} “The dominating food problem in 
ihe United States at this moment is a 
hery much bigger problem than the 
Nhieago packers. It is a problem 
if the American farmer, 


| “Tf the packers’ profit of 2 or 3 per 
‘ent on his turnover is too high, it is 
jhe duty of congress to tax it out of 
im If the farmers’ prices threaten 
b fall below the level of a fair return, 
> behooves the country to do some 
‘uick, clear thinking. 
| “The perplexities arising out of in- 
\bility to demobilize totally the food 
ituation of the world in the period 
etween the armistice and peace make 
uake the farmers’ position in the 
aatter of much more immediate con- 
‘ern than the future of the Chicago 
,ackers. 
“Taking it broadly, before the 
juropean war begun we_é exported 
jbout five million tons of food a year. 
this year we are prepared to export 
i the rate of from fifteen to twenty 
hillions of tons. The increase repre- 
jents the patriotic service of the 
(merican farmer, plus the voluntary 
jacrifice of the average American un- 
ler the stimulation of the pleas from 
ne allied governments that without 
\n enormous increase in our food sup- 
lies their very lives would be 
uenaced. 

“We are thus faced with a serious 
‘roblem with respect to our own great 
1pplies, patriotically accumulated. If 
‘. early peace is signed and the 
\arkets of Europe are opened freely 
‘a trade, there will be a greater de- 
_and for food from the new mouths 
ian ever this surplus could supply. 
ut in the periods between the armis- 
‘ce and peace we have a very diffi- 
ut situation. 


“One of the most critical food short- 
ages in the world was that of fats, and 
the only help lay in an increase in the 
American hog. Our agricultural de- 
partment and the food administration 
spared no efforts to stimulate this 
production. Our farmers were as 
sured that in the general shortage, 
subject to the uncertainties of war, 
they would experience no difficulty in 
marketing their products. Due to the 
savings of our people and the gradu- 
ally increased production of our farm- 
ers, we have lifted our ability to ex- 
port from fifty million pounds of fats 
per month in the summer of 1917 to 
400,000,000 million pounds per month 
in this January, 

“To achieve this mobilization of 
fats it was necessary to mobilize the 
packers as well as the farmers. There 
is no doubt that the vast volume of 
business brought profit to the pack- 
ers, alhtough at a less percentage than 
before the food administration took 
charge of it. 

“Other factors have entered into the 
situation. For instance, the inactive 
armies and munition workers are con- 
suming iess fats and the vegetable is 
freed for human consumption. This 
came upon us immediately with the 
armistice in early November, in the 
midst of our heaviest hog marketing 
season, which lasts from October un- 
til March. When I ‘left home for 
Europe in November this problem was 
already facing me as one among many 
others for which assistance had to be 
found, in the protection of our Amer- 
ican farmers, lest from failure to find 
a market of peace his prices might 
fall below his cost of production, en- 
tailing great waste of surplus com- 
mo dities. 

“We have found it possible to pro- 
tect the A merican farmer in the two 
and one-half months since the armis- 
tice. This we have done by co- 
operating with the allies, in opening 

(Continued on page 32) 
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and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of. shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 
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LOVER LAND’S greatest Whole- 
sale Hardware House offers you 

its services and purchasing power to 
help you secure the most reasonable 
price and the quickest delivery on 
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your requirements for— 


Roofings, 


100M 


Sheep and Cattle F encing, 
“‘Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 


Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 


ROOFING 


Famous Bull, Iron Range Fobes de Kol, Owned by 
John Quayle, Rock, Delta County, Cloverland. 


BVERYTHING you need in the hardware line can be secured from our Menominee ware- 


house—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and see us—if you can’t come 


write or telephone. 


? 


We want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face 


and talk it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right here in 


| 
| good old Cloverland in the U. S. A. 


Northern Hardware and Supply Company 


Menominee, Michigan 
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ever he is. 


efficient. 


No. 559 
Staysoft Horsehide 


HANSEN GLOVES 


VERYBODY salutes the man who 
does his “bit” as best he can, wher- 
And the hand that is in a 
Hansen Glove has the best chance to be 
Whether you handle a motor 
car or horse, a plow or an engine, you do 
it best in a Hansen. 
and mitten made from the pattern and the 
leather suited to its special purpose; dur- 
able, pliable; fitted for free motion. Warm, 
cozy lined styles for cold weather. 

Free book shows scores of our 500 styles for men, 


women and children. 
is not supplied let us know. 


CLOVERLAND 


Every glove, gauntlet 


Write for it. If your dealer 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
135 -B Detroit Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Authorization has been granted by 
the war department for such officers 
as can meet qualifications to remain 
in the service permanently if they de- 
sire. A number of officers were com- 
missioned for five years, it is also un- 
derstood. 


Cities on the Great Lakes are grad- 
ually awakening to the significance of 
the new Welland and St. Lawrence 
river canals which, when completed, 
will make their harbors virtual sea- 
ports, open to direct commerce with 
all the ports of the world. 


Sprayed Apple Orchards Return Large Profits 


PRAYING paid in twelve Missouri 
S counties last season and it will pay 

in every neglected apple orchard if 
the work is properly done. In prac- 
tically every case unprofitable or- 
chards may be made to yield an 
income greater than any other equal 
area on the farm by putting into 
operation good orchard methods. T. 
J. Talbert, of the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture, reports 
the following results from sprayed 
orchards, which should convince the 
most skeptical that fruit growing in 
Missouri is profitable: 

W. T. Sallee, Exeter, Barry county, 
sprayed 600 trees at a cost of $50 and 
made a profit of $1,550; J. C. Elston, 
Exeter, Barry county, sprayed 1,600 
trees at a cost of $607.40 and made a 
profit of $1,663.73; J. B. Bargold, Wak- 
enda, Carroll county, sprayed 700 trees 
at a cost of 144, profit $1,156; J. E. 
Roberts, Maysville, DeKalb county, 
sprayed 20 trees, cost $12.31, profit 
$147.69; P. R. Jaeger, Boonville, Coop- 
er county, sprayed 450 trees, cost $160, 
profit $2,840; R. H. Hamilton, Gazette, 
Montgomery county, sprayed 1,000 
trees, cost $130, profit $2,570; Harry 


Feeding Barley 


HIS year, barley is about the 

cheapest feed in the grain line 

that sheep men can buy. It is 
selling in eastern Idaho around two 
cents per pound and at the same price 
in eastern Oregon. As against this, 
cottonseed cake is now selling approxi- 
mately at three cents per pound, and 
as it has to be shipped a great dis- 
tance it is costing sheepmen about one 
and one-quarter cents per pound more 
than barley. Of course barley cannot 
be fed on the ground, and it must be 
fed in the trough to prevent waste, 
but under some conditions, especially 
where ewes are being lambed in sheds 
barley can frequently be used. In feed- 
ing value barley stands next to corn. 
Some authorities class it as valuable 
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Barrett, New Haven, Franklin coun a 
sprayed 90 trees, cost $12, profit $263; 
Oberle Brothers, Weldon Springs, 
Charles county; sprayed 3,000 tree 
cost $500, profit $6,771.39; A. K. Steph- 
ens, Farmington, St. Francois coum 
sprayed 200 trees, cost $35.48, prof 
$136.37; O. E. Tanzberger, Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis county, sprayed 36 
trees, cost $17, profit $711.85; Geor 

Weinreich, Jefferson Barracks, st 
Louis county, sprayed 36 trees, cost 
$21, profit $599.45; Oscar Thurwalch- 
ter, Jefferson Barrackse, St. Louis 
county, sprayed 45 trees, cost $25, 
profit $475; R. T. McDougal, Holden, 
Johnso n county, sprayed 212 trees, 
cost $37.50, profit $400; W. W. Francis, 
Lutesville, Bollinger county, sprayed 
300 trees, cost $75, profit $775; Julius 
Wagener, Eldon, Miller county, sprayed 
200 trees, cost $16, profit $234. 


Equally as good or even better & 
sults than these may be obtained in 
many apple orchards which are not 
yielding under present practi ce 
enough fruit to pay the taxes and | 
terest on the value of the land oce 
pied by the orchard. 


as corn for fattening purposes, and 
all authorities agree that it is almost, 
if not quite, as good as corn. Most 
sheepmen are under the misapprehen- 
sion that barley must be rolled or 
ground before fed to sheep, but as a 
matter of fact sheep will actually do 
better on whole barley than on rolle 

barley. Any sheep that has reason- 
ably good teeth can eat barley that i 

not ground, and any sheep that ca 

eat corn can eat barley. In_ fact, 
whole barley should be fed to all 
sheep and lambs except toothiiaal 
ewes. At four months of age lambs 
eat whole barley very readily; in fact, 
more readily than they eat the rolled 
or ground barley. There is a lot of 
waste in ground barley, for in rolling 


{ 


| 
| 
| 


or grinding it a lot of fine dust is pro: 
duced that blows away or sifts 
of the sacks. . 
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Stockmen 


We own grazing lands in the great open areas of Clover- 
land where natural grass settings are found. We can offer 
you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. | 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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The Business Interests of 


Three Great States 


BELIEVE in Cloverland 
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Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
join in offering aggres ‘sive, intelligent and con- 
structive aid to rancher or farmer, or to the new . 
industry, seeking location, and planning perma- 
nent establishment in this, 


eas 


— 


The Last Grea! American Frontier 


<6 ee 


—endowed with all the immense, natural re- 
sources that gave the nation its wealth and its 
impetus in other years. Inquiries may be di- 
rected to the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, Marquette, Michigan, or to the Com- 
mercial Club of Duluth, Minnesota. If you would 
-know more of 
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Northern Wisconsin 


Cloverland’s Heart 


Write to the Land Commission 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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Becomea Trained Nurse 


and receive pay while you are in the training school 


St. Joseph’s 
Hospital 


Michigan 


Menominee, 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work, This 
Training School is non-sectarian. Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. 


for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 


dress, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 


St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee: Michigan. 


To Our New Cloverland Grazers: 


Before you start for Cloverland in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan do not hesitate 


‘to receive. 


CLOVERLAND 


. 
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Raising Orphan Lambs 


S. HANSEN of Collinston, Utah, 

- who breeds Rambouillets, has 

designed a stanchion for feeding 
orphan lambs. In design this stanch- 
ion is much like that used for dairy 
COWS. His arrangement is a row of 
ten stanchions, into each of which a 
lamb sticks its head and when they 
are all filled all are closed by one 
lever. The idea of the stanchion 
was that in raising many lambs they 
moved around so much that much 
milk was wasted and some lambs 
drank too much. In front of each 
stanchion is set a small pan contain- 
ing the amount of milk each lamb is 
When the lambs are 
through drinking the stanchions are 
opened and the lambs let out, and a 
new bunch let in. The lambs soon 
leave their places and ho difficulty 
is experienced in getting them in or 
out, 


Orphan lambs generally are not 
very thrifty, simply due to the fact 
that they don’t get enough to eat, as 
they require far more than is general- 
ly supposed. Cow’s milk is a satis- 
factory substitute for ewe’s milk. 
Sometimes water is added to cow’s 
milk, under the assumption that it is 
too rich for a lamb. This is a mis- 
take, as ewe’s milk is always richer 
than cow’s milk. Lambs learn to 
drink very readily if a large hole is 
cut in the end of the nipple and the 
other end inserted in a pail of milk. 
Two or three feedings this way and 
the lamb will drink without further 
trouble. If orphan lambs are to be 
kept growing, a large supply of milk 
will be required. The young lamb re- 
quires about one-half pint of milk four 
times per day up until five weeks old. 
For the next five weeks it will re- 
quire about one pint of milk three 
times daily, and for the next five 
weeks about one quart twice daily. In 
addition, it should be fed grain, and 
it will begin to eat this at three 
weeks old. 


A mixture of ground oats, 


to send your name and your new address to 


LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


We will then put 
you on our mailing 
list for price lists and 


quotations on what- 


ever you may need. 
This is the North- 


west’s largest depart- 


N 
A 


LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


‘“‘The Store With a Conscience.” 


corn meal and bran is excellent, or 
ground barley or oats may be substi- 
tuted. Lambs will soon learn to eat 
as much as one-half pound of the 
grain mixture per day. Even with 
careful and abundant feeding, the or- 
phan lamb will seldom be as good as 
the lamb raised on the ewe, but Mr, 
Hansen had his almost as good and 
he raised about eighty orphan lambs 
last year. They were cared for by 
his boys. Of course, one could not 
afford to feed market lambs this way 
unless large quantities of milk were | 
available, of which no other use could 
be made. On the other hand, such 
feeding will prove profitable in the 
case of purebred lambs. If the lamb 
is to have enough milk to keep him | 
growing, it will take about one hun- 
dred quarts to finish him, which would | 
be worth around six dollars, plus 
about fifty pounds of grain worth . 


* about one dollar and fifty cents. In 


addition to this, he would require > 
some hay and pasture, making the 
total cost to feed the lamb about 
eight dollars without figuring the | 
labor. 


a } 
The Andrews Transportation com: 
pany of Escanaba, J. R. Andrews, 
president, closed a deal for the sale | 
of that company’s entire fleet of boats | 
to the Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper 
company. The deal is one of the big. | 
gest of the year in marine property | 
and marks the retirement of the BHs- | 
canaba company from the boat operat- | 
ing field. = | 


A twelve-star service pin was due | 
Rev. H. Windsor of Rayville, La., and | 
so the American Red Cross had one | 
made for him. The pin consists of 
four pendant bars, topped by a red 
cross. On the first bar are five stars, | 
representing five of the twelve sons 
in service. The next two bars have) 
two stars apiece, each bar represent. | 
ing a pair of twins. The last bar has) 
three stars representing his triplets. | 


’ 


ment store (wholesale 
and retail) and our 
service will quickly 


show you why we have 
the confidence, friend- 
ship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranch- 
men of Cloverland. 
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Good Roads to Be Made Better 


S A RESULT of the sessions of 
A the county highway engineers of 

the Upper Peninsula at Manis- 
tique, Michigan, in February, the high- 
ways of the district will be better 
marked than ever before for the guid- 
ance of tourists the coming season. 


It was decided that the Cloverleaf 
signs now found in certain counties 
shall be used on all the main roads 
of the Upper Peninsula. These signs 
will direct the tourists to important 
road turnings, where they will be 
|found more elaborate signs indicating 
the distance to nearby important 
places. With this information § the 
tourist will be able to lay out his 
route, and much confusion that has at- 
tended touring in the district in the 
past will be obviated. 

County engineers present at the ses- 
sions agreed to take up vigorously 
this matter of properly marking the 
highways. It is also desired that the 
_cities co-operate, with signs that will 
show how to reach the business dis- 
; tricts. Where numerous roads turn 
off from the main road, this is fre- 
quently a perplexing question for 
/tourists, 

'. It was also decided at the Manis- 
_tique meeting that the so-called _ re- 
‘porting system would be introduced 
lin the Upper Peninsula. In the past 
_tourists, securing as much publicity 
they have got onto roads that were 
under repair, were being rebuilt, or 
‘were not good automobile roads. Un- 
‘der the reporting plan, the county 
engineers will notify the Upper Penin- 
‘sula Development Bureau of the con- 
‘dition of the main highways from 
‘time to time, and the bureau will 
make this information available to 
tourists securing as much _ publicity 
‘for it as possible. It is a measure 
‘that, it is believed, will greatly in- 
‘crease the pleasure of touring in th 
‘Upper Peninsula. 

| K. I. Sawyer, the county highway 
‘engineer; John Stickney and Victor 
‘Fahlstedt, the two latter representing 
jthe board of supervisors, represented 
‘Marquette county at the meeting. 
They returned praising highly the 
‘practical value of the sessions, as well 
as the hospitable manner in which 
the visitors were entertained at 
'Manistique. 

One of the most important events 
'of the meeting was a discussion by 
|F. F. Rogers, the state highway com- 
‘missioner, of the proposed constitu- 
\tional amendment empowering the 
legislature to issue bonds to encour- 
‘age good roads construction. The 
point that it is merely an enabling 
amendment, with a proposed limit of 
$50,000,000, and not an amendment in 
itself carrying an issue of bonds, was 
vaccepted by Mr. Rogers, and he laid 
‘stress on the importance of having 
‘this generally understood. 

Since the state highway engineers 
‘met in Lansing recently, Mr, Rogers 
‘said the enabling legislation which 
has been framed in the expectation 
‘that the bond issue will be approved 
has been passed by the house, and 
will be accepted by the senate. This 
legislation was explained in detail by 
'Mr. Rogers, who threw light on new 
points, and convinced those in attend- 


ance at the Manistique meeting that 
it is a well considered and compre- 
hensive measure. 


An important point brought out by 
Mr. Rogers is the purpose of the 
state, under the enabling legislation, 
to share with the counties the  ex- 
pense of maintenance of the roads in 
the same proportion that it shares the 
expense of building them. Under the 
new plan, it is estimated that Mar- 
quette county will have state aid for 
trunk line roads to the extent of 60 
per cent of their cost. After these 
roads are built, the county will also 
have state aid for maintenance in the 
same amount, or 60 per cent of the 
annual cost of this work. There is 
no state aid for maintenance under 
the present law, and as the roads 
come older the annual cost of this 
work mounts to larger figures. 


The new law, it was pointed out, 
applies all the lessons that have been 
learned from operations under the 
present law, and corrects the mis- 
takes that have been revealed in that 
statute, so that there is excellent rea- 
son for expecting exceptional results 
under it. 

While if the proposed amendment 
is adopted it will take some time to 
work out the details of the enlarged 
good roads plan, and it cannot be 
made effective the coming summer. 
Mr, Rogers informed the engineers 
assembled at Manistique that it will 
be possible for the counties to get 
more state aid the coming season, 
than under the present law, as a 
bill, now pending, has as its purpose 
encouraging good roads work at once, 
so that needed projects may be taken 
up without delay, thus relieving the 
labor situation appreciably if there 
should be a labor congestion in the 
spring. It is expected that there will 
be an unusual amount of new work 
entered on as soon as possible after 
the breakup. 

In addition to the address by Mr. 
Rogers, there were a number of ex 
cellent talks on technical subjects at 
the sessions, among the speakers be: 
ing Mueller, on bituminum; Ege, on 
cement, and Owen, on lime. Other 
speakers were Prof. Cox, of the U. of 
M., and Broad, Luce; Larson, Crystal 
Falls; Winkler, Bessemer; McCarthy, 
Schoolcraft; Collings, Munising; Neal, 
Chippewa; Coon, Houghton; John 
Stickney, Marquette; and J. A. Doelle, 
of the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau. Mr. Doelle was also a 
speaker at a dinner given the dele- 
gates by the Manistique Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A formal organization of the Upper 
Peninsula engineers was effected at 
the Manistique meeting, with Sawyer 
as president, and McCarthy, School- 
craft, as vice president. The as- 
sociation of the engineers for several 
years past has been a purely informal 
one, 


The Wisconsin Railroad Rate Com- 
mission has handed down a decision 
denying the application of the Ash- 
land Water Works company for au- 
thority to increase its rates. 


Some Lake Independence cut-over grazing lands. 
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ECSU 


WANTED 


_ An Experienced Sheep or Cattle Man 


e  sgsuneri 


E have about twenty thousand acres of cut-over hardwood land, 
well set in blue grass, clover and timothy, excellent grazing. 
There is grazing ready for several thousand sheep and at least 

one thousand head of cattle. From two to three thousand acres have 
been cut over for years, stumps well rotted, and this can be cleared at 
very little expense. Several hundred acres already in hay among the 
stumps. 

The soil is of Cloverland’s best hardwood soil, will grow all crops 
for wintering stock. 

We have the buildings of an old saw mill, room to house 5,000 ewes, 
right near the railroad. 

We want to go in partnership with a man who has the sheep and 
cattle. We want a practicable experienced man. We will help in every 
way to make his work successful. This has the makings of an ideal 
stock ranch. 

Write us, giving complete information about your qualifications and 
ability. 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE CO., Big Bay, Mich. 


Be 
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The Splendid Service and the Great 


Harnessed 
Water 
Power 


OF 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
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have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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What the 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an 


acre for cut-over land. 


A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much adver- 
tised wheat belt of Canada. 
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A. variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 


Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communi- 
ties for much of their food. 


Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride 
for farm products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa. 


An unsurpassed fruit country, 
protected by 1,000 miles of shore 
line along Lakes Michigan and Su- 


Fruit, Dairying and 
Live Stock, Truck 


Gardening, Grains, perior — a_ practical ala haa i 
: against frost damage. A choice o H 
H Root Crops five lines of farming. i 
i i 
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_ Truly a Quality Coffee | 
Bg a 
5 It is the result of twenty-two years : 
: of careful and intelligent blend- Fe 
5 ing by coffee experts. i 
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i ROASTED and PACKED BY 
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» JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 
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GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Our Own Ninth Federal District Made Great Record 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the people who purchased bonds did 
so voluntarily, calling at a given point 
and buying them “over the counter.” 
In the opinion of those in charge of 
this work, this is the most pronounced 
step forward of any plan adopted. In 
my opinion, nothing has been done 
which is of greater importance for 
the future than the adoption and put- 


ting into successful operation of this 


feature. I could cite you many illus- 
trations showing the benefit of this 
system upon individuals and com- 
munities and give you innumerable 
testimonials, but you probably know 
some of them yourselves, and I will 
spare you, 


Third—We have had the only en- 
tirely volunteer organization in the 
nation. Practically our entire staff 
of workers has been made up of volun- 
teers. Our per capita cost of selling 
Liberty bonds will be lower than that 
of any other district. 


Fourth—We have done our work in 
shorter time than any other district, 
thus causing less disarrangement of 
business. In the Third and Fourth 
Loans, we were the first over the top, 
although we were not given national 
recognition on account of a techni- 
cality. 


Fifth—I believe we have the finest 
co-operation from the people of the 
district as a whole, from everyone who 
has had anything to do with the float- 
ing of the loans, from every institution 
which has been connected with this 
program, either directly or indirectly. 


As a partial summing up of our ac- 
complishments, I want to call your 
attention to these facts: 


As a result of the campaigns in this 
district our people have been Amer- 
icanized. They are better citizens 
than they have ever been before. 
They have supported their govern- 
ment in all the ways which they have 
been asked. They have given men 
and money. They have bought in this 
district $606,239,450 worth of Liberty 
bonds, approximately $70,000,000 worth 
of War Savings stamps, have con- 
tributed approximately $53,500,000 to 
the Red Cross and other war charities 
and activities, making a total expendi- 
ture of practically $730,000,000; and, 
in spite of this stupendous outpouring 
of capital, our farmers and business 
men are wealthier today than ever 
before in their history. The value of 
the farm produce for the district dur- 


ing 1918, estimated by the govern- 
ment, was $1,668,739,000, and the 
banking resources have _ increased 


from $1,358,992,887 in April, 1917, to 
$1,671,782,847 in the fall of 1918, and 
in all probability are by now at least 
$75,000,000 more, or in round numbers 
$1,750,000,000. If this is not a record 
to be proud of, I can point to none 
such, 
Hold’ Your Securities. 


Most of the value of this work will 
be lost, however, unless the people go 
on and finish the job by buying the 
new securities offered to them, and 
at the same time retain the stamps 
and bonds already purchased. We 
are endeavoring with all the energy 
we possess to urge upon our people 
to hold their securities—not to be 
separated from them by the methods 
devised by promoters and crooked 
financiers for the catching of suckers. 
“Hold your Government securities” 
should be the subject of written and 
spoken words by every individual who 
has the Government’s best interests 
at heart. 

Newspaper Support. 


One reason why we have been able 
to accomplish what we have in the 
past has been due to the wonderful 
co-operation, splendid liberality and 
the fine spirit shown by the press of 
the district. In our early campaigns 
many mistakes were made. We were 
ignorant of the best way to handle our 
problems. Many favors were un- 
necessarily asked of our newspaper 
friends, and as a whole it was a badly 
mixed up situation. Throughout the 
entire time, however, the greatest 


charity has been shown the members 
of this organization by the pres of 
the district, notwithstanding the fact 
that they felt—and justly—that they 
were giving more in proportion than 
almost anyone else. We have learned, 
however, and I believe have been able 
to overcome many of our earlier mis- 
takes. We hope we know how to 
handle future problems somewhat 
more satisfactorily. 


Future Program. 


The work ahead of us is in many 
respects more difficult than the work 
we have done. We realize that the 
ending of the war has taken away 
from us the immensely effective patri- 
otic appeal. We are nevertheless con- 
fronted with the fact that the 
Government’s expenditures for the 
present are larger than ever before, 
The Treasury Department is con- 
fronted with a problem that to solve 
will require tact, skill, organization, 
preparation and an indefinite amount 
of hard work. They have passed on 
to us their problem so far as this dis- 
trict is concerned. 


To raise a great sum of money is 
the answer to this problem. In order 
to raise this money from the people 
it is necessary that the people shall 
economize. This means that they 
must economize in time and mer. 
chandise, as well as in money. We 
believe that true economy and the 
kind that is best for all is that econ- 
omy which eliminates waste. We 
therefore propose, at the suggestion 
of the Treasury Department, to insti- 
tute a campaign of thrift an economy 
as intensified as we can make it. 

Our first task then is to teach the 
people of the Ninth district the theory 
of economy, to induce them to put 
their theory into practice by saving 
for their own future and welfare anc 
investing in the securities that wil 
allow the Government to pay its obli) 
gations in the shortest possible time 


There will be a Fifth Liberty Loar 
some time this spring. In the mean 
time the Treasury Department har 
asked us as a district to sell a not in 
considerable number of War Savings 


Stamps. The purpose of this sale is 
twofold. 
First, it will visualize and put int 


concrete form the theory of thrift. IT 
will start the saving habit and | 
better citizens. 


Second, it raises money for the 4 
mediate use of the Government. __ 


Our Job. 


Your committee has undertaken th 
work of endeavoring to educate thi 
people to economize, to save and ti 
invest. We have undertaken the tas] 
also of floating the Fifth Loan. Di 
you realize (I doubt if even we do. 
the difficulties which are confrontinj 
us in this tremendous undertaking 
What has been done in the past ii 
simple as compared to what we mus. 
do in the future. We are not in : 
position to lay down a rule and say 
“Tt is your patriotic duty to suppor 
your son, or my son, or someone else’ 
son fighting in France.” We canno 
say: “You must back up your Govern 
ment in its war program for the free 
dom of the world.” We cannot us 
hundreds of other war phrases or wa 
ideas, but must now come down to th 
cold-blooded proposition of selling th 
bonds to the people, many of whoz 
do not wish to buy securities, 0 
urging economy and selling stamp 
when people are tired of bein 
preached to, particularly of saving 
They have saved sugar, flour, pork 
meats and money, and now they wat 
to play and spend, but they must sti) 
be urged and induced to save and ir 
vest. You will certainly agree tha 
we have undertaken no easy task. Th 
big immediate task is to sell Wa 
Savings Stamps. Whatever stamp 
we sell will be deducted from ou 
bond allotment, and this credit wi 
be applied to individuals so that on 
often urged objection to buyin 
stamps or excuse for not buying e 
has been removed. 


| 
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The answer to your questions 
about the cost of meat! 


Send for Swift & Company's 1919 Year Book. Gives facts 
and figures about America’s meat supply that every 
home should understanc. Write for it now — sent free 


SEE 


DOE Tint 
SUPE 


Why is the price of meat so high? and many other interesting ques- 
tions about your greatest food prob- 


Do the packers control it? d : 
D z lem. Write for it now. 


What has the war had to do 


with it? There is no mystery in the meat 


packing business. It operates under 


TODTEEOOUEEAESEOCESEEDE EEE 


How was the American army conditions of intense competition 
fein and, like every other industry, is 2: 
Why are the prices of butte: controlled by fundamental business i 
and eggs so high? principles. i 
Are the packers responsible for This Year Book presents a review of = 
the high price of shoes? Swift & Company’s operations dur- 


ing 1918 and shows that the profits 
earned (about 2 cents on each dollar 
by the Federal Trade Commis- of meat sales) were too small to have 
sion’s investigation of the pack- any noticeable effect on live stock 
ing industry? and meat prices. 

* 2k “ 


What are the real facts revealed 


UUECODEUEEESEUEEERE0ETEE 
DOCTUE EE 


Send us your name for this valuable 
Swift & Company’s year book shown book now-—sent free—a postal 
above, will give the answers to these will do. | 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4183 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 


Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


EN 


Thousands of Acres | 


of the very best Farming and 
Grazing Lands in Cloverland 


We have cut the hardwood timber off and grass 
is growing thick on these idle lands. 


We cannot use them now that the timber is 
removed. 


Farmers, Ranchmen, come and see us. We can 


show you great opportunities. From one sec- 
tion to a solid township, all wild land, or with 


buildings and cleared land. All well located. 


Write stating size tract needed » 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


LIT 
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Here and There in Cloverland © 


In practically every county of Mich- 
igan excellent headway has been made 
in collecting data on records of Michi- 
gan soldiers and sailors, which is be- 
ing compiled under the direction of 
the War Preparedness Board. Mrs. 
William M. Stebbens of Detroit is ar- 
ranging the file. The work is being 
done through county and township 
directors. A complete record of Mich- 
igan’s fighting men is sought. 


Thomas F. Cole has resigned as 
president of the North Butte Mining 
company. Robert Linton, who has 
been first vice president in charge of 
mining and development operations, 
has been elected president. Mr. Cole 
continues as a member of the board 
of directors. 


Dr. A. L. Swinton, of Ontonagon, 
one of the leading physicians and sur- 
geons of the Upper Peninsula, will 
make his home in Marquette in the 
future and will be associated with Dr. 
S. M. Janes in practice and the con- 


| duct of the Marquette hospital. 


J. A. Daly of Mohawk, president of 
the Upper Peninsula Poultry associa- 
tion and superintendent of the Allouez 
township schools, has been informed 
that he is among the prize winners at 
the annual exposition at the Northern 
Orpington club held in Minneapolis in 
February. Mr. Daly exhibited four 
birds, two black Orpingtons and two 
buff Orpingtons. They were awarded 
two firsts, one second and a one third. 


As the result of the last influenza 
epidemic, which caused suspension of 
school work in the Copper Country 
schools for some time, following a 
similar suspension during the first epi- 
demic, sessions are to be held Satur- 
days in many towns. In some of the 


schools the daily school hours have 
also been added to. 


Calumet soldiers and sailors who 
have been discharged from the sery- 
ice and who are still retaining their 
government insurance are being sent 
their certificates by the war risk in- 
surance bureau. The certificates are 
being sent to the beneficiaries of the 
soldiers and sailors. 


Unless you go after a thing you 
don’t get it, is the way the Fish and 
Game club felt when they petitioned 
for a car of fish spawn to be placed 
in the rivers and lakes of Langlade 
county, Wisconsin. As a result of this 
petition fifty cans of rainbow trout 
have already been shipped to Antigo - 
for distribution. 


Industrial opportunities in Michigan 
are day by day more alluringly re- 
vealed. Charles M. Grow, of Detroit, 
70 years old, has for fifty years pre 
pared a mixture of sugar and soda 
and sold it as a medcine in many 
Michigan towns, charging $10 for a 
month’s treatment, the cost of which 
was, perhaps, 25 cents. Grow was ar- 
rested recently, following the death 
of a woman who had been consuming 
quantities of the medicine. 


Calumet has an opportunity to pay 
homage to a real “devil dog,” and in- 
cidentally, the proud possessor of the 
French Croix de Guerre, with palms, 
The man who helped stem the Ger- 
man tide on its rush to Paris last June 
is Joseph Kerns, a’ son of Mrs. Patrick 
Kerns of Laurium. 


Calumet sportsmen are circulating 
petitions urging a change in the open- 
ing of the brook trout season on May 
1st. 


America’s Great Food Problem 
(Continued from Page 25) 


wider markets to neutral countries 
and by relief ‘shipments into the 
liberated territories. The next and 
last six weeks of the high fat produc- 
tion season will be still more difficult 
to manage, as peace cannot be ex- 
pected in that time, restoring extended 
markets. 

“On the other hand, fivesixths of 
this problem is already completed, and 
by next May, if we have peace and 
freedom, any surplus that accumulates 
now will be turned into another world 
shortage of fats. Indeed, if the en- 
tire consuming populations of the 
world were able to obtain fats today, 
there would be a shortage at this 
moment, even with our great surplus 
production. 


The annual hay crop of Greater Cloverland is three times as great as that 
of Wyoming and four times as great as that of Texas 


“Practically all restrictions on 
American food exports have been re- | 
moved. Progress has been made in 
lifting neutral blockade restrictions. 

“It is, however, no more possible to | 
demobilize in a week the whole of | 
these intricate forces set up during | 
the war than it is to demobilize our | 
army by dismissing it on the field. | 
Pending the solutions, the American 
farmers, merchants, packers and. 
banks simply must stand together for 
two or three months to carry our ex: 
cess surplus over until the markets of 
the world have been extended and 
finally liberated by peace. The meet- 


ing of farmers’ and packers’ repre-| 
sentatives, called at Chicago on Tues: | 
day, has to consider these problems.” | 
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(The Upper Peninsula of Michigan) 
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Bank by Mail or Telephone 


HIS is to remind our out-of-town patrons iB 
that they need never hesitate about using the 4 
mails or telephone in transacting their business Be 


with us. 
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) 


When it is inconvenient for you to come in 
write or phone. 


, 


You can make deposits by mail; if currency is ba 
included register your letter. 
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2 If you want information regarding your account, : 
8 or a draft, telephone and we will take care of i 
5 you. We have saved our patrons much time and 5 
& trouble with this service. Take advantage of it. x 
ied 

: 
ig g 
by q 
x g 
es 7) 
_ First NATIONAL BANK 
el MARQUETTE, MICH. ba 
fl (23) 
bs DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY B 
x Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 2 
Bs) 


SR) 


Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” which fully 


our 


explains 


4 
fy) 
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system of Banking by Mail gg. a 


2) 
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Ii'hen writing to advertisers, please mention the Cloverland Magazine. 
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Farms Offered to Energetic Men Without Money | 
(Continued from Page 17) | 


and distress are dangerous elements 
in any government and especially so 
in a democracy. We must avoid such 
conditions. 


“Happily, we have tens of millions of 
acres of arable land waiting a man 
with energy and foresight to turn them 
into prosperous productive farms. 


“In developing the plan of land set- 
tlement for the penniless the co-opera- 
tion of bankers, trust companies, mort- 
gage companies and land men should 
be secured. The law would be such 
as will permit the chartering of large 
colonization companies, preferably 
only those with capital of $250,000 or 
more which are managed by high 
class, well trained land men thorough- 
ly familiar with the practical side of 
such work. 


President Quamme’s plan provides 
that colonization companies, besides 
being chartered by the state and sub- 
ject to supervision of the bank ex- 
amining department, should be em- 
powered by the law to deposit their 
contracts with the settler with a des- 
ignated trust company, as collateral 
security and bonds up to 75'per cent 
of the value of the contracts and these 
securities could be sold to the invest- 
ing public. 

It also provides that each company 
set aside one-eighth of 1 per cent of 
all payments received on contract to 
place in a trust fund to give addition- 
al security so as to take care of indi- 
vidual contract failures. 

Each farm would be equipped with 
buildings, farm implements, poultry, 
tuberculine tested cows of a good 
grade, seed, a well, partial fencing 
and with a certain number of acres 
cleared. 

The colonization companies would 
build roads, with state and county co- 
operation, establish elevators, potato 
warehouses, pickle stations, creamer- 
ies, cheese factories and other agen- 
cies of distribution for the settler. 
Community stores would be establish- 
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i 
ed and the settlers given credit by, 
these establishments. i, 

There would be no initial payment 
on the contract for the deed, no inter-., 
est payment the first year, a small in- 
terest payment the second and in- 
creased payments the following years, — 

To the price of the land would be 
added the cost of the equipment and 
improvements and a profit, this profit 
to be reasonable and the maximum, 
amount of profit per acre fixed by law.) 


In Cloverland 


In Cloverland, where slope and stream 
Presents a pleasing scene; 

Where champaign, upland, town and 
grange 


Forever blend and interchange. 


Amid fields of green, the fairies realm; — 

The meadow lark, in tones serene, 

On every-blooming spray, | 

With goons music wakes the dawning 
ay. 


Where at eventide the shadows float; . 
In forest’s depths is heard the note, 
Like a lost spirit, earthbound still, 

Can be heard the whip-poor-will. 


The nightingale, type of the wise whc¢ 
soars but never roams, 

True to the kindered points of heaven an¢ 
home, 

In the privacy of glorious light sublime, 

Sends forth a flood of harmony most — 
divine. 


Its streams that wind through grassy vale — 
Onward flows past hill and dale; 
Their beauties are far renowned, 
And is a place where fish abound. 


It’s many deer, though fleet of foot, 
May oft be seen, though in retreat, 
And in their flight are quite safe, 
As they roam from place to place. 


Its climate and.soil to us wealth doe 


ring, 
And in which will grow most anything; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim wood 
ring, 
A message of love to you I bring. 


Its scenic beauty is but an air divine, | 

Through which the’ mind’s all gent) 
graces shine; 

When, as the gun irradiates between, 

To be appreciated it must be seen. 


—Chas. B, Wheeler, Foster City, Mic) 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 
Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY ) 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


| The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 
| output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


~~ 
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Helping the Homeseeker Is Part of the State's Duty 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Many names are sent to us by deal- 
ers in Wisconsin lands who have of- 
fices within and outside the state. 
Dealers are encouraged to send their 
prospects postal cards addressed to 
the department of agriculture asking 
about the sections in which they oper- 
ate. A good many names are received 
from the state experiment station and 
some from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the federal depart- 
! 


ment of labor. 


_ Where care is used in receiving. 


them, valuable lists can be obtained 
at exhibits, fairs and expositions. If 
the list of names comes as a result of 
solicitation by those in charge of the 
exhibit, it is of little value. 


- Our classified notices appear in the 
same column with the land dealers’ ad- 
vertisements, and bring requests from 
thousands in the territory we find 
ymost desirable to cover, a matter I do 
‘not care to discuss with you at this 
meeting except to say that no names 
received are sent to land dealers. We 
publish no list. 

Ninety-five per cent ask about the 
three subjects of soil, climate and 
crops. Very few ask for names of 
land dealers. Most of them prefer to 
choose their own. I believe this the 
‘best practice, too. A list doesn’t mean 
much to a dealler, for every other 
dealer gets the same list. 


| More than eighty per cent of our 
inquiries come from rural communi- 
ties as the result of classified adver- 
tising in a selected list of newspapers, 
the names of which I do not care to 
‘mention. 


If he writes from a large city as the 
‘result of using an English newspaper, 
the ehances are five to one, or even 
‘better, that the writer is of Norwe- 
gian, German, Swedish, or Danish 
birth or parentage, most of them with 
farm experience. 

The man who writes you about op- 
portunities for profitable farming in 
your locality is entitled to a prompt, 
‘complete and impartial statement of 
ithe situation based on official informa- 
tion. In the absence of a soil survey 
‘you are going to be up against it in 
‘competing with a state that has one. 
‘One soil survey often serves a group 
of eight or ten homeseekers. They 
like it because it is impartial. We have 
exhausted several large editions. They 
‘serve us as silent missionaries in 
‘nearly every farm section of the mid- 
ile west, second in favor only to the 
mail order catalogue lying on top of 
‘he sewing machine. Before answer- 
ing his letter a soil survey is mailed 
co the inquirer asking about a particu- 
ar county. This is about the only 
oublication we send that requires 
Jostage. 


_ We have pooled our interests with 
che state experiment station and U. 
3. Department of Agriculture and get 
ur publications out jointly, yes, even 
more than jointly so far as expense to 
4s is concerned. Under this arrange- 
‘nent our printed matter travels the 
ctailroads on a pass. No postage is 
deeded and Uncle Sam smiles. We in- 
vite the homeseeker to shake hands 
with the experiment station by send- 
hg a farm library catalogue of 113 
dublications, any or all of which are 
lis for a postal. These catalogues 
2ontain a symbol that is checked on 
veturn to the mailing room. We can 
‘ollow his interest. It extends the 
work of the experiment station. It’s a 
ig help to us. It enlightens the home- 
seeker. It keeps him posted. 
Service is what the homeseeker is 
ooking for, personal service, too. We 
irge every inquirer to throw all for- 
nality into the waste basket and to 
some back and tell us all about him- 
self and his family. And they do it. 
Chey do it so thoroughly that one is 
rofoundly impressed with his own 
sroblems in getting to them what they 
vant to find out and what they have a 
‘ight to ask. 
|For that reason the State Board of 
tealth, the Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation, State Experiment Station, 
state Horticultural Society, Superin- 
endent of Schools and the Traveling 


Library Commission connect up with 
us in _this work. In the follow-up 
every inquirer receives a communica- 
tion from the heads of these depart- 
ments. Every one of them manifests 
a lively interest in what the inquirer 
proposes to undertake. Our depart- 
ment has been supplied with these 
letters and we co-operate with the cen- 
tral mailing room in getting them out 
and into the mail at stated intervals. 


So, in addition to publications each 
man gets ten letter covering matters 
that will be helpful to him after he 
locates. The letter is more effective 
than a bulletin. It’s more to the point, 
Part of the postage is borne by these 
co-operating branches of state govern- 
ment working with us. Home-seekers 
appreciate personal service. More 
than 37 per cent come back by letter 
for specific information. From 10 to 
14 per cent report purchasing and the 
extent of the work is limited only by 
the amount at our disposal for use in 
such work. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
value of all state agencies assuming 
the right relationship toward each 
other in encouraging settlement. We 
simply must work together to get any- 
where. It pays. To illustrate: Co- 
operation with one department en- 
ables us to tell the intending settler 
that much talked about margin be- 
tween what the purchaser pays for 
his potatoes, onions, eggs, butter and 
hay and the price the producer gets 
for his product. Work with another 
makes it possible to tell him what was 
grown on any farm in Wisconsin this 
year. We have followed this system 
of co-operation for nearly eight years. 
To keep in touch with the situation 
we make it a point to get out and 
visit some of those we have helped 
to locate. This helps to keep our feet 
on the ground where they belong. No 
man is quite so familiar with what the 
new settler should do as the man out 
in the field developing a place of his 
own. We ask these men what they 
want us to tell people about their 
country and very largely govern our- 
selves accordingly. 


The last few years have witnessed 
the start of a new era in land settle- 
ment, that of colonization companies 
who are seriously interested in see- 
ing their communities enlarged and 
who are using mortgage loan associa- 
tions and the land bank to finance 
them. There is now a larger outlet 
for mortgages on farms partly devel- 
oped. This means better credit facili- 
ties for the settler. It means deadly 
competition for the mere promoter 
whose only interest is the transfer of 
title and getting a commission. We 
have several of these companies do- 
ing business in Wisconsin, operating 
along sane, constructive lines. They 
take a definite interest in what the 
settler is doing, encourage land clear- 
ing contests, rent teams and equip- 
ment to beginners, provide for a sus- 
pension of payments the first three 
years or more, in a word, they are 
paying tribute to “service.” It has 
been a pleasure to see this evidence 
of helpfulness, this actual appreciation 
of what all new farmers must over- 
come to win. We are still a great dis- 
tance from a perfect system of land 
settlement in Wisconsin. There’s a 
long, long trail awinding, but we’re 
on our way. 


A very few of the original men of 
the old Thirty-third Michigan infantry, 
who were stationed at Fort Brady un- 
der the command of Major Guy Wil- 
son, now remain with the 125th infan- 
try and will come home with that 
unit. They have been killed and many 
more wounded, writes Major Wilson, 
and there is hardly a handful of the 
old men. 


Three men were captured in a raid 
on anarchists by state constabulary 
and sheriff’s deputies at Iron River 
and were given 30-day sentences. Con- 
siderable anarchistic literature was 
found in trunks of those convicted. 
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CUT-OVER 


LANDS 


17,000 Acres all adaptable 
for Sheep or Cattle Grazing 


One choice section fenced and por- 
tions well seeded. A very desirable 
location for a small operator, or a 
breeding ranch. Two creeks furnish 
an abundance of pure, fresh water. 
Within half mile of railroad. 


Larger Tracts to Suit Purchaser 
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WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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We Are on the Job 


The Prescott Company is taking 
DtOMmpiwcare of its  Geustomers’ 
orders, and. every department of 
the big shops reflects the hum of 
industry. 

We are building saw mill machin- 
ery and mine pumps for particular 
customers in every part of the 
world. Every one knows this is 
one of the largest machinery 
plants in the northwest, and the 
users of Prescott machinery know 
it is also the best. 
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THE PRESCOTT CoO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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“If Thou Seekest a 
Beautiful Peninsula, 
Look Around” 


This compelling invitation is a part of the 
Great Seal of the State of Michigan, and today it 
is a thousand times more true than when it was 
adopted by the founders of Michigan, more than 
eighty years ago. 


Michigan is not merely a state, she is an em- 
pire. Today, with the greatness of her agricul- 
tural and livestock opportunities, commanding 
nation, if not world, wide attention, Michigan is 
an empire of opportunity. 


There is at this moment plenty of splendid 
acreage, plenty of clover and water, plenty of 
former timber land, plenty of rich areas at the 
lowest figure today in America for good grazing 
lands (with generous offers of free trial and in- 
viting lease-options from the present owners), 
in the northern half of the lower peninsula and 
the entire upper peninsula of this great state. 


Michigan is the largest state, except Georgia, 
east of the Mississippi, and within the rich bor- 
ders of her northern counties was born the Clov- 
erland idea, based upon the opinion of Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, of Utah, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, that here was in- 
deed: “The greatest dairy and livestock section 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan, 
created to foster and promote the land, timber, 
soil and water resources of the state, heartily 
joins the commercial and advancement associa- 
tions now doing such splendid service for all con- 
cerned, resident and new-comer alike, in extend- 
ing to the man who wants a chance, under the 
best conditions on earth, to farm or raise live- 
stock to come and see for himself what Michi- 
gan has to offer in this “back to the land” year 
of 1919. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 
COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


ot WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University 
Michigan. 


FRED L. KEELER, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A 
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Converting Former Timber Lands Into Grazing Ranchi 
(Continued from Page 12) 


twelve great western live stock states. 
Already his work in the northern 
peninsula has had excellent results. 
On October 1 Mr. Hutcheson accepted 
the editorial management of Clover- 
land and since that date has had 
charge of its work in connection with 
the development of the entire north- 
ern territory referred to, in the pro- 
motion of not only cattle and sheep 
raising, but in forwarding the growth 
of other products to which the north- 
ern country is adaptable. Mr. Hutch- 
eson in his new work will not only 
carry on the highly specialized cam- 
paign which he has heretofore under- 
taken, but will have even greater lati- 
tude in his efforts for the colonization 
of the northern territory by stock 
growers. 

One of the leaders in the develop- 
ment work of the Upper Peninsula is 
Richard E. MacLean, general manager 
of the I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, 
Wells, Mich. Mr. MacLean originally 
became interested in this development 
because his company owns 500,000 
acres of timbered and cut-over areas 
in the northern peninsula that have 
been placed on the market for settlers 
or for leasing and ultimate sale to 
sheep and cattle men, for it has been 
found that cattle thrive just as well as 
sheep on the rich pasturage afforded 
throughout the northern territory. In 
a recent contribution to Cloverland, 
under the title of “The Sunny Side of 
Cloverland,’ Mr. MacLean describes 
the physical characteristics of that 
territory. For many years he has 
been chairman of the board of super- 
visors of Delta county, Michigan, and 
has taken an advanced position rela- 
tive to the construction of highways 
to such purpose that today Delta 
county contains many miles of splen- 
did highways, macadamized mostly, 
but in the highest degree of condition. 
That same policy has been followed 
more or less by nearly every county 
in the northern peninsula, so that 
there are now few sections of the 
United States where roads are so well 
constructed for either hauling the 
products of the farm or for pleasure 
riding as in Cloverland. 

In the article referred to Mr. Mac- 
Lean calls attention to the fact that 
five years ago a law went into effect 
in Michigan which exempts from taxa- 
tion settlers on cut-over or wild lands 
for five years from the time of their 
settlement. This is a great advantage 
to the pioneer settler, as it means to 
him a saving of a part or all of the 


expense of clearing the land of 
stumps. 
One of the prominent Michigan 


farmers and sheep owners states that 
there is enough pasturage in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan to 
graze one-quarter of all the sheep of 
the United States. As there are 
about 50,000,000 sheep, it is believed, 
in the country, the northern peninsula 
could therefore graze about 12,000,- 
000, That the project has been barely 


Cattle in clover grow fat and firm 


entered upon to this date is shown by 
the fact that in all Michigan on Janu. 
ary 1, 1918, there were 1,926,000 head, 
and in all Wisconsin, on the same 
date, there were but 351,000 head. It 
is estimated by competent sheep men 
in the north, however, that on the 
average two sheep can be grazed to 
the acre, and the 10,000,000 acres of 
available cut-over lands, therefore,| 
would mean the grazing of 20,000,000 
sheep—and there are probably at this 
time only one-tenth of that number in 
the entire state! 

The Cloverland Michigan sectiin| 
comprises 10,329,699 acres, and of this 
vast possibility only 400,000 acres 
were used for farming or live stock, 
this year. This total of 400,000 acres 
is controlled by 13,480 farmers, while 
only 10,000 acres, or 2% per cent of 
the total, are used for grazing sheep 
and cattle. 

The 1918 work of the bureau re 
sulted in the location there of forty. 
three grazers from Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Montana and the western 
country generally. However, there 
have been sixty-seven men engage¢ 
in sheep raising in the west an¢ 
southwest who had announced thai 
they would visit the Upper Peninsule 
this season, and had set the dates fo. 
their visit, while 131 stated that they 
were coming, but had not fixed the 
date of their arrival. Besides, there 
were 123 stock raisers who had cor 
responded with the bureau and hac 
stated that they were interested anc 
would at some time investigate. Thes¢ 
inquiries have been followed up close) 
ly and no doubt will have resulted b)) 
this date in numerous further addi 
tions to the sheep industry of thi 
north. 

Indicative of the favorable attrac 
tions of Northern Michigan for thr 
stockman and the agriculturist, dat 
have been compiled setting forth al 
of the weather features, freakish an( 
otherwise, that have occurred durin; 
the last ten years, from 1908 to 191f 
In this period the latest killing fros 
at the beginning of any season wa 
on ‘May 27, and the earliest killin 
frost in any year was on Septembe 
23. The shortest growing seaso)| 
known within the period named wa! 
134 days, which is not far from th 
average of the decade, which is 14 
days. The average annual rainfal 
for the ten years was 29.1 inches. Th 
least rainfall during any summe 
month was in August, 1908, whe 
there was a rainfall of but 1.06 inches 

These figures make a decidedl) 
favorable comparison in the matter ¢ 
annual rainfall, as well as otherwis( 
at other points of observation. Fo 
instance, in Lander, Wyo., the averag| 
annual rainfall is 13.1 inches; 3| 
Helena, Mont., 15.2 inches; at Sal 
Lake City, Utah, 16.8 inches; at Ro 
well, N. M., 12.6 inches, and ‘at Bois' 
Idaho, 14.1 inches. It will thus b 
seen that for vegetation the annui 
rainfall in northern territory averag¢ 
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jmore than double that of the principal 
sheep and cattle districts of the west. 
One of the sheep promotion com- 
\panies that has been recently started 
is the Cloverland Sheep & Wool Com- 
pany, which has its headquarters at 
Iron Mountain, Mich. This company 
is capitalized at $260,000, of which 
$200,000 has been subscribed and the 
balance is now being offered to the 
public. It is proposed to acquire 
10,000 acres of land in a body and on 
this will be placed at the start 5,000 
sheep. Among the lumbermen who 
are interested in this enterprise are 
W. W. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Company, Hermansville, 
Mich.; M, J. Fox, general manager of 
she Von Platten Lumber Company at 
‘iron Mountain, and F. C. Cole, owner 
Sf the City Lumber Company, Iron 
Mountain. J 
} As a sample of what can be done 
'n sheep raising for profit, the follow- 
yng is given authority. A farmer in 
-osco county, Michigan, last year sold 
about 220 sheep for $13 a head. He 
nad bought them in 1912 and kept 
hem the year round. Up to last fall 
je had sold $10,000 worth of wool and 
jambs, and had retained a nice flock 
vf young sheep out of the increase. 
here is no doubt that the flock he 
jas today is worth from 30 to 40 per 
vent more than he sold the old sheep 
jor last fall. 
The J. W. Wells Lumber Company 
£ Menominee, Mich., is the owner of 
large tracts of cut-over lands in Dick- 
‘inson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron and 
togebic counties, Michigan. This 
concern was the first to bring cattle 
o its cut-over lands in the northern 
peninsula and has made it an in- 
reasing financial success each year. 
, Elmer Quinn, of Henry, IIl., last 
year purchased a large tract of land 
ear Ralph, Mich., and put on it 3,000 
,oats. He made a handsome success 
his enterprise, and this year re- 
eated the operation. 
|, John L. Grey, of Buhl, Idaho, also 
sought a considerable tract of cut-over 
ands near Ralph and has this year 
‘ut on it 19,000 head of ewes and 
umbs. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PAN 


CLOVERLAND 


Early in 1917 a band of 8,600 year- 
ling sheep from Oregon were turned 
into a fenced range of 4,600 acres in 
Northern Michigan. Their average 
weight in May was eighty pounds; in 
November, when they were brought 
into winter quarters, they averaged 
110 pounds. 

One of the most enthusiastic of re- 
cent additions to the Cloverland 
colony of sheep owners is Francis R. 
K. Hewlett. Mr, Hewlett came _ to 
Cloverland from Rapid City, Ss. D., and 
has acquired a large tract of range 
land in the northern peninsula and 
has announced his intention of putting 
in between 40,000 and 50,000 head of 
sheep. He is one of the most en- 
thusiastic men in the north country 
over its possibilities for stock raising. 

The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, which was organized several 
years ago, is not a company formed 
for profit. It spends money, but does 
not invest a dollar in any enterprise, 
except the promotion of the interests 
of the land owners of the Upper Pen- 
insula. Its president is a lumberman, 
Leo C. Harmon, of Manistique, and 
among its officers and directors are 
other gentlemen who are or have been 
interested in lumber. F. H. Vanden- 
boom, of Marquette, is first vice presi- 
dent, and Howard Nadeau, of an old 
lumber family, cashier of the Bank of 
Commerce of Menominee, is second 
vice president. H. W. Reade, of the 
National Pole Company, Escanaba, is 
treasurer, and John A. Doelle of Mar- 
quette, is secretary and manager. 

One of the leading members of the 
bureau is George M. Mashek, who has 
been grazing cattle and sheep on his 
lands northwest of Escanaba for sev- 
eral years and who is devoting more 
attention to that branch of agriculture 
than any other man in the territory. 
Mr. Mashek is a thorough-going lum- 
berman and has made a great success 
in all of his undertakings. In a talk 
about his methods and the results he 
said: “I’d been looking into those 
cut-over lands a good deal and getting 
all the information I could about range 
sheep, and in 1913 I decided to try 


(Continued on Page 40) 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President } 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 


| land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
| cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 
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1,600 Acre Stock Farm 
For $65,000 


We are offering for sale this 1,600-acre farm complete with 500 
acres developed, balance clover and blue-grass pasture, fenced and 
cross-fenced, with miles of woven wire; also between 200 and 300 
head of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep; complete line of agricultural 
implements, hundreds of tons of hay, all the grain and nearly 500 tons 
of corn silage, all for $65,000, with easy terms of payment. From 
1,000 to 10,000 acres of cut-over pasture land joining could be added, 
if desired, at a very reasonable price. Write for inventory and full 
particulars. 


Equipped 
Complete 


Mr. Stockman: 


Mail us a card for our FREE book and list of farms for sale, with 


* full information in regard to farming, stock-raising and the possibili- 


ties in Menominee County, Cloverland. 


We own 100,000 acres of the best quality of grass land, within 
four miles of a railroad, and are selling it to farmers and stockmen 
at prices ranging from $10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 


Come to Menominee County, the most southern, best developed 
agricultural county and the Gateway to Cloverland, only nine hours’ 
ride from Chicago. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Co. 


Menominee, Michigan, Box 64. 
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DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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fi very Piece \ Surprise 
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DISCRIMINATING candy ° lovers: prefer .MILADY 
CHOCOLATES On account of their unvarying ex- 
cellence and goodness. 


AMERICAN CANDY CO,, Milwaukee 
Jitakers of REX brand confections 


MEMBER MILWAUKFE ASSOCIATION OF COMMFTCF 
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4 PEs company paid, in cash, 

to Michigan and Wisconsin 
farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
for the 1918 season, the sum of 


$425,000 


Menominee River Sugar Co. 


Geo. W. McCormick, Manager 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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| Personal Experience of a Native Cloverland Sheep Raise 


(Continued from Page 11) 


HAT the cut-over lands of Clover- 

land are affording an unexcelled 

opportunity for small farmers to 
engage in sheep raising, and that the 
small farmers already are opening up 
a big field for this industry is indicat- 
ed in two “testimonials” by Michigan 
farmers in the last issue of the 
American Sheep Breeder and Wool 
Grower. Cheever Buckbee, of Delta 
county, who has had several years’ ex- 
perience in handling sheep and has 
made the business a success, says: 

‘We have approximately eleven hun- 
dred sheep at the present time. Five 
hundred of these are western ewes; 
have some natives and a few Oxfords 
and Hampshires. Our percentages of 
lambs for three years varied from 75 
to 90 per cent. We dock the lambs, 
using hot irons; we castrate the ram 
lambs. In 1916 we marketed our 
lambs in October and November; in 
1917 we marketed the last of Novem- 
ber and first part of December. We 
have not put our lambs through the 
feed lots but put them on clover. 

“The grade of our wool varies, prob- 
ably more quarter blood than any- 
thing else. Average weight of fleece 
last year a fraction over seven pounds. 
The ewes were not sweated before 
shearing. Price received for wool in 
1916, 34 cents; 1917, 55 cents; 1918, 
65 cents. The grade of wool was ap- 
proximately the same each year. We 
have generally disposed of our wool 
to woolen mills. I consider the 1917 
price the best compartive price we 
have received. The 1918 prices al- 
lowed by the government are too low 
and not in proportion to the high cost 
of feed, labor, etc. My personal opin- 
ion is that restricting the price on raw 
material and not at the same time re- 
stricting the price on finished articles 
discourages the producer of the raw 
material and allows the manufactur- 
ers and dealers in the finished articles 
to make an abnormal profit at the ex- 
pense of the general public. The 
amount of a raw material will be in- 
creased by increasing the profits of 
the producer. As an example, it is 
perfectly proper to fix the price on a 
bushel of wheat provided the price al- 
lows the grower to make a fair profit 
and provided further that the weight 
and price of a loaf of bread is fixed. 
If we are to have a fixed price for 
wool by all means have a fixed stand- 
ard and price for the goods the wool 
goes into. 

“Have lost an occasional sheep from 
dogs. In the spring of 1917 lost 20 
lambs from foxes. In 1916 lost 17 
ewes from pink eye. In the spring of 
1918 lost 20 ewes from ergot or smut 
poisoning in grain. We shoot every 


{ 
dog that comes on the place, bur) 
them deep and keep quiet. 

“There is no active sheep or woo 
organization here. We are talking a 
such an organization at the presen 
time. No community ram breeding ji 
practiced in this district. I believe i 
is a splendid practice for owners 06 
small flocks and is needed here, a 
small flock owners use inferior rams 

“In the spring of 1918 I secured th 
services of a shearing machine fror 
lower Michigan which sheared th 
three largest flocks in this country, 

“Heretofore the sheep were in sma 
seattered flocks. Now, however, ther 
are many additional thousand shee 
here and machines will be used. | 

“Bvery department of the America’ 
Sheep Breeder is good and we rea) 
it from cover to cover, including th 
ads. 

“The selling end of every busines 
is of the utmost importance and woul 
like to read a little more as to th 
best method of marketing sheep, e| 
pecially lambs, with practical info 
mation on shipping, feeding en rom 
handling, etc.” 


Mr. Buckbee returning from a sup)) 
trip to his hunting camp 


Weather at Duluth, Minn. | 


HE following letter from the 
U. S. government meteorologist 
stationed at Duluth, in charge of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Weather Bureau, is self explanatory: 
Roger M, Andrews, Publisher, 
Cloverland Magazine. 

Your talk yesterday at the Com- 
mercial Club regarding stock raising 
and grazing conditions in the northern 
counties of Michigan and Wisconsin 
and northeast Minnesota was most in- 
teresting and convincing, and in en- 
tire substantiation of the claims of 
some of the far-sighted men of this 
community, who for a long while were 
regarded as fanciful dreamers and 
indulgers in picturesque imaginings. 
But these men are coming into their 
own, and their prophecies and hopes 
are beginning to be realized because 
they were based on facts and sound 
reasoning. The missionary work you 
are doing is of the most splendid 
character and deserving of every en- 
couragement, not alone in its respect 
to the permanent prosperity of the 
Lake Superior region but also for 
what it may mean in the way of help- 
ing to feed and clothe the peoples of 
the earth. 

I am inclosing herewith a copy of 
“The Climate of Duluth,” first pub- 
lished by the Commercial Club in 


1914, the copy now sent being a * 
vised edition issued in 1918. ‘1 
climatic facts shown will apply a3 
large portion of this north coun 
cloverland, and you will doubtless ¢ 
able to use advantageously and frl 
time to time more or less of the dii. 
Your attention is particularly invid 
to the chapter on “The Climate at @ 
Head of the Lakes and Its Relagey 
Agriculture.” 

I have marked some of the pie 
graphs as features. especially 
teresting. I may say also that 
original manuscript was submitted 
the chief of the Weather Bure, 
Washington, and its publication fiy 
approved. 

It will be a real pleasure at i 
time for me to furnish you such i 
ditional climatic facts as may be » 
sired. I will also have your of 
listed for the monthly reports iss/@ 
by this office. 

Reverting to the data shown int 
closed booklet, I want to call y 
attention to the September “hump’ 
precipitation curve. That accov 
for our fine pasturage in the aw 
when the grass in many other ie 
tions is non est, 

Very sincerely yours, 


EEevy RICHARDSON 
Meteorolost: 


= | 
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Greater Cloverland, the Cow Man’s Opportunity 
(Continued from Page 18) 


f trainloads of stock that will be 
‘ent to that section in April. A num- 
ver of stockmen from every state 
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from it. And especially because of | 
the fact that this was Mr. MacBeath’s 
first year there. 
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yest of the Missouri have picked out 
racts in Cloverland. 

| We are not desirous of having 
peculators take up these lands; we 
vant stockmen who will use them 
pt production. They will find them 
‘etter than has ever been represented 
nd the greatest profit will be in the 
fnereased valuation of the property. 
‘his Cloverland belt is only a day’s 
lide from about one-fourth of the 
‘opulation of the United States. The 
ajority of them are consumers. 
‘\reater Cloverland, taking in all the 
lut-over lands in Michigan, Wiscon- 
‘in and Minnesota, is at the very 
oor of the world’s greatest markets. 
‘ou will find there now 65,000 farm- 
‘rs that are prospering. There is 
yom for 200,000 more. 

! W. T. MacBeath, one of your excel- 
int Arizona cattlemen, carried on 
ne first demonstration in a large way 
f shipping cattle to Cloverland. As 
‘ou all know, the first year was really 
ne hardest because he had no expe- 
‘ence on which to base his plans. 
vhe cattle did very well as you will 
3e by the pictures that I have in my 
‘ossession, which I will gladly show 
‘ou after this meeting. The largest 
‘ipment of his cattle was on the 
iarket when there were 65,000 head 
‘£ cattle dumped onto the Chicago 
iarket that one day. But by com- 
laring the day’s market reports of 
‘hicago, where his cattle were sold, 
ith those of Denver and California, 
ve find that his cheapest cattle (can- 
ers) sold for 5%c while canners 
uipped direct from Arizona to the 
itter two markets, sold that same 
ay for 4c. Many of them would have 
led in Arizona but in Cloverland 
i1ey got fat. I saved him a big loss. 
We are indeed sorry that market 
onditions were as they were last 
ll, Thousands of stockmen suffered 


will be twice as good next year as it 


was last. He will make much better | 
success this coming year. Many oth- | 


ers are profiting by Mr. MacBeath’s 


experience. Many plan to winter, 


giving their cattle two summers. 


Geo. M. Mashek, Cloverland’s most | 
experienced livestock man, made | 


$34.27 net profit per head on his 127 


head of steers last year, which he | 
bought in St. Paul the last of March 


and grazed until the first of Novem- 
ber, His cattle were sold on that low 
market, which all cattle men in the 
country will never forget. These cat- 
tle were very thin in the spring and 
weighed at St. Paul, 423 pounds and 


when sold at Chicago seven months | 
later they averaged 911 pounds, al | 
most 300 pounds net gain. Mr. Ma- | 


shek says he thinks that with our ex- 
cellent pastures stockmen can pro- 
duce good cattle cheaper in Clover- 
land than anywhere else. 

Grazers must come in the first year 
with reasonable small herds like 
King and Plummer. The eattle will 


scatter the grass and help nature | 


form a perfect sod. Blue grass and 
the various clovers are the perma- 
nent pastures. Greater Cloverland is 
a real “Blue Grass Clover Country.” 
You build a ranch -anywhere in 
Greater Cloverland and you will find 


that you have built on a sound, de- | 


pendable and permanent foundation. 
Cloverland bankers are arranging 
to give you the best of financial as- 


sistance, just as good as you have | 
Leo C. Harmon, an old | 


ever had. 
Montana cattlemen’s banker, and 
president of our Development Bureau 


(a public service bureau not organ- | 


ized for profit, and not owning or sell- 
ing any land whatever), is there and 
(Continued on Page 42) 


The Keweenaw Land 


Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


| in Chippewa, Dickinson, 


Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 


| and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
| Michigan in tracts to suit 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


His range has im- | 
proved wonderfully, and I have heard 
him say several times that the ,grass 
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THE SPIES REALTY 
COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, rt MICHIGAN 


owns the cut-over lands of a large lumber company 
operating in various parts of Cloverland. 
Inquiries cordially invited. 


ESD 


THE SPIES REALTY COMPANY 


Spies Building Menominee, Mich. 
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Chatham-Trenary Land Co. 


25,000 Acres First Class Farming and Grazing Lands for 
Sale in Chatham-Trenary District. From One Section to 
Five Solid Body, 


Office: Marquette National Bank Bldg., Marquette, Mich. 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


The Harmon Shorthorns 


HERD BULL COLLYNIE CULLEN 5TH 562994 
He is a grandson of Avondale and one of the good bulls of the 


breed. He heads a select collection of matrons and my aim is to pro- 
duce the kind of cattle that will make good. 

Am offering for sale two young bulls and can spare a few females 
that are safe in calf to the service of this great bull. 
Write for prices or come and inspect my herd. Yattle tuberculin tested 


LOUIS HARMON, Cornell, ccix3 Michigan 


RD 
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Quick CASH Money 
Easily Earned 


—By the Returned Soldier or Sailor 
—By Ambitious Young Men or Women 


—By Teachers, Clerks or any one with 
pep enough to work a little after hours 


for excellent pay at the easiest and 
most worthy task in GreaterCloverland 


[! costs nothing to start. 
We pay a salary if you 
can earn it, and our young 
men and women are aver- 
aging, for full time, from 
five to seven dollars a day. 


Address for particulars 


R. M. ANDREWS, Punisher, Cloverland Magazine 


ANDREWS BUILDING, MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Opportunity 


In the Great Iron Mining Section of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


We have cut-over lands suitable for 


Grazing, or farming for sale and lease at 


a low cost and on easy terms 


Come and visit our town of 


ALPHA 


The Town of Industry in the Heart of the Iron Mining 
District. 


The Nevada Land Co. 


Tron County ALPHA Michigan 


CLOV Et AND 


March, 1919 


Sheep on cut-over land. C. R. Coffin came from New Mexico in 1918. 
He is located in Dickinson County, Michigan. 
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them. I bought 200 western range 
ewes, fenced in 100 acres of pretty 
wild land and put up cheap, rough 
sheds for winter shelter. I wintered 
these sheep on oat straw and some 
very poor clover hay, just to see how 
they would come out on such feed. 
And I had a good lamb crop in the 
spring; at four and a half months old 
they averaged sixty-one pounds, which 
I sold at the market top at Chicago 
as killers. That settled it with me. 
I’ve saved every ewe lamb since and 
bought others, and I’ve learned 
enough about handling them to bring 
the wethers up to seventy-two pounds 
in four to four and a half months 
without grain, and sell at top prices.” 

President Frank J. Hagenbarth, of 
the Nati onal Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, did not hesitate to show: his 
preference for a northern climate as 
being conducive to a better type of 
live stock. He said: “The best stock 
is raised in colder climes, where sheep 
produce the best wool. Sheep and 


cattle deteriorate in warmer coun- 
tries.” He added that a four-year-old 
steer would weigh 1,400 to 1,500 


pounds here against 1,100 pounds in 
the south. This, he said, was due to 
“climatic energy.” 


Robert Burton, of Wheatland, Mo., 
a recent investor in Northern Michi- 
gan cut-over timber lands for sheep 
raising, testifies very concisely and 
authoritatively as to his conversion 
to the advantages of that territory for 
sheep. He says: “The first thing 
that impressed me was your nearness 
to Chicago. Stockmen suffer severe 
losses in shipping long distances to 
market and I have experienced such 
losses. Your hard roads next at 
tracted my approval, for I have trav- 
eled and had freight hauled over roads 
that were bad dreams come true. 
Then the sincerity of your organiza- 
tion appealed to me. Your officers 
and business men seemed to me to 
wish to get satisfied grazers and not 
merely dispose of land. The land it- 
self and the grass, clover and crops it 
raises are all better than I expected. 
It is easy to see the benefits of snow 
all winter protecting the crops and 
grass. And it is to see the vigor of 
the livestock in your country, due to 
the bracing cool atmosphere. Your 
sheep men satisfied my inquiries as to 
their success with their sheep-raising. 
Their flocks showed their good health 
and freedom from the pests and para- 
sites of more southern states. The 
price of your lands and your reason- 
able terms showed me that you had 
confidence in your own proposition 
and the future of your country. I be- 
lieve that when sheep and cattle men 
see your country they will do as I did 
—close a deal for a tract while it is 
still available.” 

The plan of the Upper Michigan De- 
velopment Bureau is to lease the 
lands to grazers for a period of three 
years, free of all charge except taxa- 
tion, at the end of which period the 
grazer agrees to buy the land at a 
stated figure and is given liberal terms 


as to payment. Wisconsin owners of 
land and many of the individual oper- 
ators in the northern peninsula oper- 
ate somewhat differently. They them- 


terms to the purchaser. I 

One of those who has recently se 
cured Northern Michigan lands on the 
lease plan is John Corson, of Wyom- 
ing, who has taken 11,000 acres in 
Luce county. He has contracted with 
the A. J. Kirstin Co., of Escanaba, tc 
clear 300 acres this season. Mr. Co 
son will build his fences and sheds 
during this fall and winter and when 
his sheep arrive next spring he 
have barns ready, winter feed plante 
and everything in shape to insurg 
success. ' 

As to the profit possible in sheer 
raising on northern cut-over lands, the 
statement of William Hogoboom, oj 
Park Falls, Wis., formerly manager 0), 
extensive sheep ranches in Montan: 
and a man of conservative ideas, may 
be accepted as a fair estimate. Mr 
Hogoboom stated that the norther: 
lands would easily carry four shee}! 
to the acre and would carry two 0) 
three more to the acre after the shee] 
had run a few years, and that $40 ar 
acre profit every year was a cinch 
Other estimates made by competen 
sheep authorities are as high as 40 pe 
cent annually on the investment. I 
any case an annual profit of $40 pe 
acre on land that would cost only $1) 
to $20 an acre is “not so bad.” 


A number of Mackinac county me 
are with General Pershing’s army 0 
occupation in Germany, which hay) 
taken up positions in a _ semi-cirel) 
pivoting on Coblenz. There is som 
discussion looking for the occupane| 
of Berlin by American troops, andj 
this is done our boys will have an 0], 
portunity of reaching their suprem 
objective abroad, although they ma 
not be able to bring back the kaise! 
that was. Us folks who stayed 2 
home are going to be regaled by som 
mighty interesting stories pretty soo) 
when the boys return. 


Returned soldiers may now retai 
their uniforms, according to a rulin 
made by Secretary of War Baker. Pr 
vious to that ruling, all soldiers wel 
required to return all clothing issue 
to them, with the exception of unde 
wear and socks, within four montt 
after their discharge. All soldiers a) 
permitted to wear their uniforms f 
a period of 90 days. This ruling he 
been established so as to give mar 
of the soldiers a chance to purchat 
civilian clothing. i 


Copies of the Const itution of th 
United States, recently donated to a 
of the schools of Escanaba by mer 
bers of the Lewis Cass Chapte 
Daughters of the American Revol 
tion, have been framed by studeni 
in the manual training department ( 
the high school. - 


: 
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| Grass 
_ (By John J. Ingalls, Late Senator 


) of Kansas.) 


_ “Grass is the forgiveness of nature 
—her constant benediction. Fields 
rampled with battle, saturated with 
lood, torn with the ruts of cannon, 
row green again with grass, and 
arnage is forgotten. Streets aban- 
-oned by traffic become grass-grown 
‘ke rural lanes, and are obliterated; 
orests decay, harvests perish, flowers 
anish, but grass is immortal. Be- 
3agured by the sullen hosts of winter, 
; withdraws into the impregnable 
ortress of its subterranean vitality 
nd emerges upon the solicitation of 
pring. Sown by the winds, by 
randering birds, propagated by the 
ubtle horticulture of the elements, 
vhich are its ministers and servants, 
. softens the rude outing of the 
‘orld. Its tenacious fibers hold the 
arth in its place, and prevent its 
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soluble components from washing into 
the sea. It invades the solitude of 
deserts, climbs the inaccessible slopes 
and forbidding pinnacles of mountains, 
modifies climates, and determines the 
history, character and destiny of na- 
tions. Unobtrusive and patient, it 
has immortal vigor and aggression. 
Banished from the thoroughfare or 
the field, it bides its time to return, 
and when vigilance is relaxed, or the 
dynasty has perished, it Silently re- 
sumes its throne, from which it has 
been expelled, but which it never 
abdicates. It bears no blazonry of 
bloom to charm the senses with fra- 
grance or splendor, but its homely hue 
is more enchanting than the lily or 
the rose. It yields no fruit in earth 
or air, and yet should its harvest fail 
for a single year famine would de- 
populate the world.” 


Editor’s Note—If the Senator could only 
visit Cloverland he would write a book on 
grass, for it is sure the grass land of 
America.) 


A.”K.4Barnes’ sheep in Ontonagon county 
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250,000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 


Terms reasonable 
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Per acre. 
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New Buildings 


DORIS I. BOWSON, Secretary 


Northern State Pormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
Excellent Equipment 
College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Kiconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 
The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 


Write for information and bulletin 


. 
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Splendid Faculty 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illustra- 
tions and conservative statements, Olds’ 1919 
Catalog is a true guide and a most valuable 
book for everyone needing seeds. 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed Corn— 
Wisconsin fancy ear corn. Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, Wisconsin 
tested, high-grade seed. Samples FREE, all 
fieldseeds. Buy from samples. Garden Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, Poul- 
try Supplies, Tools, etc. 


Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


L. L. Olds Seed Co. madison, wie. 


The Rev. J. A. Nikander, president 
of the Finnish (Suomi) college, died at 
his home at Hancock of paralysis. Rev. 
Nikander, who also was president of 
the Finnish Lutheran church of the 
United States, was first elected presi- 
dent of the college in 1896, and had 
been re-elected every year since. He 
was 64 years old. 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Vice-President; F. J. Oliver, 
Cashier; E. E. Edlund, Assistant 
Cashier, 

Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Che Delta 


The Leading Hotel of 


ESCANABA 


Fire-proof and up-to-date in 
every way. 

Cafe and Lunch Room in con- 
nection. 


WISCONSIN HOTEL CO., Props 
A, N. Merritt, Mgr. Escanaba, Mich. 
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Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 
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Marquette, Michigan 
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Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in tracts 
to suit the purchasers 
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Some of the Best of -Cloverland’s cut-over 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous iron belt 


When visiting Cloverland do not fail to make a 


trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Club 


IRON ‘er MICHIGAN 


bell Galis| ES sales ies 


A Ral Bee 
Opportunity 


Investigate Lime Island, Chippewa County, Michi- 
gan, in the famous St. Mary’s River. 


ic. Uns 


Seven hundred acres, mixture of 550 acres high or 
sloping land; 150 acres low. 


Soil formation—limestone, gravel and sand. 


Ideal brush lands for sheep grazing, no fencing and 
little care required. 


A village and school on the island. Daily steamer 
to Sault Ste. Marie, 35 miles away. 


Many farms on the adjoining islands and mainland. 


A unique proposition which will be made interest- 
ing to some wide awake western sheep grazer. 


WritefforgjInformation to 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


T. F. FOLKNER, Manager 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
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Shearing Shed 


By C. A. SOLIDAY 
Of Milwaukee Sheep & Wool Co., Phillips, Wis. 


HAVE been asked several times as 

to my idea of a proper shearing 

shed or plant to accommodate a 
medium sized band of sheep. I wish 
to state that I think that the Milwau- 
kee Sheep & Wool Co. has as practi- 
cal and convenient a plant and shed 
as can be built for a band of three to 
20,000 head. 

It consists of a building 40 by 64; 
8 foot walls, and floored throughout; 
is equipped with a six-man Stewart 
power driven shearing machine 
which is arranged along the northeast 
side of the building. The shafting 
and machines take up 40 feet and they 
are built along the outside wall. Each 
shearer has 8 feet from wall to catch- 
ing pen which allows room for shear 
ing and wool gatherers to work with- 
out being in each other’s way. Begin- 
ning from this 8 foot space are the 
catching pens which are 4 by 6 feet 
square with double hinge doors to al- 
low easy access for the shearers to 
enter and bring forth the sheep. 

The pens are floored with 1 by 4 set 
in edgeways with an inch space be- 
tween to allow dirt and foreign matter 
to fall through which does away with 
any dirty wool. Running lengthwise 
from these 4 foot pens a 4 foot alley 
extends the full length then come the 
general pens. With this arrangement 
one rangler can drift the sheep from 
the general pen into the alley then in- 
to the catching pens as fast as the 
shearers take them out. 

The idea of this kind of a system 
is to eliminate confusion and worry- 
ing of the sheep as usually at shear- 
ing time the weather is quite warm 
and much crowding and chasing re- 
sults in a heavy shrinkage and some- 
times a serious loss. As a sheep is 
shorn the shearer turns it outside the 
building through a trap door into a 
tally pen 6 by 16 feet; each tally pen 


vis equipped with a trap to keep sheep 


from running back into the _ pens. 
When the pen is filled with shorn 
sheep the foreman counts and brands 
them as to age, quality or any of 
them that are not desirable to keep; 
each with a different marking so that 
in the fall they can be run through a 
cutting shute and separated without 
individual handling. 

The wool is handled in the following 
manner; along the space allotted to 
the shearers the wool tyers one to 
every three shearers operate. As the 
fleece is taken off and drops the tyer 
picks it up and rolls it inside out, 
carries it to the press; presses it into 
a ten-inch block and ties it with paper 
wool twine; tosses it up to the sacker. 
He packs on an average three hun- 
dred pounds to a sack; sews the sack 
and rolls it out of the way into the 
unused portion of the building which 
is used for storage room. With this 
arrangement a thousand to _ twelve 
hundred sheep can be shorn and wool 
taken care of in eight hours. 


TheCow Man’sOpportunity 
(Continued from Page 39) 


he understands your needs and the 
way you will have to have assistance. 
You will find everybody 
land willing to help you succeed, thus 
making the country the great stock 
section that natural qualifications and 
the location destined it to be. 
Tracts of land can be secured there 
ranging from one section to 100,000 
acres. The stockmen can have terms 
arranged to just suit their own case. 
Anyone wishing to know more about 
it, we will be glad to have them ask 
some of the Arizona stockmen who 
have already been there, or write the 
Cloverland Magazine, at Menominee, 
Michigan. We will help you get lo- 
cated. We would much rather keep 
Arizona cattlemen in the United 
States than to see them go to South 
America or other foreign countries. 
There is no need for them going away 
from the good old U. S, A. for every 
western visitor who has made a trip 
to Cloverland says it is the ‘‘makings” 
of the best grass country in America. 


in Clover- . 
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CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 
The horses and cows 
will pay for it. | 


Unless stable manure 
is kept so that the val 
uable liquid contents 
are saved, 50 per ceni| 
of the fertilizing value 
of the manure 1s lost| 
An average horse 0} 
cow produces annual 
ly manure worth $30 
The liquid portion i 
worth nearly half 0 
this. A concrete ma, 
nure pit will savei | 
all. So you see hov . 
the horses and cow - 
can present you witl| 
a concrete manuf 
pit free of charge. 


Build one now and ef 
the profits from 
form of saving. 


Ask for our free booklet tell- 
ing how to build Concrete 
Manure Pits. Write our near 
' est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATIO, 


| 
; 
| 


Offices at 
Atlanta Helena Parkers! 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Kansas City Salt It Lake Ci 
Denver Milwaukee Seattle 
Detroit Minneapolis Washi 
New York 
Concrete for Perman 
DAL 
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Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range? 


IF NOT, COME TO CLOVERLAND—WHERE 


MINIT TINT TT 


HI 


SHEEP CLOVER HAY 
HAVE YIELDS 
GREEN THREE TONS 
NUTRITIOUS PER ACRE; 
GRASS BEST 
ALL WINTER 
SUMMER; SHEEP FEED 
' NO IN 
DROUGHT THE WORLD 


hak Kae 


: Western We have 
21 Stockmen tracts of cut- 
:| and Farmers over lands 
E| have best of all sizes 
=! of success for practical 
with Sheep stockmen 
a ae who want to 
ead eac 
; succeed in 

page of this 
magazine a permanent 
carefully. manner. 


: 
i 
i 
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WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION 


rere swovremas over wn eoncano ee | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 
YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 


AN 


ECSU 
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Clover 
Fields 


Farm and Grazing 


LANDS 


offer an exceptional opportunity to sheep and cattle men be- 


Marinette County, Wis. 
| 


cause these lands adjoin the $150 per acre farm belt, where 


Send for our Sheep Bulletin—It’s FREE! 


SKIDMORE LAND COMPANY 


“Good Lands” 
1025 SKIDMORE BUILDING, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


winter feed is always available in any quantity. 


Great Cloverland Farmers Institute at Menominee 
(Continued from Page 9) 


worE and have heard his real practi- 
cal talks. 


Prof. M. M. McCool graduated from 
the Missouri University of Agricul- 
ture in 1908 and from Cornell in 1910. 
He assisted in the Missouri state soil 
survey, acted as instructor in the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, also as assistant 
professor in soils at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College and took his position 
as head of the Soils Department at the 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1914. 
He has a practical field and labora- 
tory knowledge of every soil in the 
United States. Surely, a man with a 
national vision of soil conditions will 
have a message for all interested in 
the soil. 

Miss Aurelia B. Potts graduated 
from the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1912, was teacher of home eco- 
nomics at Menominee, Mich., a grad- 
uate student at Columbia University, 
extension specialist in home eco- 
nomics for the Pennsylvania State 
College of Agriculture 

Miss May E. Foley is a graduate of 
the Michigan Agricultural College. At 
present she is home demonstration 
agent in Menominee county. 

Miss Helen Simonson graduated 
from Stout Institute in 1910. She 
taught domestic science in Escanaba 
and Detroit schools for several years, 
and at the present time is home dem- 
onstration agent in Dickinson county, 
which place she has held for the past 
year. 

Mrs. J. G. Mullen is a practical-rur- 
al leader and housewife. 

D. C. McMillan, a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1910, 
took a farm in lower Michigan, later 
going west to study the ranching con- 
ditions in Idaho, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. He came to Cloverland about 
a year ago as sheep specialist for the 
Upper Peninsula, and in the meantime 
has helped to introduce thousands of 
sheep, cattle and their owners to Clov- 
erland. 


_Iment in 1910. 


George Mashek is a live wire herds- 
man of Delta county, who has invested 
in the Cloverland cattle game, and has 
a very interesting story to tell. 

R. M. Smith, superintendent of the 
Peshtigo (Wis.) Asylum Farm, has 
had charge of that fine herd of cattle 
of which so much is said. 
ple know him as a dairyman, but his 
real hobby is pigs. He will give the 
benefit of his experiences in hog-rais- 
ing on the Asylum Farm. 

A. C. Anderson graduated from the 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1906 
and received promotion from an in- 
structor at the Michigan Agricultural 
College to head of the Dairy Depart- 
He is a member of the 
American Society on Animal Nutri- 
tion and the American Genetis Asso- 
ciation. During the past few years he 
has made many extended visits to 
Cloverland to study the dairy condi- 
tions here. 

Prof. G. C. Humphrey is a graduate 
of the Michigan Agricultural College 
and one of the live men in the central 
west on dairying and allied subjects. 
Prof. A. C. Anderson and Prof. G. C. 
Humphrey represent the dairy inter- 
ests of this section of the United 
States. 

Miss Mary E. Niles, a graduate of 
Thomas Training School of Detroit in 
1914, taught domestic science in Min- 
nesota for two years and then came 


to the Menominee County Agricultur-. 


al School. Her work here among the 
children has been altogether practical 
and satisfactory. 

Miss E. Solway graduated from the 
Mercy Hospital at Chicago in 1914. 
She spent one year practicing in the 
public health work, and later came to 
Menominee as school nurse. 

Mrs. B. Locke, state chairman of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Committee, is well 
known over the state as a leader and 
community worker among the women. 
Since women have been granted the 
ballot she has been appointed to rep- 


(Continuedton Page™46) 
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A Trip Through the Shops where Your Tires Are Ma 


(Continued from Page 15) 


comes out in the shape of a sheet or 
blanket resembling and having the 
appearance of very heavy crepe paper 
or tripe. In this shape it is sent to 
the compounding room. Here it is 
compounded or mixed, to speak plain- 
ly. Just enough rubber and com- 
pounding materials for one tire is put 
in a pan and these materials are all 
earefully weighed so that every batch 
is the same. Sulphur is added to make 
the rubber vulcanize or ‘‘cure’’ when 
heated. Different compounds are add- 
ed to the rubber for different parts of 
the tire—the tread stock is compound- 
ed so as to be tough and wear resist- 
ing the friction (which goes between 
the layers of fabric in the carcass) 
and is made very adhesive. Then 
there are the coloring compounds, 
which gives the tire that grey or 
black appearance, because the crude 
rubber is of a yellowish, semi-trans- 
parent color. 


Now we have the materials com- 
pounded, each pan containing enough 
for one tire and each pan resembling 
somewhat the ingredients of a big 
cake, with its batter, flavoring, color- 
ing, shortening, etc. There are rows 
and rows of these pans always ready 
and one at a time they go to several 
huge mills where the contents are 


The mill. 


dumped between heavy smooth steam 
heated rollers. Here the compounds 
are thoroughly mixed and ground to- 
gether and after a certain length of 
time is taken from the rolls like a 
sheet, folded and placed on a rack. 


The compound rubber is now ready 
to go on and be used for tread stock 
or “skim coating,” as the case may be, 
the several mills turning out rubber 
for different parts of the tire. 

The “skim-coating” process is apply- 
ing the rubber to the fabric and this 
is done by running the fabric and rub- 
ber stock through a mammoth calen- 


dar. This calendar has several huge 
steam-heated rolls weighing many 
tons. A roll of fabric is placed so 


that it unwind’ in and out between 
the rolls, the rubber being forced by 
terrific pressure through every fibre 
of the fabric. The fabric as it now 
comes from the calendar is coated 
with rubber and is ready to be cut 
into strips, on the bias, and to be built 
up into a carcass or body of a tire. As 
stated before, Amazon Super-tires are 
built up by hand with the most exact- 
ing care. An iron core, the shape of 
an inflated tire, is the foundation upon 
which the tire is built up. Layer by 
layer the piles of skim-coated fabric 
are laid upon this core, stretched to 
just the right tension as the fabric 
goes through the hands of the expert 
and experienced tire builder. The 
tread which has been built up layer 
by layer to the correct thickness and 
contour, is then applied to the carcass 
and the whole is ready to be cured. 
The built-up tire is then placed in 
a heavy split iron mold, the non-skid 
design, size and trade mark being cut 
in the mold. The molds now are 
placed in the curing “pit’—a huge 
vertical steel cylinder like an upright 
boiler extending twenty to thirty feet 
below the level of the floor. Each 
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“pit” holds about twenty molds. 4 
the “pit” is filled the cover or head is 
clamped on and the tires are cu 
under intense hydraulic pressure and 
heat. Recording dials and gauges 
indicate when the tires are properly! 
cured and then they are taken out 
and the core stripped from the tire 


All that remains now is to fini 
the tire by trimming off the surph 
rubber from the edge of the beads and. 
then wrapping and tagging it ready! 
for the stock room. | 


The construction of Amazon Supe 
tubes is also interesting. The 
stock is compounded and milled 
same as the other stock, the c¢ 
pounds which are added keep 
tubes from deterioting with 
and resist the effects of heat. 
stock is calandered into thin shee 
and cut into proper size strips fo 
the different size tubes. These cu 
strips or sheets are laid on a tabl 
with an inflated covering. This give; 
an air cushion and prevents wrink 
and blisters when a steel pole or pi 
is rolled over it, causing the sheet 
of rubber to wrap around the pole t 
the desired thickness. The pole wit) 
the rubber around it is then tighth 
wrapped with a narrow strip of clot) 
and cured in a boiler with live ste 
After the curing process the strip 
eloth is unwound and the tube str 
ped from the pole (cloth marks 
side) and the ends spliced and ev 
with acid. To gain a clear idea 
above operation, lay your pencil on 
sheet of paper and wrap the pa 
around the pencil. After pulling 
the pencil you will note that the tuk 
of paper consists of several pl 
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Calander machines. 


This is why Amazon Supertubes | 
tough and strong because built | 
of several piles of best quality rubb 
Here is what I learned: Amaz 
Super-tubes have a tensile streng 
of over one and one-half tons ] 
square inch. Surely a  wonderf 
tube—made both red and grey anda 
proved by the best dealers throug 
out the United States. 


The production manager of t 
Amazon Rubber Company mixed tl 
compounds of the first pneumat 
automobile tire made in America, 2 
has devoted his entire life to # 
study of rubber. 


knew of no method whereby money ' 
brains could build a better tire or tu 
than the Amazon Rubber Compa 
were building, but whenever impro- 
ments could be made they sure 
would do so. Research work is }} 
ing constantly carried on by the € 
gineering department and the labo 
tories of the Amazon Rubber 
pany. 


The fact that the exacting care | 
quality materials entering into A 
zon Super-tires and Super-tubes 
appreciated by the user is prove 
the unusual demand for “Amazon’ 
Wisconsin and in Cloverland. | 
Northern Hardware and Supply C 
pany are Wisconsin and Clover! 


are appointing agents as fast as ? 
can get our.traveling men out ov 
the territory. 


i] 
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Snes photographed on 
4 Wisconsin farm. 


The Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor easily pulls two 14- 
inch plows. It drives a 
Case 20x28 Thresher with 


A field too hard for 


Case Superiorities 


1 Four-cylinder Case valve-in-head 

motor. Removable head. Motor is 
set crosswise on frame, affording use 
of all straight spur gears. This con- 
serves power. 


2 One-piece cast main frame, form- 
ing dustproof housing for rear axle, 
bull pinion shaft, transmission and the 
ngs for these parts. Also a base 
for motor. This construction brings 
rigidity and prevents disalignment. 


3 Belt pulley mounted on the engine 
“crank shaft. No gears used to 
drive it. Pulley is part of the tractor, 
not an extra-cost accessory. 


4 All traction gears are cut steel, en- 

closed and running in oil. No bevel 
zears, chain, worm or friction drive 
darts. 


5 Case Sylphon Thermostat controls 

cooling system and insures com- 
plete combustion of kerosene in the 
notor. 


6 Case air washer delivers clean air 
to carburetor. No grit nor dust 

sets into cylinders to minimize their 

‘ficiency and shorten their life. 


7 All interior motor parts lubricated 
by a combination pump and splash 
fystem. Speed governor, fan drive 
nd magneto are dustproof and well 
riled. 
3 Complete accessibility. No dis- 
mantling necessary. Removable 


overs permit you to get 
wuickly, y gs at parts 


Hyatt roller bearings in rear 
|? axle, bull pinion shaft and trans- 
uission case, Kingston ignition and 
arburetor. Five-piece radiator with 

cast frame. Core, copper fin and 
ube, non-clogging type. ; 


Weighs about 3,400 pounds, littl 
mccain Sica Roe. iae 

w ort w \ 
urns in 22 ft. circle. he ee 


Rated 10 horsepower on drawbar, 
lie can develop 25 per cent more. 
Ated 18 horsepower on the belt, but 
an deliver about 25 per cent more. 
his insures abundant reserve power. 


Case 10-18 Oil Tractor pulling two 14-inch 
bottoms in the same field. Drawbar pull, 2000 lbs. 


horses to plow 


KEROSENE TRACTORS 


Proven | 


When all is said and done in judging tractors, 
their work must decide as to where they are 
classified in public opinion. 


That is true of all farm machinery—as we 
have learned in 77 years of experience. 

And that is why we are guided in making Case 
Kerosene Tractors better than some may think 
necessary. 


Case designing sometimes means more expen- 
sive construction. To embody betterments occa- 
sionally means additions to our factory equipment. 


Furthermore, Case specifications call for the 
finest materials —superiorities which are fre- 
quently overlooked or deemed unimportant. 


Yet since 1842 the 
dominant Case pol- 
icy has been to build 
the best, regardless 
of cost. 


Cheap farm ma- 
chinery is the most 
expensive in the end. 
And when it comes 


FAMOUS SINCE 


feeder and windstacker. 


Tractor Building 


to tractors, with their terrific burdens, it is all 
the more essential to avoid cheapness in design 
and materials. 


We could never think of building an inferior 
tractor and giving it the Case name. Only proven 
ideas appeal to us. 


We submit, as evidence of our belief in build- 
ing a superior product, the Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor, pictured above. Together with our 
larger sizes. 


For those who are desirous of studying these 
tractors in detail, we have prepared an illustra- 
tive, descriptive booklet, which will be sent upon 
request. Write for a copy today. 


Then you will be 
able to make judi- 
cious comparisons. 


J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine 
Company, Inc. 


Founded 1842 
0000 Erie Street, 


1842 Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Great Cloverland Farmers’ Institute at Menominee 
(Continued from Page 44) 


resent that side of the house at politi- 
cal gatherings. She comes prepared 
to discuss this subject in a first-hand 
way. Every woman expecting to take 
the ballot owes to herself the oppor- 
tunity of hearing her. 

J. W. Weston is a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1914 
and district leader of county agents in 
the Upper Peninsula. It is through 
his untiring efforts that the potato is 
coming more and more into its own 
on Cloverland farms. It is said by 
men well versed in the potato busi- 
ness that he is one of the leading po- 
tato authorities of the state. 

BE. G Ames graduated from the 


The Most Valuable 


Service 


you can render your country now 
is giving your every day work the 
very closest and thoughtful “atten- 
tion. Have the right banking con- 
nection. Then use all the advan- 
tages it offers. Advice and counsel 
of the right sort are important. 


Bank here. 
Bank 


The Wisconsin National 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Michigan Agricultural College in 1915, 
and was county agent in Schoolcraft 
county for two years. He has just re- 
turned from army service to act as 
county agent in Menominee county. 
Supt. R. N. Kebler is a graduate of 
the Michigan Agricultural College in 
1914, teacher of agriculture in the 
Hastings schools, district club leader 


of boys’ and girls’ clubs in the Upper - 


Peninsula and at present superinten- 
dent of the Menominee County Agri- 
cultural School. 

E. E. Gallop is a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, also 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, and later was superintendent of 
schools in Chelsea, Adrian, and Han- 
over, and for the past ten years very 
prominent in the educational matters 
of the state. At present he is em- 
ployed as state assistant in agricultur- 
al education. 

The last afternoon is planned entire- 
ly for children, teachers and parents, 
with emphasis on the former. All chil- 
dren coming in the morning will be 
entertained at: moving pictures, games 
and sight-seeing until the forenoon 
program of the adults is over. All 
will meet together in the afternoon for 
a rousing good time before returning 
home. 

All is in order for a rousing good 
time, but nothing can be accomplished 
without attendance. 


Two Real Opportunities 


On account of other interests I will sell my 
ranch properties in the Clover Belt of Wisconsin, 
two miles from railroad stations, partially im- 
proved. Small payment down, long time at low 
interest. Or will sell half interest to responsible 
parties who will take charge. 


The ranch in Barron County contains 2,400 acres, 2,000 acres of 
it under seven-barb wire fence, surrounded by beautiful farms, and 


not over half a mile from two railroad towns. 
if wanted. There are no buildings. 


Can have own sidetrack 


The other ranch has 6500 acres and lies two miles south of Stone 


Lake, Wis., in Washburn county. Would sell all or part. 


The new 


State National Highway is laid out along the north line for six miles. 
We have one concrete barn with steel roof 100x20 ft.; one stuccoed 


barn 40x60 ft. with steel roof. 


coed house, with full cellar, screened porches, nine rooms. 
house, individual hog houses, corn cribs, machine shed, etc. 


Solid concrete silo 40 ft. high. Stuc- 


Chicken 
The men 


who have the farm leased state they had 160 acres in crop last year, 
but not all stumped. About 1000 acres are in pasture, fenced. Most 
of this land is high and rolling. The farm is leased for four years but 
if some party bought it I would agree to arrange the lease so that 


they could have possession within sixty days. 


Address— 


R. L. RUDDICK 


219 Fifth Street, North 


460 BROADWAY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


‘WE FOOL THE SUN”’ 


TENTS | AWNINGS| 


FLAGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business 
paca AINA NAT ill hatched SALES MELISS {EIA EL ASR CAD NASAL dered toad 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Menominee Motor Truck which has carried mai] and express 
over 200,000 miles in Cloverland 


Great Jean Du Luth Farm an Inspiration to Minnesota 
(Continued from Page 10) . | 


and after the major part of the culti- 
vation is done, in early summer, is 
when the most of the rainfall comes. 
Nature wastes no water. 

In speaking of weather, there is the 
one general characteristic of moderate 
climatic conditions that makes for 
contentment of cattle and incidentally 
better development and _ bigger re- 
turns in beef and dairy products. 

There is much in the statement of 
an Iowa cattle raiser: “I am going 
home to take my son out of the agri- 
cultural school, buy him an acre of 
land, and a heifer calf, aud let him 
make his fortune.” 

The greatest record in the State of 
Minnesota for a Guernsey cow is held 
by a Duluth cow; while the greatest 
average yield for three years for all 
breeds is recorded at the Jean Duluth 
farm, situated in the outskirts of the 
city proper, 

The proximity of markets is a vital 
consideration. The shorter the haul 
the less the transportation charges, 
and the greater the profits for the pro- 
ducer. It is one of the determining 
factors in the success of any industry. 

The cities of Duluth and Superior, 
with a hundred and fifty thousand 
population; Minneapolis and St. Paul 
within a hundred and fifty miles, and 
Chicago just a night’s run from Du- 
luth, affords an active market for all 
products raised from intensive culti- 
vation of improved farms. The cattle 
markets of Chicago and St. Paul as- 
sures to the grazer the best possible 
returns from his products. 

The farmer of Northern Minnesota 
enjoys a closer proximity to markets 
in Northern Minnesota than in any 
other district that is open for settle- 
ment in the United States or Canada. 

Farmers and business men general- 
ly recognize the value of social inter- 
course among the farmers and have 
seen the failure of the isolated settler. 
A real interest is being taken in the 
establishment of a land policy for the 
State of Minnesota, that will discour- 
age unscrupulous dealings with the 
purchasers of small farms, and make 


possible successes where failures oc- 


curred before, owing to the unfair 
financial burden carried by the farmer. 
In short, every man desiring to settle 
in Northern Minnesota will be as- 
sured a square deal and a chance to 
make good. Owing to the high valu: 
ation of most of the school districts, 
due to mining operations, excellent 
school facilities are to be had. 

St. Louis county was the first county 
in the United States to have a man 
who did nothing but devote his time 
to the agricultural interests of one 
county. Farmers’ clubs have been 
formed and the co-operation is spell- 
ing success . 

Experimental and demonstration 
farms conducted by state employes 
and private owners, with large inter- 
ests, are located in all parts of North- 
ern Minnesota, which do much to 
increase production and save for the 
farmer many seasons’ work with only 
partial success, by conducting the ex- 
perimental work for him. 


— March, | 
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In conclusion, it may be said, tha’ 
Northern Minnesota offers much 
the industrious man that wishes t( 
become a land owner. First, to th 
renter who finds the purchase of land) 


in older settled communities impos| 
sible and yet is anxious to secure ; 
home of his own. He wants the ris) 
in value of the land that has made hi! 
landlord wealthy. Second, the f 
owner, who, finding the high price o| 
his land has made it practically 
possible to secure more than a ver 
meager net return on his investmen| 
has sold his farm and now seeks | 
new location. Third, the immigré 

who is looking for a new hand 
Fourth, the office man who sees not!) 
ing ahead but his salary and who i 
among the great multitude who wan! 
to break into business for themselye; 
Nowhere can this class of people ai| 
complish more with their money 
Fifth, is a great class of people wh) 
are overworked or unemployed wh 
will find here a means of securin| 
daily bread and rapidly develop int 
land owners. Today there is a greé 
wave of sentiment sweeping over th 
land. It has been estimated that ¢ 
least 90 per cent of the office men ¢ 
the city expect to some day be on th 
land. Sixth, the soldier and sailc 
who has learned the compensation (¢ 
an outdoor life, is clamoring fo! 
chance to live out of doors. Labore! 
have been looking for their oppo 
tunity. In Northern Minnesota is th) 
opportunity for tens of thousands ( 
farmers. And Northern Minnesoi 
offers especiallly fine opportuniti¢ 
for many large grazing opera Tr 
whose large herds of cattle or she¢ 
will find abundant feed during lor 
grazing seasons and plenty of fodd 
for the winter months. Large are: 
of fertile lands, well watered 1 
streams and lakes, can be secured 
assurance given operators so engage 
not only ideal conditions for years | 
come, but that he will be only depost 
by the encroachment of intensive ¢t 
tivation of the land, giving to his hol 
ings a valuation that will one 


investment a most profitable one. | 
the rancher will go and see, and thi 
act, his herds can serve him ty 
highly profitable purposes: | 
immediate returns; and, secon 
the assisting in clearing, which 
greatly enhance the valuation of t 
lands. 
a more intimate acquaintance. 
cut-over land areas are just co 
into their own. The sun of prosper] 
is climbing higher. When high 

is reached a great many will 
made fortunes, 


WANTED—500 to 1,000 breeding ewe! 

on shares on five year contrac} 
Best of real estate security will D) 
given as guarantee of leasor’s shar 
Sheep to be delivered October 1, 191!) 
ete. } 


W. A. GROVER 


RIDGELAND, WIS. 


March, 1919 
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B the Metropolis of Northeastern = 
Z| = 
2 Minnesota z 
E extends a cordial invitation to Western = 
is cattle and sheep men to visit the cut-over i 
= timber lands of Northeastern Minnesota i= 
|= this spring and summer. |= 
= CS 
B 1 
= No better grazing lands lie out of doors than | 
a these. No more cordial welcome, or more Ke 
= liberal inducements await you anywhere j= 
} \= 
= |= 
2 HE COMMERCIAL CLUB of Duluth, through its land cS 
t= development committee, is now blocking suitable tracts BA 
of land for western grazers who are coming in 1919. i= 
These lands will be offered under liberal conditions, and i= 

= through a Commercial club representing the great business x 
2 interests of Duluth. The club owns no land, has no land Zs 

| for sale or lease, but will give every aid and encourage- = 
ment to grazers‘who desire to locate in the clover districts = 

4 of Northeastern Minnesota under most favorable conditions. = 
| Western cattle and sheep men are invited to write for = 

| further particulars regarding Minnesota’s special 1919 = 

si grazing land offer in St. Louis and Lake counties to Eee 
S| om 

! COMMERCIAL CLUB OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA = 
=| | W. I. PRINCE, Secretary | = 
Ss : 
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An Aviator’s Talk with the President by Wireless Phone 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ly floated away and I finally came to 
the realization that I was going to be 
kept over here as an instructor, in- 
stead of over there as a fighter. Sol 
began fitting myself as an instructor. 

The word “dual” explains the stage 
very well. Here the cadet is raw in 
the flying game. He is like the beet 
when you think of sugar. And he 
knows just about that much when it 
comes to flying. We give him his 
first ride, show him around a bit, and 
then go to it with him at the controls. 
Some instructors have been killed by 
the cadet “freezing,” and once during 
the very latter part of my career as 


Lieut. Rowell and his Thomas- 
Morse scout plane 


an instructor on the Dual Stage at 
Kelly I was very nearly put out of 
commission by just such an operation. 
But an instructor learns to take these 
thrills as part of his daily work, prob- 
ably mentions it to his pal over in 
the quarters, but thinks no more of it. 
We were lucky and got another 
chance, that’s about all. 

But I liked the work very much. I 
always had a certain pride in the 
men I turned out, and worked with 


them very hard that they should be 
able to take care of themselves when 
I unbuckled my belt, got out of the 
front seat and let them, for the first 
time, have full control of this big 
bird and help it around the course. 
The rest of the stage was an audience 
when there was a cadet making his 
first solo flight. I do not mean that 
we blew the whistle and called a halt 
to all proceedings while the poor fel- 
low sweated his way around the 
course. But every one was watching, 
watching for a wreck when he came 
down to land, and I may say that the 
onlookers often turned away in dis- 
appointment when the cadet did not 
wreck. And then I am proud of the 
fact that only one of my cadets ever 
did any damage to a plane, and the 
damage was very small, while I was 
an instructor at Kelly Field. 

There were wrecks, and many of 
them. I remember one muddy Sun- 
day morning when one instructor had 
three men solo and all of them wreck- 
ed badly, while none were seriously 
hurt. Still it was a mark against 
him, and that man did not remain on 
the dual stage much longer. 

The first solo flight is almost as sen- 
sational for the instructor as for the 
cadet. After working hard with a 
fellow for about eight or ten hours 
you begin to know him pretty well, 
and in the flying game a_ certain 
friendship springs up between the 
cadet and instructor that would take 
years in any other line of endeavor. 


~ I guess it is because of the hazardness 


of the game. Anyway, when you get 
out of the machine to let the cadet 
take his first solo flight you only get 
out in flesh, for your soul still remains 
with him. You are fighting his bat- 
tles around the course with him. You 
are giving him advice, coaxing him 
around, and when he cuts the motor 
for a landing you begin praying for 
him. And I believe that these pray- 
ers were answered many times, for I 
cannot see how some of the fellows 
stayed right side up after hitting the 
ground the way they did. 

In landing, I might say the cadet 
has his hardest job. It is a difficult 
thing to gauge your distance, watch 
the ground, keep your plane straight, 


work your feet, hands, and brains 
(and probably pray) all at the same 
time. But that is what you have to 
do. I have seen them forget to level 
off and plunge straight into the 
ground. I have seen others level off 
too soon and hold the machine about 
twenty-five feet from the ground until 
it fell a crumbled mass to the ground. 
I have seen others forget to hold their 
plane straight and hit on the tip of 
the wing and smash up. _ I have seen 
others, still, that found out that they 
were not going to land as they should, 
give it the gun and pull back the con- 
trols quickly for a climb without 
enough speed, so that they also got 
into a tail spin and wrecked. 

But we persisted and made flyers 
out of a good many American boys 
like myself, who never thought of 
flying three years ago. 

Along about the 20th of August I 
received an order to report to Wash- 
ington at once. Not General Wash- 
ington. I did so and was sent to 
Bolling Field, on the Potomac, just a 
stone’s throw from the capital. It 
was here I learned to fly almost every 
conceivable plane built up to the pres- 
ent time. We had the little snort- 
ing, fighting, treacherous scout; the 
big, good-hearted, lumbering Handley 
Page and Martin bombers; the fast, 
clean DeHaviland, and finally the won- 
derful LaPere. 

It was at Bolling that I had the op- 
portunity of experimenting with the 
wireless telephone. And after the 
experimenting was over, and the wire- 
less was mastered, a sending set was 
placed on the White House lawn, and 


Past Sixty Years 


WANT TO RETIRE 


FOR SALE—My Farm, where I have made enough to keep me and my 
family the rest of our days—240 acres, 120 acres in cultivation, fenced uae 


cross fenced. Good eight-room house. 
eattle, with sheds for more. 


All kinds of farm machinery and tools that are in excellent shape, just 


as good as new. 


This is one of the very best money making farms in the country—best 


clay soil, three miles from town. 


If looking for a real good farm bargain, write for more complete infor- — | 


mation. Address: 


A. J. F. Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 


| 
March, 1915 


All ready for anything 


with Mrs. Wilson and the cabinet 
standing around him President Wil 
son directed our flight from the 
ground. In this formation I was 
number one man and the voice of the 
President was as clear as a bell. We 
were flying at an altitude of about 
4,500 feet. He explained that it was 
one of the most remarkable achieve. 
ments of the war after he found that, 
he had full authority over our forma: 
tion at any altitude and any distance 
that we may go. It will be just as’ 
easy to direct men in the air as the 

And when the armistice was sign. 
ed I yearned to get back to civilian 
life. Back to my friends and live 
doughboys on the ground. 
again. So I asked for my discharge, 
and on the eleventh of February ] 
was on my way to Marquette, Michi: 
gan, the garden spot of the world, 
where people live and enjoy the liy: 
ing, where men are men. ‘The gur 
shines nowhere as bright as it does 
in Cloverland.” 


Barn room for more than 75 head 


MILWAUKEE 
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Kieckhefer Box Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Fibre Board, Corrugated 
Board and Wooden 
Shipping Boxes 


ERIN I 


WISCONSIN 
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This Being the Month of March 
It is unfortunate for us that the 


magazine does not appear on the 
seventeenth this month. It is always 
with much pleasure that we encoun- 
ter a logical opportunity for refer- 
ences to the greatness of the Irish as 
‘warriors, poets, singers, liberators, 
governors and what not. 

The Irish question stil! is a source 
jof worry to people who know nothing 
about it, and probably to those who 
‘know most about it. Not being a 
‘Sinn Feiner ourself, probably because 
iof the distance, we are not going into 
ithe matter at great length. We'll 
isay this, however, being anti-English 
jis not being pro-German by a whole- 
‘heluvalott, 
| If they would give some of us in 
jCloverland a chance we would settle 
ithe Irish question in a hurry. Let 
the peace conference turn the island 
lover to us and we will run it with the 
following governmental personnel: 

President—Mike Moriarity, Crystal 
Falls. 

Vice-President — J. F. Corcoran, 
\Crystal Falls. 

' Speaker of the House—Matt Ryan, 
Escanaba. 
Secretary of State—Patrick Bren- 


Secretary of War—Capt. Joe Don- 
nelly, Ontonagon. 

Secretary of the Navy—Joe G. Gan- 
aon, Marquette, 
, Postmaster General—James J. 
Byers, Houghton. 


Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 


Secretary of Commerce—William 
Kelly, Vulcan. 

Secretary of Labor—John J. O’Hara, 
Menominee, 

Secretary of Agriculture— 

Secretary of the Interior—Tim 
Foley, Marquette (1). 

Secretary of the Treasury—John D. 
Cuddihy, Calumet. 

Attorney General—Jeremiah T. Fin- 
negan, Houghton. 

Justices of the Supreme Court— 
Richard C, Flannigan, Norway; Pat- 
rick H. O’Brien, Houghton; George O. 
Driscoll, Ironwood. 

Secretary of Cemeteries—James R. 
Ryan, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Secretary of Plumbing—James H. 
Gallagher, Escanaba. 

Secretary of Aviation—John OD. 
Ryan, Hancock and New York. 

Secretary of Health—Dr. C. J. En- 
nis, Sault Ste. Marie. 

(1) This office will be 
July 1, 

We'll confess a difficulty in the 
choice of postmaster general, with 
such a wealth of material to choose 
from, especially in the past six years, 
but Jim Byers is entitled to it because 
as far as we have been able to deter- 
mine he is the only native of the 
Emerald Isle in the list, though na- 
tivity has not been the basis of selec- 
tion. : 

We have left the office of secretary 
of agriculture open, not having an ac- 
quaintance with an Irish farmer. We 
invite suggestions from our readers. 


abolished 


Soy Beans Offer Many Advantages to Dairymen 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ind at the same time he is improving 
che quality of the soil. 

| 6th. They are an excellent cash 
2rop. Northern grown soy bean seed 
s always in demand. Marinette coun- 
*y growers last year, who had the 
seans for sale, disposed of them at 
yrices ranging from $4 to $5 per bush- 
21, and one man who sold 250 bushels 
stated that he could easily have sold 
1,000 bushels. This spring they are 
uso bringing from $5 a bushel up, 


showing that they are rising in the es- 
timation of the farmers all over the 
country since up to 1917, $3 per bush- 
el was considered a high price for 
pedigreed soy bear seed. 

Taken all in all, it is doubtful if any 
crop offers more advantages to the 
dairyman who is trying to produce 
feed for his cattle on the comparative- 
ly new farms of northern Wisconsin 
or in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. 
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Cut-Over Grazing and Farming Lands 


in Four Cloverland Counties 


| Tracts from one section to twenty. 
_ include some cleared and improved property. 


stating size of tract desired. 


[ HOUGHTON 


If desired can in- 
Write us 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland’ 


MICHIGAN 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


, markets. 


| prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


OO S999 9005000000 00000000050000O0O 
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Sweepstakes Pedigree 
Seed Corn 


(Copyright, 1915.) 


YOU. BETTER KNOW THE TRUTH 
about this wonderful SEED CORN and our 
other SEEDS and SEED GRAINS before 
sending your order for your needs for this 
season to anyone, 


GRAND CHAMPION and SWEEPSTAKES 
(Brands) 


9 SEEDS 


WEEP STAKE 
C ; 


(Copyright, 1916.) 
0 RN- Are our Exclusive Property and this advertisement is to 
aed, inform the Public THAT: Any one using either of these 
names without authority from us or without A CERTIFI- 
CATE OF AGENCY Signed by us, tn the advertising of 
SEED PRODUCTS or vending same in any manner, i 
an Imposter and is liable to prosecution under the Copy- 
right Law as well as anyone who aids or abets such in- 


fringement of our rights. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF RELIABLE 
DEALERS AND THOUSANDS 
OF FARMERS 
Handling and Planting Our 
SEEDS and SEED CORN. 


This Cut introduces to you MR. H. B. HUBBARD, 
who is one of the PIONEER SEED DEALERS of New 
York State and to him as well as the FARMERS near 
and far in Cortland County there is Nothing like 
SWEEPSTAKES. 25 TONS SILAGE PER ACRE. 
Planted May 25, 6 in. high: July 1; 14 ft. high Aug. 20 
and eared. Sept. 11, ready for SILO CUTTING; Sept. 19, 
cut for HUSKING, 

{Silage 29 tons. 


4 Husked Corn, 175 bu. per acre. 
| (Some fully matured for séed.) 


2 YIELDS. 


We have other evidence of worth, 


We have prepared for this. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 


6 STALKS ONLY.. 
Mention this Paper when you write us as there are some 
that object to your knowing the TRUTH ABOUT OUR 
PRODUCTS. 


International Consolidated Record Ass’n, Ino, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WHEN THE FARMER GROWS SWEEPSTAKES HE HAS THE 
FACTS WHEN_HE FEEDS IT. 
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235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 
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Wry vey veer r reve: 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 
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Bay de Noquet Co. Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. | OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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Present and Future of Highways Transport {Cl 
(Continued from Page 7) 


military highways in the country.” 
These roads mostly ran eastward and 
westward and tapped all the important 
cities of the central west and most of 
those in the east. Over these high- 
ways have come approximately 18,000 
army motor trucks. In addition those 
trucks carried many thousand tons of 
government freight. With the heavy 
snows of last winter, the problem 
speedily became serious of maintain- 
ing schedule time with the truck con- 
voys. In practically every state fine 
co-operation was given on snow re- 
moval and the interesting fact devel- 
oped that once the road was opened 
for traffic the local residents made far 
greater use of the highways than did 
the army. Most states along these 
routes were especially co-operative in 
removing the snow from the roads and 
it was quickly demonstrated that from 
purely a commercial standpoint—war 
or no war—the main highways of ev- 
ery state should be passable for traf- 
fic practically 365 days in the year. 


Why should highway vehicles run 
empty one way, as they so frequently 
do? The railroads or boat lines nev- 
er paid on this basis. Consequently 
we urged the establishment of Return 
Load Bureaus in all the larger cen- 
ters, and these not only help to sup- 
ply return loads for vehicles coming 
into the city, but many of these bu- 
reaus have made careful studies of 
the problem of standardization of 
rates, bills of lading, insurance and 


Cloverland’s mining district roads 
are justly famous. 


other features relating to economy of 
highways transport. 

The most striking result of our in- 
vestigation s were facts about the lit- 
tle known privately owned rural exX- 
press lines. Maryland and California 
had already a considerable number 
running. We went over into Mary- 
land, rode on many of the lines, talk- 
ed with not only the operators, but by 
a complete net of questionnaires de- 
veloped their utility to the farmers. 
Baltimore and Washington are today 
the centers for a large number of rur- 
al motor express lines—owned in 
many instances by farmers, these 
lines starting from the farm and com- 
ing into the consuming centers. They 
bring milk, fruits, vegetables, butter, 
eggs, livestock and all types of farm 
products. On these lines the farmer’s 
gate has become his shipping plat- 
form. If the farmer does not live on 
the main route he simply drives down 
a short distance along the side road 
and meets the truck with his produce 
as it passes by, for it runs on a daily 
schedule. In the city these trucks call 
at various points and pick up consign- 
ments for the farmers of freight, ex- 
press, implement repairs of all sorts 
and ,in some instances, do the shop- 
ping for the farmer patrons. Thus a 
return load is assured and rates kept 
down. 

When you realize that the farmer 
today is the only big business man 
who is forced to supply his own trans- 
portation—and this rarely on an eCco- 
nomical basis—you can see the great 
field for rural express development. I 
prophesy to you that in five years 
there will be a network of rural ex- 
press lines on all the main highways 
of this country that will cut down the 
cost of food, increase the quantity and 
still make it more profitable for the 
farmer. The volume of business in 
dollars and cents is usually the cri- 
terion of profits on an enterprise. If 
we furnish better and quicker trans- 
portation to our rural districts, we will 
add greatly to the wealth of the coun- 
try as a whole, for we stimulate and 
increase production and bring the mar- 
ket closer to the producer. 


Here ls a Ranch Bargain 
Worth Looking Into Today 


Four hundred and eighty acres of Cloverland’s best land, 


now under cultivation. 
stones, etc. 


All fenced in, cleared of stumps, 
Good hardwood land. Farm buildings com- 


plete (insured for $15,000.) Farm machinery, tractor, 


gang plow. Silo. 


Can winter from 1,000 to 1,500 sheep. 


Farm is two miles from railroad station, with good roads. 
Adjoining 2,500 acres of grazing land, nearly all cleared. 


Plenty of water. 


Another 10,000 acre tract of good grazing land available, 
on main line of Chicago & North-Western road, in Clover- 


land. 


aa 


To bona fide inquirers we will quote terms and grazing 
offers which make this one of the best oportunities in the 
section of country which Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Utah, 
says is: “The greatest livestock and dairy country in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


We refer, by permission, to Cloverland Magazine. 


B. J. GOODMAN, JR. 


ISHPEMING, 


Cloverland, 


MICHIGAN. 


A study made by the railroad ad- 
ministration indicated that the very 
short haul by freight car rarely pays. 
Switching and transfer charges eat 
up the margin. The administration 
co-operated very closely with our com- 
mittee and much of this short haul 
traffic was ultimately placed on the 
highways. There, within reasonable 
distance, it can be hauled direct from 
the door of the shipper to the door of 
the consignee more cheaply than any 
railroad can carry it. 

Door to door delivery is really the 
essential feature of the highways 
transport. The cost of rehandling 
freight is becoming one of the great 
studies of all transportation experts. 
This rehandling involves labor, possi- 
ble damage to goods, warehousing and 
delay. Within its sphere, highways 
transportation eliminates these fac- 
tors and hence its value in the gener- 
al scheme of transportation. Termi- 
nal congestion will always bother the 
railroads when any extra heavy freight 
movement occurs. Last winter the 
big terminals of the east were crowd- 
ed to overflowing with thousands of 
freight cars. By putting some of the 
shorter haul traffic on the roads quite 
a bit of this congestion was relieved 
and highways transport can always be 
depended upon to offer ready help 
when such emergencies occur. 

What is the future of the highways 
transport? We must all solve this for 
our own satisfaction because all the 
new highway construction of the coun- 
try must conform to the new traffic 
development. Our road system has 
now become a great artery of com- 
merce, frequently interstate in char- 
acter. All will agree that we stand 
on the threshold of an extraordinary 
highway building program. We all 


Menominee Motor Trucks are the money-savers in good roads work. : 
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MICHIGAN 


tS 


TRUNK LINE MAP 


see that roads are only justified | 
the traffic over them. And this evi 
changing constantly increasing use| 
motor vehicles means that all hig) 
way departments, who are trustess | : 
the public fund, must so accuratt | 
guage the traffic for five or ten yeé| 
that the roads now being construct | 
will be ready for the burdens of t)_ 
future. Within the highway depaj 
ments of the various states somec) 
should specialize on highways tra ! 
portation, its present needs and its ;— 
ture requirements. Certainly co-ope; : 
tion between the highway departme)i - 
and the highways transport comn 
tees in the various states will be he 
ful in this respect. I am glad to sj 
that in a number of states the chi: 
man of the highways transport Cs | 
mittee is the state highway comm} — 
sioner or engineer and the works 
proceeding hand in hand. Py 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnes# 
are planning great highway imprc? | 
ments during 1919, and their miles! 
good roads are to be made even Ih” 
ter. 


é 


For the first time in the history! 
the Republican party in Michigan 4 
woman has been chosen as a Call 
date for a state elective office. Mi. 
Dora H. Stockman being nominal» 
at the Republican state convent? 
held at Lansing as one of the par!) 
two candidates for- members of ? 
state board of agriculture in the e? 
tion, April 7. | 


At a meeting of the McCord Spré 
Wheel Company at the Alpha hi? 
the following directors were elect}: 
P. J. McCord, J. M, Landrigan, Ri 
Whitehead, L. Marks, Dave Sebt 
man. -& 


i 
| 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every Possible Co-operation 
to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence 


First National Bank The First National Bank The Newberry State 


of Calumet State Bank of Ewen of Menominee Bank 
Calumet, Michigan Ewen, Michigan Menominee, Michigan Newberry, Michigan 
| 
ital $200,000.00 
ee : Resources Over $1,600,000.00 Capital, $30,000.00 
Officers: Surplus, $6,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
L. Anderson, President Oldest and largest Bank in Me- A General Banking Business. 
on Dl d to serve i Ace Nee nominee County and under same Commercial and Savings De- 
We are always please A. M. Anderson, Cashier management for 32 years. partments. 3% Interest paid on 
you Savings Deposits. 
Directors: Depository for United States 
Officers: L. Anderson, Calderwood, Mich, : and State of Michigan Officers and Directors: 
Ae J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek ey Bone Pere et < 
BY ddihy, Presiden E. J. Hump E : ’. G, Fretz, Vice President 
Dard Wiser. Wice Preaident J. N. "Howlert, State Crossing Officers: L. H. Fead, Vice President 
j Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier J. F. Foglesong, Ewen G. A. Blesch, President : EH. M. Chamberlain, Cashier 
\ Daniel C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier Nugent Dodds, Ewen John Henes, Vice President E. L. Fretz J. C. Foster 
: Pierce Roberts, Asst. Cashier A. M. Anderson, Ewen C. W. Gram, Cashier Andrew Weston Matt Surrell 
© e e e 9 e e 
_ | First National Bank First National Bank The Lumbermen’s First National Bank 
| of Bessemer of Iron River National Bank of Sault Ste. Marie 
Bessemer, Michigan Iron River, Michigan Menominee, Michigan Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 Since 1886 this strong 
Surplus, $20,000.00 bank has been interest- 
Pp $ ed in the growth and 
One of the Oldest and development of Chippe- 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, Aa Strongest Banks in wa County. Correspond- 
$125,000.00 We invite letters of inquiry Cloverland ence invited. 


regarding Iron County 


Officers: 
R. G. Ferguson, President 
: es ice Fowle, Vice President 
k in or pectin 20, Read aaa eers: nase sborn, Vice Pres. 

! Oldest Ban Ellsworth S. Coe, President ’ E. H. Mead, Vice President 
Gogebic County Wm. J. Richards, Vice President Warren S, Carpenter, President Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, 
| A. J. Pohland, Cashier Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier 
| 


and Caghier 


|| Escanaba National First National Bank Commercial Bank First National Bank 
Bank of Marquette of Menominee of St. Ignace 
Escanaba, Michigan Marquette, Michigan Menominee, Michigan St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, 
Pras Milli and the only National Bank 
Assets over $1,000,000.00 Over T wo Million “The Batt of in Mackinac County 
Dollars of Resources The People” 


Your business inquiries will 


Bank with an insti- receive oO ahaa courteous 
tution whose direc- 
tors and officers are invites correspondence 
actively interested Officers: from prospective  set- Officers: 
in Cloverland. Louis G. Kaufman, President tlers. You can bank by O._W. Johnson, President 
ey cice ie Gintuerd, Cesnics mail with us. B. H. Hotchkiss, Vice President 


and Cashier 


M tte National 
‘NATIONALBANK. Sine 
“-+.9 SER COUNTS 2: 
= 7 Marquette, Michigan 


Marquette County 
Bank Savings Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


United States Depository 


Capital - - - - - $200,000 
Surplus - - - - - $200,000 
Undivided Earnings $250,000 


Officers: 
J. M. Longyear, President; D, W. 
Powell, Vice President; F. H. Be- 
gole, Vice President; F. J. Jenni- 
son, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Assistant 
Cashier; E. A. Brown, Second As- 


= Officers: 
sistant Cashier. 


J. H. Rice, President 
W. D. Calverley, Vice President 
A. N. Baudin, Vice President 
- H. Frimodig, Cashier 
R._T. Bennallack, Asst. Cashier 
Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier : err 
F. C. Stoyle, Asst. Cashier Savings Bank Building 


Directors: 
John M. Longyear, J. G. Reynolds, 


William G. Mather, President 


G. Sherman Collins, Vice Presi- Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, 
dent and Cashier’ a H.. Begole 

John N. Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. 

Rorpela, Asst. eeebicr Bronson, Frank J. Jennison. 


A. T. Roberts, Fred H. Begole, 


THE FIRST. 


Houghton National The 
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THE MICHIGAN COFFEE 
& SPICE CO. 


MENOMINEE 
MICH 


CLOVERLAND 


The Fastest Selling Coffee 
in Cloverland 


Exclusive Distributors 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE and ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 
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$945 for this Beautiful 7-Room Aladdin Bungalow Home Complete—Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot Quality Materis 


ITU 


$1213 for this Aladdin Home 


Eliminate the Usual 18’ Lumber Waste 
and the Usual 40% Labor Waste!! 


The Aladdin System of Home Building has been practicing for 13 years the principle the World has only learned during the war— 
the elimination of waste. By saving the usual 180% lumber waste and the 40% labor waste in home building as effected by the 


Aladdin System, it is possible to build now at Before the War Costs. 


How to Beat the Present High Cost of Building 


Saving waste is more important when prices of material and labor are high. The Aladdin Sys- 
tem of Construction has reduced lumber waste to less than 2%. This means in saving to the 
home builder an amount that approximately brings the cost oY a home built this year to what 
it would have cost before the war. Because the Aladdin System of Construction prepares all 
the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place, you can pay the present high wages and 
still keep the labor cost where it was before the war. One man will do in six days with Alad- 
din materials what it requires ten days to accomplish without Aladdin’s System, The beauti- 
ful Aladdin Catalog explains this very completely and thoroughly. 

“One of the best uses for money earned during the war is to set it to work on building a home of your own’’—Secretary Wilson, 
U. S, Dept. of Labor. 

Secretary Wilson further says: ‘‘During the war it was patriotic not to build. Now, we can 
best show our patriotism by building a home.’’ The great Aladdin organization is planned, 
arranged and operated to serve home builders. Every phase of the home building project 
from the excavation to the completed home is in charge of experienced brains, This service 
becomes a part of every transaction and smooths out the usual difficulties and troubles ordi- 
narily encountered by the home builder. 


The Lumber That’s Wasted Costs Just As Much As The Lumber That’s Used 


A better home for less money! That’s the verdict of thousands upon thousands of Aladdin cus- 
tomers. Certified records of 25%, 35%, 40% saved by the Aladdin System of Construction are 
on file in our offices. Ask for copies of these records in your own community, Talk with 
your neighbors who have built Aladdin homes. Get the facts at first hand. Waste saving is 
the chief reason. Waluable high-priced lumber is saved from the waste-pile by the Aladdin 
Readi-Cut System, and this money stays in your pocket. “The lumber that’s wasted costs 
just as much as the lumber that’s used.” Read all about this remarkable system in the Alad- 


din Catalog. 
Proof of 


Aladdin’s Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty High Quatity 


Knotless lumber, the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest, is the kind that 
Aladdin houses are made of. This is evidenced by our famous Dollar-A-Knot guaranty 
which has now been in effect for over four years. Better quality lumber does not grow. The 
highest grade paints, hardware, doors, windows, mill work, etc., are all included with every 
Aladdin house. The same grade, the best, is furnished for the small as for the large houses. 


Write for the 100-Page Aladdin Book Today 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated in colors, 
leading home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are ecut-to-fit—no waste of lumber or 
labor, ‘The Aladdin price includes all materials cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, out- 
side and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, var- 
nishes. ‘The material is shipped to you in a sealed box-car, complete, ready to erect. Safe arrival of 
the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. Send today for a copy of ‘‘Aladdin Homes’’ 


No, 540, 


i M5 3 City, Mich. 
The ALADDIN Co., Oe eae, BYao Toronto, Ont. 


for a Copy of 
the Book of, 


$638 for this Aladdin Home 
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Built in 
Cloverland 


CLOVERLAND 


MENOMINEE TRUCKS pay you dividends on the money you invest in them 


Built in 
Cloverland 


Probably one of the most enthusiastic MENOMINEE boosters is Mr. C. Panter, 
whose photograph appears above together with his truck which plies out of Bailey’s 
Harbor, Wis. His testimonial is short but to the point—‘‘Forty thousand miles with 
no expense.’’ Certainly this is a record of which anyone could well be proud and 
it is little wonder that Mr. Panter cannot say too much concerning the satisfactory 
service he}has*received. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that out of 109 truck manufacturers in 1911 
only 18 are in business today? 


This fact aptly illustrates the old and oft- 
quoted saying, about the “survival of the 
fittest.” The Menominee Motor Truck Com-~- 
pany has not only come through the great- 
est upheaval the world has ever known, 
with flying colors, but is in effect, one of 


the grand~daddies of the truck business, 
being one of four companies in existence as 


far back as 1908. 


Therefore in selecting the MENOMINEE 
you can be sure of a truck that has back 
of it the experience of ten years of suc~ 
cessful truck building. Made in five models: 
1 -ton, 1 yy, ~ton, 2-ton, JYZ ~ton and 5-ton. 


MENOMINEE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Menomince. Michigan 


HE vital need of efficient 

transportation of perishable 
products makes it essential that 
the progressive farmer, stock 
raiser, dairyman and fruit grow- 
er gets a truck that satisfies. 


ERY practical size of truck 

—for every trucking need. 

MENOMINEE Trucks repre- 

sent finest construction and are 

backed by an old, firmly-estab- 

lished organization. Write the 
Sales Dept. for information. 
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| Vote YES on the Good Roads jj 


Amendment | 


Which Must*Be Ratified by the People at the Spring Election | 


MONDAY, APRIL 7th 


If You Approve a Contract System Between Your State and the Government 
to Build a-Comprehensive System of Permanent, Year-Round, 
Main-Market Highways into Every Community of the 

Wolverine State. 


Uncle Sam is anxious to enter into partnership with you to pull Michigan out 
of the sand and mud. Your state is a great corporation and every citizen a 
stockholder. 


Uncle Sam stands ready to pay seven million dollars during the next two years l 
to help Michigan tap every city and every county with improved highways. ) 
But he demands that his partners in this great Michigan enterprise shall A 
demonstrate their good faith and share the responsibilities by at least 
matching his investment on a dollar-for-dollar basis. | 


Michigan Must Put Up $7,000,000, Either by Direct Tax : 
or by Issuing Bonds 


If it is to receive this 100 per cent dividend from the United States govern- 
ment. If the Good Roads Amendment is ratified by the people the money : 
will be available to welcome Uncle Sam as a partner in Michigan’s great 
highway project, to do Michigan’s share of the work and spread the bur- 
den over such a term of years that no single taxpayer will even know he 
is paying the bill. It will mean a deferred payment plan by which the 
roads will pay for themselves and coming generations, who will enjoy the 
benefits, will bear a share of the burden. 


A Direct Tax to Assure a Sufficient Sum Means Too Great a Burden. The 
Highwav Amendment Does Not Mean a Bonded Debt 
of Fifty Million Dollars 


But simply gives the people, who are the stockholders of the state, the author- 
ity, through their directors or representatives in the legisiature, to use the 
state’s credit to borrow money, only as needed, with which to build roads 
and avail themselves of the 100 per cent Federal Aid dividend. 


The Legislature Can Be Trusted to Do No More Than Reflect Your Views 


VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT 


Give Them the Authority to Act, Then Tell Them When and How to Act ! 


MICHIGAN STATE GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION, P. T. COLGROVE, President. 
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Texas Bravely Fights 


Drought. Cloverland Offers the Remedy 


NOVERNMENT statistics show that 
the state of Texas raises almost 
twice as many beef cattle as any 

‘ner state in the Union. The Grand 

1ampion car load lot at the 1918 In- 

tational Stock Show, were steers 
at had been raised in Texas and fed 
Illinois. One can take an automo- 

'e ride in the Pan Handle country, 

| Western Texas, and see more cat- 

, in a day, than could be seen in 

y other section of the United 

ates in a week. For three years this 

untry has gone through a continu- 

S drought, and one cannot help but 

irvel at the manner in which these 

Xas ranch men have fought to keep 

bir cattle from starvation. 
These gentlemen have a national 
routation for their fellowship, con- 
€niality and optimism, but few peo- 
I> realize, and give them due credit 
f their persistency. We have heard 
esreat deal about the good cattle 
\uich they raise in the state of Texas, 
It you have to make a visit to that 
Ste to get an idea of the splendid 
Hs of men who are responsible for 
it taking the lead in agricultural pro- 
dstion. They go the limit to make 
avistor feel at home among them, 
= they know how to do it, too. 

Ine week was allotted for our stay 

ah oe but it was impossible for 
to get away until two weeks had 
‘sed. As we approached the state 
m the west, messages of greeting 
riched us, and naturally, we began 
(anticipate a very pleasant time. We 
ived at our first stopping place in 
t] evening, and Mr. A. J. Basel was 
athe station to meet us. Many Clo- 
Viland people are personally ac- 
q).inted with Mr. Basel, as he was 
he last summer and picked out a 
tit of land for a ranch, to. which he 
| move his flock of sheep in a few 
2ks. He escorted us to their beauti- 
hotel, where we met a number of 
Sj>kmen who are interested in Clo- 
Viland as a future stock country. 
‘he next morning Messrs. W. T. 
hop and W. N. Kelly, who are also 
ling to Cloverland with their stock 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


this spring, were there to greet us. 
The hotel lobby would remind one of 
a stockmen’s convention. These three 
gentlemen who have picked locations 
here, are widely known throughout 
their state, and they have interested 
many prominent stockmen in the pos- 
sibilities of Cloverland. These cattle 
men and sheep men had come from 
near and far—some driving over 100 
miles—to see and talk with the Clo- 
verland representatives about the 
land that is free from droughts and 
sand storms. 

The above picture will give you 
some idea of the condition of their 
pastures at the present time. You 
could drive all day and not see enough 
grass to make a bale of hay. Old tim- 
ers told us they used to cut wild hay 
on the range, but now they have to 
irrigate in order to grow any rough- 
age at all. During this last winter 
they had considerable snow and rain- 


fall, but it will take some time to get 
their pastures back to anything like 
a normal condition, because the pro- 
longed drought has destroyed the 
turf, and the ranches are stocked so 
heavily that the grass will not have 
a chance to go to seed. 


We spent several days driving 
through what a few years ago was 
known as the greatest cattle range 
country in the world, because they 
never had to feed, winter or summer, 
in those days. Today, they have to 
supplement cotton seed cake and al- 
falfa hay, along with their splendid 
climate, to keep their cattle and sheep 
from dying. They are paying $70 per 
ton for the cake, and have to haul it 
to their ranches. One man stated 
that it cost him $16 per ton to have 
feed delivered at his ranch. They 
were paying from $40 to $46 a ton for 
hay. Almost all of the water for the 
stock has to be pumped, either by 


A typical Cloverland grazing pasture. 


windmill or gas engine. Each ranch 
has several windmills. The expense 
of getting sufficient water for the 
stock is much more than one would 
imagine. We drove over one ranch of 
16 sections that could only carry 150 
steers. Pastures rent by the section, 
not by the acre. Most of the land is 
fenced and cross-fenced. 


Now compare the above picture to 
the Cloverland scene below, and oth- 
er pasture scenes which have appear- 
ed from time to time in this maga- 
zine. Texas never had a_ uniform 
rainfall during the summer months. 
Cloverland is the only section where, 
year after year, you will find, by gov- 
ernment statistics, there is sufficient 
rainfall to protect it from drought. 
The logic of this is proven by the fact 
that on each side of Cloveriand is a 
great body of water. 


One afternoon while we were in 
Texas, about a dozen of the _ best 
stockmen held a round table discus- 
sion, and they called in Messrs. Basel, 
Bishop and Kelly, and myself, to an- 
swer a lot of questions about Clover- 
land. After five hours of cross-ex- 
amining they cleared us, and prom- 
ised us that if this country was half 
as good as it seemed to them from 
the information which we had fur- 
nished, they could make more money 
up here each year than they had lost 
each year in Texas during the 
drought. 

Cloverland has many advantages 
over West Texas for cattle raising. 
The saving in freight and shrinkage 
alone, should more than pay the win- 
ter expense. Cattle can be finished 
here on grain and will bring top mar- 
ket prices. 

I found that the West Texas cattle 
men are using very good sires, and 
that they have a splendid bunch of 
well bred cows. They have the foun- 
dation stock to bring to Cloverland, 
and with their wonderful experience 
in the cattle business, along with the 
natural conditions which exist here, 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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OOD roads lead to everything. 
They mean that the country 
where they are built is going to 

have tourists. Tourists spend on an 
average of $3 a day. One hundred 
tourists will spend $300 a day and for 
one month 100 tourists will spend 30 
times $300 or $9,000. 

This immense profit should not be 
lost sight of when we talk good roads. 
It should not be lost sight of when we 
go to the polls on April 7th. It should 
not be lost sight of after we have 
voted “Yes.” We need good roads and 
we are going to have them by going 
into business with the state and fed- 
eral government. 


Suppose a reliable man walked up 
to you and said, “John, I have a legiti- 
mate proposition that I want you to 
go into where we can make a 25 per 
cent profit.” Would you turn it down, 
or would you take a seat at the side 
of this friend and listen to the rest 
of his story? You would hang on to 
him until you got the remarkable tale 
from soup to nuts. 


Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, has this fellow at its elbow 
today. He is trying to interest every 
one in the Upper Peninsula whereby 
every tax-payer, farmer, land owner, 
business man, banker, and all con- 
cerned in the welfare of this beauti- 
ful country, are to make this profit. 
Not 25 per cent, but more. 

Good roads have paid Minnesota so 
well during the past few years that 
they are asking the statefor a bond 
issue of $100,000,000 to build 6,000 
miles of road. All Michigan asks is a 
right to ask the state to amend its 
constitution so that it might aid the 
counties in building the much needed 
highways. 

California makes $1,000,000 per day 
on its tourist trade. Colorado alone 
made $15,600,000 last year on her tour- 
ists. Minnesota has voted $100,000 
for publicity work to get tourists. 

We have the scenery. We have the 
mines. We have the lakes, small 
and large. And we have the right 
kind of voters to put across the 
amendment on April 7th. 

The highways of Cloverland are 
good so far as they go. In fact, they 
cannot be equalled. But, they do not 
go far enough. They stop too near 
the west, the east, the north and the 
south. 

Come up the Dixie Highway, if you 
will, and you will get to the Soo. But 
you cannot get into Western Clover: 
land. Then start from Wisconsin and 
go north and you will not reach that 
beautiful north country over good 
roads. 

We cannot afford to pass up this 
amendment. You cannot afford to 
vote “No” April 7. You owe it to 
your children and to the people of Clo- 
verland to pass this amendment big. 

You must think good roads, talk 
good roads, and eat good roads, if you 
are to be a Cloverland booster. If 
you are to make a big profit on your 
investment you must improve, get in 
the latest money makers and keep 
astride of the times, even though it 
work pretty fast. 

Cloverland is improving. 
ting grazers, settlers, industries and 
they are coming fast. But they will 
not stay if they cannot move over 
good roads. They will be favorably 
impressed if they can step from the 
passenger car and ride over a smooth 
well built highway to the front door 
of the place that is to be their future 
home. Good roads mean everything, 
contentment, satisfaction, enthusiasm, 
entertainment, and money. 

Now the government is asking to 
help us. Our government is asking us 
to help ourselves. Are we going to 
turn it down? Are we going to make 
it necessary for her to come in and 
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Good Roads Lead to Everything 


By JOHN A. DOELLE 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


Roads like this are making Cloverland famous as a touring paradise 


build the roads for us? Are we going 
to allow the other states at our very 
doors to take the tourists and settlers 
away from us? You are if you do not 
say “Yes,” to the proposed $50,000,000 
good roads amendment on April 7. 
Today the value of anything is de 
cided in figures with the dollar sign 
in front of it, except possibly in war. 
There necessity alone is the deciding 
feature. But in the future probably 
there are to be no more wars, so we 
might say that there is no exception. 
No business can stand without a 
profit. No railroad can exist without 
money, although many people seem to 
think so. No merchant can keep his 
door unlocked unless he has the nec- 
essary where-with-all to support him. 
Money is business, and business is 
money. Therefore, as an army moves 
on its stomach, we move upon the 
money that we can make and save. 
Cloverland is rich in money. It has 
the biggest mining interests in the 
United States. It is rich in land and 
forests and beauty. Then let’s use 
our natural resources to make us 
more money. But we cannot unless 
and until we get our highways in 


such shape that the outside world can 
travel through our peninsula and see 
what we have. 

Cloverland was a long time in get- 
ting started. Not because it was a 
bad place to live in, but because his- 
tory was repeating itself. It was slow 
in getting started because the people 
who lived without its boundaries had a 
foolish, almost childish conception, of 
what it really was. When they learn- 
ed that the little peninsula in the 
“frozen north’ was not as cold as 
northern New York, Minnesota, and 
Montana and parts of North Dakota 
and Wisconsin they began coming. 
When they learned it had valuable 
minerals lying beneath its surface 
they came here under conditions that 
were hardly comfortable. 

And when the people outside learn 
that we have the best highways, the 
finest climate and most picturesque 
country this side of nowhere, they are 
going to come in greater numbers. 

The people that come here are going 
to bring money. Tourists must have 
the money to tour. And they take 
home with them the fond memories 
of beautiful highways, wonderful 


Here is a}Cloverland picture, strikingly portraying steam, water, and 
highway transport facilities side by side. 


mines, and God-fearing people. We 


want tourists because they bring 
money. We want grazers because 
they clear the land and add to our 
land value and spend money. We 
want the small settlers, because they 
make our land more productive and 
make our merchants happier. We. 
want the industrial man, because he 
will give us a close market and hire 
our men and women. We need then 
all, and we can get them if we only 
give them what they want. 

The grazer wants good land fo) 
sheep and cattle, plenty water and ¢ 
close market. Cloverland has that 
The small settler wants productiv« 
soil, a close market, good neighbors 
good merchants, and schools an 
churches. Cloverland has that. Thr 
industrial man wants the raw mater 
ials and the labor. Cloverland ha) 
that. 

They all want GOOD ROADS, anc 
Cloverland is going to give them it; 
assurance on the highway questioi| 
on April 7th. | 


| 
A Wonderful Opportunit; 


By Leo C. Harmon 
President of the U. P. Bureau 


HE. Development Bureau stand 
back of any movement tha 
will aid in the 

ment of Cloverland,” 
Harmon, president of the bureat 
in connection with the pr 
posed $50,000,000 bond issue whic) 
will be decided by the voters of Mich’ 
gan on April 7. “I hope that the pet 
ple of Cloverland will give this mov) 
an overwhelming majority, and | 
know they will if its advantages ar 
properly understood. We have > 
wonderful opportunity and must n¢ 
let it escape.” 

This amendment is a proposda 
whereby the federal government 
trying to help the local taxpayer, an 
only asks him to come half way to g¢ 
$100 for every $50 he spends. It} 
a means of getting good roads, su) 
plying labor with work, cementin 
vast areas together, and making | 
possible for the farmer to market h 
crops and be in easy reach of soq| 
of the larger cities of his communit 

The state does not intend to flo: 
this entire amount at one time, bi 
will probably take 10 per cent tl 
first drive and as much as is necessal, 
to carry on the work from that tin) 
on. And the road engineers seem | 
think that the entire amount v, 
never have to be floated. 

The State of Michigan has a pr 
posed highway program of 5,100 mil) 
of roads. Of this amount 2,100 mil, 
have already been built, and in ord. 
to close the gaps it will be necessa’ 
to build 3,000 miles more. Th 
road system has been carefully wor 
ed out and a definite plan establish 
for the final solution of the 3,000 a 
yet to be built. 

Should a county wish to build | 
road, it applies to the state for t) 
construction. The state furnish 
the plans and estimates and notifi 
the county to pay its share to t 
state treasury. After approval 
the plans, the county mails a che) 
to the state treasurer to cover t 
amount to be paid by the county, T 
state then advertises for bids, whi) 
when received are compiled. 
county is then notified of the bids @ 
amounts, and if the county considé 
the bids too high they can notify t 
state that they will take the Wo 
over at figures less than the lowe 
bidder and proceed to build the 
The state, however, reserves 
right to inspect, and accept or reje 
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Pigs 


HAS been proven so many times 

that as much pork can be raised 
; from ten pure-bred hogs as there 
‘an by feeding twice as many of the 
just hog” variety, that it seems a 
theer waste of space to again repeat 
>. But when this is proven to many 
housands of farmers to the extent 
hat they will believe it, and then go 
‘head and put it into practice by 
‘tarting their pork production with 
jure-bred seed stock, then, and not 
‘ntil then, will several milions of 
‘ood Americans get a smell of the 
‘ucculent pork chop without first con- 
‘idering the size of their bank bal- 
nce or going into bankruptcy. 
It is a well known fact that “hogs” 
ind “corn belt” have been synony- 
ous terms for years, although no one 
‘ares dispute the statement that clov- 
ris the greatest hog feed that grows, 
ecause it has been proven such. 


A pure-bred hog 


} ~ 
| 


|! 
| Then why are not hogs going to be 
| big factor in making Greater Clov- 
rland come fully into its own? If 
‘over has proven to be the greatest 
og feed, and clover grows like a 
feed and never winter kills in Clover- 
jnd, it should naturally follow that 
loverland should become the great- 
3st hog-raising district in the United 
tates—or the world! It just depends 
fa the mentality of the individual 
srmer. 

'There are many who will say, “you 
'e all wrong,” but they either live in 
he corn belt where hogs have done 
\eir duty by paying off all the mort- 
ages, or they are not in possession 
‘ the facts. 

' After twenty-five years of intensive 
\mpaigns of education that have 
2en conducted by many excellent 
rm journals, magazines, newspapers, 
sricultural schools, county agents 
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m Cloverland, a Cash Profit Proposition 


By E. F. SEAVOLT, Sterling Stock Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 


making actual demonstrations and nu- 
merous other methods advocating the 
raising of pure-bred stock, it should 
be comparatively easy just now to 
convince the farmer that hogs are 
made big by breeding and not by feed- 
ing; that he should start his pork pro- 
duction by securing pure-bred seed 
stock. If pork prices are low, it 
should be all the more reason why he 
should have an efficient “pork ma- 
chine” so as to produce a greater 
amount of finished product with much 
less effort. 


With foreign countries famishing 
for fats, with all their seed stock 
sadly diminished or totally gone on 
account of war, with less hogs in the 
United States than several years ago, 
farmers need have no cause for wor- 
ry about either over-production or 
prices for several years to come, 
While the whole country has been re- 
quested to conserve food, it is appar- 
ent some constructive work must be 
done to produce food. So the farmer 
is performing a patriotic duty, as well 
as engaging in a profitable industry, 
when he busies himeslf in arranging 
for increased pork production what- 
ever the prevailing prices are. Inas- 
much as pork prices usually are on 
parity with grain prices, profits are 
generally the same whatever the cost 
of feed. 

It is interesting to note that the 
two carloads of finest hogs that arriv- 
ed at the Chicago market in 1917 were 
grown in northern Montana—surely 
not a corn-growing locality. Canada 
hasn’t made any strong bid as a corn- 
growing country up to now, yet some 
of the best hogs that come to market 
are raised there. And surely the 
farmers in Cloverland, a locality bless- 
ed with an abundant rainfall, good 
shipping facilities and so close to the 
world’s greatest markets, would not 
be indulging in any experiment by 
raising hogs. 

It only remains for the farmer to 
insist—with himself—that he _ start 
hog-raising with pure-bred stock. But 
as long as he considers hogs are only 
necessary around the farm for their 
garbage-consuming propensities and 
that a convenient “hog wallow” must 
be provided, just that long is he going 
to complain that it does. not pay to 
raise hogs. But if he will only real- 
ize that a pure-bred sow will produce 


for him from one to two tons of pork 
per year, and he is the owner of a 
patch of clover and a well of water 
and will raise enough small grain to 
top them off for market, then he gets 
a different angle on hog-raising, which 
is just another way of repeating what 
was stated in a foregoing paragraph— 
it all depends on the mentality of the 
individual farmer. 

An unthinking, unknowing public 
has maligned the hog by imagining 
him to be nothing but a dirty animal 
and that he must have dirty surround- 
ings, whereas a hog knows no differ- 
ence between what is clean and what 
is filthy. And it follows that if his 
owner provides a dirty place for him 
it’s all the same to the hog. How- 
ever, if provided with clean quarters 
he will prove to be the cleanest ani- 
mal raised on the farm, requiring less 
care than any other farm animal. 

Show me a farming community that 
does not appear prosperous and it will 
be found that few, if any, hogs are 
raised there. Show me a farming 
community where quantities of hogs 
are raised and still does not appear 
prosperous and you will find they are 
feeding the “just hog’ type and won- 
dering why they don’t make any 
money. You can tell every farmer 
that raises pure-bred stock of some 
kind by looking at his buildings even 
if a mile away from them. 

Statistics gathered by officials of the 
state of Georgia at the close of 1918 
show that the boys and girls added 
$500,000 to the wealth of that state 
in one year by pig clubs alone. Kids! 
Did it for fun—and profit! If school 
children did this, who is able to esti- 
mate what _ full-of-pep Cloverland 
farmers can do toward rolling up big 
bank balances for themselves, if they 
conclude to make a start. 

If a person was to state the kind of 
breed that is the most profitable to 
raise, he is at once confronted with a 
diversity of opinions as to what is, 
and what is not. Taking the records 
at the different stock markets for 
your answer, they indicate that the 
Duroc-Jersey type are largely in the 
majority when it comes to “top” 
hogs. It is a well known fact that 
they are hardy, very prolific and 
thrive well under ordinary farm con- 
ditions and have greater pork produc- 
ing ability than any other breed. 


On Sunday, January 26, 1919, Her- 
bert C. Hoover made a statement in 
Paris, calling attention to the fact 
that while the United States exported 
5,000,000 tons of food annually before 
the war, we must now be prepared to 
export from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tons. He further stated that it was 
far more necessary to encourage the 
farmer than to discourage the packer, 
from which can be inferred that high 
prices will be maintained. 


The conditions surrounding meat 
production in general are best evi- 
dences that the farmer should infuse 
more efficiency in his business by feed- 
ing and raising nothing but pure-bred 
stock, otherwise he is doing much 
work he is not and cannot get paid 
for. If he hasn’t the ready cash to 
procure pure-bred seed stock and he 
evinces a desire to line up and be- 


“Just hog” 


come prosperous, perhaps a word or 
two to his local banker might be the 
means of him getting a start. Any 
banker knows that the raising of pure- 
bred hogs means increased bank de- 
posits. 


And while all Cloverland is looking 
for cattle and sheep and blasting pow- 
der and stump-pulling machines and 
men who have a determination to re- 
make what the lumberman made of 
Cloverland, it should be remembered 
that the hog—the pure-bred Mr. Hog, 
the aristocratic Duroc-Jersey hog, if 
you please, will put the banker, the 
business man, the farmer, the com- 
munity and Cloverland in general in 
the corn belt class, where failures 
and mortgages are unknown, and ush- 
er in the era of good roads, prosperous 
people and high-powered cars. 
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farm Leaders of 


F ALL the many hundreds of vis- 

itors who flocked through the 
halls of the Michigan Agricultural 
)llege during Farmers’ Week and the 
Jusewive’s Congress, none received 
‘more cordial welcome, and none 
sre accorded a greater measure of 
spect than 225 boys and girls who 
(me upon invitation of the boys’ and 
‘ls’ club department of the college. 
le young people were “achievement” 
2mbers of the young people’s clubs— 
ys and girls who had carried on 
air club work in full and filed re- 
rts with the state leaders. Among 
2m were a half dozen state cham- 
ms, members of a number of prize- 
nning demonstration teams. The 
monstration teams were one of the 
§ of the club exhibits of the college 
position. One of these was the 
ampionship canning team from 
Idwater—Helen Hadley, Alice Ross 
d Ruby Butcher; another was the 
wing team, Ruth Weiss, Marvel 
sckman and Alice Wachowicz, from 
tena Vista, in Saginaw county; a 
rd was the hot school lunch team 
m Coopersville. The members of 
S were Jennie Hinken, Ester Lou 


Cook and Minnie Van Allsburg. A 
hot school lunch team was also pres- 
ent from Scotts, in Kalamazoo county. 
The members of this were Lucille 
Goldsmith, Louise Smith and Alice 
Hayward. A boys’ poultry demon- 
stration team was another feature. 


The members of this, who were Eland 
Spotts, Clifford Geddings and ° Fay 
Welding, came from Hillsdale. The 
boys put on, for the instruction and 
edification of their elders, a series of 
demonstrations in the practices of 
culling pullets and hens, identifying 


Tomorrow Honored at Michigan Agricultural College 


breeds and making feed hoppers. 
But to the grown-ups in attendance, 
the records made by the members of 
the club themselves were of most in- 
terests. As doers of deeds, the 225 
young men and women—the farmers of 
tomorrow in Michigan—would prob- 
ably have been able to excel any other 
similar number of junior citizens 
within the state. While in East Lan- 
sing, Ray M. Turner, state leader of 
junior extension and Miss Anna M. 
Cowles, leader of girls’ clubs, com- 
piled a list of the accomplishments of 
their guests. These showed that 
among the 225 there were 46 who 
owned liberty bonds; 184 who owned 
war savings stamps; 103 who had 
bank deposits; 18 girls who had earn- 
ed the money to buy their kitchen 


equipment; 15 who owned pics "3s 
who owned sheep; 25 who owned 
poultry; 19 who owned calves: 69 


were attending high school, and 68 
expected to go to college. 


It was also mentioned that during 
the year these young people, with the 
other members of the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in Michigan, earned a net profit 
of more than $188,000 in 1918. 
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Land Clearing Contests in Sawyer County, 


HEY sometimes say that a corn- 
belt farmer cannot adapt himself 


to northern Wisconsin condi- 
tions; that farming in a _ timbered 
country requires a different kind of a 
man than farming in a prairie coun- 
try. This certainly is not true in the 
case of J. E, Shinn. In the spring of 
1918, he moved from Iowa to his new 
farm near Exeland, Sawyer county, 
Wisconsin. There was not a single 
improvement on the place at _ that 
time. The first job was to build a 
barn, and other necessary farm build- 
ings. Next he started to clear land 
so that he could get a crop from his 
farm the first year. Among other 
things, Mr. Shinn raised an acre of 
finer potatoes than he ever saw in 
Iowa. He kept on clearing his land all 
season long, and in the fall, during the 
second Jand clearing contest held in 
the community, he won third prize 
with a 13.6 acre clearing. This added 
to what he had already cleared dur- 
ing the season, made his total clearing 
for the first year nearly 30 acres. Be- 
sides all this, he fenced his whole 
eighty with a strong, well-made, barb 
wire fence. Could any one man hope 
to do more in one season? 
On the average farm in Northern 
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W. N. CLARK 


Agricuitural Development Agent, Wisconsin Colonization Company 


Wisconsin, there is nine-tenths of an 
acre cleared each year, according to 
the figures compiled by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 7.7 acres 
were the average acres cleared during 
the season of 1918 according to the 
final report of the 83 farms registered 
in the Southern Sawyer county land 
clearing contests. A comparison of .9 
and 7.7 shows what the contest idea is 
capable of doing when applied to land 
clearing. In fairness, it should be 
stated that not all the land cleared 
during the contests was cleared free 
from stumps. 

The urgent call for more food sent 
out a year ago by the United States 
government in behalf of our armies, 
and our allies, met with a warm re- 
sponse all over America. Every sec- 
tion of the country made a supreme 
effort to increase the amount of food- 
stuffs it was raising. The new set- 
tlers of Southern Sawyer county, 
Wisconsin, wanted to have a part in 
this big work. They decided the most 
assistance they could give would be to 
make brush-covered no longer “slack- 
er acres,’ but crop producing acres. 


So they organized two land clearing 
contests. Prizes were contributed by 
the local merchants, banks, news- 
papers, land companies, and othet 
business concerns. The farmers regis: 
tered their farms in the contest, and 
then the whole community com- 
menced war on the brush line. It was 
not a one man fight. It was the whole 
community behind a single idea, and 
the results astonished even the most 
optimistic. Some men cleared as high 
as 20 acres during the season. Twelve 
and 16 acre clearings were common. 
Among the 83 registered in the con- 
test, over half of them moved onto 
their farms after April 15, 1918, and a 
great many of them did not come un- 
til fall. But with brush sythes and 
brush hooks, cross-cut saws and axes, 
everyone pitched in with a will, and 
as a result the old inhabitants hardly 
know their country. 

Two contests were held during the 
year, one in the spring, and the other 
in the fall. ‘At the close of each con- 
test, big meetings were held when the 
results of the contests were an- 
nounced and the prizes awarded. 
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Many prominent men attended thes) 
meetings. Dean H. L. Russell, Wis 
consin College of Agriculture, Fes 
dent E. G. Quamme, Federal Lan 
Bank, St. Paul, and Sen. Herman " 
Schultz, Milwaukee, were among thi 
number. The judges of the contest, 
were Hon. C. P. Norgord, State Con 
missioner of Agriculture, F. §S. M 
Cabe, Industrial Commissioner of th 
Omaha railroad, Prof, E. R. Jone 
head of the Agricultural Engineerin| 
Department, University 6f Wisconsi 
and John Sweneheart, in charge ¢ 
land clearing operations, Wisconsi 
College of Agriculture. | 
Chief emphasis and chief cred 
were given .to brushing, but all wor 
connected with making the land read 
for crop production was considered i 
making the awards. Land that wa 
cleared and broken was given twic 
the credit of land brushed only. ~ 
The contests had a real financi: 
value to the community. Assu 
raw land to be worth $25 an acre, an 
brushed land $50 an acre, the increas) 
in the value of the land in the con 
munity, brought about by the 6% 
acres that were cleared during 19) 
by the men in the contests, kg 
amount to about $16,000. Gi 


OR the past fifteen years there 
have been small flocks of sheep 
successfully raised in Douglas 

county, Wisconsin, near Lake Super- 
ior. About ten years ago the larger 
flocks began to come in and in nearly 
every case have made money for the 
owner. 

People have different ideas of the 
breeds best suited for this locality, 
but after watching the efforts of the 
different men who have had them it 
is plain that the cross-bred sheep with 
a view of both wool and mutton and 
of a type that is not too loose wooled 
is the best. Sheep should be pur- 
chased young. The percentage of 
loss in the winter is very small and 
they are more effective in clean brush. 
When sheep come to an age that their 
teeth bother them they eat but very 
little brush. 

A fleece weighing 17 pounds is held 
by the young lady in the photograph; 
also a few sheep that I believe are 
the right type for Northern Wiscon- 
sin. They are a small part of a ship- 
ment of 400 yearlings. The 400 aver- 
aged to shear 11% pounds, and it sold 
at $6.35 a fleece, f. o. b. cars Superior. 

Without a doubt Northern Wiscon- 
sin is suitable in every way for the 
profitable raising of sheep and mut- 
ton. Four years ago L. C. Piper, of 
Absorakee, Montana, brought in 2,800 
lambs and fed them on our grasses 
for a month, and then shipped on to 
Chicago. He brought this shipment 
here too late in the season, arriving 
October 6th and shipping out Novem- 
ber 10th. All he succeeded in doing 
was in bringing the weight up to what 
his lambs started with from Montana, 
but he was positive in his statements 
that it was a wonderful opportunity 
and that the western ranchers should 
take hold of it, his idea being that to 


Sheep in Douglas County, Wis. 


By 


work out to the best advantage the 
sheep should be kept in Montana in 
the winter, then brought to Northern 
Wisconsin early in the summer on 
their way to Chicago. 

The screenings from our mammoth 
elevators from Superior and Duluth 
are shipped all over the country and 


H. A. JOHNSON 


of Superior 


fed to sheep. Why should it not be 
better to bring the sheep to Northern 
Wisconsin to feed the screenings to? 

Land can be obtained at numerous 
places located close to railroad sta- 
tions at very cheap prices and feed- 
ing yards could be established out 
from Chicago, but every summer the 


& 

grass dries up in Illinois, and 0 
grass is always green. Our land 
as good as their best; their price 
from two to three hundred dollar! 
the price of ours is from ten to thir 
dollars, but will increase in value al 
probably be as high eventually as tl 
Tlinois land. t 

I have known cases of individu 
farmers, who have had a good gral 
of yearling ewes, where the ewe hi 
gained thirty pounds in less than 4 
months and at the same time ra 
a lamb that weighed more th: 
seventy-five pounds. I have also se! 
lambs that at less than five mont 
old weighed over 100 pounds and t) 
ewe was in shape to go on the blo 
as mutton. 


Wisconsin's Reco 


There is no state in the union tb. 
can equal Wisconsin’s 1918 Shortho 
record, says J. L. Tormey. , 

A Waukesha county farmer recen'| 
sold 48 Shorthorn calves at an avi 
age of $1,865. A Columbia cout 
herd of nine head, shown against t 
best in this country and Canada at t? 
last International Live Stock Ixpo- 
tion, included the senior and 
champion female, the first prize 
sire, the first prize produce of 
and the second prize aged herd. 
one of these nine animals was b 
Wisconsin, and they were all sire! 
the same bull. Three of this Hé 
sold. at the International sale for 
650. Columbia and Waukesha cet 
farmers exhibited at this show 1 
of the four Shorthorn champions 
LaCrosse county farmer exhibite 
sold the highest priced steers 
sold at Chicago from Wisc 
There are no better Shorthorns 
where than in Wisconsin. 
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HE war is won. 


honors? To how much of the 
credit for winning the war are we as 
a nation justly entitled? How shall 
we judge? In the field of business 
the profits are divided in exact pro- 
portion to the investment or the cost 
to every shareholder. 

Of the spoils we want nothing. We 
entered the war in the cause of justice 
and humanity, and desire neither terri- 
tory nor indemnity. All we ask is 
chat justice be given to whom justice 
ss due and that the loser pay the cost. 

We united in a common cause with 
‘the allied powers. It was our duty 
is much as theirs. Democracy in 
ier hour of need had just as valid a 
plaim upon us as it did in England, 
france, Belgium, Italy or, Russia. 
(Democracy personified in the king 
bf brave little Belgium sent broad- 
bast her message of distress, as she 
stepped forth, alone but determined, 
|o meet the invader. Alone she stood 
n the path of that vandal host that 
vas soon to lay waste and devastate 
ier country. Three monarchies and 
. republic heard her call and stepped 
nm on the side of right, to fight and to 
pay the cost. The agonized cry of a 
nillion innocent, suffering people fell 
om the deaf ears of the great liberty- 
‘oving republic across the sea. In 
pne meeting four monarchies and a 
‘epublic pledged their last ounce of 
‘nergy that the cause of liberty and 
jlemocracy might triumph. What 
vas the attitude of our government, 
pur press and of the public? It was 
simply this: “We feel for you, but 
san’t reach you.” ‘We are sorry for 
vou, but we are too busy making 
jaoney to help you. We would, how- 
iver, appreciate your war orders.” 
Ve cannot deny it. It is in black 
nd white in the back numbers of our 
ournals. If it had been otherwise 
ve would have lined up on the side of 
ight when it was time to line up and 
ade the cause of democracy our 
jause as well as the cause of our 
oble allies of three and _ one-half 
‘ears later, 

_ Perhaps you have already in your 
wn mind accused the writer of being 
‘ro-German or un-American. Suffice 
¢ to say that when the call did come 
'€ readily enlisted and was one of 
‘hat little group of American marines 
‘ho helped to turn the tide at Chateau 
“‘hierry in the early days of last June. 
te is an American soldier, wounded 
1 that conflict and not one of the 
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Private Harry St. Louis of Escanaba, 
a fighting marine 


By PRIVATE HARRY ST. LOUIS of Escanaba 
Overseas Veteran, 20th Co., 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines 


Remarkable photograph of a depth bomb explosion. An attack on a German 
sub, photographed by Lieut. Curry S. Prescott (U.S. Navy)’of Menominee 


ever present, innocent bystanders who 
gets hurt and tells the story, but one 
who was in it and has seen for him- 
self that of which he speaks. So 
much for the writer. Now let us 
get back to our subject. 

Suppose that the rulers of Germany 
had possessed ordinary intelligence 
and had not forced us into the war 
when victory was almost within their 
erasp. What would have been the 
verdict of the future? What alibi 
would historians have had for the 
great western empire, which had 
stood idly by and watched an army, 
which represented everything low and 
contemptible from the devil down, 
sweep through and destroy Belgium, 
France, England and Russia, and with 
it the ideals of civilization, which 
these nations have fought and strug- 
gled to preserve? One hundred years 
from now our descendants would hang 
their heads in shame because we had 
through blindness or cowardice per- 
mitted a tyrant to conquer, subjugate 
and force on the world his “kultur.” 
What reasonable excuse could our 
children devise for our indifference. 
One national ambition turned hell up- 
side down that the world might read 
on the bottom these words, “Made in 
Germany.” It was hell, and I take 
off my hat to those heroes who went 
through it and made the supreme 
sacrifice that democracy might live. 

Let us unite in thanking Providence 
that “the powers that were” in Ger- 
many were too thick to have used the 
little judgment and concessions 
necessary to have kept us out of it. 
At last, after three and one-half years 
of murder, rape, bloodshed, insults to 
our flag and a healthy contempt for 
our warning “notes,” the administra- 
tion, the American press and the 
American public woke to the fact that 
democracy was in danger. 

On April 6, 1917, we declared war. 
I, as an American citizen, am proud 
of her every thought and action since 
that date. I am proud of the way 
she mobilized her every resource. I 
am proud of the way she sacrificed 
and gave the billions of dollars to 
feed and equip her army and navy. I 
am proud of the way our navy deliver- 


ed to Europe her precious and much- 


needed cargo. Iam proud of the way 
that army fought. I am proud to 
have been one of them, 

As our chests swell with pride in 
the immortal victories of our boys, 
let us in justice to ourselves, our 
boys, and our allies, consider these 
victories as compared with other 
allied victories of the war. The 
American soldiers were young, full of 
life, hardened by months of training, 
(while our allies were holding back 
the Germans), and equipped with 
everything possible to meet and over- 
come the enemy. The German army, 
like the French and English armies of 
today, is composed of old men and 
young boys. The pick of those coun- 
tries have long since been killed off 
or crippled. We fought a bunch of 
Kamerads, men who would not fight 
you man to man. We fought an army 
that was tired of war, an army that 
was hungry, cold and discouraged by 
unfulfilled promises. Defeat at their 
hands would have meant disgrace. 
How different from that first German 
army, that the Belgians, the French 
and the English first met and de- 
feated! They were soldiers. They 
were men who were fresh, victorious 
and bloodthirsty. They did not know 
what surrender was. They were an 
army any nation could be proud to 
defeat. One man did not go out and 
capture from ten to fifty of them, as 
was frequently the case in the last 
year of the war. 

Belgium, with her noble soldier king 
and her brave little army, held them 
in check until France and England 
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Lest We Forget Our Brothers in Arms 


What shall be 
the division of the spoils and the 


had a chance to mobilize, There on 
the field of honor, Belgium sacrificed 
her army, her country and homes, 
even her national existence that de- 
mocracy might live. Her land is de- 
vastated, her homes are destroyed, 
her men gone, never to return, but she 
has kept the faith. What the civil- 
ized world owes to little Belgium is 
out of all proportion to what it lies 
within human power to give. 

Then came the battle of the Marne. 
France, with her hastily mobilized and 
poorly equipped army; England with 
her 100,000 ‘“‘Contemptibles.”’ ‘‘They 
shall not pass” was the message that 
burned in the heart of every soldier 
who went out to fight as best he could 
the best trained and equipped army 
the world has ever seen. There in 
one battle the French had more 
casualties than we did in the whole 
eighteen months that we were in the 
war. 

There are those amongst us who 
will say: “The British cannot fight,” 
or “The French cannot fight.” That 
is what you will hear from some of 
our returning soldiers. Compare the 
casualty lists and it will be readily 
seen who has done the fighting. The 
figures are approximate, of course, but 
will give some idea of just how much 
we paid as our share of the cost: 


Hinglan dees elec ce eel 3,000,000 
HTance/ epee ae ee oe se 2,500,000 
Italy iy seater eerie as « 1,250,000 
Bel situ eee aap s sk ee 500,000 
Serbia wks eic sca 500,000 
Unitedsestatessenterr ce. . 250,000 


Add to this the uncounted million 
that Russia and the smaller countries 
have lost and you will get some idea 
of what our share really was. When 
all is said and done the casualty list 
is an itemized statement of the cost. 
We will forget suffering, privation and 
destruction and confine ourselves only 
to this item—the killed and crippled. 
Saving a pound of flour a week and 
investing our money in gilt-edge four 
per cent securities are only secondary 
considerations. The killed and maimed 
are our real loss, and judging by that 
standard we are entitled to five per 
cent of the credit for winning the war. 
True enough, that was enough to turn 
the tide, but we didn’t win the war all 
alone. 

A friend just asked me why I have 
written this article. This is the rea- 
son: I am tired of listening to con- 
ceited Americans telling their listeners 
that we won the war. We did hold 
one-eighth of the western front when 
the armistice was signed; we did do 
about one-quarter of what should have 
been our share, so don’t mistake 
American conceit for patriotism. Let 
us give to our victorious allies, even 
as we must give to our honored dead, 
that share of the credit which is 
justly theirs. Let us be real Ameri- 
cans and may our nation remain for- 
ever as it has in the past—liberty en- 
lightening the world in its broadest, 
truest and noblest sense, 

EVAR YS LenS Tl aLOULS: 
20th Co., 5th Regt., U. S. Marines. 

Present address: 513 Wells ave- 
nue, Escanaba, Mich. 


Annual U. P. Bureau Meeting at 
Escanaba, April, 16th 


HE annual meeting of the Upper 

Peninsula Development bureau 

will be held in the city hall at 
Escanaba, Mich., on April 16. 

The meeting will be a live wire 
one and Mr. John A. Doelle, secretary- 
manager of the bureau said that plans 
had been worked out for a very en- 
thusiastic and interesting meeting. 


‘ 


The work of the bureau during the 
past few years has been of immense 
value to Cloverland. Tourists, graz- 
ers and settlers have been directed 
into the Upper Pennisula by its ef- 
forts and the name Cloverland has 
gone over the entire United States 
through the publicity department, 


(Continued on Page 27) 


HIS is a momentous subject. I 

feel, however, from the experi- 

ence I have had doing the work 
on the station the past three years, 
and from the observation of many 
others, I have gained many ideas, 
which are beneficial to me. Thinking 
these might be of use to others, I am 
writing them for publication in The 
Cloverland Magazine. 


With great interest I have watched 
some farmers who are operating their 
farms on a basis of making them pay 
the very largest economic returns. 
With equal interest, I have observed 
others who seemingly word theirs con- 
trary to every natural and practical 
law for making money. It is the 
former kind of a farmer most of us 
are interested in copying after. AS 
a usual thing, the most prosperous 
set forth the best examples to follow. 
They are the most enterprising, and 
the real boosters of the community. 

Rules which might be beneficial for 
me to follow might not be good ones 
for my neighbor to put into practice. 
Bach individual farm is more or less 
an experiment station of its own. 
Therefore, each farmer must have 
definite, well planned ideas of his 
own for guidance. The best that can 
be done is to give or set forth a few 
good general, well seasoned and long 
tried principles which have proved 
themselves worthy of consideration. 

A few of the most essential ones, as 
I recall them, are based upon system, 
thought and attitude. To have a well 
thought out system and to work it 
with the right kind of an attitude is 
almost always sure to reap reward for 
the operator. A few things to which 
system can and should be applied are: 
System for starting work in the morn- 
ing; system for the time of feeding 
each class of livestock; system for 
the right kinds of feed for each par- 
ticular kind of farm animals; system 
to work out details on rainy days; 
system for regular work; system for 
the management of fields, as a rota- 
tion of crops; system of layout of 
farm; system for location of build- 
ings in their proper relation to the 
fields for convenience and appearance 
of the farm home. 

I will endeavor to point out a few 
of the best policies to pursue for the 
people who are not entirely acquaint- 
ed with agricultural conditions as they 
are in this part of the country. It 
is required of all successful businesses 
that they have their work definitely 
planned so as’ to avoid confusion 
among the laborers. No place is this 
more necessary than on the livestock 
and grain farm. Each man on the 
farm should know what his part of the 
chores are. This will do away with 
confusion of work. It will prevent 


After several years of remarkable success as 
superintendent at the U. P. station at Chatham, 
Mr. Housholder has resigned and taken the man- 
agement of the famous Whitney farm in Menomi- 
nee County, on April 1, 1919. The new superin- 
tendent at Chatham is D. L. McMillan, an expert 
who needs no introduction to readers of Clover- 
land Magazine. 


By BURTON 


one man walking. around another, 
wondering what to do next, and will 
eliminate feeding of animals twice, 
or neglecting them at other times, by 
one man depending upon the other. 

This being a new country, many 
will have to start from the building 
of a farm home, which I will refer to 
as acrop. In this, the selection of 
the most desirable location in relation 
to the highway, the fields and the 
general appearance of the farm is not 
always easy to determine. A system 
of the layout of the farm is very es 
sential and should be studied and 
acted upon with definite, well laid 
plans. It is very hard to move build- 
ings, once they are _ constructed. 
Many country homes are never profit- 
able because the buildings are poorly 
arranged, poorly located with respect 
to the fields, and too small or too 
large for the farm they are on. 

Each individual must necessarily 
select the proper place for his build- 
ings. Many times it would be best 
to locate them as near the center as 
possible, for convenience to the fields. 
Other times this is not practical, as 
it would destroy the appearance and 
attractiveness of the farm home. 
Farm homes are usually isolated 
enough at the best, and it is almost 
always preferable to have them on 
the main traveled highway and as 
near the central location of the farm 
as possible. 

The cost, size and number ¢f the 
buildings should be in direct propor- 
tion to the size of the farm and its 
business. Frequently we see build- 
ings constructed by some one who 
doesn‘t know the game, so to speak, 
which are entirely too large and too 
costly for the farm they are on. Many 
times the people who have such build- 
ings are from the city and have not 
given the matter serious’ thought. 
Often they think they are the most 
enterprising persons in the commun- 
ity and are conferring a valuable gift 
to the country and setting up a model 
structure for the balance of the farm- 
ers to pattern after. In this ecstatic 
frame of mind they lived happily, un- 
til the inevitable turns up and they 
find it impossible to make the interest, 
taxes and depreciation upon the in- 
vestment. There are a good many 
such places as this scattered broad- 
cast over our land. Whenver I see 
a farm home like this I always think 
that the farmer had more money than 
good judgment. 

Contrary to this, are many farm 
homes with too few buildings of in- 
sufficient size for successful manage- 
ment in the storing of hay and grain 
and proper shedding and feeding of 
livestock. Such conditions will also 
bring unprofitable results. When go- 
ing into a new country, about the best 
thing one can do is to size up the 
community, its buildings, outlay, etc., 
and strike a medium for his own 
plans. 


W. HOUSHOLDER, Supt. Chatham Experiment Farm 


The location of the fields should be 
such that they are most accessible and 
convenient to the buildings. Many 
miles of travel and hours of time can 
be saved through the proper location 


.of buildings and the fields in their 


relation to each other. The follow- 
ing outline of three one hundred and 
sixty acre farms will illustrate this 
point very clearly: 


760 Rods 
Wood Lot 


and 
Pasture 


160 Rods 


It will be noted that the highway 
passes through the middle of this 
160-acre farm. The buildings are 
ideally located for their proximity to 
the fields. The nearest point to the 
field and greatest distance away from 
the buildings is but 40 rods. The 
most remote point indicated by the 
arrow is about 130 rods away. ‘The 
fields are numbered and laid off in 
excellent shape for tilling. The only 
one to which objection might be made 
is number three, which is nearly 
square. This would cause much 
short turning. This man knew how 
to locate and what arrangement to 
give his place for convenience and 
appearance. This alone has increased 
the value of this farm many hundreds 
of dollars. Not many pieces of land 
are so favorably situated for making 
ideal plans. 


Ile 


wt! 
2B 
~— 


Bite 


Bui ding 
site 


The buildings on this 160-acre farm 
are located in the corner nearest town 


for city going convenience. Nc 
thought was given for convenience 
and reduction costs in operation, The 
fields are very irregular, poorly plan 
ned, costly to farm and very difficul 
to manage. This is an actual dia 
gram of a farm I was on a few week 
ago. While on the place I met thi 
proprietor and conversed with hin 
upon several topics, among which | 
was informed farming was a poo 
business in the following language 
‘T tell ye, there haint no use talkin 
cause there haint no money in farmir 
in this poor, starvin’, God-forsake) 
country.” I thought there was no 
for him and said nothing. Not 
what was growing In the fields. 
speak of this because it is so commo) 
an occurrence in this land of Clove) 
land for her farmers not to. gfo.| 
C-L-O-V-H-R, nor a good rotation ¢ 
crops. Instead they raise timoth) 
one of the most destructive crops 0| 
the soil and the one containing th 
least digestible nutriments as stoc 
feed. It has been impossible for m 
to buy one car load of pure clove 
hay this winter. This is an ide 
clover country and will grow the erc 
abundantly, if given the chance. — | 

I can assure my readers that fart) 
ers of this class do not make the 
living from their farms, that they g) 
the most of it out of the woods, ar 
that it will be a blessing to the farr 
ing community when the woods wo) 
moves on, taking these people with | 
thereby leaving room for some ené 
getic, prosperous person who will 1 
arrange things and make farmil 
profitable. | 

This particular tract could be la 
out in some such a manner as folloy 
and be very convenient and Dl 
ductive: 


Ss Pastures 
“and Wood (ot: 


Following the outline of Py 
the buildings would be placed cf 
trally and upon the highway in@ 
very prominent and attractive D! 
tion. They would be within 0 
quarter mile of the most remote fi 
instead of about three-quarters » 
shown in the outline preceding t§ 
one. The fields would be rectangu® 
a most convenient shape for farm 


(Continued on Page 38) _ 
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| Manistique Women Plan to Defeat the Rag Man 


: greatest exponent of simple sub- 
. stantial living, Abraham Lin- 
‘coln, was born, Manistique had a 
unique community meeting. No more 
‘business for the rag man unless he 
deals in real rags. From now on 
‘made-over clothes will be the rule. 


_ The cause of this movement was a 
‘community clothing meeting held un- 
\der the auspices of the Schoolcraft 
County Farm Bureau, Manistique 
‘Board of Education and the Woman’s 
Club, and addressed by Miss Aurelia 
‘Potts, leader of the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents in the Upper Peninsula. 

At this meeting all styles and 
shades of remodeling and origination 
were shown. The meeting was at- 
tended by over six hundred women of 
Manistique. Women who formerly 
made over clothes and said nothing, 
now openly brought their made overs 
ito exhibit. But the made overs 
brought were unusual ones in that 
zach told a clever idea of thrift. 
Ideas, which if carried out, will in- 
crease the number of warm, comfort- 
ably clad youngsters in the world. 
Not that Johnny should wear his 
dad’s cut-off pants, but how Johnny 
‘may be clothed well and economical- 
iy. An idea exhibited, for example, 
\was a boy’s stocking which had grown 
chin at the knee. The knee had been 
‘reinforced, the stocking cut off at the 
inkle and the leg given a half turn 
and sewed again to the feet. This 
orings the weak mended part under 
‘he knee where it will not show. One 


| Or February 12, the day when the 


By MISS JENNIE WILLIAMS 


of Manistique 


Community meeting at Manistique, Michigan, Feb. 12, 1919. 


hundred and fifty garments telling 
equally good ideas of how to dress 
the family economically and well were 
exhibited. 

Miss Potts demonstrated the test- 
ing of materials to find if all wool, 
pure linen, etc., best methods of re- 


pair and how to use and alter the 
commercial pattern. Exhibits from 
the stores on living models of suitable 
and unsuitable dresses for different 
occasions were shown. The Home 
Economics Department of Manis- 
tique’s fine high school exhibited hats, 


dresses, aprons and various other gar- 
ments made this year under direction 
of Miss Nellie Fredeen. 

Immediately following the program 
tea was served by the girls in the 
Home Economics department and a 
social time was enjoyed by all. 


There are those in a neighboring 
town who have indulged in some good 
natured fun in respect to the social 
effect of this community meeting. 
They state that even if a child is but 
four and he must wear a hand-me- 
down the seeds of Bolshevism are 
sown. That philosophers are not 
scarce who attribute practically the 
whole of history’s radicalism to this 
one cause. This same author, who 
claims to be a special friend to chil- 
dren, suggests an inter-city exchange 
of clothing so that a boy who is wear- 


ing his father’s coat could walk 
among his fellows without a blush 
and some boy asking ‘Where’d 


you get that coat?” The author ex- 
presses a hope that an inter-city ex- 
change of clothing be established, that 
is ship Manistique’s old clothes to 
Newberry, then Newberry’s on to 
Marquette, etc., and distribute it pro 
ratio. 


We are sorry that our neighbors 
who fear the social effect could not 
have been in Manistique to view the 
exhibit showing the marvelous dex- 
terity of needle and shears. Clothing 
was so completely transformed that 
even Johnny’s pal would not recog- 
nize his friend’s suit as a hand-me- 
down, 


The 


JHE production of maple syrup in 
\ Cloverland will, with the ap- 
| proach of spring, take up the 
‘ime and attention of many of its peo- 
dle who have been eagerly awaiting 
‘or the time to arrive, although the 
mild weather of the past winter will 
10t be as favorable as were the past 
ew seasons. However, if the weath- 
or conditions the coming spring are 
avorable, a remarkable quantity can 
vet be made. 

| The time for tapping the tree is a 
‘somewhat mooted question, but I have 
‘ound from experience that the best 
‘ime for tapping is in the full of the 
noon preceding the vernal equinox, 
vhich to some people may seem in- 
‘redulous, though I can offer proof 
‘hat will bear out the assertion. 

The size of the hole to be made in 
he tree should be such ag will heal 
ver in one season, or the longest in 
wo years. General practice seems to 
ndicate three-eighths to half an inch 
8 the best diameter. Then, if the 
/eason is long and a warm spell inter- 
‘upts the flow, the holes can be ream- 
d out to one-half or five-eighths of an 
ach, and thereby secure an increas- 
‘d run. The bit should be especially 
harp and should bring the shavings 
9 the surface. Its direction should 
\€ slightly upward into the tree, thus 
owing the hole to drain readily. 
| The depth of the hole is also an im- 
ortant question on which many peo- 
le differ. It should, however, be reg- 
lated to the size of the tree, as it is 
nly the layers next to the bark that 
re alive and from which the sap 
Ows. Toward the interior the flow 
iminishes. With the ordinary tree a 
ole not more than one and one-half 
) two inches deep is best. In small 
scond growth trees a short incision, 
t just through the sap-wood, is usual. 

Some people consider it imprudent 
) tap the tree in more than one place 
1€ Same season, as it shortens the 
fe of the tree, but where one has a 
ge number of trees that are to be 


Production of Maple Syrup in Cloverland 


By CHARLES B. WHEELER of Foster City 


converted into lumber the following 
winter it is advisable to tap in three 
or four places. 

The spout or spile, as it is called, is 
the tube through which the sap flows 
into the buckets. They are usually 
made of metal, but often hollow reeds 
are used. Where it is desired to make 
only a small quantity for home use, 
spouts made of the elder berry bush 
answer very well, but for larger quani- 
ties those made of metal are best, of 
which there are several kinds on the 
market. 

Evaporating apparatus in general 
use may be divided into three classes: 
iron kettles, arch evaporators and pat- 
ent evaporators, but where only a few 
trees are to be tapped and the boiling 
is done close by, it can be done with 
sheet iron pans from two to three feet 
wide and three to six feet long or 
with a wash tub or boiler. These can 
be raised above the ground by brick 
or stone work and the fire built under 
them and if two wash boilers are used 
in this way two gallons of syrup can 
be made in one day. 

To determine the finishing point of 
the syrup, a hydrometer is used which 


is very accurate and far superior to 
the method employed in earlier days. 
Commercial maple syrup should weigh 
eleven pounds to the gallon, a syrup 
made thinner than this will soon sour 
and one thicker will tend to crystalize. 
The hydrometer in general use is the 
Baume and can be obtained at any 
first class hardware store for 75 cents. 

To strain the syrup, I have found 
that a fabric known as baby flannel 
is the best that can be used for that 
purpose and for home use the syrup 
may be put up in fruit jars and when 
carefully canned will keep from one 
season to another without souring or 
bursting the jars, though it should be 
stored in a place of even, cool tem- 
perature. 

Among the largest sugar camps in 
Cloverland are those at Crystal Falls, 
Foster City and Cornell; at these 
camps several thousand trees are tap- 
ped each season. The gathering of 
the sap is accomplished by the use of 
horses hitched to a _ stone-boat on 
which are placed two tanks holding 
each 80 gallons, and are hauled to the 
boiling house and placed in two larg- 
er tanks of eight barrels capacity 


Mortgage lifting potatoes in Schoolcraft County, Mich. Farm of C. R. Miller. 


each, from which it runs into the evap- 
orating pans, which rest on a stone 
arch and are divided into sections. 
The pan is connected to the storage 
tank with a rubber hose and the flow 
of the sap into the pan is regulated 
by an automatic valve and flows from 
one section of the pan to another 
through syphons until it reaches the 
last section, where it is brought to a 
finished point. 

Although my ability as a poet is to 
a great extent limited, I here add a 
few words in rhyme which I trust will 
be heeded by all who have the oppor- 
tunity: 


In the stately maple tree 

There awaits for you and me 
Something sweet, as sweet can be, 
And how happy you will be 

If you only tap a tree. 


In doing so you'll find 

In this product sweet and fine 

That it’s surely worth your time, 

And in this do not decline. 

But say: “I'll tap those trees of mine.” 


No doubt you are aware 
That this syrup’s mighty rare, 
And it’s only right and fair 
That you who have the ware, 
Should say I'll be right there. 


So this chance do not pass by, 

As the price of sweets is high; 

They have almost reached the sky, 

And the time is drawing nigh 

When that much less you’ll have to 
buy, 


And surely if you’re wise, 

You will at once decide, j 
And go at it with pride, 
And follow with the tide 
Of those who Hooverize. 


Menominee will have a big pliant, 
making paper boxes —a_ six-store 
building, and will employ about seven- 
ty people. Local capital is behind 
the enterprise. 
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Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau 


“Your bureau certainly is a live 
wire organization,’ is the comment 
made all over the country. Too few 


of our people here in Cloverland ap- 
preciate the great good that is being 
accomplished by the bureau. Too few 
people attend the meetings and try to 
help carry out the splendid ideas 
which this splendid Cloverland devel- 
opment organization stands for. 


Over 70 per cent of Cloverland land 
is lying idle today. The timber has 
been cut off, the grass is going to 
waste, and the second growth getting 
thicker each year. This 70 per cent 
is not even earuing its taxes. Think 
of such idleness within our borders. 


The Upper Peninsula Development 
bureau has successfully started the 
grazing of stock on our cut-over lands. 
This plan is recognized throughout 
the country as the best possible meth- 
od of utilizing these idle lands. First 
of all it changes the idle lands to pro- 
ducing ones. Live stock aids in clear- 
ing land of brush, which materially as- 
sists in preparing it for cultivation by 
settlers—home builders. 

The grazing movement is only one 
of many splendid things which our 
bureau has started, and the general 
good that it is doing for the future of 
Cloverland cannot be estimated. If 
you are a booster for a better Clover 
land you should be a booster for the 
bureau. Do what you can to help its 
officers in their earnest efforts to 
make it a stronger, more effective 
power. 


Why Clear Land? 


Because it has virgin soil, when 
cleared, produces yields as good, and 
in some cases, better than Corn Belt 
farms—clear more land. 


Because the cost of clearing is a 
very small fraction of the increased 
valuation of the land when cleared— 
clear more land. 


Because the first crop of peas, 
wheat or potatoes will pay for the 
clearing, with a good profit besides— 
clear more land. 


Because time is too valuable to be 
wasted by plowing or mowing among 
the stumps—clear more land. 

Because there is a crying demand 
for all hays, grains, legumes and root 
crops that can be produced—clear 
more land. 

Because there is summer grazing 
for four million sheep and one mil- 
lion head of cattle, and winter feed 
must be raised for them—clear more 
land. 

Because it is cheaper to clear land 
of stumps than to irrigate, as they 
have to in the west—clear more land, 
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Because only ten per cent of the 
food consumed locally is produced lo- 
cally—clear more land. 

Because there never has been a4 
crop failure in Cloverland—clear more 
land. 

Because the rainfall is abundant, 
uniform and dependable, and _ ever- 
green pastures the result—clear more 
land. 

Because stock can make the Chica- 
go market without feed or unloading 
—clear more land. 

Because the number of live stock 
on each farm is increasing every year 
—clear more land. 

Because cleared land is worth ten 
times as much as idle, wild, stump 
land—clear more land. 

Because once cleared you can raise 
sufficient feed to winter all stock, save 
all your western losses and avoid pay- 
ing a high freight rate—clear more 
land. 

Because native stock is very vigor- 
ous and greatly needed for breeding 
purposes farther sonth—-clear more 
land. 

Because the climats is extremely 
healthful for all live stock, and clo- 
ver hay, peas, barley, vats, rutabagas 
and mangles bring them through the 
winter fat and strm.s—clear more 
land. 

Pecause the land you clear is the 
cheapest rich virgin soil in America, 
and wili produce all feeds essential to 
live stock raising at a lower figure 
tuan anywhere else in America—clear 
mere land. 

Because Clover!tard potatoes are in 
demand for seed stucr as well as for 
cining car and hotel trade—clear 
more land. 

Because in no other region of cheap 
lands are there railroads, wagon and 
auto roads, big cash markets, schools, 
churches, rural telephones and mail 
routes, all ready, waiting to be used— 
clear more land. 

Because land values have doubled 
in the last ten years—clear more land. 

Because during the grazing season 
there are more hours of sunshine than 
at any point south—clear more land. 

Because by pulling, blasting and 
burning stumps you make way for per- 
manent agricultural operations, bum- 
per crops and local community pros 
perity—clear more land. 


1919—Cloverland Year 


My annual trip through the western 
states, as editor of the Cloverland 
Magazine, was a very successful one, 
to say the least. In spite of the fact 
that the trip was necessarily a hurried 
one, because of the volume of work 
waiting for me here in Cloverland, I 
covered twenty-two states, 

I found range conditions in the west 
about the same as last year—no bet- 
ter. The government is opening up 
more lands for homesteaders to file 
on, and this is putting many more 
range men out of business, unless 
they can find suitable new range. At 
the nine different live stock meetings 
which I attended, the greater part of 
the time was taken up by the discus 
sion of range and feeding problems 
The more I travel in the west and be- 
come acquainted with existing rangé 
conditions, the extreme changes of 
temperature during the winter 
months, and many other disadvan- 
tages that the western stockmen have 
to contend with, the more positive I 
am that Cloverland will rapidly forge 
ahead and become the great live stock 
country that we have anticipated it 
would be. 

Hundreds of western stockmen will 
visit the Great Lakes cut-over section 
during the early spring and summer 
in search of good tracts of land, part 
of which they will develop for the 
raising of winter feed, and the bal 
ance they will use for pasture. They 
must be able to buy their land on 
good terms, as they will have to burn, 
seed, clear, fence and put up sheds 
and other permanent improvements. 
This all takes cash money, and as the 
improvements on the land will in- 
crease its value, the purchasers must 
have extraordinary terms; otherwise, 
they cannot succeed. 

We do not want a land boom, This 
is not a real estate project. It is a 


development, increased production, 
and home building movement. Every 
consideration must be given to the 
new settlers so that they will prosper, 
and remain with us permanently. 


There are millions of acres here 
that are idle, and as long as they re- 
main so, Cloverland will fall short of 
producing sufficient food to sustain its 
people. An idle acre is like an idle 
man. It is not independent—it is de- 
pendent for its keep. We cannot ex- 
pect to put every acre of our cut-over 
lands under cultivation in the very 
near future. What we can do, is to 
put sheep and cattle on the wild lands 
in this way deriving some profit for 
the owner of the land, and at the 
same time improving it for pasture, 
until the time comes to remove the 
stumps. 

We have a demand for many good 
tracts, ranging from one section to a 
township. Send in your maps showing 
lands that are available for grazing 
purposes, giving all possible informa- 
tion, together with prices and terms. 
To be suitable for ranch purposes, 
the lands must be blocked in a solid 
body, so they can be fenced without 
unnecessary expense. 


Good Roads 


‘Cloverland Magazine feels that we 
should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to improve our present road 
system and to build new roads. The 
good roads bond issue is discussed in 
this issue. We hope every Cloverland 
booster will support this bond issue 
and advise his friends to do likewise. 


Plan Now for Next 
Winter’s Feed 


Many farmers say, “I want to go in- 
to the sheep business. When is the 
best time to start?” The best answer 
to this question is, “Start when you 
are prepared.” Then they ask, ‘““What 
preparation is necessary?” 

First of all, you must raise sufficient 
winter feed. Most farmers have 
enough extra pasture to take care of 
a small flock of sheep during the graz- 
ing period, but they must raise pea 
straw and clover hay for wintering. 

Hay is not clover hay when only 
one-third is clover and the balance 
timothy or quack grass. It is only 
clover hay when all clover. Timothy 
has no place in the winter feeding 
plan for sheep, or for beef or dairy 
cattle. 

When you are sure of sufficient feed 
for wintering a flock of sheep, then 
look to the fencing of your pastures. 
They should be fenced so as to keep 
the lambs and ewes inside, and the 
dogs outside. 

Then the matter of shelter for win- 
ter should be given attention. Sheep 
should not be kept in an air tight barn 


The Soo’s Corner. 

Comes from the Soo the report of 
the death of Philetus M. Church, the 
oldest hardware dealer in the Upper 
Peninsula and the oldest native white 
man in Chippewa county, having been 
born there in 1848. The report fails 
to mention that Mr. Church built and 
operated the only whaleback tinshop 
in the world. 

* * * 

John Hichkern tells us this one: 

An Irishman was going to work a 
pit late one morning at the old Huron 
mine, 

“The early bird catches the worm, 
Mike,” said the mining captain, sort 


of hinting. . 
‘“He’s wilcome to him,” retorted 
Mike. 
* * * 


A Reliable Rooster. 


The next infringement of our per- 
sonal liberty, we suppose, will be 


Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 
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or shed, but rather in a well ventilat. 
ed place which is dry, and which wil] 
give shelter from storms. . 

If you are going to raise sheep start! 
now. Raise some peas, and after 
thrashing keep the straw dry. Also, 
when seeding hay make it pure clo. 
ver. Timothy is a sheep killer and it 
will wreck a cow . | 


What Breed of Sheep? — 

Cloverland is aaturally an excel. 
lent wool growing country. But Wool | 
will not grow to its best length and 
weight if the sheep are shut up in an 
air tight barn. The natural grasses. 
and the climate are conducive to rap.) 
id growth and vigorous constitution, 
There has never been a drought in| 
Cloverland. So the sheep man will) 
find here all the requisite things and 
conditions for success in sheep rais- 
ing. Yet, improper management of 
the flock would result in failure if one 
had the best flock of sheep in Amer 
ica. It is not so much the. breed ag 
it is the manner in which they are 
cared for. 

This is the reason why our Develop. 
ment bureau wants only experienced _ 
and successful sheep men to bring 
their flocks to our cut-over lands. The 
country possesses every advantage foy 
the man who understands the busi 
ness. 

Proper management should receiy«| 
first consideration—then the breed 
We advise medium priced grade ewes 
and a very good ram. Start with ¢ 
small flock of from 25 to 50 head, anc 
raise plenty of the proper kind 4 
feed for wintering them and learn thi 
sheep business in a careful and bd 
ough manner. 

There is room on every Cloverlani 
farm for the above number of ewes 
and a few brood sows. These, added ti 
the dairy herd, will give you splendii 
returns, if you use just good commo ” 
sense in handling them, 

Keep your good cows, sows and pr¢ i" 
ducing ewes—don’t keep any boarder 
—and make every acre of land pay it 
keep. 

| 


; 


Cloverland Family Growm 


We wish to thank our subsoriber 
for the manner in which they hav — 
responded to our appeal for their 4 r 
in adding new subscribers to our lis 
During the last few months our fam 
ly of readers has just about double 
A great many letters are coming i 
with subscription money, and con 
menting upon the extraordinary valu 
of the publication in their homes, A 
this is deeply appreciated, and we sil 
cerely hope that our subscribers wi 
keep up the good work, because the 
can make the magazine stronger al P 
better. One reader sent in seven su — 
scriptions, another one ten, and 
number have sent in three or four. | 
all helps. a 


: 
prohibition against playing oa 
for keeps. But until they do, a sto 
like this one will occasionally 
available to prove that all the joy b 
not been taken out of life. 

One of the gang was leaving a 
and it was decided to give him. 
party, in order that the kitty cou 
pay for his trunk. Naybur was 0) 
of the most enthusiastic participan 
and it was not till there was a fai 
suspicion of gold in the east that. 
approached his homestead. His wi 
is a very sound sleeper and Nayb’ 
was certain he could get away with | 

But it happens that Nexdore h’ 
taken to raising chickens this wint 
and just as Naybur reached home 0 
of Nexdore’s roosters woke up abe 
gave the cry. The raucous crowil 
coupled with some little inefficien’ 
on Naybur’s part, awoke Mrs, Nayb’ 

Naybur was getting his ins 


(Continued on Page 30) 


"N AN endeavor to increase the sug- 
ar supply for America and her allies, 
“fifty-five young patriots of the soil 
HNanted half acre plots of sugar beets 
1 Menominee county last _ spring. 
hese plots were inspected at least 
nee during the growing season by 
he superintendent of the Menominee 
‘ounty Agricultural school. Each 
ember that completed the _ project 
\chibited a sample of his beets at the 
ounty Fair, and completed the work 
1. the fall by sending in a_ report 
heet on the cost of production, profit 
‘’n investment, and writing a story on 
How I Grew My Beets.” 

‘These fifty-five members grew on 
ne average 12%4 tons per acre at an 
werage cost of $68.25 and an average 
‘rofit of $60.01. This makes an aver- 
ge profit of $30 to every child that 
jew one-half acre of beets. The 
bove figures of course were taken 
fom the members reporting on the 
roject and making an average with 
nose who had a plot, but did not re- 
jprt. The figures were procured by 
guring the child and horse hours at 
} cents, and the adult labor at the 
tual cost to the grower. The fer- 
jlizer cost per acre was $20.50. A 
arge part of this was commercial 
ortilizer, an application of barnyard 
1anure having been applied to the 
sop that preceded the beets on the 
lot. 

,One of the most outstanding fea- 
jres of the whole undertaking was 
ie remarkable yield and _ profit of 
jelix Forgette, living at Carney, Me- 
jominee county. He grew 11% tons 
‘o half an acre at a cost of $41.62 
ad a profit of $70.88. The following 
.cts and figures were sent in by the 
‘oy and sworn to by the parents. 

! I selected a piece of clay loam soil, 
ell fertilized the year before, and 
ropped with potatoes and onions. 
‘his was plowed on April 26th and 
arrowed the following day. Ten 
founds of beet seed were planted 
lay 10th in rows 18 inches apart. 
‘he beets were hoed June 6th and 
locked June 11th. They were then 
ultivated once a week during the 
jonths of May and June. The har- 
‘est took place September 7th to 9th 
fter which the beets were hauled di- 
actly to the loading station. 

The items of his report were as 
llows: 


Geno? the land ............ $ 2.50 
ost of commercial fert....... 6.37 
ost of seed and lime ........ 5.10 
‘Teparation of seed bed...... 4.50 
ost of planting........ Merete, 1.50 
oeing and weeding......... 8.15 
\OSteot harvesting- ........... 4.25 
ost MATIN“) 13s... «64 6 0s 8.25 
IR TEMEUII c seed ccd cee se $41.62 
1% tons beets at $10........ $112.50 
otal cost of production...... 41.62 
a $70.68 


| Note what these figures bring out 
slative to the feeding habits, fertili- 
ition, soil type, etc., of sugar beets. 
The best story on “How I Grew My 
eets,” is by Rose Frazier, Powers, 
lich, 

“Our Uncle Sam says, ‘Yes, we're 
»ing to wipe the Hun from the face 
* the earth, and then plant sugar 
3ets where he and ‘his followers trod, 
) as to sweeten the land for a bet- 
T purpose than cruelty. We have 
ood manslaughter long enough and 
ith food and brave Yankees in khaki 
€ can whirl shells into the kaiser’s 
rains, which would send him to his 
St resting place, where the worst of 
en will remain his venerable com- 
anions.” 

“The American call is, ‘Food, food, 
‘od, for our fighting lads in France.” 


By R. N. KEBLER, M. C. A. 


Superintendent Menominee County Agricultural School 


Miss Louise Kruger of Nathan, Mich., won a pure-bred calf as first prize 
in 1918 for growing sugar beets in the boys’ and girls’ contest. 


You ask the question, “Is sugar 
food?” The answer is, ‘Yes, and a 
very valuable food also.” We all know 
that it is a necessary food so just stop 
a little and rest your imaginary eye 
on a half acre sugar beet field. 

“Last spring and at other preceding 
occasions our school was visited by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Nye of the Menomi- 
nee County Agricultural school. The 
main object of their visits was to in- 
terest the boys and girls to join the 
sugar beet club. The club talks and 
work became quite interesting and I 
quite fortunately dropped in as a 
sugar beet girl, and then for further 
work. 

“The work on our sugar beet plot 
was supposed to be done as far as 
possible by the grower himself, but if 
work was given it was admittable, or 
if help was hired it was the same ad- 
mittance—only to pay 15 cents per 
hour to the helper. These 15 cents an 


hour looked too much to me so I sim- 
ply dug to the sugar beet work alone. 


-“T planted my beets the 17th of May 
on a fall plowed and well tilled piece 
of sod land. I knew the sod was not 
the best but its being well disked and 
dragged was what was left for my su- 
gar beets. 


“While I planted the seed I thought 
of a poem I learned when in the first 
grade. These few lines that interest- 
ed me were: 


“In the heart of a seed buried deep, 
so deep; 

A dear little plant lay fast asleep, 

‘Wake!’ said the sunshine to the 
light, 

‘Wake!’ said the voice of the rain 
drop bright. 

The little plant heard and it rose 
to see, 

What the wonderful outside world 

might be.’ 


Students of Menominee County Agricultural School pulling sugar beets in 
a field yielding 12 4-15 tons of sugar beets to the acre. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Sugar Beet Contest a Great Success 


“In fifteen days this little poem 
came true and I pictured my plot as 
a little dream bed, for there I could 
see tiny green heads springing day 
after day. I also knew this meant in- 
stant work. I then cultivated my 
beets for the first time, with a hand 
cultivator. Then my _ after-school 
work for a whole long week was to 
block sugar beets. I knew it at least 
was work well done.” 

“IT waited about a week before I 
thinned my beets. After thinning my 
spirits fell as I saw the weeds come 
again among my dear little plants; 
but with renewed effort and only a 
farm girl’s muscle, I fought the lit- 
tle beasts just as Uncle Sam is fight- 
ing the kaiser. It was war work and 
I was a war worker. My beets were 
horse cultivated three times after this 
during the summer and I felt proud 
when people told me that I took good 
care of my beets. Who wouldn’t be 
proud of not only such work, but of 
being able to tell your class friends 
and teachers of your ‘thriving sugar 
beet crop.’ 

“Not only my school books of this 
year and other years helped me to 
care for my beets but the people who 
saw me working incessantly at them 
told me what they had done and what 
they thought I should do. I took it 
all as good advice because I knew 
that I was ‘young and foolish.’ 

“To tell the truth I had my heart 
and soul on my sugar beet work and 
they say you cannot love anything 
but human beings, but I loved my su- 
gar beets, and I hope that some of my 
sugar will help to strengthen a weak- 
ened soldier lad.” 

Figuring up the score on the four 
point basis mentioned above, namely, 
plot, exhibit, report and story, Louise 
Kruger, Nathan, Mich., is entitled to 
first place and she will receive a 
high grade Holstein heifer calf val- 
ued at $25. EHxilda Horde, Stephen- 
son, second place, will receive two 
high grade Duroc and Poland China 
pigs, valued at $15. Katherine Fri- 
day, Hermansville, third place, will 
receive a pen of White Rock or Leg- 
horn hens and cockerel valued at $10. 
Thelma Swanson, Daggett, Mich., 
fourth place, will receive one high 
grade Duroc or Poland China pig, val- 
ued at $7.50, and Felix Forgette, Car- 
ney, Mich., will receive a_ prize of 
poultry or ducks, valued at $6. 


Henry C. Boehm, who conducted a 
sausage factory at Negaunee a few 
years ago, moving to Menominee 
where he continued the sausage busi- 
ness, is a member and possibly the 
leading promoter of what will be 
known as the Queen City Packing 
Company, with headquarters in Mari- 
nette, Wis. Mr, Boehm is associated 
with Joseph Erdlitz, of Menominee, 
in the enterprise. New machinery 
has been purchased. A large amount 
of cattle will be purchased for slaugh- 
ter when operations will begin. 


Freight traffic handled through the 
United States or Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie during the 1918 navi- 
gating season of 239 days aggregated 
85,680,327 short tons, and was carried 
in vessels having combined registered 
net tonnage of 61,100,244 tons, making 
20,610 passages in 14,903 lockages. 
The total freight movement was the 
highest since 1914, 


We sincerely hope that you are 
planning to clear a little more land, 
and to slash down a little of that sec- 
ond growth that is keeping out the 
sunlight. If you will let the sunlight 
get to your soil you will have more 
pasture for your stock. 
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True Land Value Is Based On What It Will Earn 


HE other day an lIowa farmer 

stepped off the train after several 

weeks of visiting sections for the 
purpose of locating on a good Wiscon- 
sin farm. This particular home-seek- 
er was far sighted in his seekings. Be- 
fore leaving Clark county he bought 
an excellent farm. When asked why 
he selected the farm, which he  pur- 
chased he replied: ‘In all my visits 
I found several farms that had build- 
ings equal to these excellent struct- 
ures, but none were filled or surround- 
ed by so much hay, straw, silage, and 
grain as I found on the farm of my 
selection and I am not overlooking the 
number of acres that produced it. 
The soil on this farm evidently has 
great productive ability and re 
sources.” 

There is a moral in the above busi- 
ness transaction which may be stated 
in another’s words. ‘‘To increase the 
value of your land you must increase 
the production value per acre. True 
land value is based on what it will 
earn.” But bear in mind, when you 
are increasing the production value of 
your land be sure that you are at the 
same time paving the way to perma- 
nent soil fertility. It is possible to 
force a soil by the use of stimulating 
material to over-do itself. And how 
often do we read of a few pounds of 
commercial fertilizer forcing an in- 
creased production. Many times the 
increased products may contain more 
nitrogen, potash, phosphorus and cal- 
cium than was put in the soil by the 
applied material. We are not con- 
demning commercial fertilizers, but 
rather would say that if the increas- 
ed products contained more fertilizing 
elements than were contained in your 
applied fertilizer you better apply more 
fertlizer. Then there will be a physi- 
cal limit to the production and a 
chemical possibility of the soil being 
made more fertile. Build for perma- 
nent soil fertility rather than “fore- 
ing” a soil to produce. 


If a reservoir has a larger outlet 
pipe than intake pipe and both are 
allowed to flow you can readily see 
the outcome. The soil is a reservoir 
of a definite amount of fertility. Be 
sure that the inlet and outlet channels 
are at least equal and don’t be satis- 
fied until the inlet channel is the 
greater. 

He who is satisfied with the results 
achieved from his soil when he knows 
of others who excel in their soil 
achievements, is in the grip of busi- 
ness decay. Remember that no man 
stands still; he either goes ahead or 
goes behind. Soil fertility never re- 
mains fixed; it increases or decreases. 
The reader knows of practical demon- 
strations of this fact. 

The late James J, Hill said: ‘Less 
than a year’s subsistence stands be- 


tween man and starvation. The pro- 
duction of agriculture is so little 
ahead of consumption. Agriculture 


needs more of the brains of the world 
as the real wealth of a nation is not 
measured by its gold nor its cities; it 
is measured by the productive power 
of its farms. These are thoughts that 
will bear repeating many times until 
the business world comes to the reali- 
zation that all true wealth is based on 
agriculture.” Think of it! “Less than 
a year stands between man and star- 
vation.” I might add that since Mr. 
Hill’s utterance that period of time 
between man and starvation was con- 
siderably narrowed, 

We must increase our production 
and build for permanent soil fertility. 

Having just closed our campaign 
for the use of ground limestone which 
resulted in 50 carloads being ordered 
and several others to follow, it might 
be of benefit to relate some of the ex- 
periences and thought brought out in 
the meetings. 


By R. V. BROWN, Agricultural Agent of Clark County, Wis. 


Raising American sugar beet seed at Seymour, Wis.,for the Menominee River 
The 1918 seed was far better than any 
seed brought from Russia or Germany before the World War. 


Sugar Co., at Menominee, Mich. 


Ground limestone for soil improve- 
ment was practically a new thing in 
our county. Some of our farmers had 
used lime in other states and brought 
out some interesting experiences and 
that were beneficial to the campaign. 


Of course the use of lime on soil is 
an old practice in some countries, but 
a new and hard-to-put-across science 
and practice in other sections. We 
found plenty of farmers who spoke in 
favor of “land plaster,’ which never 
corrected the sourness of any soil; 
but hesitated about the use of ground 
limestone—a real corrector of soil 
acidity and a furnisher of a vital plant 
food, calcium. 

Before starting the limestone cam- 
paign, we convinced ourselves. that 
there was a vital need of lime in the 
soil. We made dozens of soil tests 
under all kinds of conditions with lit- 
mus and the Truog tester. The acid 
reactions were so numerous that we 
decided that our experiment station 
was right when it said “two-thirds of 
the soils of Wisconsin are acid.’ No 
doubt much of the remaining one-third 
is at least neutral and in need of lime- 
These frank statements should cast 
no reflections on Wisconsin. There 
are other states in the same boat and 
the sooner their farmers know the 
facts and correct them, the better off 
they’ll be. 

It isn’t always necessary to use 
chemical means to detect the lack of 
lime in soils. Observations carried 
on over a given section for a definite 
period will bring the lime situation to 
light. The writer had seen this sec- 
tion a few years ago and seeing it 
again was advantageous. The older 
settlers can generally give one infor- 
mation on the history of clover pro- 
duction on various farms and fields of 
the vicinity. If the farmers have been 
slipping on clover production you can 
safely bet that they have been slipping 
on the lime content of their soils. 
Nothing else could be expected even 
with the best of farming prac- 
tices which failed to return 
any lime to _ the _ sgoil. Even 
if those farmers were losing their 
clover by “winter killing” or fall 
burning out,” you can safely decide 
that the lack of lime in the soil was 


partly responsible for the loss. Had 
there been more lime in the soil, then 
the clover would have been hardier. 
The physical condition of the soil 
would have been improved and less 
“heaving” would have occurred. The 
hardier clover on a better physical 
soil, holding more moisture, would 
have withstood the fall “burning out” 
a great deal better. Let it be known 
that lime improves the physical con- 
dition of the soil as well as the chemi- 
cal. 

Travels about the county showed us 
that the newer sections were growing 
more and better clover with less loss. 
The farmers on the older farms had 
grown discouraged with clover fail- 
ures and had fallen back to timothy. 
These farmers were bound down hill 
and away from increased production 
and permanent soil fertility. A run: 
down, worn-out soil was awaiting them 
at the bottom. 

Every county,unless very recently 
developed from avirgin soil, has plen- 
ty of these run-down farms, in fact 
too many of them. Observation will 
find them. Ground limestone of the 
proper quality, phosphates and _ co- 
related farm practices will put these 
farms on the road to recovery with 
the exception of a few places. 


Often have we heard farmers say, 
“We used to grow clover easily but 
it is grown with more difficulty now.” 
Well, a virgin soil whose vegetation 
was forest or smaller forms of plant 
life will naturally grow clovers very 
successfully if at all. The physical 
condition is generally much better 
than in a run-down soil. The organic 
matter in the soil made a _ thriving 
home for clover bacteria and regulat- 
ed the soil moisture supply. Even if 
the total lime content of the soil were 
below normal to begin with, good clo- 
ver may be grown. The life and death 
processes of the vegetation brought 
lime from the deeper soil and deposit- 
ed it on the surface in connection 
with the organic matter that was be- 
ing deposited, The first few years of 
cultivation could not do much else 
than produce clover abundantly. But 
the total lime or base compounds may 
have been so far below normal to be- 
gin with that clover production was 


short lived. The lime was localize 
for the ready and immediate use ¢ 
the clover for a few years. 


There was a tendency to sell ov 
clover, timothy, straw and grain b| 
fore livestock farming gota footho) 
and utilized these crops produced go 
the farm. Every time we sold ov 
crops, we carried off the lime conte) 
of our soils as well as other more ya 
uable constituents. Some one has e 
timated the lime content of some ; 
our crops to be as follows: 


Timothy hay contains........e8m 10, 
Wheat straw contains 
Oat straw contains 
Clover hay contains .... 
Cow fodder contains ... 
Alfalfa hay contains 


Figure for yourself what you me 
have taken from your soil since yc 
began farming. Even if you fed tl 
crops and returned the manure, the) 
was a gradual loss of lime. Also no 
that clover and alfalfa demand a gre) 
amount of lime. If the lime is lackiy 
in the soil those crops can not make 
maximum growth if growth at all. 

During the summer we were calli 
to afarm to determine the reason fi 
the poor crops including a stand | 
clover that had made a good start ar 
was making a miserable ending befo) 
the farmer got his first cutting. / 
soon as we got on the farm we four 
a hard soil covered with sour do 
and sorrel. We said, “Those plan 
tell a part of the story. Your soil 
sour and needs lime.” Then we i 
quired into the farming methods f 
lowed on this farm for a few yea 
back. The older residents told us th) 
when lumbering was the predomin: 
ing industry in this section, the far 
was growing hay and grain for t! 
lumbermen’s horses and had done | 
for years. The farmer had sold t) 
lime and other critical element co 
tents of his soil. Now he was payil| 
the penalty. He had sufficient potai 
for years. The nitrogen he mig) 
return from the air by the use of } 
oculated legume crops. The }- 
mus content of the soil he might) 
turn by farm and green manures, b; 
he couldn’t grow the crops to ma) 
the manure. Lime and _ phosphat 
were the key and padlock to increas 
production and permanent soil fer: 
ity for this man. It was hard to bre! 
the news to him that there was } 
other source than to buy them and! 
large quantities if he wished to ¢! 
out of his plight very soon. The 
are others traveling the same ro 
as this farm went. There is still til 
to turn back. Cropping lowers t? 
lime content to a greater or less |; 
gree depending upon whether you sl! 
those crops directly or feed them) 
livestock and return the manure. ]+ 
member there is always some 10. 
You can’t draw checks on a bank 
count and make no or lesser deme 
and keep it up forever. You cal 
check out soil fertility and make ) 
deposits. 

The rainfall, followed by perccr 
tion of the water through the soil,3 
responsible for another great loss! 
lime and other base compounds. \— 
farmer can study this out for himsf 
because he knows that rain ven 
“soft water’—free from minerals) 
solution. When this water percolas © 
through the soil and is pumped fr! 
the wells it is called “hard water 
containing minerals in solution. 18 © 
farmer’s wife realizes that this wal 
contains minerals, principally ee | 
solution because she has to ‘soft 
such water before washing. Her 4 
kettle is lined with lime scale. Whe 
did the lime come from? It came fr! 
the soil. Our “hard water” spril 
are pouring lime in solution into | 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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A choice stretch of grazing land in Delta County, Michigan. In the center, R. E. MacLean of Wells. 


.QMHE following are a few of the 
troubles we ought to become 
more or less familiar with when 

specting farm flocks. 

While the Upper Peninsula is com- 

iratively free from sheep diseases, 

svertheless, we should be able to 
cognize these ailments, and know 
yw to treat them. I am submitting 
is brief outline of disease symp- 
ms and treatment, and also a few 
ecautions that I have found useful 

' sheep work, in as condensed form 

' possible with the hope that it may 

: of some little use to you, 


nar 


Lice. 


Sheep lice are white and reddish 
Own parasites about one-twentieth 
{ an inch long. They are hard to 
,e owing to their color. 
Symptoms—Small particles of wool 
jlled louse on different parts of the 
\dy, giving a ragged lifeless appear- 
ice tc the fleece. Watch the flock 
ir a time and you will see sheep 
ibbing or biting themselves. In ad- 
‘nced stages the wool is largely re- 
loved and sheep get thin. 
Treatment—Dip with any standard 
eep dip. 
Ticks, 


The sheep tick is a flat brownish 
Yngless fly that sucks blood from 
t2 sheep. 

Symptoms and treatment—Similar 


t) lice. 
Scab, 


The scab mite is a very minute lit. 
: insect only about one-fiftieth of 
_ inch long. They bury themselves 
i the skin, causing irritation. 
3ymptoms—Similar to that of lice, 
€2ept that the skin has a more scab- 
i appearance. 

{reatment—Lime sulphur or _ to- 
beco dips. Dip the same as for lice 
0 ticks, only soak two minutes and 
w a warmer solution. If you have 
Snptoms of scab, don’t fail to in- 
fm a sheep specialist or the state 
Siitary commission. 


| Sluffing Wool. 


do not confuse wool pulled by rub- 
bg or biting with that caused by 
fier, overfeeding on grain, starva- 
tia, ete. 

Maggots. 


Slow flies lay their eggs in wound- 
©) places on the sheep or in dirty 
Al, and maggots hatch from these 
ina few hours and begin eating their 
7 Into the living flesh. Very com- 
a. in warm weather in flocks graz- 
on cut over land, 

ymptoms—The sheep is nervous, 
af different to rest of flock, rubs or 
Ss affected spot occasionally and 
filly dies in agony as maggots in+ 
chase, 

reatment—Apply strong solution 
theep dip, spirits of turpentine, gas- 
ote or kerosene. Disinfect occa- 
shally after maggots are killed to 
Asst healing. 

Bloat. 
xcess gas in stomach. Very com- 


! among sheep grazing on clover 
alfalfa, and often fatal if not re- 


By D. L. McMILLAN, Extension Specialist in Sheep Industry 


lieved at once; also quite common in 
later stages of pregnancy. 

Treatment—Act quickly. Force 
mouth open. Place a stick about an 
inch in diameter cross ways in the 
mouth. Give fresh warm milk and 
teaspoonful of turpentine, raw lin- 
seed oil or turpentine, or very dilut- 
ed sheep dip. As a last resort use 
trocar or puncture stomach on left 
side with small knife blade. 


Foot Rot. 


Inflammation of feet. 

Symptoms—Lameness, red inflam- 
ed skin around toes. In advanced 
stages pus forms under wall of toes 
and foot rots. 

Treatment—Pare and clean hoofs. 
Soak feet in strong solution of cop- 
per sulphate, 1 to 2 lbs. per gal. 
water. There are two forms, one be- 
ing contagious. 


Liver Fluke. 


Liver fluke is a brownish jelly‘like 
parasite resembling a blood sucker, 
found only on very swampy land or 
around lakes having snail shell or 
living clam shell. They use the snail 
for one host and the sheep or deer 
for the other, 

Very common in parts of Europe 
but seldom found here. 

Symptoms—In mild cases no symp- 
toms are shown. In advanced stages 
sheep become low in vitality and fin- 
ally die from the toxine thrown off 
from the infected parts of the liver. 
However, more cases are fatal owing 
to liver fluke puncturing blood ves- 
sels and causing hemorrhage. 

Treatment—Preventative only help. 
Keep sheep away from territory havy- 
ing living shells. 


Grub in the Head, 


The grub hatches from eggs’ laid 
by the gad fly in the nose. They 
crawl up into the sinuses in the head 


and become full grown grubs, causing 
great discomfort and sometimes 
death. 

Symptoms—Sheep run around with 
their nose to the ground, often rub- 
bing their nose against objects, and 
in advanced stages often walk in cir- 
cles with their head down. 

Treatment — Treatment has not 
been very successful. Preventatives 
give best results. Rub tar on sheeps’ 
noses to prevent fly laying eggs. 


Pink Eye. 


Contagious inflammation of the 
eyes. 

Symptoms—Hyes become inflamed, 
tears run, grayish film forms over 
eyes and they become blind in ex- 
treme cases. 

Treatment—Use 1i% per cent solu- 
tion of silver nitrate for eye wash. 

Stomach Worms. 

Mature stomach worms are reddish 
white thread-like worms that are 
about three-fourth of an inch or an 
inch long, that collect in the fourth 
stomach and suck the blood of the lin- 
ing of that stomach. 

Symptoms—General anemic condi- 
tion, disordered digestion, often scour- 
ing. 

Treatment — 

A—Copper sulphate. One Ib. copper 
sulphate powdered and dissolved in 
91% gallons of hot water. 

Dose for 3 months old lamb, % oz. 

Dose for 6 months old lamb 114 oz. 

Dose for yearling 2% to 3 oz. 

Fast sheep for 16 hours’ before 
drenching and give no water for 12 
to 24 hours after. 

B—Coal tar Creasote. Give 2 to 5 
0z., according to age of sheep, of 1 
per cent coal tar creasote solution. 
For treating large numbers give 
flock infected with worms a 1 per 
cent solution of creasote for drink. 

C—Gasoline. One-fourth to % oz., 
according to age, of gasoline in 5 oz. 


Sheep on Ontonagon County farm of John Jeffery at Ewen, Mich. 


milk or raw linseed oil, given on 
three consecutive mornings after 
sheep have been fasted 16 hours. 

Preventative — Change pastures 
often. 


Lung Worm, or Strongvius Filaria. 


Fine whitish thread-like worms 
from one-half to threé inches long, 
that collect in the bronchi of the 
lungs. 

Symptoms—A deep hacking cough 
by several sheep in a flock, more or 
less run down in vitality after run- 
ning on a low swampy pasture dur- 
ing the summer should cause suspi- 
cion of parasites in the lungs. Not 
usually fatal unless worms collect in 
sufficient numbers in the bronchi to 
prevent air from passing, thus caus- 
ing diseased portions of the lung 
causing pneumonia. 

Treatment—No sure cure is known. 
Keep sheep in good vitality through 
good feed and care, and keep them off 
from the swampy pastures. 

Parasites usually afflict sheep low 
in vitality. While we do not antici- 
pate much trouble from parasites in 
Northern Michigan, nevertheless, we 
cannot expect to be free from them 
with sheep coming in from all parts 
of the country. The writer has found 
but one flock afflicted with liver fluke, 
four with stomach worms, three with 
lung worms and several ticks and 
lice. 


A Few Don’ts that Might be Well 
to be Observed. 


1. Do not feed mouldy or frozen 
insilage to sheep. It is sure to cause 
digestive troubles. Silage from fairly 
well matured crops makes an excel- 
lent sheep feed especially just before 
and after lambing, if not fed in too 
large quantities. 

2. Do not let sheep eat from hay 
or straw stacks. The chaff collecting 
in the wool reduces the selling price 
decidedly. 

3. Do not use binder twine in ty- 
ing wool, as the scouring process 
does not remove the twine, 

4. Do not feed mangles in large 
quantities to rams or wethers, as 
there is danger of lime collecting in 
the bladder, stopping the passages. 

5. Do not expect sheep to drink or 
eat out of dirty troughs, or to clean 
up their hay after they have tramped 
over if. in the barn. 

5. Do not let hogs get near ewes 
at lamping time. Brood sows destroy 
many young lambs every year. 

7. Do not feed rye or rye straw 
containing ergot to bred ewes as it 
causes abortion. 

8. Do not feed roots that have 
heatedor are partially rotten to lambs 
as they are apt to cause indigestion. 


Announcement is made of the 
resignation of George A. Prescott, 
state food administrator, from the 
office of director in the Michigan- 
Colorado Copper Company, owing to 
pressure of official and private busi- 
ness. 


What Bill Wrote to John About Cloverland 


EAR JOHN:—Answering your let- 

ter about the grass district of 

Michigan, or Cloverland, I am 
writing a few facts for you to think 
about. 

Now, John, next summer when the 
hot and dry period comes on down 
there and the grass dries up and 
everything turns brown but the corn, 
and the dust burns your eyes and al- 
most chokes the carburetor of that 
“Lizzie” of yours, that is the time for 
you to see this country. Just head 
the Ford for Chicago and right up the 
lake; you can almost make it in a day 
from Chicago to Menominee, the 
southern point of Cloverland. If you 
don’t care to drive, take the train— 
there are seven or eight a day from 
Chicago. The running time used to 
be seven hours, but it is a little longer 
now. Stop at Menominee, John; they 
have everything there is anywhere in 
Cloverland, besides it is a seventy- 
mile drive or a three hours’ ride to 
the next real town. As you get up into 
Wisconsin aways you will notice the 
grass begins to look green and 
fresher, and the farther up you get 
the better it will look. When you 
get to Menominee you will see the 
best and greenest grass, the most 
beautiful dark green trees and lawns 
you ever saw. It will be a revela- 


tion to you, John. It will look as 
though it rained every day in the 
week. It does rain every week, and 


sometimes oftener if it is hot, but the 
real reason everything looks so fresh 
and green is because the air cools off 
every night and there is a heavy dew 
that gives vegetation, as well as peo- 
ple, a chance to recuperate from the 
heat. Then the soil has something 
to do with it, too. It seems to be 
just right to grow clover, blue grass 
and all such crops. Our soil survey 
men say that it is made up from 
glaciated limestone, from the lime- 
stone rock down under the soil. I 
suppose the limestone must have 
something to do with the clover, at 
least, for I have seen the farmers 
down in your country shipping in 
limestone a hundred miles by rail and 
hauling it miles by team to spread on 
that black land. They said they 
couldn’t grow clover any more until 
they put on limestone. 


They call clover a weed here, you 
can hardly kill it, and it will grow in 
sand the same as in clay land. Here 
in Menominee, near the bay shore, it 
is all sand, but I have seen clover 
growing in it as high as a four-foot 
fence. The sand in my back yard 
would delight a plaster mason. It had 
been a garden, but I decided to make 
a lawn out of it, and sowed it the 
first of July to white clover and blue 
grass, and you never saw a prettier 
lawn than I had last fall. It is such 
a contrast with my experience down 
at your place, where I worked dili- 
gently for three years with seed, 
rake and water on the blackest land 
I ever saw, trying to get a lawn start- 
ed and only had half a sod then. This 
clover sometimes grows longer than 
you are tall, John, and now seeding 
usually cuts from three to five tons 
per acre in two crops. Alfalfa, sweet 
clover, timothy, blue grass and every 
other kind of grass does its best here. 
There is never any check in the 
growth of pasture grass during the 
entire season, and you know just how 
much grass you are going to have 
every year. We also grow good win- 
ter or spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
peas, potatoes, sugar beets, and all 
kinds of the finest vegetables you ever 
saw, John. Nothing like them can 
be grown farther south. 

We grow corn, but not the same 
variety you grow, but a smaller and 
a short stalked kind that has been ac- 
climated here. We plant it about 
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By W. H. OSBORN of Menominee 


twice as thick as you do down there, 
and while the ears are smaller the 
yield is very good. Nearly every 
farmer has a silo and puts most of 
his corn crop in it for cattle feed. Of 
course, John, when it comes right 
down to the longer kernel, A No. 1 
“honest-to-goodness” commercial corn, 
we will all take our hats off to your 
district, but our corn answers every 
purpose as far as our own use is con- 
cerned. There are a lot of fellows 
down in your country that never could 
make a dollar out of anything else, 
who think that corn money is the only 
real good money. Well, we aren’t 
that particular up here, just so it has 
U, S. stamped on it, but I will say to 
those corn-dollar men _ that their 
$300.00 land was making about $25.00 
per acre from their corn crop before 
the war; at the same time our potato 
crop was making $100.00 or more per 
acre; our pea crop $100.00 or more; 
our sugar beets from $50.00 to $100.00, 
and our hay from $30.00 to $60.00 per 
acre on $50.00 land. Since the war 
prices some pieces of corn may have 
returned as much as $100.00 per acre, 
but I can show you right here at 
Menominee where potatoes yielded 
420 bushels per acre and sold at $1.05 
a bushel, or $441.00 per acre. I can 
also show you where wheat, rye, peas 
and hay produced $100.00 per acre, 
and also cows that are making almost 
$2.00 per day on this cheap land. Now, 
John, these were not corn dollars, but 
they will buy just as much in any 
market as the best corn dollars ever 
made, and were made from cheap 
lands, with less effort and expense 
than any ordinary corn dollar. 


A man doesn’t have to have all the 
land he can see to make a decent liv- 
ing in Menominee county. Some of 
the districts that are thoroughly set- 
tled are supporting twice as many peo- 
ple per acre as your high-priced lands, 
and all of the land will do as well 
when thoroughly settled and develop- 
ed and will be worth as much per 
acre then as your lands are now. Of 
course, our farming is carried on in a 
somewhat different manner and by 


different methods than you use. 

You said you thought you would 
rather live in Northern Wisconsin 
than to go clear up to Michigan, on 
account of the short season. Take 
another look at the map, John. Menom- 
inee county is east of Wisconsin and 
only just a little north of the east and 
west center line of the state, and as 
for growing season between frosts are 
concerned the United States Weather 
Bureau here at Menominee will prove 
to you that we have 150 to 160 days 
or more between frosts—a longer 
growing season than three-fourths of 
the whole State of Wisconsin. Its 
elevation and location that makes the 
great difference in growing season. 
You know a high mountain is always 
covered with snow. Here in Menom- 
inee county, the great Menominee 
River Valley and the lake shore both 
lie at a very low elevaiton and are 
protected from the extreme cold and 
snow by the great ridges of high land 
to the west and north, giving Menom- 
inee county a very mild climate and 
light snowfall. This long growing 
season enables us to produce our fine 
fruit and grow many crops that they 
don’t attempt to grow farther inland, 
where they only have about 100 days 
of growing weather. 


Say, John, do you know that they 
are taking farms in Canada, as far 
north of Menominee as the Gulf of 
Mexico is south of Lake Michigan? 
You wouldn’t believe it, but it’s a 
fact. We raise a lot of crops here 
that you are now acquainted with 
down there. Sugar beets for one. 
We have one of the largest beet sugar 
factories in the United States right 
here in Menominee. They pay the 
farmers about $500,000.00 a year for 
sugar beets. Say, John, last summer 
when the grocer would only sell you 
two pounds of sugar at a time, if you 
could see this factory with about two 
train loads of beets running in at one 
end and two to three hundred thou- 
sand pounds of the finest granulated 
sugar running out the other, every 
twenty-four hours, you would wonder 
why. We have the only canning 
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factory in Cloverland and one of the 
largest in the United States; cans/ 
peas, corn, tomatoes and all kinds of 
fruit that grow so well here. eI 
Say, John, this is an ideal climate 
and fine country to live in. Our 
water is all pure and soft. They don’t 
have any cisterns here; just pump the 
water out of the well into the tub for 
washing. Thousands of people come 
here from all over the country to en- 
joy our summer seasoms. Our win- 
ters are dry, sunshiny and very even 
in temperature, so different from your! 
district, with its winter rain, fog, 
slush, chill and cold all mixed up.) 
We have fine sport at all 
with our big Green Bay and hundreds 
of lakes and rivers, motoring, hunt- 
ing, fishing and berrying. The woods) 
is always full of berries. All of our 
main roads are macadamized and per- 
fect boulevards. We never lack the 
opportunity for pleasure and sport at 
any season. And then we have some} 
town here, too; with Marinette, on 
the other side of the river, we have! 
30,000 to 35,000 people. We also have! 
the finest school system, churches of 
all kinds, and stores just like Chi- 
cago. It takes over 350 people to run 
our largest store, which covers almosi| 
a city block, and then we have a num: 
ber of wholesale houses of different 
kinds, and four railroads; also lake 
transportation that keeps our freight 
rates where they belong; also a loi 
of mills and factories. But our farm 
ing country is our big asset. The 
products are doubling right along. We 
have some large farms here, too,—on¢ 
of over 2,000 acres and some fine sets 
of farm buildings. Have the larges'| 
farms and the largest silos in thr 
whole State of Michigan. 
You know Menominee county ii 
much the best settled and develope 
county in Cloverland, and has _ fiv) 
times as many developed farms ai 
any other county. Most all of thi 
farmers are dairying, more or less 
The majority of them started withou 
a dollar. Dairying does not requir 
a large amount of cleared land. Ou} 
even climate, perfect pasture grast 
pure soft water and suitable winte 
feeding crops make this the idee 
dairy or stock raising country. Joht 
the dairy products of the county hav 
doubled about four times in the lat 
two years. . | 
The folks here are talking cattl| 
and sheep raising a whole lot now, . 
number of people are putting mone 
into projects for sheep and _ catt) 
raising, and if they get men who kno 
how to handle this kind of stock the 
will make some money. The cond| 
tions are right. The easiest mone, 
I ever made was from pasturing gov 
cattle. I cleared 40 per cent 0 
value of the stock pastured, and b 
sides that improved the pasture 1 
per cent. Now, John, there is also, 
lot of western stockmen coming he 
with sheep and cattle, some to fattt 
them on the great areas of grass th) 
is going to waste, and others to ral} 
stock. They are going to corral | 
big part of this unoccupied land in 
short time, but most of them do! 
need half of the land they think th 
do. The real thing that they shov| — 
do is to burn the land thoroughly 4’ 
seed it well to the real genuine Ké 
tucky blue grass and a mixture of t 
different kinds of clover and timotl 
This grass will make pasture that ¥ 
put the real fat on stock and th — 
won’t need the whole country to DP 
ture a few head, or have to have 
aeroplane to keep track of them. | 
Now, John, write me in advance 4) 
I'll be here to meet you. I want y! 
to get acquainted with Menomil! 
county and our people here. I kn! 
if you do you will never be satisf 
anywhere else. Yours truly, 


! 
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Movie Films Now Used for Development Advertising 


| (Bditor’s Note:—This article was writ- 


jen by H. H. Dewey, of the Rothacker 
*ilm Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
‘Che Rothacker plant is the largest in the 
vorld devoted to the making of advertis- 
jng and industrial motion pictures. They 
jave recently perfected a series of posed- 
‘rom-life short length films for advertis- 
jng purposes, called ‘‘Photoplaylets.’”’ Real 
jife subjects are used amid artistic and 
vealistic surroundings and the films come 
‘mn any colors desired. Because the mo- 
jion picture screen has become one of the 
jnost powerful advertising mediums, we 
pelieve this story will be of interest to 
‘ur readers. ) 

’ 


HERE I read it, I cannot re- 
| member, but it ran like this: 
| Said the doctor to Mose, his 
ost faithful colored patient, “Well, 
lose, is the rheumatism any better 
\oday ?”” 
| Mose shook his head despondently, 
No, Doctor, I’se a reg’lar moving pic- 
ure of pain.” he 
| Mose had the right idea, for a mo- 
ion picture does express the last 
rord in conveying an idea. And it is 
a the wisdom of such simple minds 
hat we sometimes find facts which 
‘re worthy of a more philosophical 
ource. 
| To get at the same destination from 
' different angle, let us reason it out 
tom the beginning. First, let us con- 
ider why it is that a moving picture 
onstitutes the most powerful adver- 
‘sing agent known to mankind, The 
uman race has always relied upon 
lictures. Picture-writing was the first 
‘riting. 

Consider the case of a child, A pic- 
ire of a dog gives the child a definite 


By H. H. DEWEY of Chicago 


idea of what is adog, but the letters 
d-o-g placed before it convey no mean- 
ing at all unless a considerable 
amout of education has _ preceded. 
This homely comparison illustrates 
the mental processes involved in get- 
ting understanding from the printed 
advertisement. 


In writing this article, I, who have 
been accustomed to expressing my 
thoughts by means of the most perfect 
medium known to mankind, find great 
difficulty in “descending” to the print- 
ed word. Each individual places a dif- 
ferent conception on the words of an 
advertisement unless the gist of this 
message is presented by an illustration 
and words merely used to explain its 
specifications. To understand words 
requires a considerable amount of 
mental effort. To digest their mean- 
ing requires still more effort. Some 
people are just lazy and others are in 
a hurry, so unless definite interest in 
the subject matter already exists in 
their minds, an advertisement cannot 
be expected to impress them. 


But in the modern moving picture, 
properly made, we attain the ultimate 
in conveying messages. As the 
modern ball or roller bearing is better 
than the old-style shaft bearing for 
eliminating friction, just so is the 
modern motion picture advertisement 
better than any other advertisement. 
It conveys its message without friction. 
People get its meaning easily. And 
they get it entertainingly. They like it. 


Now let us attempt to get a long dis- 
tance view of the possibilities of using 
motion pictures for stimulating the 
business of merchants and manufac- 
turers. A clear vision is needed to 
get a long distance view and a defi- 
nite degree of mental effort. But once 
obtained, anyone is willing to brush 
aside all minor annoyances to carry 
out the plan which it indicates as 
feasible. 


Although many merchants and 
manufacturers of today do not recog- 
nize the fact, it is nevertheless true 
that the proper use of motion pictures 
for advertising will stimulate busi- 
ness in a great degree as the discove 
ery of coal stimulated the iron and 
steel industry and the world’s conse- 
quent economic development. 

Think that over. 


Right now is an opportune time to 
become a convert to the creed of ju- 
dicious screen advertising. It is in a 
formative period. The smaller the 
army, the more important becomes 
each individual. Just now motion 
picture advertising provides unusual 
opportunities to those who are ag- 
gressive enough to follow its unbeaten 
path. Following an unbeaten path, 
however, calls for keen judgment and 
any new undertaking requires concen: 
tration on the goal ahead. 


Progress must rest upon an accu: 
rate knowledge of the fundamental 
facts which will make judicious screen 
advertising successful. 


We have seen that in a modern mov- 
ing picture we attain the ultimate of 
efficiency in conveying messages. How 
to apply this wonderful medium to 
our everyday uses is another ques- 
tion. The most wonderful picture 
ever made would be valueless if it 
were placed in a tin can and carefully 
stowed away. It needs circulation. 


If it were not for the existence of 
modern photoplay theaters, it would 
pay an advertiser to hire a hall or to 
hold outdoor exhibitions for properly- 
made pictures. 


But every community now has these 
institutions where people congregate 
by thousands. It is these very people 
who make up the buying class of each 
community. They are eager to see 
everything if it is interestingly flashed 
on the screen. But their confidence 
must not be abused, or if it is, their 
resentment will be expressed in a 
tangible way to the owner—they will 
simply stay away from his house, 

Unfortunately for the legitimate 
user of good screen advertising, thea- 
ter owners have been imposed upon 
in the past. Their present judgment 
is, therefore, clouded sometimes. Be- 
ingautomatically constituted in censor 
of screen advertising has its draw 
backs. If an exhibitor exercises too 
rigid a censorship, he loses the reve- 
nue which would be legitimately his 
from the sale of screen space. 


If his censorship is not sufficiently 
strict he loses more revenue because 
he loses patronage, 


(Continued on Page 36) 


SAY YOU! 


How About Your Work Shoes? 


Do you want them soft, comfortable, and to 
Wear Longer and Better?—_Then use 


P&V Farm Shoe Dressing 


sample can of that— 


(The Tanners’ Own Dressing) 


made in the tannery from the same animal fats and 
gives them life, softness and durability. 


It is especially good for protecting the shoes from the effects of Barnyard Acids and will 
from cracking under the severest weather conditions. 
cans. If you cannot get it from your dealer, 


P&V Farm Shoe Dres 


SHEDS WATER 


write us direct. 


P & V Farm Shoe Dressing comes in 15- and 2«-cent 
Use the attached coupon and get a free 4, 


PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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greases that we put into heavy leathers, which 


keeptheleather 7 
oy, 


Pfister & 
We Vogel Lea. 


Co., Milwau- 
7 kee, Wis, 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
cans of Farm Shoe 
Dressing as checked 
below: 
Free Sample. 


a 15¢e can 
A 


Name 


Address 
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Opportunities for Profitable Dairy Farms in Cloverland 


HAVE been compelled to delay writ- 

ing Cloverland Magazine some 

things about the opportunities for 
dairy farming in Cloverland, as I have 
been so busy installing extra machin- 
ery in our creamery. 


We completed our plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie ,and opened for business on May 
20th, 1918, and at that time had what 
we considered ample capacity for sev- 
eral years, but after having several 
months to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the advantages open to dairy 
farming in Cloverland we decided to 
double our capacity at once, and this 
we have done during the slack period 
this winter. 


I hope you will pardon my referring 
to my personal experience in dairying, 
but I think it best to let you know that 
I am speaking from years of practical 
experience, and not from theory. I 
have always been interested in dairy 
farming, and have had experience in 
it in Eastern Ontario, Canada; in Min- 
nesota, Washington, Oregon, Virginia 
and Florida. In the last named state 
I spent two years with the Department 
of Agriculture. In all of my experi- 
ence I have never seen any place that 
offered better opportunities to the 
dairy farmer than Cloverland. 


The land here is wonderfully product- 
ive, growing fine crops of oats, barley, 
wheat, etc., and is the most wonder- 
ful grass and hay country I have ever 
seen. Clover grows like wild weeds 
everywhere. The even rainfall and 
cool summer assure the best of pas 
ture from almost the time the snow 
is off until it comes again. There is 
an abundance of the coldest and 
purest of water everywhere, and I 
find in many sections flowing wells 
are easily gotten. 

Strange ag it may seem to people 
living farther south (and even many 
of our old residents will smile when 
they read this) the climate here is 
almost ideal for dairying. Everyone 
thinks of this as being so far north, 
and of long cold winters. It is true 
the winters are long, but before we de- 
cided to build a creamery here I look- 
ed up carefully the government re- 
ports on the snow and rainfall, and 
the temperature as compared with 
some of the most successful dairy 
sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and was myself very much surprised 
that Cloverland temperatures in win- 
ter were not quite so low as the aver- 
age of the sections farther south and 
more inland. 

The summers here are perfect for 
dairying as they are cool and on this 
account the pastures never dry up, 
but are always green and fresh. AI- 
though the winters are long here, it 
is a fact that dairy cows do not have 
to be fed any longer than farther 
south, even as far as the northern part 
of old Virginia, for while we have a 
longer feeding time in winter than 
they do down there, we do not have 
to feed in midsummer as they do dur- 
ing July and August when the pas- 
tures dry up. 


[= 


Soo Creamery Plant, Mr. Lawton's 
new industry. 
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By H. C. LAWTON 
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of Sault Ste. Marie 


Wm. Metter’s new farm in Pickford township, Chippewa County, Michigan. 


The cool summers and the abund- 
ance of cold water make it easy to 
handle cream and milk to perfection. 


Now a word about stabling for cows. 
There seems to be an idea that it is 
necessary to have expensive stone 
stables but this is a wrong idea. In 
fact, cows are much better in double- 
boarded frame stables than in stone 
or concrete ones, unless the latter 
have double walls with an air space 
‘between. A solid stone or concrete 
wall always keeps a stable cold and 
damp, and cows will never do their 
best under such conditions. The best 
stable is one built under the barn, 
the same as a stone one, but with only 
a stone or concrete foundation, and 
above that a double wall built in such 
a way as to have one thickness of tar 
building paper, and matched boards or 
shiplap on both the outside and in- 
side of the studding. Have plenty of 
windows and good ventilation, and 
your stables will always be dry, warm 
and healthy. 

Cement floors are, of course, the 
best for a dairy barn, but if one does 
not feel like putting so much money 
into a stable on the start, a first class 
floor that will keep the cows just as 
clean as a cement one, can be made 
from lumber. JI have used such floors 
with great success, and would gladly 
give any farmer an outline of how to 
build them. 

Regarding feed crops to carry the 
cows through the winter, as already 
stated, good crops of oats, barley, 
wheat ,etc., are grown. Root crops 
such as turnips, mangolds, etc., do 
splendidly. Corn for ensilage I be- 
lieve can be grown successfully where 
the soil is of a light nature, but per- 
sonally I would go slow on it until it 
has been tried out thoroughly. 

Even though corn is not grown, 
every farmer should have a silo. Oats 
and peas, sown together, yield im- 
mensely, and make splendid ensilage. 
Clover makes ensilage that has been 
found to giveas good results as corn. 
The tonnage grown peracreis not so 
great as. corn, but here in Cloverland, 
where clover grows so wonderfully, 
the tonnage would not be so far short 
of that of corn, as many think. An- 
other thing to be considered, corn 
draws very heavily on the plant food 


in the soil, while clover is a soil im- 
prover. Also, there is no cultivating 
and hoeing of clover, as there is with 
corn, and the work of cutting, etc., is 
not nearly so hard. I know of farmers, 
in sections where corn grows abund- 
antly, who have two silos, and fill one 
of them with clover and one with corn 
and they like the clover ensilage as 
well as ‘the corn. 

As to market, any part of Cloverland 
is within easy shipping distance of 
one or more creameries, which all pay 
top prices for cream, and I believe all 
of them pay cash for all cream re- 
ceived, so that the farmer has his 
money about as soon as he receives 
his empty cans back. 

It is certain that dairying will pay 
here as well as any place in the world. 
and when the cheapness of land, the 
nearness of the best of markets, the 
wonderful growth of pasture and other 
feed crops, the abundance of good 
water, fuel, etc., are considered, Clover 
land offers today better opportunity 
for dairy farming than any place I 
know of. 

T will gladly answer any letters of 
inquiry from farmers who wish to 
know more about this splendid coun- 
try, and if any come to the “Soo” I 
will gladly show them the territory 
within thirty miles of here. 


New Countries in the 
Making 


Outsiders look upon Cloverland as a 
new country, but it is better termed 
an old new country. Old, as far as 
rich soil, markets, transportation and 
general prosperity are concerned, but 
new as to its great agricultural possi- 
bilities. Yet, there are thousands of 
prosperous farmers here today. 

The middle west, west, and far west 
states were brought before the Ameri- 
can people as the eastern Atlantic 
states became thickly settled, or the 
soil unproductive because of improp- 
er methods of farming. While the 
movement westward was in progress, 
during the last century, lumbermen 
were harvesting the valuable timber 
in Cloverland, and the agricultural set- 
tlers passed up this section. 


Every section of the west was de- 
veloped in its own way—necessary to — 
profitably farm it. Livestock raising 
preceded all other agricultural devel- 
opment because the stock could run 
over large territories and consume the 
natural vegetation. When the cattle 
became fat they could be driven to a 
distant market. With the establish- 
ment of railroads the farmers turned 
to crop and small grain farming, and 
the range livestock business was 
crowded further west. But the farm. — 
ers soon found that in order to farm 
profitably they had to return fertility 
to the soil, and they decided that gen- 
eral farming was necessary. Wher- | 
ever you find general farming practic- 
ed you will find land values rapidly | 
increasing. 

My grandfather went to Iowa to 
farm in 1848. His farm was 110 miles | 
from the flour mill and the big cash | 
markets for his farm produce. At | 
that time Iowa land was being sold 
for from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre, The | 
more land the farmer owned the hard- | 
er it was for him to make ends meet. | 
He had to pay taxes on the land and | 
had no market where he could eco- 
nomically market large quantities of | 
produce. The soil was rich, labor 
cheap, but there were no markets. 
The farmer’s only hope was the com- | 


from $250 to $500 per acre. 
only one example of the great develop- 
ment of the western agricultural | 
states. Books could be written on the 
development period of every agricul- 
tural community in America. =| 

The editor of Cloverland Magazine 
has visited very good general farm- 
ing community in the United States. 
In every instance the increased valu- 
ation of property is what has made 
the owners rich. America’s greatest 
wealth is the wealth of the soil—her 
farmers. Every time I visit my old 
home state, Iowa, or the northwest, 
southwest, northeast or southeast, 1 
see greater opportunities in Clover 
land. There are millions of acres 
near railroads, good cash markets, 
schools, churches, good wagon roads 
to progressive cities, and these lands 
will profitably produce every cror 
needed for general farming. AS @ 
grass, hay, root crop and forage pro 
ducing country, I have never fount 
its equal. We invite you to come ant 
make the greatest of new countries ¢ 
visit. 5 


Hardwood manufacturers of Wis. 
consin and Michigan perfected plani 
for the first export agency in Europt 
of Wisconsin manufacturers. 

H, Jones, of Appleton, will go abroat 
for the manufacturers. The organi 
zation is the Northern Hardwoods 0 
America. CC. A. Bigelow, Bay City 
Mich., is president. The associatiol 
is working in harmony with, but i 
not a part of the Northern Hemlocl 
and Hardwood association of Wisco 
sin and Upper Michigan, and th 
Michigan Hardwood association of th 
lower peninsula. Eighteen companies 
with total rating of $15,000,000, ha 
joined, that their combined resource 
may guarantee to the European puye 
the best lumber and service. The Hurt 
pean office will be in Paris. 


The business men of Menominet 
assembled at the regular luncheon ¢ 
the American Club, declared almof 
unanimously in favor of a city ha 
for Menominee, urged its financing ° 
a bond issue, and requested the sil 
to be on the water works property. 


Gogebic county has advertised f 


coming summer, 


The 1918 Work 


'N THE matter of Federal Farm 
‘loans, we have thirty local associa- 
‘tions with a minimum of $25,000 
ad maximum of over $100,000. A 
amber of other associations are un- 
or consideration that will bring the 
tal number up to about thirty-six 
ssociations. 

Club work has met with consider- 
»yle success. For three years the 
st prize for the state champion po- 
jto grower has gone to the Upper 
sninsula. 

Rosen rye is becoming well estab- 
hed. The average of twelve bushels 
vr acre increase over yield of com- 
jon rye is the present average. The 
pring wheat campatgn resulted in 
fe establishment of the Marquis 
jneat as standard variety, and as a 
‘sult some twelve small mills have 
yen constructed to handle this sup- 
jly locally. Several other mills will 
) started during the coming year. 
'The standardization of potatoes has 
reeived a great deal of attention and 
sout 400 standard demonstrations 
‘th this variety will be carried on 
(ring the next year. The measure 
j dollars of this work is hard to 
ike, but from estimates on a pro- 
cction of 4,000,000 bushels produced, 
é average of eighteen cents per 
Ishel is the average above general 
lirket price that has been received 
{> cars of Green Mountain potatoes 
ij the general market. This would 
wan if only half of the potatoes 
\re shipped out something like 
$50,000 increase valuation in the po- 
t.o production, to say nothing of the 
izreased yields obtained. 

The work of the county agent dur- 
ig the last year has included many 
les outside agricultural develop- 
Int, such as Liberty Loan drives, 
fd and fuel conservation drives, four 
nnute speakers, etc. 

Special attention should be given 
tithe work with co-operative selling 
al buying, although not in an organ- 


CLOVERLAND 


By J. W. WESTON, Asst. County Agent Leader 


In one of Chippewa County’s famous wheat fields 


ized way, as in Southern Michigan the 
county agent has been instrumental 
in locating markets and assisted in 
loading and grading the product so as 
to maintain quality of product. 
Results of demonstrations carried 
on last year that can be measured 
in dollars and cents are as follows: 
Through the co-operation of the 
banks, live stock improvement associ- 
ations have been organized by county 
agents in Iron and Menominee coun- 
ties. Pure-bred bulls and cows have 
been introduced and the scrub elim- 
inated. In Iron county the county 
agent found that two per cent of the 
farmers were breeding their cows to 
pure-bred sires. Through the co- 
operation of the banks, nine Breeders’ 
associations were organized and forty 
pure-bred bulls and forty-two pure- 
bred cows were purchased, and ar- 
rangements made for the exchange of 
bulls by different communities, so 
that the period of the animal’s useful- 


ness was extended from two to six 
years, with an average of at least 
three. 

The live stock census showed that 
seventy per cent of the farmers were 
now using pure-bred bulls. 

Similar organizations for the  pur- 
chase of pure-bred bulls and high 
grade cows are being worked out in 
Menominee county. 
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of Cloverland County Agricultural Agents 


As a result, 101 pure-bred bulls and 
140 high grade cows have been 
brought into the county. The move- 
ment has spread so that Houghton, 
Marquette, Dickinson, Gogebic, Delta 
and Ontonagon counties have secured 
similar results, although they have 
not secured the Livestock Improve- 
ment association through the co- 
operation of the banks. 

The ability of a pure-bred sire to 
increase the production of its off- 
spring, fifty dollars per animal at the 
minimum of twenty heifers per year 
for a period of three years’ service, 
would mean an increase in the valua- 
tion of the livestock of the county for 
bringing in one pure-bred sire of good 
breeding in the sum oz $6,000. 

In Iron county this would mean 
$120,000, and in Menominee county 
$300,000, 

In Ontonagon county during the 
last two years the increased valuation 
in the three agricultural townships 
has been at the rate of $1,000 in tax- 
able property for every seven dollars 
spent on agricultural development 
work, 

This record is quite incomplete as 
I have not been ahle to get at the 
yearly reports of all of the men, and 
the figures would undoubtedly show 
an increase of twenty-five per cent 
in the number of pure-bred bulls. 


County Cattle 
Bulls Cows 
AT Ormetatets eyeve ate: ache nye oe soe aie 4 es 
BAYS ater cre siish sinieisis’atele anise a 5 siete 
Chippeyw awrancastaecrocsesins saree 6 8 
Delttaera ct sone sc eel haat se 10 20 
DIGI SOTEM ass circ tinrciew cits +5 14 hae 
GOS EDIGIIE, aoe cee Cam alertres os 20 
EROUSD TON vis ve cles cere clas etelen 15 20 
EEOn erence ck ese ctecee 40 50 
IGWMCGEE er stcts isis oo% 5 
Marquette 45 
MIENOMIN GE iete ae cis aye visa cate ees 101 140 
ONEOUAL OMe s.creveisicisre\s\ers1e ave. e 8 49 15 
DCHOOICVAL times leanoeisc vice cco bs 6 20 
PROTA terse ces iye's sie ooo ae 303 323 


Sheep Hogs Years 
Rams Ewes Boars Sows’ Carried On 

10 340 A aiele 2 

2 on 2 eee 1 

3 1500 2 atte 2 

xr Breve 2 ar 2 
13 463 1 BAG 4 

6 2 3 7 4 
12 364 4 BI 5 
11 re 51 6 

1 oe 5 SCG 1 

7 325 sei 25 3 

6 Sie 2 oA 3 

7 140 oe 24 2 
8 3132 19 127 
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The County of 1,000,000 Acres 
The Granary of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Hay exported, 1918 crop, $1,500,000. 
Justly famous pea growing section. 
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WHEN EVERY GRAZING ACRE IN CLOVERLAND IS UTILIZED, 
SUPPLY ALL THE NECESSARY WINTER FEED TO CARRY STOCK 


Grows finest root vegetables in Michigan 
Clover hay yield 2: to 3 tons per acre 


SAULT STE. MARIE, the county seat, is the metropolis of Cloverland, and the supplying of the great fleet of 
lake boats carrying a traffic of 90,000,000 tons of freight through the Soo Locks annually, provides the largest local 
market for food products in the UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 

GOOD SCHOOLS, PLEASING SOCIAL CONDITIONS, GOOD LABOR 
STRONG BANKS WITH COMBINED ASSETS of $3,800,000.00. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY offers to grazers several large choice tracts of cut-over lands which, because of their 
proximity to winter feed gives them great value to the permanent rancher, who carries his stock over the winter. 

A local slaughter house provides an immediate market for cattle and a local creamery with a capacity of 4,000 
pounds a day pays cash for dairy products. 


WE EXTEND A HEARTY WELCOME TO THE SHEEP AND CATTLE MEN AND REQUEST A 
PERSONAL INVESTIGATION OF 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
TT 
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Oneida County, Wisconsin, Wins Agricultural Recognition 


NEIDA County, Wisconsin, has 

probably had more favorable no- 

tice through the newspapers and 
agricultural colleges than any other 
locality in Wisconsin. 

In the first place, a good deal of ad- 
vertising has been carried on. In the 
second place, it has been established 
beyond doubt, that Oneida county 


By C. P. CROSBY of Rhinelander 


and societies. Last year, the Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin Municipalities met 
here, with mayors, aldermen and city 
officers from all parts of the state. 
There are many acres of good fer- 
tile cutover lands in this county, 
awaiting clearing up and cultivating. 


Famous Collins Lake, Oneida County, Wisconsin, near the C. P. Crosby farms. 


raises the best potatoes in the United 
States. Experts from all parts of the 
country, and even from Scotland and 
Ireland, come here to make a study of 
the conditions that are so favorable to 
potatoes. They have decided that the 
soil, the climate and the water, cou- 
pled with the fact that potato raisers 
now confine themselves to a very few 
varieties, are responsible for the su- 
premacy on potatoes. It has come to 
be known, that for seed stock, Oneida 
county can surpass them all. For five 
years this county took most of the 
principal prizes at the Wisconsin 
State Fair also, at the Wisconsin 
State Potato Growers’ Association an- 
nual meeting in November. 


Oneida county also specializes on 
clover, and of course, on cows, sheep 
and pigs, for all these thrive on clov- 
er. One large creamery at Rhineland- 
er absorbs the surplus milk and cream, 
and one cheese factory buys milk 
alone. Guernseys and Holsteins are 
the principal breeds of cattle raised 
here. 

This is the headwaters of several 
rivers, the Wisconsin, the Flambeau, 
the Wolf, and the country, while roll- 
ing, is not mountainous or craggy, but 
fairly level. Scattered all over the 
surface of the land are lakes, clear 
spring water or rainwater, with sandy 
bottom, where bathing can be enjoyed. 
There are nearly 5,000 lakes in 
Oneida county, 216 of them being 
within 12 miles of the city of Rhine- 
lander. Many noted summer resorts 
are in this county, the best known be- 
ing the Chain of Lakes, near Three 
Lakes and Eagle River, and that 
which is established at and around 
Minoqua. With the splendid dirt and 
gravel roads of the county, Rhineland- 
er becomes the center of this lake dis- 
trict, as an hour’s drive is sufficient to 
reach most of them. 

Since the building of the Hotel 
Oneida, with its 66 rooms, the popula- 
tion of the surrrounding counties are 
making Rhinelander more of a trad- 
ing point than ever before. People ap- 
preciate good rooms, good meals and 
courteous treatment, when away 
from home, and they like to come into 
Rhinelander and do their shopping, 
their doctoring, and dental work. It 
also results in making this city the 
meeting point for various committees 


but the small roots rot out entirely 
and it is very easy to pull them from 
our loam soil. 

The prevailing soil in this county is 
a sandy loam, in some places quite 
light, and in others becoming a heavy 
loam. But the medium weight soil 


climate are fitted for it, and it grows. 
and spreads the same as weeds do in» 
other states. 

It is a well known fact that sheep | 
and cows do better on clover than on 
any other crop, and as this is protect- | 
ed by snow during the winter, it never 
freezes out and is fresh and green 
when the snow leaves in the spring. 
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This Wisconsin crew cleared one acre of heavy stumps in three hours. 


The timber was removed many years 
ago and the stumps that remained 
have in many cases either decayed en- 
tirely, or rotted to such an extent as 
to make their re- 
moval easy. Dur- 
ing the state 
stump pulling ex- 
hibition at this 
city in 1917, it 
was demonstrat- 
edathat a two- 
horse sweep pull- 
er with four men 
can take out 67 
large stumps in 
three hours. More 
than an acre of 
ground was clear- 
ed in that time 
and another team 
dragged the 
stumps away and 
piled them. These 
were all old pine 
stumps, 20 to 30 
years’ old. Some 
men think that 
pine stumps nev- 
er rot out. The 
main roots never 
entirely decay, 


Mr. Crosby's home at Rhinelander, Wis. 


seems to be the best, as it does not 
flood so in time of heavy rain, and it 
is also warmer and produces crops 
quicker. 

Potatoes are the 
great money crop, 
acreages general- 
ly averaging 200 
bushels, while 
many cases of 
300, 350, 400 and 
450 bushels hap- 
pen every year. 
The best soil for 
them seems to be 
a medium heavy 
sandy loam, which 
is loose enough to 
allow them to ex- 
pand in the hills. 
Potatoes grow 
best, following the 
plowing in of clov 
er or rye. 

Clover does not 
freeze out. This 
crop is one that 
belongs to Oneida 
county more than 
to any other in 
northern Wiscon- 
sin. The soil and 


Automobile Dealers’ 
Organization 


As a result of a meeting of Clover: 
land automobile dealers in Escanaba| 
with other U. P. boosters Mar. 6, plans 
were perfected and an organization 
formed which will probably do much 
in the way of calling the advantages 
of Cloverland to the attention of tour: 
ists generally, but to people from Wis: 
consin particularly. The main idea of ‘ 
this association is to create more 
travel from neighboring states through — 
Cloverland, and by so doing, not only 
advertise that territory but bring con 
siderable more money into it. It is 
estimated that the average touring 
party consists of at least four per 
sons. Assuming that the persona 
amount spent in Cloverland to be $1{_ 
per trip, and also assuming that tht 
result of the efforts of the Upper Pen 
insula dealers would mean an inva 
sion of 1,000 cars, it means $40,00( 
spent in our country by sightseers 
who will go home and boost for thi 
territory. The idea to be carried ou) 
by this association is to spend thei 
money advertising Cloverland’s goo! 
roads, and according to program dit — 
cussed at the time of the meeting, iti 
expected that this year in particulal — 
they will issue special invitations t 
all Wisconsin automobile ownerst — 
tour Cloverland during the month ¢ 
August, and it will be the pleasure ¢ © 
members of the association to d 
everything possible by way of givin — 
good service and entertainment to an ~ 
motorist who has a Wisconsin licens — 


on his car. 


A large tract of cut-over land {| 
Mastodon township, Iron county, Wi — 
very likely be placed on the marke z 
It is said the tract is excellent { — 
farming purposes, as good as nee 
in the Upper Peninsula. Several s¢ — 
tlers are now located at Alpha. — 


} 
In Door county, Wisconsin, it is sa. ‘4 
deer have become so numerous thi — 
they cause considerable damage’ 
vegetation and fruit trees. The sta — 
has issued a permit to farmers to @ — 
terminate them and deliver the cé — 
cases over to the game warden’s ¢d — 
partment. i 
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CATTLE AUCTION 
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Nadeau Bros. Herd of Jerseys 


Stock and Machinery of the Famous Cedar River 
1,500 Acre Menominee Co. Farm 


WEDNESDAY, 


iy 
# 


APRIL 16, 1919 


Starting at 9 A. M. sharp, regardless of weather, this Sale will be on 


AT NADEAU, MICHIGAN 


2% Miles West of Nadeau, on Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 


5 Head of Pure Bred and High Grade 
Jersey Cows and 2 year heifers spring- 
ing and yearling heifers, consisting of— 


28 Cows, age 3 years to 8 years old, fresh 
Calf by side, others forward springers. 

15 2-year-old Heifers springing. 

16 Heifers, 1 year old. 

1 Pure Bred Bull, Reg. Eminent Repeater, 
from the great prize winning Bull of the 
world. 


The Pure Bred Cows are Silverene Molly, 
from a great family of high testers and 
Producers such as Sunbeams, Queen, Far- 
ret Bluebell and Farret Fawn. 


Kindly remember we are not dealers, we are 
Breeders and bred this stock ourselves. 
They are clean from any disease, tuber- 
culosis tested and every animal has sound 
and perfect udders. 


= ANN=A=N=2NN=20= 


Good farm Horses, age from 5 to 9 years, 
weighing from 1300 to 1500 Ibs. 

Driving Horses. 

Extra fine Shropshire Ewes, coming 2 
years old, all with Lambs by a pure bred 
Shropshire buck. 


_Registered 2 year old Shropshire Buck. 


A No. 1 Heavy Farm Wagons. 

Heavy Milk Wagon. 

1-Seat Open Buggies. 

A No. 1 Corn Binders, good as new. 
6-foot McCormick Mower, good as new. 
5-ft. McCormick Mower, used very little. 
No. 1 Hay Loader. 

Good as new Side Delivery Rake. 

Good Spring Tooth Drags. 

Spike Tooth Harrows. 

A. No. 1 Breaking Plows. 

New Appleton Corn Husker and Shred- 
der with blower; 20-inch feed, in A. No. 
1 shape. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


2-Gang Sulkey Plow, good. 


New Grain Drill, Grass Seeder Attach- 
ments. 

Vegetable Root Cutter. 

Good as new Corn Planter with 80 rods 
of Check Wire Drill attachments. 

Hay Tedder. 

30-Gallon Churn. 

2-Horse Bell City Tread Power, good 
1-Horse Tread Power. 

2-Horse Sulkey Riding Cultivator, good. 
2-Horse Sulkey Walking Cultivator, good. 
12-Foot good as new McCormick Hay 
Rake. 

Hoisting Machine for barn work for en- 
gine unloading hay in barn. 

Fanning Mill. 

1-Horse Cultivators. 

Ox Yokes. 


TERMS OF SALE: All Sums Under $10.00 Cash. All Over $10.00 Six Months’ Time, Bankable Note. Liberty Bonds Taken 
Same as Cash. Free Lunch at Noon. Autos Will Meet Train and Drive You Direct to the Big Sale Free of Charge. You Will 
Never Have This Opportunity Again to Buy Such Cattle at Auction. 


COL. C. WESLEY GRAGES, Auctioneer 


NADEAU BROS., Owners 
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WM. J. HINKER, Clerk 
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CLOVERLAND 


Iron County, Wisconsin, Has Hearty 


Welcome for Grazers 
By HENRY A. PERRY 


RON County, Wisconsin, is another 
fertile section in Cloverland that 

has awakened to its possibilities as 
a livestock district. The county board 
of supervisors has joined in the big 
campaign to make Cloverland, in the 
words of Frank J. Hagenbarth, ‘“‘the 
greatest livestock and dairy country 
in the United States, if not in the 
world.” Daniel Reid, one of the 
pioneers of the county, whose per- 
sonal enterprises have well -demon- 
strated that the possibilities of Iron 
county as a farming district will do 
all that is claimed for it when prop- 
erly managed, is chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors and has 
been selected by the board to act as 
its representative in personally  re- 
ceiving western sheep and cattle men 
and showing them over the county, 
and welcoming prospective settlers. 

Co-operating with the County Board 
of Supervisors is a live Commercial 
Club that has just sprung into exist- 
ence in Hurley, the county seat, with 
a charter membership of seventy-five 
energetic, broad-minded, representa- 
tive business men. The president of 
the club is David C. Owen, vice- 
president and cashier of the Iron 
Exchange Bank, of Hurley. The other 
officers are: M, F. Reid, vice-presi- 
dent, who is the district attorney for 
Iron county; B. <A. Morgan, vice- 
president, a general contractor and 
leading business man; E. A. Williams, 
secretary, who holds the position of 
city clerk, and Richard Raesser, treas- 
urer, one of the leading merchants of 
the city. 

Although the Hurley Commercial 
Club has just been organized and is 
brand new, it is showing itself to be 
a splendid working body that will be 
heard from within the next few 
months, and is destined to become the 
driving force behind the various de- 
velopment enterprises in Iron county. 

As the Commercial Club has just 
begun to set itself in order for all 
manner of development propaganda 
and is now considering plans and a 
definite policy to follow, the County 
Board of Supervisors took the initia- 
tive in a great campaign for grazers 
and to be ready to greet the new- 
comers from the west when they com- 
mence arriving this spring. 

No better example of the “pep” 
these rugged men of the extreme 
northern tier of Wisconsin counties 
have is possible than the account of 
what happened at the meeting of the 
Board of Supervisors on March 15, a 
day that will go down in history in the 
development of Iron county. 

Within one hour the board discuss- 
ed the possibilities of grazing sheep 
and cattle in Iron county, unanimous- 
ly agreed they possess “the best graz- 
ing district in the world,” unanimous- 
ly agreed to enter into a live cam- 
paign to induce westerners to come 
and look over I ron county, appointed 
Chairman Reid with full authority to 
attend to the details and act as the 
official representative of the board 
in all matters pertaining to the de- 
velopment of the county, and then 
proceeded with “other business.” 

Immediately after the board ad- 
journed, Mr. Reid went to his office 
and telephoned to Mr. Owen, presi- 
dent of the new Commercial Club, to 
“come over.” Mr, Owen arrived in 
a few minutes, and Mr. Reid explain- 
ed in another few minutes what the 
board had done, and why. 

“That’s my idea, too,” said Presi- 
dent Owen, “and the Commercial Club 
is with you heart and soul. We’ll do 
anything we can to help.” 

“All right,” responded Chairman 
Reid. “We have a million acres of 
fine cuttover hardwood land in Iron 
county ready for grazing. We want 
this land blocked up in 1,000, 5,000, 
10,000 and 20,000-acre solid blocks. 
You fellows get the owners together 
on it.” 

“We'll do it,” said President Owen. 
“We'll go at it at once.” 


“And, say,” added Chairman Reid, 
“keep in mind that this is practically 
all real farm land, and will make 
homes for settlers.” 

President Owen nodded assent and 


departed. 


This is the way they do things in 
Iron county, Wisconsin. No hesita- 
tion about taking a forward step. Co- 
operation, good will, broad minded- 
ness apparent everywhere, supported 
by an abundance of energy and deter- 
mination to succeed. 


Iron county has all these enterpris- 
ing men claim for it. ‘Nearly all of 
the 1,000,000 acres of cut-over land is 
of recent cutting, so second growth 
timber has not shut the sun out and 
restricted the luxuriant growth of 
clover and grasses, nor will it retard 
complete clearing. Practically all 
the soil is a clay loam, forming the 
basis for a remarkable farm develop- 
ment. The land is all well watered 
by streams and lakes, and for many 
years the southern part of the county 
in particular has been a mecca for 
fishermen and summer resorters from 
the big cities. The county also offers 
unexcelled hunting grounds. 


The county is sparsely populated 
with the exception of a few districts, 
where farmers have settled and built 
up prosperous farming communities. 
These farmers give dairying a large 
share of their attention, and a cream- 
ery is in daily operation at Hurley, 
the county seat. Creameries at more 
distant places also afford a market for 
butter fat. 


Although farming has proven high- 
ly successful, Iron county, up to the 
present time, has been a “mining 
county,” and like nearly all other dis- 
tricts in Cloverland where mining is 
the chief and almost the sole indus- 
try, little attention in a public way 
has been given to farming or even to 
utilizing the vast areas of idle, cut- 
over land. But the awakening to the 
greater possibilities of sheep and 
cattle raising, dairying and general 
farming, has come to Iron county, 
Wisconsin,as it is coming to other 
Cloverland counties, and the interest 
taken in this new development cannot 
be mistaken, 


Iron county has an _ exceptionally 
good roads system for-a county that 
has lacked a big farming population, 
and three railroads provide outlets to 
markets, east, west and south. The 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic cuts 
across the county from east to west; 
the Chicago & Northwestern traverses 
the county from southeast to north- 
west, and the Soo road runs east and 
west through the northern part of the 
county, and another branch of the 
same road crosses the southwestern 
portion from northwest to southeast. 
The Milwaukee stockyards are within 
300 miles to the south, a very close 
and accessible market for sheep and 
cattle, and a splendid wool market 
may be found in Duluth to the west, 
or in Sault Ste. Marie to the east. 

There is every favorable opportun- 
ity for Iron county to enjoy a most 
rapid development as a sheep and 
cattle district as well as dairy and 
farming district, and it has the right 
set of men at the head of public affairs 
to bring this county to the front as 
one of the most progressive in all 
Cloverland. Iron county has all the 
elements that make for success— 
available grazing lands, soil, climate, 
water, transportation, good roads, 
splendid local markets for farm prod- 
uce, proximity to the great livestock 
markets, and just as important as 
these physical assets—two organized 
bodies of red-blooded men who believe 
in their country and have the am- 
bition and energy to push it forward. 


Harold Walin, instructor in man- 
ual training at the Escanaba high 
school, has accepted a_ position as 
head of the manual training depart- 
ment at Hurley, Wis. 
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Wisconsin 


in the Heart of 


1,000,000 
ACRES 


of cut-over, hardwood, rolling land. 


We cordially invite Western 


grazers to visit us and 
look around. 


VERY acre adapted and available 

for sheep or cattle grazing NOW; 

every tract well watered by streams 

and lakes; three railroads provide the 
best transportation facilities. 


Prices $10 to $20 an acre 


ETTLERS also will find ideal lo- 

cations in Iron County, Wis., for 
dairying and general farming. Prac- 
tically all of these million acres are 
clay-loam soil which makes the best 
farms, and a live mining district in the 
very heart of the county affords splen- 
did close market for all farm produce. 


Prices $10 to $20 anacre 


For further information write or call on 


DANIEL REID 


CHAIRMAN COUNTY BOARD of SUPERVISORS 


HURLEY ?w Is: 


LOCEUPEPNOUENERERENOEENORETUNDESIOURNTNEVONONAruasouranersneunonavanencscaricusacisirveiennnnsuispanesseaerenessPeMQaersArUneenveeDOCSONFUATOLERSUEROUCOEHVONNTISVERERAGEREOOUSvEOTITERAeYiseentseoeseseneas ied toned 


April, 1919 
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Iron County, 
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An Appeal to the Intelligence and Patriotism 


CLOVERLAND 
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of Michigan 


AM going to make this last appeal 

to the voters of Michigan. Every- 

thing will depend upon the efforts of 
those who have a vision and who be- 
lieve in a bigger Michigan. A great 
majority of the meetings I have thus 
far addressed satisfies me that our 
people as a whole do not yet under- 
stand the real issue. The time is 
here when the Federal Government 
believes that the public highways of 
the nation must be built to that 
standard that will make it possible for 
the new invention of American genius 
(the gas car) to performits functions 


and carry from the farms to 
the markets of trade both 
the products of the’ soil and 
the factory. Realizing this great 


end, the Government is anxious and 
ready to enter into a partnership with 
the more progressive states, and we 
in Michigan are confronted with the 
question: “Is such a partnership worth 
while?” We are now invited to come 
in on an equal basis, and into a full 
and complete partnership. The Govern- 


““He’s After It!’’ 


H®s a big fellow, by the feel of him. 


Let him run awhile—then strike 


him hard! 


Fishing’s great sport, isn’t it?—es- 
pecially when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


Special method of balancing gives 
the 1919 Evinrude wonderfully smooth, 
vibrationless running. Equipped with 
Evinrudue Magneto—Built-In Flywheel 
Type and Automatic Reverse. 


New catalog just out—write for it. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 


Evinrude Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., Toronto, Montreal, 
Victoria. 


Also Manufacturers of The Evinrude 
Oil Engine. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


esses 


By 


P. T. COLGROVE 


President Michigan Good Roads Association 


ment will pay not only one-half of the 
cost of our main market roads, but 
also will furnish to us its expert en- 
gineers and road builders, as well as 
a portion of its equipment for road 
building, and will thus aid and assist 
our own state highway department in 
completing the most perfect system of 
main highways that it is possible to 
construct. We must rely upon both 
the intelligence and the patriotism of 
our people in this great undertaking. 
The Federal Government can be in- 
terested only in our main market 
roads and such roads as may be used 
for National defense and especially 
for the carrying of the mails and par- 
cel post. In other words, the roads 
to be improved must be post roads, or 
THE MAJOR PART THEREOF. By 
the construction of five thousand 
miles of such roads, the various town- 
ships and counties will be enabled to 
give more time and attention to the 
lateral roads, and the time will soon 
come when we shall have a perfect 
network of well built roads through- 
out the entire state, bringing to the 
door of every producer, whether of 
the farm or the factory, a depot to 
which shall be brought and from 
which shall go, the commerce of the 
state and the nation. These roads 
will soon become the arteries through 
which shall flow the very life blood 
of our nation. I take it to be the 
duty of every man and woman in 
Michigan to call the attention of every 
voter to the fact that Uncle Sam is 
paying one-half of the bill. That the 
cities and villages of Michigan will 
pay sixty-five per cent of the cost, and 
that Wayne county itself is paying 
one-third of the taxes of Michigan. 
The farmers’ per cent will be so small 
that it is hardly worth while to com- 
pute, as there can possibly be no 
burden or hardship to be placed upon 
them. The following is the assessed 
valuation of Michigan, as given to me 
by the tax commission for the year 
1918: 


Total State valuation. ..$4,218,781,678 
Cities’ valuation 2,407,101,485 


Villages valuation ...... 272,893,089 
Harm™ property... 4.2: 1,538,787,104 
Governor Sleeper, in a _  question- 


naire sent out by him, asks and an- 
swers some very important questions 


FOR SALE | 


Riverside garden farm on Hay 
Lake boat channel; 21 acres all un- 
der cultivation. Barn and small 
house on shore, 60 rods of water 
frontage. Boats pass close_ to 
shore; a delightful place to live. 
Good fishing and landing for boats; 
Three miles 


no stones on shores. 
from Sault Ste. Marie and about a 
mile from street car. 

For particuluars address 


A. T. EAGLE 


Kelden Route 


Sault Ste. Marie Mich. 


for the farmers. The Legislature 
have by resolution provided that only 
five million bonds shall be issued in 
any one year. This will give ten 
million for two years from the state 
and ten million from the Federal 
Government. With twenty million 
as a fund to work with, we are credit- 
ably advised that no more money 
could be possibly spent in a period of 
two years. Every man who wants 
labor in Michigan will find it and plenty 
of it. We will thus serve not only to 
employ labor, but at the same time 
be building up the great thoroughfares 
of Michigan, enabling us to hold up 
our heads along with our sister 
states. 


Governor Sleeper has given the fig- 
ures to the voters somewhat high. He 
advised that the cost will be between 
sixty-seven and eighty cents on one 
thousand valuation. These figures 
are not correct as applied to the farm- 
ers. When we consider that Wayne 
county is paying one-third of this 
amount, and the cities and villages 
sixty-five per cent, it will be readily 
seen that theamount is almost insignifi- 
cant. Some time ago I received from 
the State Tax Commisison figures that 
are most satisfactory and which satis- 
fies me in the statement that the 
farm property will not pay to exceed 
twenty cents on one thousand assessed 
valuation. The Legislature having 
the entire subject matter in hand, will 
in all probability create a sinking 
fund, and at least a portion of the in- 
come from the automobile license 
fund will be placed in the sinking 
fund, and these bonds retired without 
any tax upon the real or personal 
property of our state. I have given 
to you the assessed valuation of the 
state, of the cities and villages, and 
of farm property. This will enable 
you to make your own deductions. 
When the farmer understands that of 
the small amount that he will be called 


upon to contribute, and when he stops 
to think that the government is paying 
one-half of the entire cost, Wayne 
county one-third of the other half, and 
the cities and villages sixty-five per 
cent, he will naturally ask himself the 
question: “How much or how little 
will we be privileged to pay?” 

May I again appeal to you to tell 
your neighbor the truth? Tell him that 
this is not a fifty million bond issue, 
but on the other hand, it is an amend- 
ment to the constitution that will en- 
able the Legislature to meet the Fed- 
eral Government as necessity may re- 
quire. Explain to them that if the 
amendment carries we will have the 
authority to issue the bonds of the 
state for the purpose herein indicated, 
and thus all together, PULL MICHI- 
GAN OUT OF THE MUD. 


A Wonderful Opportunity 
(Continued from Page 6) 


all roads built under this plan. If 
the county accepts the state’s figures 
the state lets the contract to the low- 
est bidder and builds the road under 
the supervision of the state. 

Supposing that the amount a certain 
county would have to pay would be a 
stumbling block to the road project. 
The amendment provides a way out 
for this county. Such a county may 
contract with the state to build and 
finance the road, in which instance 
the county road fund would pay an 
annual installment to the state from 
their county. 

This provision relative to contract- 
ing with the poorer counties is one 
of the reasons why bonding had to be 
adopted. For the practical condi- 
tions surrounding the state handling 
such work under contract with a 
county and dealing with the con- 
tractors, makes it necessary under 
terms of contract for them to be able 
to sign contracts, the pay for which 
is known to be forthcoming. 

That is why we are bonding the 
state for $50,000,000. 


4 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


§TRADE MARK 


BEST POSSIBLE 
i BUILT TO LAST 


Men’s Shoes 


Ask in your shoe store 


BEALS-PRATT SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis. 
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Alice in Wonderland—Possibly Shawano County 


By MERTON MOORE, County Agricultural Agent 


the 


“The time has come,” 
Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things.” 
~ and coming to the 
Empire State we heard of its 


its wondrous 
and 


famous roads, 
Adirondack Mountains, 
its largest of cities.” 

WE WERE IMPRESSED 

“A through train carried 
us to California, where we 
heard that the inventor of 
‘climate’ made his head- 
quarters. 

WE WERE DELIGHTED 

‘We have settled in Wis- 
consin. Here we heard noth- 
ing. Everyone was too busy 
doing things.” 

WE ARE SATISFIED 


NUGGLING secure in the midst of 
the counties that go to make up 
the greatest dairy state in the 

union lies Shawano county. Per 
haps it is bounded on the north by 
something or other, and on the south 
by something else, but sufficeth to 
mention that we bounded in here 
after hitting both extremes of this 
greatest of mations, and we have 
never bounded out. 


When a chunk of forest goes down 
in one year and stumps fly skyward 
the next, and a plow digs its nose 
into the rich cool earth and paves the 
way to a carpet of sweet smelling 
clover; and when this pleasant land- 
scape becomes dotted with thousands 
and thousands of contented cattle a 
few years later, the sight is not un- 
pleasant. Nor can we feel that prog- 
ress has been arrested when in one 
year, not one nor five, nor fifty, nor 


one hundred, but two hundred silos 
are erected as monuments to the fact 
that we have the soil to grow the feed 
to feed our oldest and most noble 
friend, the dairy cow. 


Yes, we call ourselves a dairy coun- 
try—but not with a blast of trum- 


pets. The world’s champion cow is 
not to be found on our lists. The 
sign “Largest flocks and herds in the 
world,” could not be tacked upon our 
door. Would a few statistics be pain- 
ful? No? Then listen, and I will re- 
late to you a short story. Since 1916 
Shawano county farmers have pur- 
chased sixty-nine pure-bred sires to 
head their herds. Since 1916, fifty- 
three big red barns equipped with 
ventilators, drinking cups, cement 
floors, iron stanchions and glass to let 
in twelve hours worth of sunshine, 
have gone up. We are growing alfal- 
fa quite generally. Our rye, oats, and 
soy beans have travelled south, west, 


and east as far as one can go without 
falling into an ocean, ana we have 
plenty left to feed our stock. A neat 
little cheese factory will be found do- 
ing business on every corner and 
crossroad. 


We cannot furnish men enough to 
fill the desires of the progressive farm- 
ers who want cow testing associa- 
tions. There would be seven of these 
ir we had the men. There are several 
cows here who last year produced fif- 
teen thousand pounds of milk and 
more. And we are jus t egotistical 
enough to believe that this greatest 
of dairy states will wonder how it 
happened when we are ready to tell 
the whole story of our dairy praducts. 

Second to dairying, we like to think 
of potato growing. Nature lias been 
kind enough to present us with a 
soil that will grow the finest potatoes 
in the world. We can lead you to 
acres with three hundred bushels of 


Poultry farming up-to-date in Shawano County 
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the smoothest, most uniform, most 
disease-free tubers reposing there, 
that you have ever seen. What a plea- 
sure it is to see even the humble po- 
tato improved to the point of excel- 
lence such as we have here. But in 
this field too, we are just beginning, 
Quantity we have, and quality we will 
have in a short time. 


But enough of detail. Let us glance 
over our thirty-five townships and 
speak of the possibilities, the probabil- 
ities, and all the other “ilities” that 
will be of interest to you. Ten of our 
northern townships fall into an Indian 
reservation that we are proud to feel 
belongs to us. The road is good and 
tourists delight in the quaint old 
houses placed so gently in the fra- 
grant pines on the way to Keshina, 
Neopit, the fairy city of the Menomi- 
nees, comes next, and if such names 
as John Verykindface sound strange 
to you, a stranger, just remember that 


his ancestors regarded yours as just 


as peculiar. A white city is Neopit, 
and nowhere will you find more re- 
fined and courteous people. Picnickers 
flock to this land of delights in droves, 
and many are disappointed to find 
their chosen spot reserved. 


To the east of the county seat, § 
wano, lies the most productive land 
that can be imagined. Scarcely a 
stone’s throw from the city is a barn 
that commands your attention with 
its four huge cemet silos. The road 
you are now on is both wide and 
smooth, and soon you arrive in Bon- 
duel, the center of our most wonder- 
ful farm land. Turning north, you 
come to Cecil, on the banks of Sha- 
wano lake. From the high ground 
you see a sheet of water made for 
bathers. Hundreds of picturesque 
camps occupy its north shore, and in 
the fall these are well filled with 
duck hunters, or, if it chances to be 
early, with fishermen who catch big 
fish from the lake and bigger ones 
from their imagination. Or, per: 
chance, we are to arrive still earlier, 
when summer heat is most unbear. 
able. The breeze is always here tc 


yeas, aot one nor fre, nor Migs ae a 
AAA 


Our extensive Advertising Campaign 


is 


creating a 


growing consumer demand for Everwear. It increases 
the sales in hosiery dept’s, and will do the same for you. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY 


Write for dealers’ proposition. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MEMBER MILWAUKED ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
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lean you, and if you can spare the time 
‘you will be surprised at the refresh- 
‘ing powers of a short stop. 

' In case you go west from Shawano, 
}you will doubtless take the town line 
‘road and again prosperous farms and 
‘smiling farmers will greet you. You 
will surely speak of the fine barns, 
\the freshly painted houses, the fields 
‘of clover, the numerous silos, the 
‘sleek cattle, and the many cheese fac- 
‘tories that you pass. And so it is, 
‘whatever way you go, In summer you 
twill find peace in the cottaged lakes, 
‘prosperity in the farms, and health 


} 


i We live in Shawano County 


mm the purest of air and water. In 
winter you will, of course, pardon our 
snow. We like it because it makes 
it possible to haul down thousands of 
sords of stove wood, and hundreds of 
‘oads of logs, for our forests are not 
‘lepleted yet. The cold weather may 
seem a bit severe, but it builds strong 
rugged men, and if you were again 
.o travel the road to Cecil you will 
‘ind great cakes of clean, transparent 
ice traveling along a moving trough 
)O0 be loaded on cars and shipped to 
»ther parts. 

_ Wonderland, I have called it, and it 


CLOVERLAND 


is a wonderland. You wonder at its 
cleanness, its wealth, and its possi- 
bilities. There are big farmers here. 
Two huge sheep ranches, two large 
poultry farms, and thirty-five hundred 
others who believe in diversified farm. 
ing where nearly anything from fruit 
to meat will grow and prosper. Trac- 
tors you will see, and wonder. Build- 
ings you will see, and wonder. Fat 
stock you will see, and wonder. But 
most of all, we hope you will wonder 
at the alfalfa which—please remem- 
ber—won’t grow everywhere, 

And having read about our wonder- 
land, you will perhaps ask where Alice 
comes in. And here I must give you 
my secret. I borrowed that title be- 
cause of the last word. Alice is wel- 
come if she will come, and we really 
believe that she didn’t see half as 
many pleasant things as we can show 
her here. 


After building the largest aviation 
camp in Europe and serving as its 
commanding officer during the war, 
Major Robert J. Bates, Sault Ste, 
Marie, Mich., former brigadier gen- 
eral and commander of a brigade in 
the National Guard, has returned 
from overseas with a record of 
achievement that won him the Legion 
of Honor from France and the 
praise of American officers that work- 
ed with him. Major Bates served in 
the Michigan National Guard twenty- 
eight years. For several years he 
commanded the old Third Michigan 
infantry, later being promoted to be 
a brigadier, which rank he held three 
years. 


The state board of health has {s- 
sued a notice to funeral directors and 
embalmers throughout the state to at- 
tend a meeting to be held in the city 
of Lansing June 38rd, 4th and 5th in 
the senate chamber. Examinations 
will commence at 9 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, June 3rd. Blanks may be 
secured from the secretary, Richard 
M. Olin, M. D., Lansing, Mich. 


Limi in 


Thousands of Acres 


of the very best Farming and 
Grazing Lands in Cloverland 


We have cut the hardwood timber off and grass 
is growing thick on these idle lands. 


We cannot use them now that the timber is 


removed. 


Farmers, Ranchmen, come and see us. 


show you great opportunities. 


| 


Wt Tw: iA 


We can 


From one sec- 


tion to a solid township, all wild land, or with 


buildings and cleared land. All well located. 


Write stating size tract needed 


| Risconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


| HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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We Are on the Job 


The Prescott Company is taking 
prompt care of its customers’ 
orders, and every department of 
the big shops reflects the hum of 
industry. 

We are building saw mill machin- 
ery and mine pumps for particular 
customers in every part of the 
world. Every one knows this is 
one of the largest machinery 
plants in the northwest, and the 
users of Prescott machinery know 
it is also the best. 
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Phe PRESCO' RE Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Bank by Mail or Telephone 


(BEaTBE4]balbza[bzalbsalbzal bbz 


HIS is to remind our out-of-town patrons 

that they need never hesitate about using the 
mails or telephone in transacting their business 
with us. 
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When it is inconvenient for you to come in, 
write or ’phone. 


You can make deposits by mail; if currency is 
included register your letter. 


If you want information regarding your account, 
or a draft, telephone and we will take care of 
you. We have saved our patrons much time and 
trouble with this service. Take advantage of it. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


|PEd EAE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 


Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” which fully explains 
our system of Banking by Mail 
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First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 
Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebie County 


Escanaba National 
Bank 


Escanaba, Michigan 


Assets Over $1,000,000.00 


Bank with an institution whose di- 
rectors and officers are actively in- 
terested in Cloverland. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.: E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 
derwood, Mich.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 
KE. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 
Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


Officers : 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 


United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres.; 
F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
ier; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; 4. .G. 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. EB 
Bronson. 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. 


CLOVERLAND 


They Invite Correspondence. 
eS 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 
ee 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Officers : 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
... $200,000 
$200,000 
$250,000 


Surplus 
Undivided Earnings 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; B. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; B. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 


prompt and courteous attention. 
0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


Officers 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 
0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. S. 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 


Case Tractor School an Inspiration 


By HENRY 
ITH hay selling at $25 to $30 a 
ton and other feeds proportion- 
ately high, the “high cost of liv- 

ing” for horses has become such a se- 
rious problem that many farmers are 
turning their attention to the farm 
tractor as an economical motive pow- 
er for clearing, plowing, and doing 
other farm work. 


The efficiency of the farm tractor 
has never been questioned by farmers, 
but they have doubted its economy. 
The cost of feed has driven the farm- 
er to investigate the farm tractor as 
to its economy, the result being that 
the system of farming is now being 
revolutionized. Investigation has 
proven that the tractor based on pow- 
er units, is much more economical 
than horse power, and it also has re- 
vealed the fact that the tractor can 
do a great many things horses cannot 
do, performs a greater general utility 
service than horses, is far superior in 
concentrated motive power, requires 
less time and attention than horses, 
is ready for work at any moment, and 
is more efficient at all times and un- 
der all circumstances than horses. So 
the farmers are turning their atten- 
tion to tractor farming. 

Cloverland farmers are not behind 
the others in adopting the farm trac- 
tor. In fact, they are in the front 
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A. PERRY a 
‘ | 
were included in the corps of instruc 
ors. Hach day school adjourned abo 
4 o’clock in the afternoon for practic; 
demonstrations with the tractors. Th 
streets adjacent to the Case buildin 
would soon be alive with tractors « 
all sizes going through their “stunts, 
and it was not unusual to see a sma 
boy who had accompanied his fathi 
to the school, mounted on the seat ( 
a tractor, guiding it alone out of tt! 
building and into the streets ar 
bringing it back without difficulty. 
Some of the farmers attending th 
school traveled a distance of mo 
than 300 miles for the privilege 
gaining a better knowlege of the tra 
tor and how to avoid the little anno — 
ances that sometimes trouble thene — 
tractor owner. All the farmers pi 
sent expressed the highest satisf: 
tion over their purchases, their on 
purpose in attending the school bei) 
to acquire a more technical edu 
tion in tractor farming. In fact, the 
classes of progressive farmers cons. 
tuted the best boosters in the count 
for the Case tractor, for all of the 
had tried it out and none had fou! 
the machine lacking in efficiency, s) 
vice or durability. They were w| 
satisfied with their purchase t; 
wanted to gain still more value fri 
their investment through a bet 


; 
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Cloverland farmers at Case Tractor school 


rank of this class of progressive farm- 
ers, for they have many more uses for 
the tractor than farmers living in 
more highly developed districts. They 
have much clearing to do, and the 
tractor has already proven its worth 
in removing stumps and “brushing 
off” the land in getting it ready for 
the plow. Then the tractor hitched 
to the plow will pull the plow share 
through the maze of roots where 
horses would become stalled, 

The intense interest Cloverland 
farmers are taking in farm tractors 
was magnificently demonstrated last 
week in Oshkosh, Wis. The J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine company, which 
is now specializing in the manufac- 
ture of various sizes of tractors to 
suit the needs of large and small 
farmers, conducted a “tractor school” 
at their Oshkosh plant during the 
week of March 10 to 15, for tractor 
owners in Cloverland. The attendance 
at this school and the keen interest 
manifested were the astonishing fea- 
tures of the gathering. At least 200 
tractor owners, most of them from 
Cloverland, attended the school. Ses- 
sions were held each forenoon and 
afternoon, the time at each session 
being divided for expert and technical 
speakers and open discussions. Ex- 
perts on special parts of the tractors, 
mechanicalengineers, experts on gaso- 
line and oils, experts on land clearing, 
in fact experts in everything that per- 
tains to tractors and tractor farming, 


iT 
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knowledge of how to get still nr 
work out of the tractor. | 
This is one of about one huned 
schools that are being conducte al 
Case branches and dealers throug! tt 
the United States and Canada. | — 
The course was arranged so vat 
in the four days thorough and prith 
cal lectures were given on every I> 
ject pertaining to tractors, mors, 
magnetos, carburetors, plows and 2 
arators. Practical work was als(al 
ranged so that every student 
given an opportunity to put into ac 
tice the many things that were 
plained in the lectures. The lect'es 
were illustrated with charts, lant 
slides, sectional parts and uni % 
tractors. ia 
For the shop and practical worlth® 
men were divided into squads, 2 
each squad set to work on some/al 
ticular task, accompanied by ale 
pert. A large portion of the timefés 
devoted to important jobs such fit: 
ting bearings, fitting piston wer 
grinding valves, repairing motor’ d 
-work on the ignition system. "# 
tors, magnetos and carburetors é 
taken apart and assembled witli 
idea in view of taking the my ry 
away from these devices. At all er 
the students were encouraged t a 
questions inasmuch as this 5! 
was being conducted for their peefit. 
The school was conducted pynel 
from the company’s Research | d 


(Continued on Page 27) | 
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| Annual U. P. Bureau Meeting at Escanaba, Apri) 16 


(Continued from Page 9) 


There have been several men of 
national repute who have accepted 
the invitation from the secretary- 
manager to give addresses. 


Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minn., 
will speak on the “Deep Waterway 
Project.” This should be very inter- 
esting to the people of Cloverland for 
it means that the Great Lakes would 
have ocean vessels in its harbors. Mr. 
Craig is vice-president of the Minne- 
sota State Great Lakes, St. Lawrence 
Tidewater association and is a stu- 
| dent of the deep water way project. 
| George L. Lusk, Lansing, Mich., sec- 
| retary of the public domain commis- 
' sion and commissioner of immigra- 
| tion, is well known outside the boun- 
) daries of Michigan and has chosen 
' “What Next” for his subject. 

' Leo C. Harmon, president of the 
‘ bureau will review the work of the 
bureau during his administration, He 
' has been the originator of some of 
‘the big things that the bureau has 
' done during the past two years. 
' Charles P. Root, automobile editor 
! of the Chicago Examiner, will discuss 
| the value of the tourist business in 
| Cloverland. 
Professor P. E. Allen, recommended 
| by the federal department of agricul- 
_ ture, will discuss livestock in agri- 
| cultural development. He knows Clo- 


ee 


verland conditions first hand and has 
been a big booster for this section. 
Mr. Allen intends to purchase a tract 
of land here for stock-breeding pur- 
poses. 

George Mashek, a successful (Clo- 
verland sheepman, will give his ex- 


periences since arriving in Cloverland 
some six years ago. 

The meeting will be held in two ses- 
sions, the morning meeting beginning 


at 9:30 and the afternoon at 1:30, 

The Cloverland Livestock Loan as- 
sociation has been formed to take 
care of the settlers and grazers now 
in Cloverland and those who contem- 
plate coming. 


The organization is backed by the 
bankers and some of the prominent 
business men of the Upper Peninsula. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
drawn up and sent to the Secretary 
of State to be recorded. Immediately 
upon notice from the state depart: 
ment a meeting of the directors will 
be held and officers elected. 

The association will be capitalized 
for $100,000, the amount of issued 
stock at present to be $50,000. 

The headquarters of the association 
will be in Marquette, at the offices 
of the development bureau, until ex- 
pansion necessitates a larger organi- 
zation and offices. 


Case Tractor School an Inspiration 
; (Continued from Page 26) 


neering department at Racine, Wis. 
These men have had broad experience 
with tractors and have conducted 
similar schools at all the Case 
_ branches in the United States and 
_ Canada. 


Each student was registered and 


given a Tractor Instruction Manual 
| which consisted of a series of ques 
| tions on all the subjects taken up dur- 
ing the course. 


A total of 110 men 


registered from Wisconsin and the 
Michigan peninsula, the majority 
whom were tractor owners and oper- 
ators. 

These tractor schools have been 
found to be invaluable to the own- 
ers and operators of gas tractors 


and where possible everyone interest- 
ed in tractors should attend regularly. 


Pick out your near 


you need a tire or two, or some good tubes. 
the wonderful wearing qualities of Amazon tires and tubes. 


MICHIGAN 


Menominee— 


Peterson Motor Co, 


ppeeeneon— 


Cc. Ames 


ees 


P. R. Johnson 


Nadeau— 


Jos. Servais 


Powers— 


Chas. Beherend 


Escanaba— 


J. L. Vanlerberghe 


Gladstone— 


Swan Kjellander & Son. E. J. 


Rapid River— 
McPherson & Son 


Ensign— ; 
Magnusson Brot 

St. Jacques— 
Gagnon Estate 

Manistique— 


hers 


P. O. Felch— 

J. V. Sundstrom 
Foster City— 

Morgan Lumber 
Crystal Falis— 

Wills Hardware Co. 
Iron Mountain— 
DeGaynor 


AMAZON 


Manistique Auto Sales Co, 


& Cedar Co, 


APPRECIATED. 


Editor, Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Just let me say a word about your 
Cloverland Magazine, prompted by the 
Yebruary number. In appearance and 
quality of contents it well measures 
up to the Country Gentlemen and 
others of like standards. 

It certainly is the best advertising 
asset that the U. P. has and I trust 
that the people up there appreciate its 
value to this extent. 

That such a magazine can be made 
up there is no less surprising than the 
facts that each issue contains about 
your wonderful Cloverland country. 

Cordially, 


G. E. ENGLISH, 
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WE BELIEVE IT. 

“The Cloverland Magazine should 
be in the hands of every red-blooded 
American in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan.”—Clyde E. Peck, Bruce’s 
Crossing, Mich. 


Riley & Seidl, well-known farm im- 
plement dealers of Menominee, have 
added a large retail hardware stock. 
It is the firm’s intention to conduct 
an up-to-date establishment. 


Dozens of letters reach our office 
asking for information about grazing 
lands and improved farms. If you 
know of any lands that are for sale 
that will produce lots of pasturage 
and winter feed, write complete de- 
scriptions and mail to the editor of 
Cloverland Magazine. 


Bad Axe, Mich. 
oP 


Jeg, 


TRUE 
LAUNDRY 


Manufactured by 


DAY - BERRGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BLUE 


The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 
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Stambaugh— 

Stambaugh Garage 
Iron River— 

Ben L. Quirt 
Amasa— 

Hematite Merc. Co. 

Sidnaw— 

E. J. Barrows 
Ishpeming— 

Service Garage 
Marquette— 

Oscar W. Swanson 
Sault Ste. Marie— 

Dixie Garage 


WISCONSIN 


Crivitz— 
J. W. Cummings 


st dealer—go to him when 
He will tell you about 


Here are our dealers 


Oconto— 
H. N. Bradley 


Wausaukee— 

F. E. Christ 
Beaver— 

W. A. Wunderlich 
Laona— 

M. J. Beaver 
Crandon— 
Crandon Motor Car Co. 
piece erasers 


G. Eaton 


Egg Harbor— 

John Bertschinger 
Elllson Bay— 

Evanson Brothers 


If your dealer does not stock Amazons, write us and sendin his name, 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO., 


we will see that you get Amazon tire and tube service. 


AMAZON 


Menominee, Mich. 


Distributors for Cloverland and Northern Wisconsin 
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1,600 Acre Stock Farm 
For $65,000 


Equipped 
Complete 


Mr. Stockman: 


We are offering for sale this 1,600-acre farm complete with 500 
acres developed, balance clover and blue-grass pasture, fenced and 
cross-fenced, with miles of woven wire; also between 200 and 300 
head of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep; complete line of agricultural 
implements, hundreds of tons of hay, all the grain and nearly 500 tons 
of corn silage, all for $65,000, with easy terms of payment. From 
1,000 to 10,000 acres of cut-over pasture land joining could be added, 
if desired, at a very reasonable price. Write for inventory and full 
particulars. 


Mail us a card for our FREE book and list of farms for sale, with 
full information in regard to farming, stock-raising and the possibili- 
ties in Menominee County, Cloverland. 


We own 100,000 acres of the best quality of grass land, within 
four miles of a railroad, and are selling it to farmers and stockmen 
at prices ranging from $10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 


Come to Menominee County, the most southern, best developed 
agricultural county and the Gateway to Cloverland, only nine hours’ 
ride from Chicago. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Co. 


Menominee, Michigan, Box 64. 


The American Sheep Breeder 


and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 


to breeding, shearing, feeding, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, IIlinois 


shipping, winter care, equipment, 


.the Delta Hotel. 


CLOVERLAND 


April, t919 


Cloverland Good Roads 


Organization a Success 


By 


POWERFUL organization that 

will become a force in promoting 

good roads and aid in all lines of 
development in° the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan is the Cloverland Auto- 
motive Dealers’ Association, organized 
at Escanaba on March 6. The meet- 
ing was attended by representatives 
from 150 dealers in the Upper Penin- 
sula, and the organization was effect- 
ed after a splendid banquet given at 
The delegates were 
the guests of the Delta County Auto- 
motive Dealers’ Association, which set 
the example for the Upper Peninsula 
organization with a 100 per cent mem- 
bership. 


The first active work mapped out by 
this new Cloverland organization is the 
very important part the automobile 
dealers will take in the campaign to 
vote the $50,000,000 good roads bond 
issue, which will be presented to the 
voters of the state on April 7. The 
dealers already have 1aunched their 
campaign, which will be among auto- 
mobile owners in particular, and the 
people in general. With this organ- 
ized force added to those of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, the 
Upper Peninsula Bankers’ Association, 
the Upper Peninsula Highway Engi- 
neers’ Association, and other organ- 
ized bodies and societies, there is no 
doubt about the bond issue carrying 
in Cloverland., 


The automobile dealers further out- 
lined their campaign for good roads 
to. extend into the time of distribution 
of the $50,000,000 and back up the 
claim of the Upper Peninsula for its 
just share of the state funds. In 
other words, the automobile dealers 
will insist upon having a division of 
the $50,000,000 based upon the appor 
tionment of taxes paid by Northern 
Michigan. 


While the association is laying the 
foundation for a lively campaign to 
carry the good roads bond, detail work 
of the organization is being planned. 
One of the first things the association 
will do will be to establish uniform 
prices for repairs, so that tourists will 
know just what it will cost them any- 
where in Cloverland for repairs. Un- 
der the old system each dealer and 
garage charged an independent price, 
which was far from being uniform, the 
result being that tourists comparing 
the cost of traveling felt that they had 
been discriminated against when it 
was discovered that one tourist paid 
less for repairs than another. There 
has been no discrimination against 
tourists in Cloverland, but the ab- 
sence of uniform prices conveys such 
an impression. To remove this ob- 
jectionable feature, the association 
will establish a uniform scale and 
tourists will know they are treated 


HENRY A. PERRY 


fairly, no matter where they go in | 


Cloverland. 


The association also will take up 
immediately a campaign for road 
signs throughout Cloverland, urging 
county and township boards to mark 
all roads within their jurisdiction to 
conform to the markings of other dis- 
tricts. 


| 


Uniform signs will be sug. | 


gested so that every road traversing | 
Cloverland will have the same mark. 


ings, thus enabling tourists to traye] | 
with ease, and assurance of always 
being on the right road to their 
destination. 


The Upper Peninsula Development | 
Bureau already has a very elaborate 
tourist campaign for the season of! 
1919 under way, and the Cloverland 
Automotive Dealers’ Associaiton will | 
augment this publicity with advertis- | 
ing of their own to boost tourist 
travel. 

Co-operation was the keynote of 
the Escanaba meeting. No matter 
what development is undertaken for 
Cloverland, the automobile dealers 
were unanimous in their agreement 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with all 
forces and influences at work to build 
up and make a bigger and better 
Cloverland. 

The Cloverland association is the 
result of hard work on the part of the 
enterprising dealers of Delta county, 
who recently formed a county as- 
sociation, and then decided to organ- 
ize an association that would include 
all dealers in the Upper Peninsula.) 
The success scored exceeded all ex: 
pectations and assures a brilliant! 
future for it. | 

After a splendid banquet in the! 
spacious dining room of the Delta, at 
which the Delta County Automotive 
Dealers’ Association was host, a pro! 
gram of speaking was carried out un. 
der the direction of the “pepful” 
toastmaster, O. V. Thatcher, of Mil. 
waukee, who was styled on the pretty 
menu card as “chauffeur” for the oc 
casion, 

On behalf of the Delta county deal 
ers, George G. Geniesse welcomed the 
guests, and then Toastmaster Thatch 
er put through the program in rapic 
fire order. Roger M. Andrews, presi 
dent of Cloverland Magazine, the firs 
speaker on the bill, was unable to 
tend, but sent his assistant, Henry A 
Perry, to talk on “Cloverland.” V 


Peninsula in developing the be : 


industry and farming, and then urge( 
the automobile dealers to organize ant 


get behind the proposed good 
bond issue for $50,000,000. 
“Cloverland pays one-third of th: 
taxes of the state,” he said, “and it i) 
up to us first to see that the bond ps 


CULL BEAN 


We can take car 
of orders for car 
lots or less at $2 


per ton for the machine culls and $35 for the Handpicke) 
Culls—the above prices f.o.b. nearest shipping point. | 


LEWELLYN BEAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


MATT SURELL 


AUTO LIVERY IN CONNECTION 


Newberry, 


Michigan : 


, 
| 
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ye carries, and then through our or- 
nized and co-operative efforts see 
jyat we get one-third of that bond 
‘sue to improve the roads of Clover 
nd. It is our just share. Get to- 
ther and we can get it. The other 
ganizations in Cloverland will wel- 
yme this new force to help land it.” 


John A. Doelle, secretary-manager 
* the Upper Peninsula Development 
ureau, was the next speaker. Mr. 
oelle told of the work the bureau 
as done and the elaborate plan that 
as been mapped out this year for a 
-eat season of touring in Cloverland, 
“Use the word ‘Cloverland,’” he 
ivised. ‘It is known all over the 
yuntry and its meaning 1s far reach- 
ig. Use it in your advertising, in 
pur correspondence, in your conver- 
ition.” 

‘He said more than $700,000,000 a 
sar are spent in touring, and asked 
dow much are we going to get?” 
|He answered the question by ex- 
laining that the degree of success 
‘epended upon the degree of effort 
‘at forward, and sketched many of 
he things that will require personal 
‘forts and many things that require 
‘aly advertising. Among the latter 
‘2 cited the climate, magnificent 
senery, fishing and campaign possi- 
‘ilities. 

> “Bun” Goodman then broke into the 
lrogram with some of his inimitable 
hnaracter sketches and stories. 

| W. W. Rowland, better known in the 
automobile world as just “Brownie,” 
buring editor for the Milwaukee 
ournal, who travels more miles in a 
ar than perhaps any man in either 
fichigan or Wisconsin, complimented 
loverland upon the good roads al- 
sady available, but told the dealers 
at they should have a system of 
rgns along all highways to guide 
vurists. 

/H. P. Robinson, automobile adver- 
‘sing manager for the same publica- 
‘on, advised the dealers upon the 
alue of judicial advertising and how 
) get the most out of it. 

- Although these speakers closed the 
iat program, Toastmaster Thatcher 
led upon W. A. Frise, sales man- 
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CLOVERLAND 


ager for the Menominee Motor Truck 
Company, to speak, as a tribute to 
the only truck manufacturing concern 
in Cloverland. 


The digression from pleasure tour- 
ing to auto truck transportation was 
a pleasing diversion, and the dealers 
listened with intense interest to Mr. 
Frise while he told of the great possi- 
bilities of the auto truck and its future 
use as a means of quick transporta- 
tion. 


Mr. Frise has had wide experience 


in handling trucks, and for five 
years previous to becoming sales 
manager for the Menominee truck, 


was a national organizer for the Max- 
well concern. This experience en- 
abled him to unfold a great vision of 
the future for auto trucks and the 
important part they are destined to 
play in commerce and transportation. 
He predicted a great season for trucks 
this year, illustrating how the war 
had demonstrated their usefulness 
and adaptability to service of all 
kinds where motive power is used. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President—John H. Knutsen, Esca- 
naba. 

First Vice-President—Ned Watson, 
Marquette. 

Second Vice-President—Nels John- 
son, Manistique. 

Secretary—George G. Geniesse, Hs- 
canaba. 

Treasurer—H.. J. Kingsford, 
Mountain. 


Thirteen of the fifteen counties of 
the Upper Peninsula have elected the 
following directors: 

Delta—J, H. Knutsen. 

Schoolcraft—Nelse Johnson. 

Dickinson—E. J. Kingsford. 

Chippewa—R. A. Morrison. 

Mackinac—C. B. Wing. 

Luce—J. C. Foster. 

Alger—M, A. Doty, 

Menominee—Charles Janson. 

Iron—Edward Lindwall. 

Baraga—J. C. Menard. 

Ontonagon—C. J. Crocker. 

Gogebic—John Kluck. 

Houghton—James McClure. 
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Chas. M. Schwartz, 


John H. Schwartz, 
President 


D. A. Hastings, 
Vice-President 


Secy. and Treas. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 
BOILER WORKS 


CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN 


Office and Plant Corner First and Huron Streets. 
Bell ’Phone No. 40 


Corrugated Culverts Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges 
Architectural Steel and Iron Work for Jails and Prisons 


Manufacturers of 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 
Second-Hand Boilers Bought and Sold 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description 
Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-Hand Saw Mill Machinery 


Repair Work Promptly 
Attended to Day 
or Night 
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Stockmen 


We own grazing lands in the great open areas of Clover- 
land where natural grass settings are found. We can offer 
you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 
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Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


evveoryy 


Bay de Noquet Co. | Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President | George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 


PEE fe 


Truly a Quality 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


BUSES 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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CLOVERLAND 


fifty millions. 


Lansing, Michigan, March 21, 1919. 


Four-Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 12) 


What did he mean by getting home 
at that time of the morning? when 
the roosters were crowing—always 
early in the morning. 

“But that rooster is not reliable, 
m’ dear,’ protested Naybur. “He’s 
likely to crow any time. And Ill 
prove it to you some of these nights.” 

A few nights later Naybur took his 
wife to a movie, and they were com- 
ing home about 10 o’clock. As they 
reached the house Nexdore’s roosters 
began to crow. Mrs. Naybur was 
convinced. 

Naybur confesses that the bill for 
putting electric lights in a chicken 
coop and for bribing Nexdore’s hired 
girl to turn them on just at the proper 
time came high, but it was worth it. 


You can’t always get away from the 
fond father. One of them suggested 
that we use this one: 

He had been sailing a toy boat in 
the bath tub for his little girl. As he 
fixed the rudder once in a while he 
would say, “I guess we’ll have her go 
this way.” 

Then a big storm came up in the 
bathtub and the ship capsized. 

“Oh, lookee!” exclaimed the little 
girl, “the guesser is sticking straight 
Dass 


The history class had come in con- 
tact with the story of Achilles. 

“What lesson may we draw from 
the story of this unfortunate hero?” 
asked the teacher. 

“That you should always go well 
heeled,” answered the boy with a 
fondness for the movies. 


Governor Sleeper Urges Good Road Bonds 


I earnestly appeal to the voters of the Upper Peninsula to cast their 
ballots for good roads on April 7th. You can do this by voting “Yes” on 
the constitutional amendment which proposes to authorize the legislature: 
to issue bonds for road-building purposes. 
spend ourselves the federal government will add another million. When 
you vote for the amendment you do not vote to bond the state now for 
That is the limit beyond which the legislature may not go, 
and the amount will be spread over a long period of years. 
on this amendment and insure good roads at half price. 

ALBERT E. SLEEPER, Governor. 


To every million dollars we! 


Vote “Yes"||. 


An Honest Candidate. 
We take the following for what | 
worth, from the Rockland Reporter 


FOR POUNDMASTER 
I hereby announce myself a eazj- 


| 


date for the office of Poundmasi 
and if elected agree not to see ‘y 
animal from a jack rabbit to a I] 
moose that may be running at lae 
on the streets; and I further agree 
elected, to accept the salary of sd 
office. —H. L. Steven: 


Mrs. Naybur ran in to see Mrs. Nx. 
dore and she was mad clean thrown. 
“Someone sent me a nasty, mn 
anonymous letter,” she said. 
“Well,” advised Mrs. Nexdore, ‘a 
send it back to the party that wiie 
it and tell her what I though of h.” 
Mrs. Nexdore is often guilty of p- 
ses like that. For example, she wilt- 
ed to cash a check at her groqy, 
The grocer told her he did not Be 
much currency on hand. “Oh, ie 
cash will do just as well,,” she sd. 


We Can Prove It | 


| 
Cloverland Magazine, Menomi}e, 
Mich.: I received a sample copyof 
Cloverland Magazine and think iis 
fine. If your country is as fine ajit 
appears in your magazine, I sil 
make it my home in the near fut’e. 
Enclosed you will find $1.00 for with 
please send me Cloverland Magane 
one year. | 
Yours truly, 
J— 
(name on fil) 
R. R. Nil 
Boone, Iowa, March 27, 1919. 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW 


Fully Warranted 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


SAW REPAIRING 


Michigan 


GANG 
MITRE 
GROOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


OF ALL KINDS 


Your 1919 Opportunity 


FOR SALE—160-acre Cloverland farm, located in Delta County, about 1? 
miles from Escanaba, and one mile from a station on the C. & N. W. Rail- | 
road, where there is a creamery and good markets. 


140 ACRES are under cultivation, fenced and cross fenced. 


house, good as new, with furnace. 


SOIL A-1. 
change in business location. 


WRITE if you are looking for a bargain. 


land Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 


\ Barn 130x36 and equipped with stan- ~ 
chions for about 30 cows, and room for 100 tons of hay. Cement floor and silo) ~ 


This farm is a money-maker. 
It is one of Cloverland’s best producing farms. 


10-room modern — 


Owner has to sell because of 


Address H. E. F., care of Clover- 


ze 


rit 1919 
' 
lofitable Use of Fertilizer 


| REPORT received from the Upper 
y Peninsula by the Michigan Agri- 
'~ cultural college has brought out 
th fact that fertilizers can be used 
wh profit in some of the districts 
nth of the straits. One demonstra- 
a. conducted on the county farm, 
jr ntonagon county, in 1918 effected 
alincrease in the hay crop amount- 
ir to almost 100 per cent. 

a the Ontonagon demonstration, 
tt report sets forth, 300 pounitis of 
ai phosphate were broadcast by 
hyd after the oats were planted in 
i{7. The crop ripened earlier and 
in‘eased in yield. In 1918, the one- 
thd acre to which the fertilizer had 
bin applied yielded 2205 pounds of 
hy. A similar one-third acre é to 
weh no phosphate was applied, 
gie only 1020 pounds of hay. _The 
prit on the investment in fertilizer 

his particular project was $34.35. 

he demonstration was conducted 
asoart of the agricultural extension 
wk being done in the Upper Penin- 
st. by M. A. C. and the county agri- 
cvural agents. 


ae inexperienced sheep raiser 
skild begin with grade eyes of the 
be class available and a pure bred 
ra. The raising of pure bred stock 
at the selling of breeding rams can 
be be undertaken by persons expe- 
ri(ced in sheep raising. The selec- 
tid of the type and breed should be 

le by considering the class of 
paure and feeds available and the 
ge:ral system of farming to be fol- 
lord, along with the pevuliarities of 
thioreeds and conditions and kind of 
feing and management for which 
ea has been especially developed. 
— rmers’ Bulletin 840. 

| 


‘\e reason that the farmers oppose 
laight saving seems to be that the 
fal. help have an ineradicable ten- 
ley to get up in the morning by sun 
in and quit work by daylight sav- 
ngtime.. 


i 


We will then put 
you on our mailing 
list for price lists and 


quotations on what- 


ever you may need. 
| This is the North- 
west’s largest depart- 


IN| 
A 


SEE fo ee See ewer — 


LAUERMAN 


CLOVERLAND 


STATEMENT OF THE 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETG., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of the Cloverland Magazine, published 
monthly at Menominee, Michigan, 
April, 1919. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Menominee we 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared R, M. Andrews, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher 
of the Cloverland Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of hig 
knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
pee on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publigher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, R. M. Andrews, 
Michigan. 

Editor, Chas. R. Hutcheson, 
Michigan. 

Managing Editor, Henry A. Perry, Me- 
nominee, Michigan. 

Business Manager, P. C, Munroe, Me- 
nominee, Michigan. 

2. That the owners are Herald-Leader 
Company. = 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagecs, and other gecurity holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: 

None. 


Menominee, 


Escanaba, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the Owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 


stockholders and security holders who do | 


not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. R. M. ANDREWS, 
Publisher, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th day of March, 1919. 
. ALBERT CARL SEIDL. 
(My commission expires Sept. 21, 1921.) 


MTA 


OWNERSHIP, | 


for | 
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Grazing and Farming Lands 


Lake Lots for Summer Homes 
7,000 ACRES 


In the beautiful Lake region of Vilas and 
Iron Counties, Northern Wisconsin 


This acreage includes: 


Solid blocks of 1,000 to 3,000 acres 
of cut-over lands well suited for 
grazing purposes. 


Many groups of fine farming lands 
that can quickly and cheaply be 
made productive. 


And several well located lake shore 
lots on the larger lakes that will 
make excellent sites for summer 
homes. 


Full particulars on request 


WILLIAM S. CARPENTER 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


~ To Our New Cloverland Grazers: 


Before you start for Cloverland in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan do not hesitate 


to send your name and your new address to 


LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


ment store (wholesale 
and retail) and our 
service will quickly 
show you why we have 
the confidence, friend- 
ship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranch- 
men of Cloverland. 


BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


“The Store With a Conscience.” 


CLOVERLAND April, 191 


Best Sheep Ranch in the Worl 


By H. G. THOMAS, of Wisconsin 
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EU 


ee 


5 by OES pee, 


ANTED 


An Experienced Sheep or Cattle Man} ~ 


WwW have about twenty thousand acres of cut-over hardwood land. 


well set in blue grass, clover and timothy, excellent grazing. 

There is grazing ready for several thousand sheep and at least 
one thousand head of cattle. From two to three thousand acres have 
been cut over for years, stumps well rotted, and this can be cleared at 
very little expense. Several hundred acres already in hay among the 
stumps. 

The soil is of Cloverland’s best hardwood soil, will grow all crops | 
for wintering stock. 

We have the buildings of an old saw mill, room to house 5,000 ewes, 
right near the railroad. 

We want to go in partnership with a man who has the sheep and 
cattle. We want a practicable experienced man. We will help in every 
way to make his work successful. This has the makings of an ideal 
stock ranch. 

at tae us, giving complete information about your qualifications and 
ability. 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE CO., Big Bay, Mich. 


Geo. E. Waetjen § Co. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


E manufacture and have on hand 
the largest stock of panels and 
veneers in the Northwest. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Believers in the future of Cloverland 


Skidmore Land Company 


Farm and Grazing Lands 
in Marinette County, Wis. 


SKIDMORE LAND COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


HE best sheep ranch in the world 

that I am going to write about 

really does not exist at the pres- 
ent time, but is the vision or prophecy 
of a forester of what really can be 
developed in Greater Cloverland. 

All ranches have names, and we 
will call this one “The Paint River 
Sheep. Ranch,” because we expect to 
have it border along a river. It need not 
necessarily, be the Paint,—it might 
be the Brule, Menominee, Wolf, or 
any of the thousand and one differ- 
ent rivers in Greater Cloverland. 

This ranch will comprise about 
five thousand acres, as it then will 
make a good unit and could embody 
all of the good points of Greater 
Cloverland. One side will extend up 
to the railroad, as we wish to take 
advantage of the splendid Tailway 
transportation and have our pens lo- 
cated on our own land so we may 
ship and take immediate advantage 
of the markets on account of our abil- 
ity to get to the great Chicago 
markets in a night’s ride. 

Our land will comprise the princi- 
pal types of land, being the hardwood 
slashing in preponderance, which has 
a clay loam soil. Next, will be the 
pine choppings with a sandy loam 
soil, and a small portion of low land 
of the tamarack swamp type of the 
black muck formation. 

We want these different types be 
cause the sandy loam will, on ac- 
count of its sandy mixture, warm up 
earlier in the spring and give us our 
earliest pasture. 


f 
existing power lines, to light o 
homes and buildings and to run oy 
motors for grinding our feeds, ar 
shearing our sheep. L 
We will put up modern and suffi 
ent buildings and will get our m 
terial from what has been left on tl © 
land; manufacture it in a nearby m 
or with a portable saw mill, there} 
enabling us to get the best at t! 
lowest cost. 
Our land will all be seeded with 
mixture of blue grass, alsike, and rj 
clovers. We will plan on carryi) 
about ten thousand ewes, and mark 
ing our surplus in the fall or wint 
months, at times when the market | — 
not congested and when prices, }, 
feel, will be the highest. _ We Ww 
raise all of our winter feed and | 
independent. 
The above, as I have mentioned, | 
the vision of prophecy that I ma} 
regarding the future livestock ind- 
try of Greater Cloverland. I ha) 
taken sheep as an example, butt 
may be applied to cattle as well. [ 
is what Mr. Hagenbarth saw ati 
glance when he first visited ¢r 
country,and it is what the stockm) 
all over the world are looking f}, 
Not something for nothing; but sor) 
thing with a future, something su), 
I had the pleasure of meeting (8 
stockman from Texas who had ba 
in the sheep business for twely- 
seven years. During that time e 
said he had gone through three fl- 
ures, due to unfavorable weather cr 
ditions. He said he would have gie 


= 


Four Cloverland yearlings on Lake Ives Ranch 


_ en Ts ||UCUC~«wC*S*W 


We will want the predominant of 
clay loam soil, as this has proven our 
most productive, and on this type we 
will develop our farm for raising our 
winter feed. 

We will want some of the tamarack 
swamp type, because with clearing 
out the streams and a little surface 
drainage we will have a formation of 
grass land which has never failed to 
produce the best of grass and is a 
guarantee, should we have a dry year 
and a shortage of our other crops, 
for sufficient hay for wintering pur- 
poses. 

We will want some of the tamarack 
taken from the land, which will en- 
able us to make a neat saving. We 
will get the woven wire from the 
great markets, which are near at 
hand, and at low freight rates, and 
subdivide our ranch in lots so that 
our stock may have free access to our 
fresh spring fed streams at all times. 

We will harness our rivers and cre- 
ate electric power or connect with 


TENTS 


460 BROADWAY 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


through another one the last dry @- 
son, but that he was protected wi & 
small irrigated farm. He, howe?r, 
was looking out for his boys. ié 
knew the sheep business was a jod 
one; he would like to see them I 
tinue in it. He did not, howe, 
want them to go through the sie 
hardships that he had been foed 
into to get a good herd started nd 
then have them destroyed throu; 4 
period of drought. He, _ therere, 
came to Greater Cloverland to loo at 
our country. He will try it out 
season. This is sufficient proof 
he is satisfied. His is the experiicé 
of thousands of .others. 
There will be many of them ith 
us this year, and each year we 
see them growing gradually,de 
veloping until each has the . 
ranch and Mr. Hagenbarth’s pipl 
ecy of the best sheep country 
United States, if not in the wild 
will have become true. { 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


“WE FOOL THE SUN” 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business” 


FLAGS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| 


penny 


April 1919 


(0 you want a 
‘OME ina 
-onderful 

airying Country? 
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jou will have the 
‘nefits of expert 
‘ivice on stock 
ilsing and 
yriculture 


7 


fe will assist in 

soviding markets 
hd in establishing 
/-eameries 


‘e will furnish 
lentific tests 
soil. 


‘e will help 
2ar the land, 
iild Houses 
id Barns, 
ipply Farm 
‘achinery, 
ock, Horses, 
Ce 
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.¢ invite a com- 
tte investigation. 


ir plan Is 

dorsed by the 
ite commissions 
Michigan, 
‘isconsin and 
nnesota, 


| NORTHERN MICHIG 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| GRAIN EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CLOVERLAND 


Read This Plan Carefully—It’s Worth While 


We have 400,000 acres of land in the Counties of Chippewa, Mackinac, School- 
craft, Luce, Alger and Marquette, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


Its largely “cut over” and meadow land with a soil of lake washed clay inter- 
spersed with rich vegetable loam. 


It has been carefully selected and is adapted to diversified farming and grazing. 
Eventually the staple industry of this entire section will be DAIRYING. 


The Company has set aside two blocks of this land for community colonization. 


Fach block contains 25,000 acres which will be divided into small farms attractive to 
actual settlers. 


These co-operative colonies will each be supervised by a resident director—whose 
duty it will be to assist settlers and to report the needs of the growing communities to 
the Company. 


The Township and County organizations will co-operate with this Company in 
establishing roads and in the promotion of MARKETS and CREAMERIES as the 
community develops. 

The land has been surveyed as to quality and adaptability for various kinds of 
farming. The prices of the small farms will represent intrinsic value as near as care- 
ful and scientific examination can determine. 

The Company is establishing Central Farms for the purpose of breeding regis- 
tered livestock, so that the settler may have the benefit of expert advice on stock 
raising and agriculture. 

THE COMPANY HAS SET ASIDE A CASH FUND—IN TRUST—for the 
purpose of HELPING THE SETTLER to start right. 

It is to be used in CLEARING THE LAND—BUILDING HOUSES AND 
BARNS and in SUPPLYING THE FARMER WITH LIVESTOCK, ETC. 

ALL SUCH ASSISTANCE WILL BE INCLUDED IN THE PURCHASE 
PRICE; and payment of the total will be spread over a term of years on easy pay- 
ments. 

The Company will do this as a part of its plan of co-operation with the settler— 
so that he can get started without the usual hardships of the first few years, and so 
that he may pay the Company with a maximum of certainty and a minimum of delay. 

It is expected in return for these benefits that the settler will have a reasonable 
amount of money of his own to start with—though a willingness and ability to work 
is even more important. 

THIS IS NOT A CHARITABLE ENTERPRISE—it is a common sense co- 
operative plan in which both the Company and the settler will eventually profit. 

You have a right to know all about us—we earnestly invite your investigation. 
We have requested that Federal Officiais and other interested concerns examine our 
books from time to time and look into our methods. 

THE COMPANY’S PLAN HAS THE ENDORSEMENT of the Commissions 
in the States of MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN and MINNESOTA. 

The fact that we have MILLIONS invested in Upper Michigan—and the liberal 
terms we offer in further development, is the strongest evidence of our confidence in 
our proposition as a business enterprise. We want EVERY SETTLER to appreciate 
this opportunity and he will justify our faith and share our success. OUR INTER- 
ESTS ARE MUTUAL. 

WE BELIEVE IN THIS PLAN, and have facts and figures to prove that only 
ORDINARY, HONEST EFFORT is necessary to succeed. 


We are also in a position to offer the small grazer and stockman a comprehensive 
plan whereby he can purchase tracts of 800 to 3,000 acres and get financial assistance 
in stocking and fencing same, and we earnestly solicit your inquiry as to the wonder- 
ful possibilities our territory offers for this particular industry. There are over 40 
western grazers in this territory now. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MIL W 
C. A. McCann, President ae AUKEE, WIS 


CASWELL BLOCK 
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The Northern Michigan Home Plan 


Good tracts 
suitable for small 
grazers available 
with financial 
assistance In 
stocking and 
fencing same. 


You have an 
opportunity to 
share in the most 
sensible and 
practical co-opera- 
tive plan ever 
DEVISED. 


Prices will be 
made according 

to a just valuation 
of the land. 


We establish 
central farms 
for breeding 
registered stock, 


We provide 
financial and 
practical assistance 
that virtually 
assures your 
success. 


Payment spread 
over a term 
of years, 


You are expected 
to give your 

best effort and 
industry, 


This plan Is 
PRACTICAL 
and will be 
mutually 
profitable, 


AN LAND COMPANY 
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CLOVERLAND 


operation 


Amazon needs more dealers in se€v- 
eral sections of the country. 

The dealers that Amazon has it keeps 
by actually co-operating. This  co- 
operation begins with a tire that ex- 
ceeds its 5000 mile guarantee, a tire 
that never had an off year. 

Amazon list is low. 

Amazon profit margin is large. 
Amazon adjustments are made in the 
dealer’s interest. 

The profit that you make is net. 

The customers that buy Amazons sel! 
their friends. 

The contract that we offer is for a 
permanent business relation. 

We manufacture cord and fabric tires, 
red and grey tubes and a full line of ac- 
cessories in all needed sizes. 


‘“‘Amazon Helps’ is a little book that 
proves what we claim. Write for it. 


The Amazon Rubber Co. 


No. 1775 East Market Street Akron, Ohio 
New York Office: No. 218 Amsterdam Ave. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


| This lumber company was the first ¢o bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cui-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 
Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 
output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


April, 1919 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 
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“CRACO” 


What does it stand for? 


It stands for all that is best in 


live stock comm 


ission service 


because it stands for 


Clay 


Robinson 
And 


MG. JU) 


Sales that Suit; Purchases that 
Please; Service that SATISFIES 


ST. PAUL 
EL PASO 


ST. JOSEPH 


OMAHA 


DENVER 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
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“Tf Thou Seekest a 
Beautiful Peninsula, 


Look Around” 


This compelling invitation is a part of the 
Great Seal of the State of Michigan, and today it 
is a thousand times more true than when it was 
adopted by the founders of Michigan, more than 
eighty years ago. 


Michigan is not merely a state, she is an em- 
pire. Today, with the greatness of her agricul- 
tural and livestock opportunities, commanding 
nation, if not world, wide attention, Michigan is 
an empire of opportunity. 


There is at this moment plenty of splendid 
acreage, plenty of clover and water, plenty of 
former timber land, plenty of rich areas at the 
lowest figure today in America for good grazing 
lands (with generous offers of free trial and in- 
viting lease-options from the present owners), 
in the northern half of the lower peninsula and 
the entire upper peninsula of this great state. 


Michigan is the largest state, except Georgia, 
east of the Mississippi, and within the rich bor- 
ders of her northern counties was born the Clov- 
erland idea, based upon the opinion of Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, of Utah, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, that here was in- 
deed: “The greatest dairy and livestock section 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan, 
created to foster and promote the land, timber, 
soil and water resources of the state, heartily 
joins the commercial and advancement associa- 
tions now doing such splendid service for all con- 
cerned, resident and new-comer alike, in extend- 
ing to the man who wants a chance, under the 
best conditions on earth, to farm or raise live- 
stock to come and see for himself what Michi- 
gan has to offer in this “back to the land” year 
of 1919. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University of 
Michigan. 


FRED L. KEELER, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


RAMAN 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


CLOVERLAND 


Movie Films Now Used for 
Development Advertising 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Now let us consider what is re- 
quired of a successful motion picture 


| advertisement for a merchant or a 


bank. In the first place it is evident 
that a successful advertising special- 
ist cannot make a successful motion 
picture advertisement unless he pos- 
sess a highly specialized knowledge of 
the art of motion picture photogra- 
phy. 

Vice Versa—no matter how expert 
a motion picture photographer may 
be, he cannot produce a good cinema- 
tographic advertisement because of 
his limited knowledge of advertising. 

Therefore, a special training is re- 
quired to produce good motion pic- 
tures for advertising. 

The situation rests that way at the 
present time and I need not be back- 
ward in saying that there are very few 
men today who possess the requisite 
combination of knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

The advertising specialist who has 
no knowledge of motion picture mak- 
ing is in the same position as the tal- 
ented violinist—the music from his 
violin may be ever so _ sweet, but 
when he attempts to play a piano only 
discord results. 

The quality of the piano provided 
for the violinist has nothing to dowith 
the quality of the music he makes—it 
is poor music—but the quality of the 


| violin he uses has everything to do 


with it. And right here we find why 
motion picture advertising has devel- 
oped much more slowly than its un- 
usual possibilities merit. 

To make good motion pictures re- 
quires an establishment beyond the 
reach of the ordinary advertising 
agent, 

The popular idea that a motion pic- 
ture can be made and placed on a 
screen with three or four hundred 
dollars’ worth of equipment goes by 
the board when it is actually attempt- 
ed. 

In addition to the visible equipment 
pictorialized in the view accompany- 
ing this article and other standard 
equipment there are numerous unseen 
equipments which are necessary for 
the making of good motion pictures. 

For instance, there is an ice ma- 
chine and a special electric heating 
apparatus to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the developing and fixing solu- 
tions in the enormous tanks used in 
the laboratories. The air in the en- 
tire establishment is washed and its 


humidity regulated to a degree. 


An automatic timing device operat- 
ed by electricity and specially de- 
signed and constructed replaces the 
guesswork system of development. 

The necessity for infinite care and 
skill is well illustrated by the fact that 
a single speck of dust on the film will 
completely cover the face of an actor. 
It is not generally known, but the im- 
age portrayed upon a piece of motion 
picture film is approximately 40,000 
times smaller than when it appears on 
a screen. In other words, it is en- 
larged. 40,000 times when seen by an 
audience. 

So it becomes essential that some 
one concern specialize in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. Under the 
present condition of the market for 
motion pictures for advertising no 
large laboratory could operate effi- 
ciently on the quantity of film re- 
quired. It is too small. 

The production of motion pictures 
must therefore be departmentalized. 

This has been done. 


Marinette has a cobbler or shoe re- 
pairer who has stuck to his job for 
upwards of fifty years. 


WANTED—500 to 1,000 breeding ewes 

on shares on five year contract. 
Best of real estate security will be 
given as guarantee of leasor’s share. 
Sheep to be delivered October 1, 1919, 
etc. 


W. A. GROVER 


RIDGELAND, WIS. 


This | 
CONCRETE 
FEEDING ~ 
FLOOR 


pulled the hog lot 
out of the mud > 


—and the hog 
paid for it | 


They wasted no fee 
and produced mor 
ham and bacon. 


You pay for a concret 
feeding floor ever 
year until yon buil 
one. | 


Once built—alway 
built. No mud, no di 
ease, no waste of gral 
—more pork with les 
corn — 100 per cel 
profit annually. CA 
YOU BEAT IT? 


You can build a concrete 
feeding floor. 


Write our nearest District Office 
for Bulletin No. 58 | 


Remember, ; 
the hogs foot the bil 


| 
| 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT | 
ASSOCIATIO! 


Offices at 
Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh. 
Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake Cit 
Denver Milwaukee Seattle 
Detroit Minneapolis Washington 
New York | 
Concrete for Perman 
BRS eR ee 
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Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range? 


IF NOT, COME TO CLOVERLAND—WHERE 
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SHEEP CLOVER HAY 
HAVE YIELDS 
GREEN THREE TONS 

NUTRITIOUS PER ACRE; 
GRASS BEST 

ALL WINTER 
SUMMER; SHEEP FEED 

NO WSR teeth cate ee gate poy IN 
DROUGHT ; = ; THEZWORLD 


AN Waak 


Western We have 
Stockmen tracts of cut- 
and Farmers over lands 
have best of all sizes 
uf Bess for practical 
with Sheep | 

stockmen 
and Cattle; wh m 

0 
Read each ii : 
sare of this succeed in 
magazine a permanent 
carefully. manner. 


WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION 


maces avo rasa suse wns rr ast | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 


YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


a lll ee “In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 
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Special Sale of 


Tire Mileage 


Buy your tire mileage 
at the lowest market 
price, byusing Amazon 
Supertires! 

The combination of rein- 
forced carcase strength and 
a long-wearing tread of a 
fine grained, velvety texture 
is absolute assurance of 
mileage far in excess of the 
guarantee of 5000 miles! 


A satisfied customer is always a 
permanent one, and we pride our- 
selves on the fact that very, very 
few tire users ever change from 
Amazon. 

WHY DON'T YOU 
TRY ONE? 


——— 


Cloverland Distributors: .NORTHERN HARDWARE AND SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, Menominee, Michigan. Cloverland Dealers! Write us for agency 
proposition. Ask your dealer about Amazon Supertires. 


kk 
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| Tus company paid, in cash, 

to Michigan and Wisconsin 
farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
for the 1918 season, the sum of | 


Kk 


$425,000 


Geo. W. McCormick, Manager 


| Menominee River Sugar Co. — 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN | 


The Harmon Shorthorns 


HERD BULL COLLYNIE CULLEN 5TH 562994 


He is a grandson of Avondale and one of the good bulls of the 
breed. He heads a select collection of matrons and my aim is to pro- 
duce the kind of cattle that will make good. 

Am offering for sale two young bulls and can spare a few females 
that are safe in calf to the service of this great bull. 

Write for prices or come and inspect my herd. Yattle tuberculin tested 


LOUIS HARMON, Cornell, 


DELTA 
County 


Michigan 


* | 
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Farm Management in Relation to Profitable Crops 
(Continued from Page 10) q 


and in sufficient number so _ they 
could be handled in a proper rotation 
system. These plans are not set 
forth to be adopted, but merely to 
show how many farms could be im- 
proved through the proper location of 
buildings, in lessening the cost of 
management and giving to the place 
a more attractive appearance. 

It costs less to clear in straight 
lines. It costs less to farm in straight 
fields. It costs less to operate a 
farm with the buildings properly lo- 
cated. The receipts are greater from 
the farm run in a proper rotation sys- 
tem. So where is the argument for 
timothy farming and that in irregular 
fields? 

One may think it strange that I 
should dwell at such great length upon 
the system of proper location of farm 
buildings and fields. But should any 
arise, would say that buildings and 
fields are one of the very first 
C-R-O-P-S planted and that will not 
pay any settler to put them in broad- 
cast. 

It is much easier to have a system 
to work by on the farm with the 
proper buildings, correctly located 
than without. Itis also easier to have 
a system to work by in the caring of 
livestock in these buildings than for 
general farm work. Rain, snow, freez- 
ing, thawing, sickness of both farm 
animals and farm help, plant  dis- 
eases, insects, breakage of farm equip- 
ment and what not, often tend to 
break up the system for farm work. 
These obstacles make it very difficult 
to know what is best to do and how 
to do it the quickest and cheapest 
way. Such conditions make it very 
necessary that the manager have an 
alert, active and elastic mind in order 
that he may be able to grasp the situ- 
ation and manage his help to the best 
advantage. No set of rules can be 
set down and strictly adhered to. 
Every farmer must study his own 
situation and act according to his own 
best judgment. 

A few good practices which will aid 
in taking advantage of many incon- 
veniences are: Doing of many detail 
jobs on rainy days, as cleaning, 
straightening and hanging grain bags, 
sewing harnesses, repairing farm ma- 
chinery, cleaning buildings, cleaning 
farm seeds, picking up litter around 
the farm buildings, cutting and split- 
ting wood, etc. Doing these little 
chores at odd times helps to keep 
things ready when needed and im- 
proves the looks of the place. Per- 
sonally, I have found it a most 
splendid practice to have a small note 
book in which to take notes of all de- 
tails that can be done on rainy days. 
A rainy day, rightly used, is often 
more valuable to the farm than a 
clear one, not including the benefit it 
may have upon the crops. No real 
farmer will go to the hay for a sleep 
on a rainy day, nor allow his men to 
do so, 

Fields should be properly managed 
as well as the farm help. To do this, 
an extra good crop rotation system 
should be put into operation and 
worked as much as possible. It is 
very difficult to say what crops will 
make the best rotation for Cloverland, 
because of her very great variation of 
soils and climate. The following ones 
have been found to work very well on 
the station and some other localities. 
I would advise that every farmer con- 
sider with his county agricultural 
agent the proper rotation for him to 
work: 

Three-Year Rotation for Frost Belt. 


Barley, Oats Rye, Wheat 
Clover 
Roots and Potatoes 


Four-Year Rotation for Frost Belt. 
Oats, Rye 
Roots, Potatoes 
Barley, Wheat 
Clover 
By correctly working the first rota- 
tion of three years, one can obtain 
three crops from one plowing, pro- 
viding the soil is strong enough and 
free from weeds. It would be neces- 
sary to plow for roots and potatoes. 


By keeping this crop well cultivated | 
and free from weeds, the soil could 
be harrowed smooth and sown to any | 
one of the nurse crops named and 
seeded to clover at the same time, 

Four crops can be obtained from 
the second system, with two plowings, 
such as outlined in the first. It would 
be necessary to plow for oats and rye, 
and for roots and potatoes. 

The following rotation is consider’ 
ed a good one for portions of Clover. 
land out of the late spring frost. 
and early fall frost belts, where the 
soil is strong: 


Five-Year Rotation. 


Oats, Rye 
Potatoes, Corn (for either silage 
or grain) 
Wheat, Barley seeded to clover 
Clover 
Clover 


: With ordinary conditions two plow-) 
ings are sufficient for these five crops 
-—one for the potatoes and corn, and 
one for the oats and rye. It would 
be necessary to cultivate the land 
thoroughly when growing potatoes 
and corn, and to keep it free from 
weeds. Where any two crops are 
mentioned it is meant that if one 
wished a diversity of crops he could 
grow one on one part of the field and 
one on the other. If one wished to 
grow peas it would be well to sub- 
stitute them for either the oats or 
rye. 

Barley and wheat are taken as 
nurse crops for clover, because they 


do not actually grow as_ rank as| 
either oats and rye, hence do not 
shade the ground as much. This 


condition permits the clover to grow 
larger and a better stand is assured, 

Manure should be applied to each 
field at least once in each rotation 
period, The preferable time is afte! 
harvesting the oats or rye, or after 
the first cutting of clover hay. It 
will spread easier at these times and 
will tend to stimulate larger yields 
of either grain or hay. If applied 
as a top dressing after the first cut 
ting of clover, manure will usually 
increase the second-year clover crop 
The time of application should guil 
the convenience and purpose of the 
operator, as near as possible. Ne 
set time can be made and carried out} 


As so much has already been written 
in The Cloverland Magazine about 
the different varieties of grain most 
suitable for growing in this country, 
I do not think that point needs fur: 
ther emphasizing. If I were to say 
anything I could only repeat wha 
has already been so ably set fort 
by J. W. Weston and B. P. Pattison. 

No rule of farm management no! 
farm cropping should lose sight o! 
the livestock phase. The above ro 
tation systems exclude this part 0! 
the farm work. To leave this part o! 
the agricultural industry out of con 
sideration in the operation of a farm 
would spell disaster. The  reasor 
livestock and pasturing was not men 
tioned in the rotation systems wai 
because Cloverland has so man) 
hundreds of thousands of acres 0) 
cut-over lands not in shape to grow 
anything but grasses for the farmers 
livestock. This makes it unneces 
sary to place pasturing in the rota 
tion systems, in most instances . 

It is necessary to have livestock il 
order to have manure for the fields 
To run a farm on the systems give! 
without the application of manure @ 
least once within the four or five 
year period would surely place man) 
Cloverland farms where many 9 
those in the east are today. We a 
not want the task of reclaiming aD} 
of Cloverland farms, nor do we wis! 
to place such a burden upon our chil 
dren. We must keep Cloverlan( 
acres productive, and to do so ever! 
farmer must keep sufficient livestocl 
to furnish the required amount 0 
manure and see that it is applie 
regularly to her fields. 

Livestock farming provides th 
most economic way for marketinj 
farm produce. Farm produce fed i! 


= 
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well balanced rations to the right 
kind of livestock will pay the farmer, 
with average conditions, more for his 
srops than he would receive if he 
marketed them. By this method 
lnost everything grown on the farm 
san be returned, and that which is 
old on the market consists of the 
lninimum amount of bulk; hence it is 
nuch cheaper’ to transport. Live- 
tock farming also provides for equal 
Nistribution of farm work, making it 
hossible and profitable to keep farm 
hands throughout the year. 

The kinds of livestock most suited 
'o this country are the ones which 
‘he individual takes the most liking. 
‘fhe man who likes sheep farming 
‘he best, that is the kind for him to 
‘ollow. The man who likes dairy- 
ng the best, that is the kind for him 
o put into practice, The same thing 
van be said of the party favoring 
yeef cattle. There are many farmers 
naking a success from each of these 


CLOVERLAND 


phases of agriculture in Cloverland. 

To summarize the foregoing, I 
would say that livestock farming 
along with hay and grain farming is 
absolutely necessary for the success- 
ful farmer and for the success and 
growth of Cloverland. Every farmer 
in Cloverland should practice some 
good rotation system, feed his crops 
as much as possible to livestock, save 
the manure and return it to the fields 
regularly, have definite and well laid 
plans for conducting his business 
along profitable lines, have his build- 
ings located for appearance and con- 
venience and to correspond to the 
size of his land and value of his 
business, and to have his fields laid 
out for the greatest convenience to 
the buildings and for the least cost 
of operation. To have all of this 


requires system of thought, system 
of plans, system of arrangements, 
system of work and a_ systematic 


attitude. 


Feeding Whole Grain Not Profitable 


JHE feeding of whole grain to 
f cows, a practice much employed 
'“~ in some parts of the state, is a 
‘ruitful source of loss to Michigan 
sarmers, according to the experiment 
tation of the Michigan Agricultural 
follege. A number of trials conduct- 
‘d recently by the experiment station 
_ave brought out the fact that if corn 
‘nd oats are ground before feeding 
0 cows, much less will be lost than 
{the grain is fed whole. In the case 
'f whole corn fed to cows, it was 
yund that 22.75 per cent passed 
hrough the digestive tract without 
,enefit to the animal, while of whole 
‘orn and oats, 26.46 per cent was 
vasted. , 

_During the same experiment it 
ras learned that it seldom if ever 
‘ays to feed ground grain to calves, 
nat it sometimes pays to feed 
‘round grain to yearlings. Where 
‘hole corn was fed to calves, only 
28 per cent of it was lost, while 
“ith whole oats, only 2.98 per cent 


j 


was lost. Of whole corn fed to year- 
lings, 10.77 per cent of it passed 
through the digestive tract without 
being assimilated. 

The conclusion reached by the ex: 
perimenters was that it always pays 
to grind grain for old stock, that it 
sometimes pays to grind corn for 
yearlings, and that usually it does 
not pay to grind corn or oats for 
calves. 

There was also a_ greater. loss 
where corn and oats were fed mixed 
to cows than when either was fed 
alone. 


Richard S. Powell, during the past 
eighteen years cashier of the First 
National Bank of Iron Mountain, ten- 
dered his resignation for effect March 
1st. Mr. Powell has accepted the 
position of active vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Appleton, 
Wis., one of the most solid financial 
institutions in that state. 


The Keweenaw Land 
) Association Ltd. 


} 
k 
j 
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— OFFERS — 


‘Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M.LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, 7reas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
_ 


The First National Bank 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Commercial Banking, Business conducted in all 


its branches, including 


Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 
Collections, Bond Department, 


Savings Department, 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS AMD INDIVIDUALS INVITED 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk Iline railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. 


For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to sult purchasers. 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chatham-Trenary Land Co. 


25,000 Acres First Class Farming and Grazing Lands for 
Sale in Chatham-Trenary District. From One Section to 
Five Solid Body. 


Office: Marquette National Bank Bldg., Marquette, Mich. 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 
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True Land Value Is Based on What It Will Earn 


(Continued from Page 14) 


where it is forced to settle on the bot- 
tom because of the greater solubility 
of salt. Many of our mark beds which 
supply us with liming material were 
formed as above. There is no ques- 
tion but that the water carries away 
a great deal of our lime. The greater 
the rainfall the greater the loss pro- 
viding the precipitation was steady 
enough to allow the water to sink 
through the soil. 

In sections of little rainfall and 
rapid evaporation the percolating wa- 
ter is soon directed backward and up- 
ward to the surface of the soil. The 
evaporation leaves the soluble com- 
pounds on the surface and the soil be- 
comes an alkali due to the detrimen- 
tal excess of bases on the surface, So 
we see that little rainfall and rapid 
evaporation brings the lime and other 
bases to the surface while generous 
rainfall and percolation is constantly 
robbing the soil of its lime and other 
losses. 

Take for instance, our county where 
the annual rainfall ranges from 36 
inches in the southern part to 44 
inches in the northern part. There is 
bound to be excessive leaching of lime 


if the rain is of such nature that most 
of it goes down through the soil rather 
than running off the surface. Of 
course we prefer to have the water 
percolate through the soil rather than 
run off the surface and wash the 
fields. 

There is no use of condemning the 
weather man for the operations of his 
rainfall. These conditions are to be 
met and dealt with and man has it 
within his power to cope with the sit- 
uation. 

The lime and other bases are more 
soluble than organic and mineral 
acids and the compounds that form 
these acids. Anyhow we can recol- 
lect drinking good “hard water” but 
have no recollections of drinking acid 
or sour water. Because of the greater 
solubility of lime and other bases, the 
acids accumulate in the soil. Man 
may not understand why nature per- 
mitted such a practice but bear in 
mind that nature never made a mis: 
take. It has a purpose in its practice. 

Nature created weeds and someone 
has said that even weeds are benefi- 
cial in that they compel a man to culti- 


6 STALKS ONLY.. 
Mention this Paper when you write us as there are some 
that object to your knowing the TRUTH ABOUT OUR 
PRODUCTS. 


Sweepstakes Pedigree 
Seed Corn 


(Copyright, 1915.) 


YOU. BETTER KNOW THE TRUTH 
about this wonderful SEED CORN and our 
other SEEDS and SEED GRAINS before 
sending your order for your needs for this 
‘season to anyone. 


“GRAND CHAMPION and SWEEPSTAKES 
(Brands) 


SEEDS 


(Copyright, 1916.) 
Are our Exclusive Property and this advertisement is to 
inform the Public THAT: Any one using either of these 
‘names without authority from us or without A CERTIFI- 
CATE OF AGENCY Signed by us, tn the advertising of 
SEED PRODUCTS or vending same in any manner, ig 
‘an Imposter and is liable to prosecution under the Copy- 
right Law as well as anyone who aids or abets such in- 


fringement of our rights. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF RELIABLE 
DEALERS AND THOUSANDS 
OF FARMERS 
Handling and Planting Our 
SEEDS and SEED CORN. 


This Cut introduces to you MR. H. B. HUBBARD, 
who is one of the PIONEER SEED DEALERS of New 
York State and to him as well as the FARMERS near 
ana far {nm Cortland County there is Nothing like 
SWEEPSTAKES. 25 TONS SILAGE PER ACRE. 
Planted May 25, 6 In. high July 1; 14 ft. high Aug. 20 
and eared. Sept. 11, ready for SILO CUTTING; Sept. 19, 
cut for HUSKING. 

f [Silage 29 tons. 
2 YIELDS .: { Husked Corn, 175 bu. per acre. 
{ (Some fully matured for seed.) 
We have other evidence of worth, 
We have prepared for this. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 


International Consolidated Record Ass'n, Ino, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WHEN THE FARMER GROWS SWEEPSTAKES HE HAS THE 
FACTS WHEN_HE FEEDS IT._ 


stating size of tract desired. 


HOUGHTON 


Cut-Over Grazing and Farming Lands 


in Four Cloverland Counties 


Tracts from one section to twenty. 
include some cleared and improved property. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland”’ 


If desired can in- 
Write us 


MICHIGAN 


vate his corn if he wants it to suc- 
ceed. The cultivation not only kills 
the weeds but improves the physical 
condition of the soil. Life wouldn’t 
contain much satisfaction if we didn’t 
have to fight, plan, and think for 
what we get against the forces of na- 
ture. 

Remember that the best farm prac- 
tice that you can install will still per 
mit of some loss of lime if only a lit- 
tle. Either you or your successor will 
apply lime to your soil some day. 
There is no better time to do a thing 


than when it should be done. Do ita 
little bit sooner if possible. 
Lime has a tendency to loosen 


heavy clay soils thereby making them 
easier to work and warmer. The 
looser soil has better reaction. A sandy 
soil is improved in its water holding 
capacity. As amatter of fact, all soils 
are improved physically by the appli- 
cation of lime. I recall an acre of 
heavy, wet clay soil that had an appli- 
cation of several tons of refuse lime. 
This material was applied in the 
spring and disced in. Before fall the 
soil was porous and appeared as if 
angle worms had been working it 
over. While lime is improving the 
physical condition of soils, it is also 
neutralizing any acids accumulating 
in the soil. The neutralization of the 
acids brings the soil to a neutral state 
at least and may allow the bases to 
predominate. The nitrogen fixing bac- 
terian can then thrive and nitrifica- 
tion goes on. Available, soluble ni- 
trogen means better plant growth. 
Many farmers have reported better- 
colored, heavier, and earlier-maturing 
crops on soils where lime was applied. 
We may assume that lime unlacks 
other necessary plant foods. Lime is 
a valuable and necessary element in 
the decomposition of farm and green 
manures and various commercial fer- 
tilizers. The Ohio Station says that 
“every fertilizing material, including 
manure, depends on the lime supply.” 

Some say it is not; but calcium, a 
constituent of lime, is a very impor- 
tant plant food. In fact calcium is 
credited with a high percentage of 
the ash of plants especially in the 
case of alfalfa and other legumes. If 
calcium plays such an important part 
in plant life it surely could be put on 
the same basis as a fertilizer, Besides 
supplying plant food, lime has the 
other great chemical and physical in- 
fluences on soil. 

The following table taken from Hart 
and Tottingham gives the composi- 
tion of the ash of plants. Notice the 
lime figures in comparison with those 
of potash and phosphorus. Commer- 
cial fertilizers, complete and incom- 
plete, play up the latter of these con- 
stituents including nitrogen. 
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ply of magnesium in the soil is 
about one-fourth as great as 
sium. Because it supplies calciun 
and magnesium, limestone is: extreme 
ly important as a plant food, and ii 
just as much a fertilizer as anythin; 
else applied to the soil to furnish plan 
food. In addition, it has the powe 
to counteract acid in the soil.” 


With the exception of sand, we hay. 
said that most soils have enoug) 
potash to last hundreds of years. 


Nitrogen is a critical element tha 
may be taken from the air and store 
in the soil by the legume plants fror 
inoculated seed. But the legume 
will not thrive in a soil deficient i 
lime, therefore how can men get nitr 
gen back tothe soil if he can’t gro) 
legumes? The inoculated seed wi. 
not better conditions much if the go’ 
is sour because acid interferes wit 
the nitrogen fixing bacteria, Lim 
seems to hold the key to the buildin’ 
up the nitrogen content of the soi 
Lime also unlocks the potash so nece 
sary to plant growth. Lime helps d 
compose green and farm manures ar 
other commercial fertilizers. 


Now for phosphorus.  Phosphoru 
as before noted, plays an importa)! 
part in seed formation. A lack | 
phosphorus means poorly develop 
seed. Even in the case of legun 
hay, where the seed is a small perce!) 
age of the weight, phosphorus is. 
very critical element. Wherever pi, 
tein is found in abundance or at a, 
phosphorus must be present. 

Manure from dairy cattle fed ec- 
centrates may carry  consideral 
phosphorus back to the soil; but t> 
time is here when we could wisely - 
vest in some form of phosphorus asi 
light application to our soils, partir- 
larly to those that grow grains al 
the legume crops. 


It appears that the application f 
lime and phosphates in quantities s{- 
ficient to increase production and t 
the same time leave a little for p- 
manent soil fertility is a good systa 
to practice. The question as 0 
whether that lime and phospho) 
should be of the ground raw rock toh 
may remain a subject for debate. Ry 
ground limestone and rock phosphe 
are nature’s forms which give gd 
results. To subject these materis 
to chemical changes by the use)f 
heat and chemicals may in a Kg 
run be proven a useless and wasteil 
process and an abuse of nature’s1- 
tentions. 


Another example of Hun “Kult” 
and further proof of the “All Highe.” 
Kaiser’s partnership “Mitt Gott” \s 
been received in Ishpeming. This As 
come in the shape of a German fi- 


Ash Constituents 


Per Cent In Pure Ash 


| Potash 


Plant | seoeoreric | time | Magne} 
ci 

Timothy Hay .......-+.0: | 34.69 11.80 | 8.05 3.24 
Clover—Early Bloom...... 32.29 9.64 34.91 10.90. 
Wheat Grain ....--eeeeeeee 31.16 47.22 | 3.25 12.06 
Wheat Straw ...-.-ccsseres 13.65 4.81 5.76 2.48 | 
QaeEVGTAIN “oe a wielele cloie's seis. | 17.90 25.64 | 3.60 | 7.13) 
OBEMSUELAW. © o.cieieieis cre vie asieiors | 26.42 4.59 | 6.97 | 3.66 


While looking over this table please 
note that phosphorus plays a very im- 
portant part in seed formation. Also 
note that lime plays its most import- 
ant part in the stem and leaves and 
that clover makes the heaviest de- 
mand on lime. The potash is im- 
portant in seed and plant, but most 
soils contain so much potash that we 
have little to worry about and the 
lime will make still more available. 

Now the question is: Is lime a fer- 
tilizer? The Prairie Farmer of No- 
vember 1, 1913, has been quoted as 
follows: “The statement is frequent- 
ly made, often by men who ought to 
know better, that lime is of no value 
as a plant food. Calcium, the chief 
constituent of ground limestone, is 
just as much a plant food as_ phos- 
phorus, potassium, or nitrogen, and is 
just as essential to plant growth. Al- 
falfa and clover useitin greater quan- 
tities than they do either phosphorus 
or potassium. In normal prairies 
soils the calcium (lime) supply is only 
one-fourth that of potassium, and the 
loss by leaching is four times as great, 
thus calcium (lime) is sixteen times 
as important as potassium. The sup- 


cer’s dress helmet, received by T0 
dore LaVigne from his brother, !ail 
LaVigne, who is a mess sergean il 
Company B, Sixty-sixth Engines, 
now stationed near Florentine, Frave. 


Sportsmen of Calumet and Lawl 
are circulating a petition requeslé 
the state legislature to change le 
game laws so as to extend the rebit 
season one month. Under the pret 
laws the season closes February 1; 
but copper country hunters assert 1at 
hunting conditions in February 
as good as any months of the winil. 


It is likely that the Houghton [gh 
school will be accepted for enrolhent 
in the Junior Reserve Officers’ Tilt 
ing corps and that within a short me 
one hundred or more boys ofthe 
school will begin taking a stiff ects® 
of military training. 


Negotiations are now under Va 
between the Calumet Y. M. GC, A. a 
and the Michigan Agricultural Coe® 
for a game in Calumet. q 


Over 1,700 “women of 
have registered as voters. 


bao tao 
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ESSA | oe 
| Cir Note 

| the 

| Over Abundance 

| Land of food 


**At work in Cloverland”’ 


Sheep and Cattle 
Will Work for » YOU = 


— ING 


Cloverland 


(The Upper Peninsula of Michigan) 


Cloverland has plenty clover. | 
Cloverland has plenty water. CO ME 
Cloverland has good soil. 
Cloverland has no sheep diseases. 
Cloverland is close to markets. AND 
_ Cloverland climate makes wool. 
_ Cloverland never has a crop failure. 
_ Cloverland has plenty room. SEE 
| Cloverland will help you locate. 


Write to the UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU, Marquette, Mich., J. A. Doelle, Secretary-Mgr. 
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H€ENSEN GLOVES 


“High-Powered” Hands 


FAMOUS man ina recent famous tele- 
gram said: “All honor to the hands of 
America!” You--your hands! They 

are doing their share of the world’s work. Are 
you rewarding them with Hansen protection, 
Hansen flexibility, Hansen style? 


Bad weather has no terrors for motorists or 
drivers who wear Hansen mittens or lined 
gauntlets. Styles for all work, sport or dress. 
If your dealer is not supplied let us know. 
Anyway, write for free book. 500 styles. 
Oo. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


135 Detroit Street 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


Opportunity 


In the Great Iron Mining Section of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


We have cut-over lands suitable for 
grazing or farming for sale and lease at 


a low cost and on easy terms 


Come and visit our town of 


ALPHA 


The Town of Industry in the Heart of the Iron Mining 
District. 


The Nevada Land Co. 


Iron County ALPHA Michigan 


Soy Beans—Questions and Answer, 


April, 191 


By R. V. BROWN, County Agricultural Agent, Neillsville, Wis. 


Q. How long have soy beans been 
grown? 

A. About 5,000 years in Asia but 
they have won popularity in the Unit- 
ed States during the last few years. 

Q.. Will soy beans grow success- 
fully in Clark county? 

A. Yes. They have been grown 
very successfully here for silage and 
that is what we advocate them for. 

Q. Where can we buy soy beans? 

A. Ask your seed dealer for them. 
If he does not handle them, send to 
a seed house. 

Q. Are soy beans as valuable as 
alfalfa for feed? 

A. Yes. They excell in protein 
and oil. 

Q. Why is soy bean silage or soy 
bean-vorn silage better than plain 
corn silage? 

A. The soy beans add the two im- 
portant constituents of milk, which 
are fat and protein. 

Q. Wiil soy beans grow’ under 
corn? 

A. Yes. They take the place of 
weeds, are fifty times as valuable as 
feed, have none of the objections of 
weeds, improve the quality of the 
corn, and if inoculated, improve the 
soil as clover does. 

Q. Have soy beans all the valuable 
characteristics of clover or alfalfa? 

A. Yes. The soy bean has more 
good qualities and none of their 
objections. Clover and alfalfa are apt 
to be mixed with weed seeds. Beans 
are not. Other legumes are subject 
to “winter killing.’ Soy beans are 
annual plants. You plant them in 
the spring and remove them in the 
fall. They may be shifted about the 
farm with the corn. 

Q. Must I buy a separate attach- 
ment for my planter? 

A. After you have grown soy 
beans by mixing one peck with three 
or four pecks of corn you will buy 
the attachment without anyone ad- 
vising you to do so because you will 
know the value of soy beans. 

Q. When should I buy my soy 
bean seed? 

A. Look for it now. You'll get 
the seed cheaper and you'll have it 
when corn planting comes. 

Q. Must I inoculate soy beans and 
what is the advantage? 


A. They will grow without inocu); 
tion in some places but, by all mean; 
inoculate them. Your soil will] } 
greatly enriched by the inoculatio) 
The United States Department ,( 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., wi 
send you a bottle of soy bean inoc) 
lator free if you write for it, 

Q. How dea you inoculate? 

A. Pour the bottle of liquid inoe’ 
lator in a clean hand sprayer such ¢ 
you use for spraying in your garde 
Put the seeds in a tub. Spray the! 
and roll the seed until all have bee 
sprayed. Do this in the shade. The 
put the seeds on a blanket to dy 
Keep the seeds in the shade. Sy 
light will kill the inoculation. 

Q. I do not believe in soy bean! 
Do you think I will ever grow the 
for silage? 

A. Yes. You will when you sg 
the other fellow getting more aj 
better milk from his corn and 8) 
bean silage. 

Q. I do not believe in inoculatic 
Will I ever come to that? | 

A. Yes. You will when yow gs} 
the other fellow getting het} 
stands by inoculation. 

Q. What varieties are you reco, 
mending? 

A. I recommend Early Wiscons, 
Blacks if you wish to grow soy bea; 
and sell them for seed. For sila) 
purposes I am recommending Ito Si, 
Eltons, Medium Gre2n, Early Broy, 
and Mammoth Yellow. We will gr) 
more of the Mammoth Yellow. 


Situated in the upper half of ie 
north temperate zone, the Upyr 
Peninsula of Michigan has sunshe 
more than twelve hours every (y 
in June, the sun shines almost s- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four, T's 
means successful farming, for the jil 
is fertile and its development has oy 
been delayed because of the lae 
operations in lumbering and ming 
which, great as they are and hie 
been, are now to be followed by e 
turning into profitable farms of sci¢ 
7,000,000 acres of rich land, 


Luce county should profit lar¢ly 
within the next few years by thex 
odus of cattle and sheep men fim 
the south and west to Cloverland, | 


De Kol; butter record, 7 days 
31.69; milk record, 654.10. 


record, 487.90. 
1 DAUGHTER— 


Average butter fat test 4.91. 


record, 7 days, 28.85; milk 
record, 503. Average but- 


1 DAUGHTER— 


Princess Sunny Mede Sieges, 5 
year old; butter record, 7 days 


Robert R. Pointer) 


will disperse his entire herd of | 


This herd contains some of the best Hol- 


1 DAUGHTER— stein strains. Two daughters, Concordia) 
record, 7 days, 31.05; milk butter record of 31.69 and 654.10 lbs. milk 


Flint Ferndale Aggie; butter Houwtji Sunlight De Kol, Concordia made 4 
in 7 days. 


Pontiac Agnes Korndyke; but- ; 
ter record at 2 1-2 years old, 
20.05; milk record, 326.50. = Pi 


1 DAUGHTER— All animals tubercular tested. Transfer 
K. P. Queen Burke; _ butter papers same day of Sale. 


tat ft 8 ROBERT R. POINTER & SON 


{ 
31.40; milk record, 467.20. Send for catalog. 830 Ford Bldg., Detroit 


c 


a 
‘ 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 


DAIRY CATTLE} 


on his farm one mile east of Wayne, Mich., 
on Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor Carline, 16) 
miles west of Detroit. 


* cwmorsssiniot, xonaie | Monday, April 21, 1919 


DEARBORN, MICH. 


| 
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Soil Chemistry in Cloverland 


By D. C. LONG, Agricultural Agent, Iron County, Mich. 


} 
'N A COUNTRY which is just being 
_ opened up to agriculture, the idea 
“has always been held that no ferti- 
er need be added to the soil for 
me time, until several crops at least 
ave been taken off the soil. This 
ea is being thrown aside due to 
periments with soils. The three 
'incipal plant food elements nec- 
ssary in a soil are nitrogen, phos- 
jorus and potash. Different soils 
lek one or more of these three ele- 
'ents in different degrees. 

| By experiment, it is found that 
hen one or more of these elements 
' lacking, it may be supplied by the 
Adition of some substance contain- 
'g the needed food. Thus turning 
der clover and grasses supply nitro- 
on to the soil, as also does manure of 
‘1 kinds. Then we have the so- 
led commercial fertilizers, which 
in be sceured to supply any food ele- 
ent desired, and in almost any pro- 
yrtion desired. 

If a field has not as much of one of 
‘ese foods as the crop growing on 
'demands phosphate is used with an 
plication of manure. The following 
tperiments have been selected to 
ow what the phosphate will do. 

‘In Menominee county it was tried 
i oats. A field was prepared and 
fanted and divided into three plots. 
‘ot 1 had no fertilizer treatment and 
felded 50 bushels per acre. Plot 2 had 
0 inches acid phosphate per acre 
id yielded 96 bushels per acre. Plot 
‘had 200 inches acid phosphate per 
re and yielded 119 bushels per acre. 
‘This same fertilizer was applied to 
‘meadow, one part of which was left 
i treated. The untreated portion 
jelded one ton per acre and_ the 
sated portion two tons per acre. 
In Menominee county oats seeded 
| 1917 were fertilized with the phos- 
vate at the rate of 400 inches per 
ire. The effect on their growth and 
ld was easily seen. To correct 
lis condition, we determined what 
ji2 element is that is lacking, and 
(en add that to the soil in some way. 
‘te adding of nitrogen by applying 
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Per acre. 


manure is common, the most people 
do not understand the real change 
that it makes. They only know that 
it makes the crops do better. 

It has been found that the soils of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan are 
generally lacking in phosphorus, and 
so to get the best results in most 


cases an application of said phos- 
phate, supplying the phosphorus, 
gives very good results, returning 


high interest on the money invested. 
During the past year several experi- 
ments were carried on throughout the 
Upper Peninsula by farmers, assisted 
by the county agent, with acid phos- 
phate on different crops. It has been 
found that the best results come when 
the phosphate is used with an appli 
cation of manure. They had been seed- 
ed to timothy and clover. Part of the 
field was left unfertilized. This 
yielded hay at the rate of a little over 
one-half ton per acre, while the part 
that had the fertilizer on the year 
before went two tons to the acre. 

In Iron county, Amos Ishmay ex- 
perimented with it on his farm in 
1916. This was with potatoes. He 
had several strips treated differently 
as to fertilizers. The strips untreat- 
ed with either manure or phosphate 
yielded 211 bushels per acre. The 
strip treated with manure at the rate 
of about ten loads to the acre yielded 
237 bushels per acre. A strip treat- 
ed the same as to manure but with 
100 pounds of acid phosphate to the 
acre yielded 356 bushels. The 
potatoes were more uniform, smooth- 
er, and freer from scab where the acid 
phosphate was used. 

Phosphate is around $35 per ton 
this year. A good application is 200 
to 250 pounds per acre, applied with 
manure. A good way to apply it is 
to scatter it on the load of manure 
in the spreader. In this way it will 
feed off quite evenly. It may be 
broadcasted on also, 


There is not a city in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico or Wyoming as 
large as Escanaba. 
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250,000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 


Terms reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 
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THE 
WINNING | 
FEED 
COMBINATION), 


ys Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy’ Ration we have 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 


exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you. can easily and quickly proportion 


the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions. to meet the individual needs of each cow and 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the same 
time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Qalsmpany scress Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in tracts 
to suit the purchasers 
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Grazing Lands 


in Cloverland 


Good soil; fine water; solid 
sroupings; near settled 
communities; good roads; 
excellent schools; excellent 
shipping facilities. 


For Sale or Lease 


Prices and Terms Right 


The CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
NEGAUNEE, Land Department MICHIGAN 


WILLIAM S. CHAPIN 


FARM and TIMBER 


LANDS 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


A MICHIGAN BARGAIN 


This land must be sold to settle estate. 20,000 acres, 
abundant springs and creeks. 
Special price made for first section sold. 


Will be sold from $9.00 to $12.00 per acre. 


Write for further particulars to 


E. L. STANFORD 


MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


Gillett’s Great Midwinter Fair — 


By ROBERT A. AMUNDSON 


Agricultural Agent, Oconto County, Wisconsin 


HE Oconto County Grain and Po- 

tato Growers’ association, Cco- 

operating with the Gillett Ad- 
vancement Association, held their 
first annual mid-winter fair and farm- 
ers’ institute at Gillett, Wis., Thurs- 
day and Friday, Feb. 27th and 28th, in 
the association hall. The Oconto 
County Grain and Potato Growers’ 
association, which was organized last 
spring by R. A. Amundsen, emergency 
agent, have been very active so far 
in promoting the interests of Oconto 


Mr. Amundson is a Northern 
Wisconsin Hustler 


county. For the first time in many 
years, Oconto county was represent- 
ed at the State Fair, at the State 
Potato show, and as still another 
means of bringing the possibilities of 
Oconto county before the public they 
put on the first Grain and Potato show 
ever held in Oconto county. 

A liberal contribution of prizes 
offered by Oconto county business 
men, and $100 by the county board, 
all helped to make it a big and suc 
cessful fair. The Oconto County Re- 
porter, the Oconto County Grain and 
Potato Growers’ association, the 
Oconto Lumber company, the O conto 
Chamber of Commerce, Gillett Public 
Service company, John J. Caldwell 


April, 19. 


(Oconto), J. M. Anderson (Gilleti 
Gillett Advancement  associatio 
Oconto Falls State Bank, Citizey 
State Bank (Gillett), and A. Pier 
(Oconto), contributed the handson 
trophy cups. 

The Gillett Advancement assgogj 
tion took an active part in the ghe 
and was a great help in caring for 
large number of exhibits, both fro 
the farmers and the commercial me 

The grain exhibits were arranged ; 
shelves along one side of the lar, 
hall. All the grains were exhibit) 
n “squat” pails of one size and ma) 
a very attractive looking display, ( 
the other side of the hall were boot! 
occupied by commercial  exhibi) 
About 350 samples of Oconto coun 
farm products were on exhibit. T 
excellent wheat and large number | 
entries showed that Marquis whe 
in Oconto county is a money mak’ 
for the farmer. Peas and oats al) 
had a great number of exhibitors, | 

Among the speakers during the ty 
days were: Mr. Bussey, Omro; F. | 
Swoboda, Antigo; G. W. McCormi, 
Menominee, Mich.; C. A. LeCla, 
Madison; N. W. Albertz, Madison; | 
A. Rasmussen, Oshkosh; R. A, Amu: 
sen, Oconto, and Mrs. CC. Hat, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Although a snow storm set z | 
Friday, the total attendance at | 
meetings was about one thousand! 

Everybody seemed _ well pleasi 
with the fair and the most comm) 
remark of the farmer was: “Tl 3 
back next year with an exhibit bigt 
and better than ever before.” 


‘| 


Texas Fights Drought; 
Cloverland Offers Remey 


(Continued from Page 5) | 


they are bound to succeed, and hp 
develop the agricultural resourcesf 
this cut-over section. With Texass 
the breeding grounds for cattle mn 
of America today, when once they \t 
finishing ranches in Cloverland, tly 
will have an unequalled combinatil. 
By shipping good cattle from Texaso 
Cloverland’s grasses and grains IT 
finishing, it will be possible to sp 
some prize winners to the great mr 
kets, which are only a night’s Te 
from here. 

If a cattle man can make a livingn 
West Texas under conditions tit 
have existed there for the past §/- 
eral years, he should get rich in 4) 
verland. | 


he Delta 


The Leading Hotel of 


ESCANABA 


Fire-proof and up-to-date in 
every way. 

Cafe and Lunch Room in con- 
nection. 


WISCONSIN HOTEL CO., Props 
A. N. Merritt, Mer. Escanaba, Mich. 


Porthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses fe |} 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Trainin{ 
Home Ficonomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 


Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS !. BOWSON, Secretary 


First National Bank | 
of Iron Mountain | 3 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 | ; 


Officers: 


E. F. Brown, President; Cc ma 
berly, Vice-President; we: J. Cud 
lip, Vice-President; F. J. Oliver 


Cashier; E. E. 
Cashier. 


Edlund, Assistan 


Directors: 

EY, Brown. Cr Kimberly, W H 
Scanaling, xa Bjorkman, W. J. Cud) 
Pierce, Jr:, R. Ci Brown 


ing, G. ye Fugere. 


Splendid Facult |) 


JAMES H. KAYE, Presider) || 
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Ask the Cloverland Farmer 
Who Owns a CASE 


Ridgeland, Wis., 
March 3, 1919. 
Mr. W. F. Scoular, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Dear Sir:—I must write you a 
few lines and let you know how 
I like my tractor, the little Case 
as they call it, as I have plowed 
some of the toughest pasture 
sod, and went up some _ steep 
grades with three plows, 14”, 
and I didn’t have any trouble 
to pull them. I had some pow- 
er to spare and I was in an old 
field that has been in pasture 
for seven years, and dry at 
that. I think the 9-18 is a 
dandy and in the belt it is a 
dandy—pulls an 18” silo filler, 
the Ohio. Yours truly, 

E. W. VERGEN, 
Rice Et. 2; Ridgeland, Wis. 


Hamilton, Mich., 
April 20, 1917. 
Mr. L. D. Jennings, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Dear Sir:—Regarding the 9-18 
tractor. We have given it a 
good trial, yesterday, on kero- 
sene oil, and it works better 
than the other tractors around 
here. It has lots of power and 
uses only a little oil. We plow- 
ed all the afternoon and we 
filled the tank when we started, 
and last night the parties who 
were there looked at the tank 
and they were all _ surprised 
that it used such a small 
amount of fuel. The tractor 
will do all they claim. We 
had on 2 14” plows and we are 
thinking about putting on three 
plows for loose ground, and for 
sod two plows. 

You have the best tractor 
there is made. 

H. J. LAMPEN. 


Morenci, Mich., 
April 25, 1917. 
J. I. Case T. M. Co., 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Gentlemen:—January, 1917, I 
purchased through your local 
dealers, Miller & Deyo, of Mo- 
renci, Michigan, a Case 9-18 
Tractor, and 2 Bottom 14” 
Grand Detour Plow. 

Have used my tractor for 
hauling on the road, and have 
pulled two wagons loaded with 
logs, weighing approximately 
8,000 pounds, over some roads 
that had grades of 30%. Using 
it on belt work have pulled a 
six roll McCormick Husker to 
capacity, the motor having 
plenty of reserve power. 

Plowing, the tractor and 
plows worked exceptionally well 
and in some fields have pulled 
the two plows 7” deep up grades 
of 15%, without any difficulty. 


ke Lo. a 


On the way to Prosperity with a Case 15-27 Kerosene Tractor, pull- 
ing three 14-inch Grand Detour Plows in tough sod. Under favorable 
conditions this same Tractor handles four plows. Note that you are 
looking against the furrow slices, which would disclose any imper- 
fections of the work done by the plows. Such plowing as this can- 
not be excelled. 


Have plowed on the average 
of 6 to 7 acres per day of ten 
hours, using about 2% gallons 
of kerosene per acre, and a 
little more than % of a gallon 
of lubricating oil per day. 
The outfit has given entire 
satisfaction, and I would like 
to advise anyone who is think- 
ing of purchasing a tractor to 
thoroughly investigate the Case 
before he decides. It is light 
in weight, has plenty of power, 
in fact much more than I ex- 
pected; is easy to start and 
operate, is completely enclosed, 
the gears running in an oil 
bath; in fact, it is the best 
constructed machine that has 
come into this section of the 
State. Yours truly, 
TRIEVER SMITH, 
Morenci, Mich. 


April 25, 1917. 
J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen:—We purchased 
one of your 9-18 Oil Tractors 
and two bottom 14” Grand 
Detour Plows this Spring 
through your local dealers, 
Miller & Deyo, of Morenci, 
Michigan, after investigating 
several makes of tractors and 
plows. 

We have used our outfit for 
plowing, the tractor having am- 
ple power to handle the two 
bottom plows easily under all 
conditions, plowing on an aver- 
age of 7 to 8 inches deep. The 
plows work nicely and turn a 
good furrow, and they are 
easily adjusted. 


We have also used our trac- 
tor on a road grader having an 
8’ blade, for scraping roads, 
replacing six horses. This lit- 
tle tractor is a wonder, it is 
easy to start and operate and 
very handy to get around with. 
It burns kerosene successfully 
without any trouble whatever; 
in fact, the tractor and plows 
have worked to our. entire 
satisfaction, and we can recom- 
mend it to anyone wishing to 
buy a tractor. 

Respectfully yours, 
SOUTH MEDINA STOCK CoO., 
By William Double, 

Morenci, Michigan. 


February 1, 1918. 
J. I. Case T. M., Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: — Regarding the 
Case 9-18 Tractor, Silo Filler 
and Plows I purchased of you 
last summer, will say I am 
more than pleased with the 
performance of each of those 
machines, and my only regret 
is that I did not get 8-14 inch 
plows instead of two, as the 
engine certainly develops am- 
ple power to pull three 14” 
bottoms, 

It also is a dream of an out- 
fit when pulling your No. 12 
Silo Filler. It handles it at 
full capacity without a grunt. 

Will be in the market for one 
of your 20” Thresher this sea- 
son to help keep this faithful 
little 9-18 horse busy. 


Very sincerely, 
C. W. NICHOLAS, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Minong, Wis. 


Prairie Farm, Wisc. 
Jo. CasesT..M. Co: 

Dear Sirs:—I am using one 
of your 9-18 kerosene tractors 
and plows and was more than 
surprised. Am plowing three 
14” bottoms on heavy clay soil 
and stoney land. Can plow 
seven acres 7 inches deep up 
10 and 15% grade with three 
bottoms on ten to eleven gal- 
lons of kerosene. This tractor 
does more than is claimed for 
it. Am finding it very handy 
for road work. 


Yours truly, 
CHAS. SIEBERG, 
Prairie Farm, Wisc. 


COMMUNITY FARMS CO. 
(Incorporated) 
626 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


This letter written at the 
Farm, Alger, Mich.: 


Dec. 14, 1918. 
Mr. Miller, 
Branch Manager, 
The J. I. Case Co. 

Dear Sir:—I feel it my duty 
to write you relative to the 
9-18 Tractor and 20x36 Grain 
Separator purchased from your 
company last summer, 

After threshing 85 jobs, in- 
cluding grain, beans and peas, 
which to me seems a fair test, 
and places me in a position to 
speak authentic. 

I take pleasure in saying that 
all doubts of your 9-18 tractor 
being large enough to handle 
the 20x36 separator has been 
removed from my mind. 

To my knowledge each of 
our customers have been more 
than pleased with the perform- 
ance of what I term a well 
balanced threshing outfit. 

The good results of the bean 
attachment, which was pur- 
chaged later and added to the 
machine for the fall bean 
threshing was a surprise to 
many of our neighbors, who 
had told me previous that a 
grain thresher could not be con- 
verted into a bean threshing 
outfit. 

The service rendered by your 
company, with a branch house 
so centrally located is an item 
of vital importance and should 
not be overlooked by any pros- 
pective buyer; in fact, this 
and the merits of your ma- 
chines have caused my com- 
pany to anticipate a full equip- 
ment of Case machinery, which 
will include another tractor. 
Yours respectfully, 

The Community Farms Co., 


C. ROBINSON. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


700 State Street 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Factory Branch for Northern Wisconsin and 


Michigan 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


PA 


lis 
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Becomea I rained Nurse 


and receive pay while you are in the training school 


St. Joseph's 
Hospital 


Menominee, Michigan 
One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 


physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 


from home. 


Open only to young women of good character, 


High School graduates or two years’ High School work. This 
Training School is non-sectarian. Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. 


for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 


dress, 


Menominee, Michigan. 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 


land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 


These lands 


are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 


The Joke Is On Those Who | 
Don’t Believe It | 


April, 191 
| 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


EL PRATT, an experienced and 

well-known sheepman, who has 

taken over a large Cloverland 
acreage for sheep range, after a 
most thorough examination covering 
the last year, wrote on March 14, 1919, 
the following characteristic letter over 
his signature to John A. _ Doelle, 
secretary-manager of the Upper Pen- 
insula Development Bureau: 


I can’t say just exactly where I will 
locate until I hear from Mr. Harney, 
but I can tell you what I think of 
Cloverland. 


It is an ideal place to live and has 
more good fellows to the square inch 
than it has Clover, and it has some 
Clover. It lasts way up into Decem- 
ber, just as good as in June, and then 
again in March, when the snow is 
gone, it seems just as good and 
plentiful as ever. Here in Wyoming 
we have all the feed _ cleared 
off in the fall, excepting small 
patches and some on the In- 
dian reservation. But, say, it 
takes some pull to get that, and then 
we wait until spring and have a new 
crop in May. I saw a bunch of 
sheep turned out on the range near 
Escanaba the last of March. They 
wouldn’t even look at the hay, and I 
didn’t blame them, either. The 
ground was covered with blue grass 
and clover and some timothy and 
other grass I didn’t know the name of. 
It seemed to be well started, quite a 
lot of green in the bunches and some 
green clover. It looked like a meadow 
if it wasn’t for the stumps. Your 
pine plains and blueberry flats would 
be great picking here in the spring, 
to say nothing of your clover and 
blue grass, and still every little while 
some one is killed out here quarrel- 
ing over range, and the feed in Clover- 
land is not used. 


For the most part, from Alpena to 
Duluth there are millions of acres 
that domestic stock never have 
used. You can’t see where a bite 
has been take out. There is plenty 
of room in the Great Lakes. region 
called Cloverland to summer and win- 
ter every sheep in the U. S. A., and 
then some, and do it with a greater 
profit than any part is doing at pres- 
ent, 


There has never been as great an 
opportunity in the west for the last 
forty years in the stock game as there 
is in Cloverland today. If you peo- 
ple knew what you had, the wool 
would be floating around in the air 
like cotton around a cottonwood grove. 

In the spring it takes us two weeks 
to get from our summer range to 
market at the best we can do. When 
the market closes today at Chicago 
your commission man knows about 
what it will open at tomorrow. You 
can load up this afternoon or evening 
and be in Chicago in the morning. No 
guess work about it. 

Along the E. & L. S. above Esca- 
naba there is a live bunch of stock- 
men. They all have a siding on 
their land. It could be the same way 
all over or nearly so. Another 
good thing about your part of the 
country is the snow and no thawing 
in the winter. It not only protects 
the feed but the ground as well. As 
I came up from the southern part, in 
March, 1918, the country was flooded 
with water, running everywhere or 
nearly so before I got to Alpena. We 
had to use the track belonging to an- 
other road as our track was under 
water. The continual thawing and 
freezing all winter left so much frost 
in the ground that the later snows 
all run off and it must have been 
several weeks before’ the pastures 
were in shape to put stock in. A nd 
above the line where it doesn’t thaw 
in the winter there wasn’t enough 
frost in the ground but what 
the snow could draw out, and the 
snow sank into the ground and the 
pastures could be used as soon as the 
snow was off. Not even enough mud 


to dirty your shoes and on good cla; 
and clay loam soil. 

George Mashek’s sheep were ou 
and I never saw a band of ewes a. 
fat and with as good a clip in my life 
I would like to know what he got fo 
his clip. After all, 90 per cent o 
our troubles is lack of feed. Yo 
couldn’t run a herder off from hi 
job in Michigan. All he has to doi 
to eat berries and catch fish. 

I asked one of Mr. Grey’s herder 
who came from Idaho, how he like 
herding in Michigan, and he said ; 
was a shame to take the money, The 
would all go to Escanaba Saturda 
night and stay until Monday, Cam! 
tenders and herders, everything ( 
K. when they came back. Nothin 
killed. No mix ups. Nothing t 
bother them. Fat and full, some |], 
ing down, some eating, scattered ove 
the clearing and along the clearin 
and along the stream. Couldn 
imagine anything more peaceful an 
quiet. 

What would happen if our herde) 
and camp tenders all went to tow 
Saturday night and stayed till Mo 
day morning? We just passed a la 
here in Wyoming this winter to mal 
it a misdemeanor to turn a band | 
sheep loose, punished by a fine | 
by imprisonment or both. I ha 
seen herds of sheep on the Big Ho) 
mountains so close in the early pa, 
of the summer that the camp tend’ 
had to herd the sheep while the her 
ers ate their breakfast. 

Our public domain is badly ove 
stocked. Guess the government w 
have to take hold of it like it did t) 
scab and cure it up. They won't], 
yo u overstock the forest reserve ’ 
the Indian reservation. | 

Hope I can get to Cloverland befo: 
lambing and avoid the worst part ! 
the year. When grass is starti; 
the sheep run and are hard to hand) 
and it takes about three _ times } 
many lambing hands here, and sil 
we can’t save the twins. Could: 
raise them if we did, as our lot, 
hard trails to the mountains cut (- 
ery-thing down to the survival of t? 
fittest. | 

When you fellows are_ throu) 
lambing, your troubles are over al 
ours just begin. I got the per cét 
of lambs raised from Alpena to I- 
luth by the different sheepmen al 
they ran all the way from 80 to }) 
per cent. That was made by am 
named Larson, near Bayfield. 3 
had a small band of 600 ewes and 12 
weights ran all the way from 66) 
118 pounds on the market; most f 
them were 80 pounds or better. Hce 
I can make as much as the avera). 

I have made several trips to Clov 
land the last three years, trying ° 
find the Joker. Well, I have fovil 
the joke is on the man that dct 
go there. The boys are all coms 
up to see me when I get located, <d 
if I don’t show them more feed tla 
they ever saw, I will pay the & 
penses. 


J. W. Walton, formerly of Ishpir 
ing, has arrived home from Seoul,2 
Korea. Mr. Walton left his home! 
1914 in company with several ot 
Ishpeming men to sink shafts in tit 
country. He was employed as 4 
shift boss when he first went thi 
but has been in full charge of the® 
velopment work for the past the 
years. He is employed by the Sel | 
Gold Mining company. Capt. Wal/2 
expects to leave Ishpeming duns 
April, and will take his family wh 
him. He reports that weather (0 | 
ditions in Korea are about the sie 
as in Michigan, with the excep)! 
that it never gets so severely (l ' 
in winter or as warm in summer 
we have it here. Capt. Walton as 
raised in Ishpeming at the Salist 
location, and his many friends 4 
pleased to learn of his success » 
wish him well in his new home 
occupation. 
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; 
CHUM 


MILWAUKEE 
STOCK 
YARDS 


The Competitive Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 


Daily Capacity: 
15,000 hogs 2,000 cattle 
5,000 calves 2,000 sheep 


Chicago market prices prevail and at a saving in trans- 
portation and selling expense of from $10 to $30 per car 


NO HOLD OVERS 


All shipments sold on day of arrival. 


DAIRY CATTLE and CALVES A SPECIALTY 


Milwaukee Stock Yards 


AAO 
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(ie Name 


Johnston 


is “Famous for Biscuits’’ 


and has been for more than sixty years 


Our chocolate enrobed specialties 
such as Chocolate Angel Food, 
Chocolate Eclair, Chocolate Fig Cake 
and others are already very popular 
in Cloverland. 


If you have not as yet tried them, 
ask any high-class dealer in yourtown 


“The taste lingers” 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


CLOVERLAND 


| 
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The Care of Lambing Ewes — 


By DUNCAN 


L. McMILLAN 


Extension Specialist in Sheep Husbandry, Marquette 


T IS just as important that ewes 
should have good feed and care 
before lambing as it is after. A 

lamb born from a poorly nourished 
mother has the odds against it right 
from the start, and a large percent- 
age die shortly after birth. In look- 
ing over large numbers of records, 
kept by sheep men, we find that the 
care given just before and after lamb- 
ing determines largely the financial 
success of the flock. Variations of 
from 60 to 125 per cent of lamb crop 
brought to maturity are found among 
farmers having very similar condi- 
tions. 

Start giving a little additional feed 
about a month before lambing, in- 
creasing sufficiently to keep the ewe 
from losing in flesh. One half to a 
pound of oats and bran, barley and 
bran or oats would be plenty, the 
amount depending on the size and 
condition of the ewe. 

A protein feed for roughage, such 
as clover hay, pea straw, or alfalfa, is 
very necessary for the full develop- 
ment of the lamb. No one should 
expect good lambs after feeding tim- 
othy hay alone. 

Exercise is quite important. Ewes 
having free run of a yard is usually 
sufficient. Give plenty of water and 
salt. Small quantities of roots or well 
matured silage is an excellent feed at 
any time, especially so during lamb- 
ing. 

At the time the lamb is expected, 
place the ewe in a small pen by her- 
self, as there is much less danger of 
her disowning her lamb. If the wea- 
ther is cold, the attendant should be 
there to rub the lamb dry and assist 
it in getting its first feed. If the 
lamb becomes chilled and stiff, dip it 
in warm water of blood temperature 
until it warms up, then wrap it up 
with warm cloths and give a feed of 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


warm milk with a little stimulan/ 
such as whiskey, Jamaica ginger, | 

Do not feed much grain for a fey 
days after lambing for fear of mil) 
fever, then gradually increase feec 
If for any reason the ewe fails t 
furnish plenty of milk, cows milk ca’ 
be used to help out. A lamb soo, 
learns to drink from a nursing bo. 
tle. 

When about two weeks old, lamb 
will begin to eat grain. A pen in th 
sheep shed can easily be made wit 
openings large enough to let th 
lambs through, but not the ewe 
where oats and the choicest hay ca) 
be kept at all times for the lambs t 
nibble on. The cheapest gains a1 
made while the lambs are youn) 
A stunted lamb seldom makes | 
profitable sheep. 

Do not fail to dock the tails ar 
castrate when the lambs are ten day 
to two weeks old. There is no da 
ger docking at that time. A castra 
ed lamb always grows and _ fattel) 
better later in the season than | 
ram lamb. 

Directly after shearing, dip _ bo! 
lamb and ewes to kill lice, ticks | 
any skin troubles they might hay 
If you haven’t a tank you wish | 
use for dipping, and have but a fe 
ewes, use a wash tub. Fill it tw 
thirds full with a warm solution mai 
according to directions found on ci 
of sheep dip used. Most of the star: 
ard dips on the market now are goc, 
Wash the sheep and lambs thoroug: 
ly. | 
Castrating, docking and dippis’ 
seem to be neglected the most andi 
my judgment is the greatest cause [ 
loss to the farmer. 


Jacob Scholtzen, of Republic, hs 
completed a successful season of li+ 
ging operations in the Witchlake ¢- 
trict. 


| 
- 
| 
vy, 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 
land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of — 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PANY 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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Cloverland’s Message at Cody, 
Wyoming 


(From the Northern Wyoming Herald, Cody, Wyo., March 5, 1919.) 


' 

\HARLES R. HUTCHESON, editor 
( of the Cloverland Magazine, is a 

booster for Great Lakes cut-over 
| ds, which he regards as the sheep- 
rn’s paradise, and just this side 
t) gates of pearl. He claims his 

‘mtry solves the problem of con- 
gited range conditions of the west 

1 offers opportunities greater than 
ci be had in South America or other 
feign countries. He emphasized 
t) fact that good old U. S. A. offers 
a that can be desired if the sheep 
nn will direct their attention to his 
s tion. 

‘fr. Hutcheson is an enthusiastic 
s aker and puts his message across 
ja striking way. His words are 
pated, strike fire and his rapid fire 
wy of delivery holds the closest at- 
tection. 

‘I have nothing to sell,” were his 
fit words. The growers settled back 
ai wanted more. ‘I have come to 
t¢ you of the opportunities which 
aiit you in the cut-over lands of 
Cverland. Other stockmen have 
fond it O. K, in every respect for 
siamer range, and you can grow the 
eps for wintering as soon as you 
cjir and break the land. 

Cloverland is not a place for a 
ma to come who expects to get rich 
qcek. It is a country that will get 
biter each year you graze the land, 
a’ the land will increase in value 
al make you a lot of money. It is 
alideal sheep country and cattle get 
fe there. We have no poisonous 
wids; no trouble with wild animals. 
W shoot the dogs. We are going to 
mie a great stock country of it. We 
wit western men to come back 
thee with real red blood, who have 
mie a success of the stock business 
oi here in the big west. We are 
017 one night from the greatest live 
st:k market in the world. Our 
gisses are always green. We never 
hie a crop failure. 


(A 


FARMER or 
RANCHMAN! 


| 600-acre farm, 400 acres 
amder cultivation, best of 
oil, 10-room house, 5 big 
yarns, silo. Only two miles 
Tom center of this fast 
growing city. Fenced and 
-ross-fenced. 

About 50 head of cattle, 
ll work horses, complete set . 
of machinery, engines, trac- 
or, grinders, many small 
sheds and big hog house. 
| Owner wishes to retire. 
| irst one here with the 
oney gets a fortune maker. 
Vrite or come. 


R. H. TEEPLE 


Manistique Michigan 


“Iam not going to try to tell you a 
lot of things that it will do for you. 
The feed is there. The water is there. 
We have eight months’ grazing and 
four months’ feeding. We are right 
at the door of the markets. One out- 
fit of 5,200 ewes were wintered there 
last year and they lost but forty-seven 
during the winter. Our farmers never 
have trouble with the sheep diseases 
that you are discussing. They may 
have them later on. Iam not going 
to try and make you believe that ours 
is the only country. 

“Every western stockman that vis- 
ited us last year said that it was the 
best summer range he had ever seen. 
We want you to have your breeding 
and winter range here and a finishing 
range back there where there never 
has been a drought. There is good 
drinking water on every section and 
the land is close to the railroads. 

“Seven Wyoming sheepmen have 
been there and picked out summer 
ranges that they are well pleased 
with. Gentlemen! don’t go out of 
the business that you have been suc- 
cessful in because you are short of 
range. Come to Cloverland. 

“We ask you to come and make us 
a visit and if you find that our claims 
are wrong you will be the first west- 
ern man that has been disappointed. 
We are in this work for national pro- 
duction and development. The land is 
sold or leased at very low prices and 
the terms made to suit your case.” 


Captures Potato Prize 


Wallace Kieger, of Skandia, aged 
eleven years, succeeded in capturing 
first prize at the state potato show. 
He was so notified by R. A. Turner, 
state club leader of the Co-operative 
Wxtension work in agriculture recent- 
ly. This is not the first time that this 
boy has been the victor in a potato 
growing contest. In Marquette coun- 
ty he held the championship of the 
club organized by Simon Anderson, 
and won the first prize at the Mar- 
quette county fair for the best pota- 
toes. Two years ago he won $8 ata 
potato show in Ishpeming. This is 
the second time that the Kieger boy 
has been the champion potato grow- 
er of the various boys’ potato clubs 
of the state. L. R. Walker recently 
returned from Lansing and said that 
there were more than 250 entrie 
in the contest. At the last contest 
in the state young Kieger won as a 
prize a Holstein calf. The prize win- 
ning potatoes were Green Mountains. 


The Aerial Cutlery Manufacturing 
company, of Marinette, is planning on 
building a big addition to its plant 
which is located in East Marinette. 
The structure will be of brick and 
will match the main building in 
height. The business of this pro 
gressive enterprise seems to have 
outgrown its present quarters to 
such an extent that a big addition is 
imperative. It is reported that work 
on the new addition will begin late 
this spring. 


The Michigan College of Mines at 
Houghton has asked for an appro 
priation of $163,000 for the, coming 
two-year period. The bill is now be- 
fore the state legislature. 


PL 
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Northeastern 
Minnesota 


offers its portion of 


Cloverland 


‘The New Live Stock Country’’ 


which is made up of Northeastern 
Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin 
and Northern Michigan, to the 


Sheep and Cattle Men 
of the West 


REAT AREAS of cut-over land, well 

watered by streams and lakes, acces- 
sible by rail and good highways, are now 
being assembled in solid blockings under 
the direction of the Commercial Club of 
Duluth, and will be available for early 
summer grazing. 


The big land owners have come for- 
ward with their immense holdings, and 
joined in this great movement to transform 
the vast acreage of idle lands into a pro- 
ductive live stock empire. 


For detailed information address the 
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Schueppert Printing Company 
150-152 Reed St., Milwaukee 
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Commercial Club of Duluth, Minnesota 
W. I. PRINCE, Secretary 
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Some of the Best of Cloverland’s cut-over 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous iron belt 


When visiting Cloverland do not fail to make a 
trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Club 


IRON RIVER, MICHIGAN 


Here ls a Ranch Bargain 
Worth Looking Into Today 


Four hundred and eighty acres of Cloverland’s best land, 
now under cultivation. All fenced in, cleared of stumps, 
stones, etc. Good hardwood land. Farm buildings com- 
plete (insured for $15,000.) Farm machinery, tractor, 
gang plow. Silo. Can winter from 1,000 to 1,500 sheep. 


Farm is two miles from railroad station, with good roads. 
Adjoining 2,500 acres of grazing land, nearly all cleared. 
Plenty of water. 


Another 10,000 acre tract of good grazing land available, 
on main line of Chicago & North-Western road, in Clover- 
land. 


To bona fide inquirers we will quote terms and grazing 
offers which make this one of the best oportunities in the 
section of country which Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Utah, 
says is: “The greatest livestock and dairy country in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


We refer, by permission, to Cloverland Magazine. 


B. J. GOODMAN, JR. 


ISHPEMING, Cloverland, MICHIGAN. 


CLOVERLAND 


Cloverland’s Editor at Arizona . 
Cattle Meeting 


April, zo) 


(From the Arizona Republican, Phoenix, Feb. 14, 1919) 


Particularly interesting was the ad- 
dress of Charles E. Hutcheson of 
The Cloverland Magazine of Clover- 
land, Michigan, who advocated that 
the cattlemen of Arizona use the 
large tracts of unoccupied land in his 
section of the country for finishing 
ranches. He pointed out that he had 
not come to sell or give anything 
away, but that he was present at this 
convention to tell its members that 
the people of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota had thirty millions of acres 
of good cattle grazing land to offer the 
cattlemen of the southwest. During 
the fall of 1917 there was a great de- 
mand, said Mr. Hutcheson, for in- 
creased production of all kinds of food, 
and when the demand came for in- 
ereased meat productions the west 
was already overcrowded. The land 
owners of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, at the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ convention in 1918, presented defi 
nite lease options to western stock- 
men, which was the first time, said 
Mr. Hutcheson, that these lands were 
ever offered to stockmen for grazing 
purposes. As a result of this offer 
forty-two western grazers came to 
Michigan and picked out tracts for 
ranches. During the year 1918, he 
said, 2,000,000 pounds of meat and 
2,000,000 pounds of mutton were sent 
to the Chicago market. 

The westerners found the grasses 
growing there very nutritious and 
found sufficient good drinking water 
for their stock, and that the rainfall 
was so distributed through the hot 
summer months so as to protect the 
country against drouth, he said. This, 
he said, was the first year’s demonstra- 
tion of what the westerners could do 
in this Great Lakes section where the 
United States Department of Interior 
says there are over 30,000,000 acres of 
cut-over lands that are idle today, and 
that would make good farming lands 
with proper development. 

He pointed out that the people of 
that section do not make great claims 
of what the country will do in a year’s 
time, but it is an oportunity where 
land can be gotten that will develop 
into a good permanent ranch that will 
be improved after they have been 
grazed in a couple of years, and even- 
tually this country will become the 
greatest dairy section in the United 
States. He said there was an average 
of eight months’ grazing season and 
four months when you have to feed. 
The winters, he said, are not so severe 
as in other northern countries, be- 
cause the lakes temper the climate 
and these same lakes insure against 
drouth and guard off cyclones, tor- 
nadoes, hot and sultry weather. 

Mr. Hutcheson said that a year ago 
he had come to Arizona and interested 
M. King and his partner, M. S. Plum- 
mer, in his proposition, and as a result 
they bought a township for their finish- 
ing ranch. This ranch, he said, of 


Member 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Rayn 


jes your dealer for the RAYNSTER~ the 
all-purpose weather coat. 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


= Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


Milwaukee 


23,400 acres has three lakes and t\ 
rivers in it. And from that time) 
number of stockmen from every stg, 
west of the Missouri have picked ¢ 
tracts in Cloverland. This whi 
Cloverland belt, he continued, ig 
night’s ride from about one-third . 
the population of the United Stat, 
and the majority of them are “CC, 
sumers. There are found there, | 
said, over 100,000 farmers that \ 
prospering. \3 
He pointed out that W. B. McBea 
one of Arizona’s excellent cattlem | 
carried on the first demonstration | 
a large way of shipping cattle } 
Cloverland. The largest shipment{ 
his cattle were on the market wh) 
there were 65,000 head of cattle dur- 
ed onto the Chicago market one d\ 
But by comparing the day’s mart 
reports of Chicago, where his cats 
were sold with those of Denyer x 
California, Mr. Hutcheson said, tit 
his cheapest cattle canners sold jp 
51% cents, while canners shipped dirt 
from Arizona to the latter ty 
markets sold that same day for fir 
cents. | 
In closing, he said that tracts jf 
land can be secured there range 
from one section to 100,000 acres, id 
that stockmen can have terms - 
ranged to just about suit his own oll 
He pointed out that they would rat if 
keep Arizona cattlemen in the Unid 
States than see them go to Soh. 
America and other foreign countrs, 
for there is no need going away fin 
the good old U. 8S. A., for every wt 
ern visitor who has made a tripjo 
Cloverland says it is the makings)f 
the best grass country in Americ) 


The energetic farmers in the Feh 
district, near Iron Mountain, Mi), 
are engaged in organizing a CcOOpii 
tive company to finance a flourg 
mill. The commendable movemit 
is being promoted by Carl A, Carli 
and others. Within a very few hos 
the farmers approached _ subscri/ 
for $3,500 worth of stock and 
movement is certain to be a succs 
Only a small mill will be erectedit 
first, but it will be planned so thai 
can be enlarged at a comparatily 
additional cost. Considerile 
grain is grown in the Felch dist 
and the acreage is certain to bel 
creased as soon as a mill is provid. 
The grain is now taken to millsit 
Gladstone and Rapid River and '¢ 
expense is no small one. 


| 

Olis Rule, of Negaunee, has opeld 
a pool and billiard room in the Sif 
dinavian building on Gold street, f 
merly occupied by him as a ay 
Mr. Rule was honorably mustered it 
of U. S. army service and is ambitils 
to make an honorable living for I! 
self. 
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Northern Wisconsin 


in the Heart of the 


} 
| 


Last American Frontier 


holds more of real agricultural worth 
than the brightest promise that ever 
drew men to the East or South. 


THE last open grazing lands, the greatest dairy 
country in the United States, the most excellent 
soils for diversified farming lie in this part of the | 
Great Lakes basin. | 


‘Tourists 


will find northern Wisconsin the playground of 
the world. Hundreds of lakes abounding in 
fish, and streams that wind through woodland, 
mark this great north country. 


“Cloverland” 


Holds promises for cattle men, sheep men, 
farmers and tourists alike. 


Write to the Immigration Commission of Wisconsin at Madison for 
agricultural advice and facts. For other Information address 


The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


April, 1919 CLOVERLAND Abril, 197 
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THE MICHIGAN COFFEE 
& SPICE CO. 
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THE MICHIGAN COFFEE 
&SPICE CO. 


MENOMINEE, 
MICH. 


The Fastest Selling Coffee 
in Cloverland 
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Exclusive Distributors 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE and ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 
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THE MICHIGAN COFFEE 
&SPICE CO. 


MENOMINEE, 
MICH. 
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CLOVERLAND 


MENOMINEE TRUCKS pay you dividends on the money you invest in them 


Built in 
Cloverland 


Built in 
Cloverland 


Probably one of the most enthusiastic MENOMINEE boosters is Mr. C. Panter, 
whose photograph appears above together with his truck which plies out of Bailey’s 


Harbor, Wis. 


His testimonial is short but to the point—“‘Forty thousand miles with 


no expense.” Certainly this is a record of which anyone could well be proud and 
it is little wonder that Mr. Panter cannot say too much concerning the satisfactory 


service he has received. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that out of 109 truck manufacturers in 191 1 
only 18 are in business today? 


This fact aptly illustrates the old and oft- 
quoted saying about the “survival of the 
fittest.” The Menominee Motor Truck Com- 
pany has not only come through the great~ 
est upheaval the world has ever known, 
with flying, colors, but is in effect, one of 


the grand-daddies of the truck business, 
being one of four companies in existence as 


far back as 1908. 


Therefore in selecting the MENOMINEE 


you can be sure of a truck that has back 
of it the experience of ten years of suc~ 
cessful truck building. Made in five models: 
1 -ton, 1 yy, ~ton, 2-ton, 3% ~ton and 9-ton. 


MENOMINEE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Menominee, Michigar 


HE vital need of efficient 

transportation of perishable 
products makes it essential that 
the progressive farmer, stock 
raiser, dairyman and fruit grow- 
er gets a truck that satisfies. 


ie practical size of truck 
—for every trucking need. 
MENOMINEE Trucks repre- 
sent finest construction and are 
backed by an old, firmly-estab- 
lished organization. Write the 
Sales Dept. for information. 
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Field Seeds Poultry and Stock Feeds 


The Albert Dickinson Co. 


Chicago 


CLOVERLAND May, 1919 
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Own Your Own Farm! 
Take 15 Years to Pay For It 


WHAT YOU GET 


80 Acres of Good Land 


small 10 Acres Cleared Located 
Cash House © in 
Payment Barn Chippewa 
Required Team of Horses County 
Two Cows 
Chickens 


Implements 


The Northern Michigan Land Co. 


Grain Exchange Bldg. | Cc. A. McCANN | MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. PRESIDENT 309 Caswell Block 
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-\URING the last couple of years 
we have heard so much about 
the opportunities for profitable 

ieep raising in Cloverland that one 

in easily make the mistake of think- 
ig of this as a new and untried ven- 
ire here, and that our old, well- 
stablished types of farming have 
sen radically changed, revolution- 
ed, to make room for something 
2W. Such is not the case. On 
ie contrary, our wood lots and hill 
istures knew the “woolies” before 
ie white pines gave place to poplar, 
sfore the ring of the lumberjack’s 
re moved away to the north. Scat- 
red here and there throughout 
very new and growing community 
ere settlers who knew the value of 
eir flocks of sheep, appreciating fully 
eir value as partners in home mak- 

‘gand farm building. They ranged 

e cut-over lands and reveled in the 

ch growth of wild peas, small brush 

id grass, turning pastures~ that 

ould otherwise have gone to waste 

‘to wool and mutton. But they did 

ore than that. They removed the 

aall brush more effectually than it 
tld have been done with a brush 
|ythe, and with a lot less effort and 
lot more profit to the farmer. 
overland grass so on worked in from 

'e logging roads as the sheep trim- 

jed down the brush and the light got 

15 a couple of years saw a good sod 

jaong the stumps, and clearing costs 

3re greatly reduced when the time 

Me. Such was the part that sheep 

ve played and are still playing in 

eir partnership with Cloverland 
rmers when the war brought our 

‘eep industry and its great possibili- 

3s into the spotlight. 


With the war came the great in- 
‘ease in wool and mutton prices and 
'e war-imposed necessity of produc- 
‘§ more of both. Patriotism and a 
omise of profit combined to bring 
out a concerted movement of ex- 
nsion. Everybody talked sheep 
d sixty cent wool. Farmers who 
d long been in the game increased 
eir flocks and their profits; new 
rmers bought western ewes, went 
fo the business and found it well 
wth their while. With sheep 
pidly increasing in numbers in these 
© directions, there came an added 
pulse. Flock owners in drought 
ticken sections of the west learned 
at here could be found pasture for 
sir flocks, and great droves of 
2se western sheep soon ranged over 
Tr unimproved lands. The change 
mm buffalo grass in the sage brush 
clover in the cut-over gave results 
at were more than satisfactory. 
ie! as usual, justified our 
So much for growth during the 
7; growth partly due to big profits 
wool and mutton, partly to a sense 
Patriotic duty. Now that the war 
over, what is the outlook? What 
to happen to the wool market? 
‘w far will the price of mutton drop? 

it be worth our while to raise 
2ep? ~=These are some of the ques- 
NS sO commonly heard from the 
all sheep farmer, the farmer who 
eps from 30 to 50 breeding ewes. In 
mind of the big sheep man there 


| 


By J. H. H. ALEXANDER 


of Marinette, Wis. 


is no question; he igs in the business 
to stay. Let us therefore consider 
the outlook of the farmer who keeps 
a small flock. 

To tell what wool will bring on the 
market this year or next igs impos- 
sible. We can reasonably expect 
that the price will drop. But how far? 
We are more and more inclined to feel 
that the price will not fall off near so 
much as we had first feared. The 
surplus held by the government in 
this country is not so large as we be- 
lieved, and will be exhausted by July 
Ist when this season’s clip comes on 
the market. Australian wool is be- 
ing absorbed by the British market. 
Russia, one of the big producers, has 
suffered a reduction of over 40 per 
cent in sheep according to reports, 
and her unsettled political condition 
is proving a great hindrance to pro- 
duction and reconstruction. Sheep in 
Belgium, France and Italy had to be 
sacrificed for meat,and we will have 
to supply their wool needs until their 
flocks can again be built up to some- 
where near their pre-war strength. 
In fact, the longer we look at the 
matter the more certain we feel that 
demand will keep the price of wool 
up; though 60-cent wool may not last 
forever, it is safe to say that condi- 
tions point to a good price that will 
insure wool producers a satisfactory 
profit. 

Nor should the price of mutton fall 
off greatly. The war brought about 
an increase in mutton consumption. 
Many new ways of 
were brought to the attention of meat 
consumers through the extensive mis- 
sionary work conducted by the Food 
Administration. Once cultivated, the 
taste has become well established. 
Lamb, always popular, is more so than 
ever now, and an ably conducted 
“Eat More Lamb” campaign is mak- 
ing new converts and bringing about 
a steady increase in the demand for 
the delicately flavored grain finished 
sixty pounders. If an increasing de- 
mand for mutton can be taken as an 
indication, good prices are due to con- 
tinue. All things considered, the 
owner of the small wool-and-mutton 
flock has little reason to feel that the 
future looks dark and dubious. He 
may feel secure in his enterprise and 
it is safe to say that the next few 


preparing it. 


years will show even further expan- 
sion and the addition of more men to 
the present ranks. 

Those who have recently taken up 
sheep raising as well as the many 
Cloverland farmers who have long 
kept small flocks will be interested in 
the following advice and experience 
of George Mashek, the well-known 
Escanaba sheep man and merchant- 
farmer. 

“I had quite a large tract of land that I 
felt was not working for me as it 
should, and I got the idea that it 
would do fine for sheep. I got some 
sheep books—there are certainly 
plenty of them on the market, too— 
on flock management and sheep dis- 
ease. The disease book almost made 
me change my mind. ‘When I read 
it I was almost convinced that no 
sheep could ever live long enough to 
die a natural death. It looked as if 
they suffered from every known form 
of animal ill. But I went ahead 
anyhow, and since then have found 
that most of the sickness was in the 
book, not in my flock. Starting with 
healthy breeding stock on new pas- 
tures, we are not subject to the 
numerous diseases so common in the 
older sheep sections where pastures 
have become smutted with disease. 
Intestinal parasites are not known on 
new pastures. My experience has 
proved to me that if sheep get good 
pasture, fresh pure water, are not 
overcrowded and too closely housed 
in winter, and get enough exercise 
there will be little need for the 
doctor. 

“The fall before I got in my first 
western ewes, I made rather elaborate 
plans for their housing and put up a 
dog tight fence all around my place. 
Perhaps I did a lot more than was 
really necessary. In a new country 
where dogs are not accustomed to see- 
ing sheep, they will not kill them at 
first, anyway. first the dogs chase 
them in play, then chase them a little 
more, then finally, when they realize 
how helpless sheep are, they get the 
killing habit. When dogs always see 
sheep behind a strong fence they pay 
little attention to them. My place is 
on the edge of town where there are 
lots of dogs, and since I started I 
have lost just two sheep. 

“That first winter I fed clover hay— 


The Past,.Present and Future of the Sheep Industry in Cloverland 


old hay that had been in the stack 
two or three years. It had been 
stacked for the lumber camps and 
was so old that cattle would not eat 
it, but the ewes did fine on it and 
produced fine strong lambs in the 
spring. The next year I fed timothy 
hay and oat straw. I learned a sad 
lesson. The ewes got so thin and 
weak before I located the trouble that, 
even when fed the best clover hay 
and grain, they never recovered fully 
enough to return a profit. Sheep are 
queer that way. You can rough a 
steer through the winter on a straw 
stack and in the summer with good 
feed he will still make you money. 
Not so with a sheep. One severe 
setback and it is done. Now in the 
winter I feed the best grade of clover 
hay—not half or two-thirds timothy, 
but all clover—and in addition about 
one-third of a pound of grain. I feed 
it unground, and it does not seem to 
make much difference whether I use 
oats, corn or barley. Bran is fine 
but it has been pretty high lately. My 
second choice is either alfalfa or pea 
and oat straw mixed. Keep away 
from timothy; it is too coarse and 
dry. Roots and silage are all right 
in small amounts, but I have not found 
that heavy feeding of either gives 
good results. The purpose of these 
succulent feeds is to keep the diges- 
tive tract of sheep in good working 
order during the winter—a sort of a 
substitute for green grass. Roots must 
be carefully stored. One winter 
some of mine heated and fermented 
and caused a lot of trouble. 

“Success or failure, in my estima- 
tion, depends mainly on how you 
handle your pastures. Sounds strong, 
but I have seen the proof often. Pas- 
ture sheep well away from the barns 
in the summer, and change pastures. 
occasionally to give them a chance 
to renew their growth. This rotation 
also helps prevent sheep from becom- 
ing infected with intestinal parasites. 
Reserve one or two small pasture lots 
near the barns and do not turn in 
sheep until fall snows drive them off 
the summer pastures. Except dur- 
ing the most severe weather of the 
winter, my breeding ewes are out 
getting plenty of exercise rustling for 
grass under the snow. This is pos- 
sible only when the pastures are lo- 
cated within a reasonable distance 
from the barns, Exercise means good 
health to sheep. These pastures last 
well into the spring and their im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. 
Good feeding, exercise, and a shed 
open on one side for them to run un- 
der when the weather is cold or wet 
will bring them through the winter 
in fine shape, and the ewes will drop 
big lusty lambs in the spring. New 
sheep farmers usually go to extremes 
here. They either overfeed their 
ewes or starve them, then condemn 
sheep raising when they lose money. 
Nobody is to blame but the owner. 
Sheep are sure to get sick if they are 
kept in warm, poorly ventilated 
barns and not permitted to exercise. 

“As to size of flocks. I believe 
that 40 to 50 sheep are plenty to start 
with on an ordinary size farm. This 


(Continued on Page 44) 


American 


HE slogan of agricultural Amer- 
ica today is “Better Farm Crops 
and Livestock.” 


So deep-rooted is this sentiment 
growing that the present day farmer, 
becoming so engrossed with his task, 
has almost forgotten the foremost 
crop grown on the American farm to- 
day, namely, the boys and girls. 

He talks breeding of livestock and 
the effect the pure-bred sire has upoy 
improvement even to the tenth genera: 
tion, but seldom thinks of giving one 
of these fine animals that he so care- 
fully selects from year to year, to his 
children. The interest, enthusiasm 
and love for the old farm that the 
child would develop in caring for an 
animal of this kind, or any other farm 
animal, for that matter, would many 
times repay the farmer for the initial 
expense. 

For example, if the boy is not given 
the opportunity of partnership and 
ownership in some phase of farm life 
there are only two alternatives left. 
He will become either a mere farm 
machine, looking forward only to the 
end of the day and another meal, or 
become a nightly visitor at the near- 
est town store. Here he meets with 
o ther farm boys, also looking for part- 
nership and comradeship. This bunch 
call themselves a gang and, like all 
healthy young Americans, are looking 
for some form of recreation. The big- 
gest bully in the bunch generally di- 
rects the group and the boys follow 
the leader. To say that he takes 
them far beyond the paths of righteous- 
ness would be putting it mildly. In 
this gang, without adult leadership, 
boys learn all sorts of fanciful notions 
about city life and a detestible loath- 
ing for the farm is created. 

It is here that they get the “starch- 
ed collar and cuff” idea and the old 
checkered shirt isn’t good enough for 
them. The buoyancy and idealism 
for farm life has all been lost, and 
dad begins to try and work out the 
principle of holding him down until he 
gets old enough to know better. This 
philosophy has been tried time and 
again and its ruins are found every- 
where. Travel the country over and 
each day hear the old, old story: 
“Parents grown old, children all gone 
to the city, had to sell the homestead.” 

One of the best ways to keep the 
boys interested is to shift responsibil- 
ity upon them, make them a part of 
your life, your farm and give them a 
sample of the best you grow as their 
share. History proves to us that 
young men have helped to rule this 
world, Why then should their ideals 
and enthusiasm be squelched because 
the parent has never developed con- 
fidence in his own kin. The following 
examples will go to show that big 
problems have been caught and held 
by young hands: 

At 16, Bossuet dazzled all who 
heard him by his eloquence. At 17, 
Alexander Hamilton commanded the 
attention of his country. At 18, 
Charles Spurgeon was pastor of a con- 
egregation. At 19, George Washington 
was major, and Bryant had written 
Thanatopsis. Many other instances 
might be cited. Are you holding the 
hands of your boy? 

If your children come home and ask 
permission to join a boys’ or girls’ club 
will you give them a chance to inter- 
est themselves in your farm and 
home? Will you act as a booster for 
boys’ and girls’ club work in your 
community by giving one evening 
every two weeks in attending the meet- 
ing of the club and acting as a pal to 
the boys? Then and only then will it 
be possible to operate a successful 
club in your community. 

Any boy or girl between the ages of 
10 and 18 may join one of these 
Junior Agricultural Clubs and each 


Boys and Girls Are the Best Crop of All 


By R. N. KEBLER, Superintendent Menominee County Agricultural School 


Frank W. Millar's children in their money-making strawberry garden{in 
Schoolcraft County, Michigan, near Manistique. 


club carries out a definite agricultural 
project. These agricultural projects 
may involve any phase of farming or 
home building, e. g., pig growing, calf 
growing, sheep growing, potato grow- 
ing, sugar beet growing, poultry grow- 
ing, garment making, handicraft, hot 
school lunch, etc. Each club has 4 
local leader, president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, and a consti- 
tution and by-laws. They receive 
booklets of instruction from the State 
Agricultural college and the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
how to grow their crops. The Menom- 
inee County Agricultural school fur- 
nishes free instruction by sending 
some teacher of the school out to the 
meetings of the club. 

Through this kind of an organiza- 
tion the children learn responsibilty, 
leadership, fellowship, and in their 
games or recreational work, learn fair 
play and develop their social instincts. 
They not only grow potatoes in their 
plots, but they grow character  be- 
tween the rows. This program de- 
velops their heads through the educa- 
tional work, their hearts in the love 
for work, their hands in the actual 


doing, and these three factors work- 
ing in harmony cannot do other than 
develop a wonderful home life. 

With this end in view, Menominee 
county plans to take as active an in- 
terest in the lives of her boys and 
girls as she does in her men and wo- 
men. Each community will have its 
club. Whether it be a calf, sheep, 
potato or garment-making club mat- 
ters little so long as the youth of the 
community will specify their desires 
and work toward some end. 

This club work will be divided into 
biennial projects to be known as fall 
and winter clubs. This will enable 
the child to join at any time of the 
year, and the variety of clubs will be 
such as will enable a wide choice of 
yocational work; in fact, more so than 
the manual arts work of the city 
schools. 

There are several requirements to 
all members enrolled in these club 
projects. Each member is expected, 
insofar as possible, to do all of the 
work on the project, or if hired help 
is required to pay them out of the re- 
ceipts of the crop. All net profit is 
to be the property of the child. A 


Boys and girls at the Menominee County Agricultural School 


round-up, in March, 1919 


record should be kept of all costs and 
methods pursued, and at the close of 
the project an exhibit should be made 
of the produce or calf at the local ex. 
hibt or county fair. A story musi 
be written on how the work was done. 
All booklets sent to the member musi 
be read carefully. It is required a 

, 


each member be at all club meetings 
unless sickness detains. 


After the completion of each pro — 
ject, there will be an achievement day 
program, where the prizes and honors — 
will be awarded. In order to make 
it possible for every child to attend 
the distance to the place of meeting 
will be decreased by dividing the 
county into three districts. This fielc 
day will be a_ picnic, where eats 
games and contests will be the big 
features, one club competing againsi 
the other for high honors. ! 

Once each year all club boys an 
girls of the county will come to thi 
County Agricultural school for thei’ 
annual round-up and field day. Thi) 
year the round-up was held in connec — 
tion with the Cloverland Farmers’ In| 
stitute and occupied one day of thi 
session. In fact, it was one of thi — 
big sessions of the institute, as thy 
afternoon attendance numbered ove — 
five hundred. The greater share o 
this attendance was made up of boy — 
and girls from the rural schools. Th — 

‘ 


teacher had acted as guide for he 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
some member of the school board ha 

t 


furnished his auto and everybody wa! 
happy. Most of the children brough 
lunches, the Agricultural School fu) 
nishing free coffee, and each schoc 
sat and lunched under an oak or | 
group of pines on the campus. | 
The morning program consisted i| 
sightseeing and getting acquainter | 
but as soon as dinner had been finis] 
ed everyone went to the assembl — 
room, where the boys and girls san; 
gave yells, speeches on club accon 
plishments, demonstrations on ho’ 
club work is done and dramatic: 
These numbers were followed by edi 
cational moving pictures, such ¢@ 
“Treating Oats for Smut,“ Boys’ an 
Girls’ Pig Clubs,” “Yellowstone N) 


tional Park,” etc. After this evel 
one left the building to see the tra 
tor demonstration and incidentally 4 
get air and stretch a bit. Then f 
the assembly room again to hear 
man prominent in educational affat' 
of the state talk on “Agricultural Ed) 
cation.” The pennant for the scho — 
having the highest per cent of atten) 
ance was awarded, various schoo 
gave their yells, an outline of the ch 
work for the county was presente 
after which all joined in the commu 
ity singing, and the enthusiasm al) 
hum of merriment gradually ceasi 
as the children reluctantly but jc 
fully left the school for their homes 

These boys and girls will never ft 
get what they saw other boys @ 
girls do at this meeting. Mai 
adults left with that determined lo. 
which testified that a new aim,’ 
new resolve, had come and come ! 
stay. A resolve to meet the ¢ 
lenge thrown out by the children | 
the program, to stand on the pli 
form and tell with pride and acco 
plishment what they are good for 
the community as well as to the g0 
old: U.S. A. 


Battie Creek is to have a Di 
serve-self grocery store, where t 
customers will enter by a turmstl 
take from the shelves the articles 
wishes, move past a checker with 
adding machine, pay his bill @ 
pass out. It is said, however, that 
time limit will be set upon the lads 
seeking to get the biggest oraniP 
out of the bottom of the pile. 
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The “Make-Us-Prove-It” Ranch Farm of the Upper Peninsula 


4 HIS is the pride of the farm.” I 
looked over the slats of an ill- 
made door, into a roomy box 

‘tall, and saw eleven of the nicest, fat- 

yst, reddest, little Duroc Jersey pigs 

hat I believe are on exhibit anywhere 

n the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

N. B. Housholder, superintendent of 

he Upper Peninsula experiment sta- 

ion, at Chatham, Michigan, was the 
yroud speaker and his big chest ex 
vanded as he watched the little fel- 
ows at their dinner. The mother of 
hese pigs, although not being a prize 
vinner at any of the big shows, cer- 
ainly deserves a blue “ribbon for 
sringing into the world such a litter. 
jhe is a pure bred Duroc Jersey and 

.as the qualities of a good mother. 

“These pigs were born on the 16th 

f January and when five weeks old 
yeighed 30 pounds,” he said. ‘‘Hank,” 
e called to one of his men. “Let’s 
vyeigh one of the boys again and see 
yhattheir increase has been.” After a 
ot of unnecessary squealing, and an- 
iety on the part of the old sow, the 
ig was put into a bag and we went 
o the milk scales for the test. “Just 
‘4 pounds, and they are just six 
veeks old today,’ Housholder said. 
“Don’t tell me you must not raise 
igs in Cloverland.” Such fine results 
urely opened my eyes and I asked 
im just what he thought of the hog 
adustry in the Upper Peninsula. 
| Mr. Housholder is a thorough be 
ever that the Duroc Jersey breed is 
fe best adapted for Cloverland. He 
as followed the following figures in 
peding and says that the results are 
jlost gratifying. 

| Sows—Nursing: Grand barley 414 

ounds, middlings 2%4 pounds, ground 

ats 8 pounds. All skimmed milk she 
fam drink. Ration should be large 
jnough to keep her in good condition. 


Sows—Not nursing. Growing pigs.— 
ame as above, less skimmed milk. 
ame as above except to give them 
‘1 the skimmed milk they will drink. 
mount of ration for all should vary 
ith the size of the hog, for 3 to 4 
ieee of grain produces ii pound of 
ork. 


| We then went over to the pig sheds 
id he showed me some ghotes that 
ere about 7 months old and weigh- 
1 275 pounds. These hogs are 
sing fed according to the table 
dove. There is no doubt that the 
9g is a profitable asset to the 
overland farmer should he pick 
is breed carefully and feed with care 
id judgment. Of course, we all 
alize that this is not a corn country, 
ut in the above tables there is no 
has listed, and barley takes its place. 
Barley will grow in Cloverland, and 
tley will take the place of corn, as 
'¢ following figures show. This 
ble is given also to show the great 
crease in the bushels per acre that 
susholder has been able to produce 
rough hand selection from variety 
3t plots: 


By W. A. ROWELL of Marquette 


sheep and cattle. 


We were sitting in the office of the 
superintendent, a new building recent- 
ly erected under the careful guidance 
of Mr, Housholder, talking over mat- 
ters pertaining to the work of an 
experimental station, when he asked 
me to accompany him through the 
seed department and laboratory. This 
is in the same building as the office, 
and heated by the same boiler. J. S. 
Jeffery, land commissioner of the D., 
S.S. & A.R. R., after looking through 
this seed house, pronounced it the 
finest thing that he had_ seen any- 
where. 


It is a three-story structure. The 
upper floor contains a large room for 
the drying of seed before they are 
put into the bins. Then along the 
sides of the remaining half of the 
fop floor are built-in bins, their sides 
gradually forming a funnel at the bot- 
tom through which the grains gravi- 
tate into the hoppers and bags below 
on the second floor. T he second 
floor contains the office of the super- 
intendent and his office force on the 
one end, and the seed room and the 
laboratory on the other. Below, on 
the first floor, is the heater, tool 
room and work bench, separated 
from the milk room by a heavy con 
crete wall. 


“Farmers in Cloverland must raise 
more pure clover hay. It is almost 
impossible for me to get enough pure 
clover to feed my sheep,” said Mr. 
Housholder. Timothy hay is hard on 
the soil and takes away from it all 
plant food elements, and returns prac- 
tically nothing. Continuous growing 
of timothy will deplete a soil. Clover 
is high in fat and protein and excel- 


| Crop Number of Acres Yield Per Acre Total Kind 

1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 

} Barley cane 5 5.5 8.5 17.5 30.5 49.3 85.3 168 419 Ordorbrucker 
| Co 6 Ce yg 25 47 64 151 188 301 Worthy 


During the season the Chatham sta- 
n has furnished barley seed to 23 
‘mers, among whom Louis Harmon, 
Tnell, Michigan, had a yield that 
‘eraged about 70 bushels per acre. 
ts were furnished to 23 farmers 
m this station. 

A very searching potato experiment 
3 been carried on at the farm dur- 
5 the past year, when 22 varieties 
re planted in order to get a fair 
‘a as to the best and biggest 


lder for Cloverland. Different 
‘leties yielded from 140 to 400 
shels per acre, with the Green 


untains topping the list for late 
lders 


lent for cattle. It gathers nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, stores it away 
in the soil for other plants to use, 
and in addition develops a large root 
growth, which adds much _ organic 
matter to the soil and leaves the land 
richer in nitrogen, the most expens- 
ive fertilizing element, and in organic 
matter than it was before the crop 
was grown. It makes the best hay 
for roughage for sheep, cattle and 
hogs. For cattle it produces milk 
products and keeps cattle in better 
shape. For sheep it increases growth 
of wool, keeps sheep in better shape 
and will cause ewes to give birth to 
larger and stronger lambs, whereas 


A field of rutabagas yielding 19.46 tons per acre. Excellent succulence for both 
Upper Peninsula (Mich.) State Experiment Farm 


timothy will cause constipation in 
sheep and oftentimes death. 

During January a bull was_ pur- 
chased for the Chatham station from 
A. T, Roberts, of the Emblagaard 


By ccohiaaee Meee | 


Burton W. Housholder 


dairy farms. As yet this animal re- 
Mains without a name, for the Mar- 
quette farm has not yet sent the 
necessary papers regarding its his- 


He comes from the famous 
Sir Ormsby Banostaine, champion, 
and is a grandson of the world’s 
champion dairy cow over all ages and 
breeds Duchess Skylarm Ormsby, 
queen of the dairy realm. 

The herd of 35 head of Holstein- 
Fresians, now on the Chatham farm, 
are pure breds and have made some 
remarkable records during the past 
year. In 1916 eight cows (2 6-year, 5 
4-year, 1 3-year) produced 80,966 lbs. 
of milk. The year 1917 ten cows 
(2 7-year, 5 5-year, 1 3-year, 2 2-year) 
produced 161,246 lbs. of milk. In 
1918 ten cows (5 6-year, 5 2-year) 
produced 109,740 lbs. of milk. You 
will note that the herd remained 
practically the same in numbers, but 
the average age decreased and the 
average amount of milk increased. 
This herd has been brought up gradu- 
ally _by the hard and untiring efforts 
of the superintendent. 

Mr, Housholder is a believer in fall 
freshening, provided the cow is given 
the p roper care and proper feed. He 
told of a test that he had run for 
three years, using the same cow dur- 
ing the _ entire period. The cow 
showed an increase of over 5,000 
pounds o f milk from the day she 
was four until she reached her 7th 
year. An average cow will gain 
2,000 pounds during these years, but 
the fact that this animal increased 
8,000 pounds more than normal makes 
it very plausible that. fall freshening 
is the best. 

In the feeding of his herd, Mr. 
Housholder has experimented with 
root crops and pea silage and found 
the latter much more effective and 
cheaper feed. 

We went out to the sheep sheds 
during the afternoon and I saw a 
very interesting test being conducted 
to determine the most economic ra- 
tion for sheep, the ration that will 
produce the most wool, keep the ewes 
in the best condition and furnish the 
largest and strongest lambs. 

The following method is employed 
in feeding: 

Lots of 30 lambs each—Barley vs. 
corn. 

Lots of 80 ewes each—Silage vs. 
roots. 

Lots of 30 ewes each—Dried beet 
pulp vs. bran, 

Lots of 80 ewes each—Hay as a 
check, 

As the experiment is not completed 
no definite conclusions have been 
reached. “It is possible at this time 
to state, however, that the ewes fed 
silage at the rate of two pounds per 
day do not consume within 25 to 50 
per cent as much hay as the other 
lots. The experiment will be com 


(Continued on Page 48) 


tory. 


Pea vines 12 feet long at the experiment farm 
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Headquarters of|the American Sheep and Wool Company near 


OURISTS have often told of the 

beautiful scenery, lakes, and fine 

fishing to be found in Oneida 
County, Wisconsin. Newspaper re- 
ports have told us time and time again 
of the unsurpassed quality and uni- 
formity of the potatoes grown in this 
county, but upon a personal visit to 
Oneida county, one will be impressed 
by her progressiveness, the genuine 
hospitality of her people, and the al- 
most unlimited opportunity for future 
development and production. 

Just recently I spent two days visit- 
ing Oneida county potato growers, 
sheep raisers, dairymen and crop farm- 
ers, and a careful investigation proved 
each man visited to be successful in 
his particular line, and prosperous. 
The soil that I saw was for the most 
part what is termed in Cloverland 
“hardwood soil,” and it is a fact that 
where hardwood grew, the same soil 
will produce abundant crops, when cul- 
tivated. 

Only five per cent of the soil of 
Oneida county is under cultivation at 
the present time. Over six hundred 
farmers are prospering there. Several 
farms have recently changed hands 
for over $100 per acre. The cut-over 
land retails at from $20 to $30 per acre, 
on long time terms. It is the same 
soil that produced the potatoes which 
took the first prize at the Wisconsin 
State Potato Show five years out of 
six, and that produced the feed and 
pasture for the cows whose milk rais- 
ed the cream, which when churned in- 
to butter, totalled a million pounds, 
at one creamery at Rhinelander. 
Prices of these cut-over lands are 
bound to go higher, because they are 
not making any more hardwood lands 
nowadays. Clover, which is a weed, 
makes possible big yields of all crops, 
and is for livestock, Nature’s best food 
for growth, health and development. 
It grows wild among the stumps and 
along the road sides, and gives a nev- 
er-failing bumper crop of hay when 
seeded on cultivated ground. 

About ten miles out from Rhineland- 
er, I met a farmer who used to live in 
Iowa. He has been in Oneida county 
for fifteen years and has kept on an 
average 75 ewes each winter—in the 
summer they keep themselves. His 
increase has been 100% each year. I 
asked him what drawbacks he had 
found to the sheep business in Clover- 
land, and he replied: “None. There is 
no better sheep or cattle country.” 

I found about 5,000 ewes in the 
county, scattered among the farmers, 
and all owners claimed that their ex- 
perience had been profitable. They 
have plenty of summer pasture, and it 
is only a question of storing up suffic- 
ient winter feed. If our Greater Clov- 
erland farmers will only clear more 
land each year, we will soon be sitting 


Philllips, Price County, Wisconsin. 


<= 


biggest and best equipped sheep, mutton and wool ranch. 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


up in the front ranks of livestock pro- 
duction. 

One day of my visit was spent in go- 
ing over the property of the American 
Sheep & Wool company. They have 
about 55,000 acres of land, and approxi- 


county line in Price county. On this 
section of the tract they already have 
between eight and nine thousand 
sheep that have been very successfully 
wintered there and are about half 
through lambing. 


Thousands of acres are well set in grass, with excellent drinking water from\many 


lakes and streams. 


The land is ready for sheep and cattle. 


Photo taken on’ 


American Sheep and Wool Co’s land in Oneida and Price counties, Wis. | 


mately 50,000 acres of this tract lies in 
Oneida county, about twenty-four 
miles straight west of Rhinelander and 
sixteen miles east of Phillips, Wiscon- 
sin. The remainder of the tract is just 
across from the west end of the Oneida 


During the past two years I have in- 
spected, in a general way, several mil- 
lion acres of cut-over land, and several 
thousand acres in a very careful man- 
ner. I was asked to pass my opinion 
upon the above mentioned 55,000 acres, 


as 


Flocks in Greater Cloverland increase 100% a year, and know little of the pests 
and diseases of the west and south. Photo taken near Phillips, Wis. 


Room for wintering 10,000 sheep. 


that this was the best big tract of ¢ 
over land for sheep grazing, theta 
ever seen. It is high, gently ‘> 
well watered by many stresaae 
several large lakes with solid 7 
Every acre will be good agric 
land after it has been pastured f 
few years with sheep and cattle. al 
grazing on the land will help materia) 
ly in clearing it. The hardwood stump 
will rot out, and the stock will enric 
the soil far beyond its virgin fertility 

I fully expect that in ten years ou 
hardwood lands that are fenced andi 
pasture, will be selling for at least $10 
an acre, because when this land j 
broken and put into crops, it will yiel 
as much, and in many cases more 
old farms in southern Wisconsin thé 
are now selling for from $150 to $20 
per acre. 

The plan of development and p 
tion that the directors of the ret 4 
‘Sheep & Wool company have degiae 
upon is very practical and is sure i 
successful. They will fence, “a 
prepare the property before plac 
any stock on the lands. The lan 
itself is very valuable, and any : 
stock that may be placed on it ¢ 
turned into cash at any time. Got 
land and good livestock are Ameri cal 
best assets today. 


Isn’t Cloverland Beautifu 


Roger M. Andrews, Publisher, 
Menominee, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Some one has sent 
papa a year’s subscription to 
Cloverland Magazine. We ha 
small flock of sixty-five head of 
I saw your offer to boys and girls 
wondered if an Idaho girl could 
try for one of your pure bred e 
love sheep. I will be 11 yea 
March 19, and in the fifth grade. 

I hope you can let me try, too. _ 
got your magazine last night. I! 
two sisters and one brother. ~ 
be six years old March 10. One. 
is in High school; the other si 
baby Inez. I haven’t heard 
western magazine with an off 
yours. I’ll be awfully anxious © 
hear from you.  Isn’t the Clove 
country beautiful? 


Your friend, 
THELMA BLEWE!: 
Gifford, Idaho, March 8, 1919. 


An exchange quotes: When 
plumber makes a mistake he chare 
twice for it. 


When a carpenter makes a mista , 
it’s just what he expected. . al 
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Soy Beans for Silage Made Record in Delta County 


: years ago I had the 


opportunity of planting and 

watching the growth of some 
soy beans of the Early Wisconsin 
black variety. My interest was 
aroused because I thought them des: 
cined to become one of our most im- 
oortant legume crops even in the 
1orthern states. And today I have 
seen soy beans grow very successful- 
y as a Silage crop. I have seen 
Zarly Wisconsin Blacks ripen proper- 
y for seed. 1 have seen seed brought 
rom Ohio and grown so successfully 
‘or silage that any amount of good 
seed could have been picked from 
he pods, which remained in the fields 
ifter cutting the corn. 


Of course, some will say that we 
iad an unusually good year in the 
iorth. True we did; but we had an 
snusually unfavorable period of 
veather when the corn and soy beans 
were drilled into the ground. I know 
f no period that is much more criti- 
al than when eight inches of rain 
salls during the time that the soy 
eans and corn were planted. Hight 
aches of rain actually fell during 
hese three weeks. 


_ Another condition that would help 
jefeat the soy bean is the deep 
lanting practiced with our corn here. 
“he soy beans were new things and 
nost farmers did not see fit to change 
jheir practice for a venture with a 
‘ew crop. 


Other adverse conditions could be 
ointed out, but what’s the use? The 
‘oy beans for silage made good in 
bes of all conditions, told and un- 
old. 
What I am going to say may be off 
‘he subject a little but it will illus- 
irate a point. Farmers said, “Soy 
jeans will not mature.” That’s 
vhat I wanted them to gay. I re- 
jlied that I was glad of it. I wouldn’t 
are to be putting woody stalks and 
ard beans into a silo any more than 
| would care to prepare hard woody 
ods for myself when I wanted a dish 
f string beans. For silage  pur- 
‘oses I preferred soy beans’ that 
rere not ripe when the corn was 
‘arvested for the silo. Fully de- 
eloped but unhardened beans in the 
od were good enough and as ripe as 
‘would care to have them. 
| Farmers had forgotten that they 
tew corn for silage and never ex- 
ected any more than one crop out of 
ree to ripen. Why was it that 
ley wanted the soy bean to ripen? 
| There was one incident in the soy 
2an growing that did me lots. of 
dod. During the spring I had con- 
need a farmer that it would be 
‘actical to grow soy beans with his 
nm. He consented to try a bushel. 
he beans came nicely and during 
‘6 Summer the farmer and his fam- 
y watched them closely, but Mrs. 
ones and the children proceeded to 
le every time Mr. Jones spoke 
his soy beans. Harvest time 
me and Mr. Jones escorted Mrs. 
mes through the corn field. This 
‘ne the laugh was on Mrs. Jones, for 
‘hat do you suppose they found? 
te corn was higher and better by 
veral inches where the soy beans 
sre growing beneath. Besides, 
ere was a wonderful growth of soy 
ans below to add protein to the 
age, 
One day I dropped into Mr. Jones’ 
tm to see him. Not finding Mr. 
nes at home, I said to Mrs. Jones, 
fow do you like the soy beans?” 
‘hey’re the finest things we’vye ever 
own!” TI can tell you now when 
farmer’s wife gives her O. K. to a 
Position like that you can bank on 
that the proposition was satisfac- 


know of over a hundred success- 


| growers for the first time. I 


By R. V. BROWN, County Agent, Néeillsville, Wisconsin 


“Wild Western” cattle quickly find contentment and fattening 
dinners in Cloverland pastures 


know of only a couple who did not 
have complete success. Conditions 
were against them and the beans to 
arrive at success. 
Today farmers are 
they can get seed. 


asking where 
Every grower 


seems to have converted a dozen 
more for next year. I feel that the 
soy bean is coming to stay. A few 


mishaps with the crop will not stop 
the movement any more than the 
mishaps with corn. There was a 
day when people laughed at the idea 
of growing corn up here. The farmers 
are doing it for silage purposes, and 
allow me to say that their mishaps 
aren’t so very much more numerous 
than their southern neighbors. 

Clark county is rapidly forging to 
the front in dairying. The natural 
conditions are such that she natural- 
ly will clamor for first place. The 
soy bean for silage, when generally 
grown, will give her a big boost in 
the dairy industry. 

Disregarding the soy bean as a 
silage plant and studying it as a 
legume, I see much in its favor. I 
don’t say it will displace clover or 
alfalfa. I do say that as well as 
they, it will prove itself a dependable 
protein plant and under many condi- 
tions will have none of the criticisms 
of clover or alfalfa. 

Of course, there is not much 
ground for comparison if soy beans 
are grown for silage. But suppose 
the soy beans are grown for hay. 

If the farmer finds himself in need 
of an emergency hay crop the latter 
part of May, I can say right here that 


it will be the soy bean to fill the bill, 
not clover or alfalfa. 


Under average -conditions, clover 
does not maintain its hold for a 
complete clover hay crop. It loses 
out. If this be true, the seed for a 
soy bean hay crop will not cost a 
great deal more. 

There is no worrying about “winter 
killing” or spring losses of soy 
beans such as you have with clover 
and alfalfa. The soy bean is an an- 
nual crop. It is planted in the 
spring after the soil has warmed up 
and harvested in the summer or fall. 
It may be grown in complete posses- 
sion of the soil or under the corn. 

The soy bean may be shifted an- 
nually about the farm, which permits 
of gradual and more general increase 
of soil nitrogen over the farm. 

{Alfalfa has merits. No one dis- 
putes that, but the general practice 
of alfalfa growing is to break a_ ro- 
tation. If the alfalfa is successful 
at all it is more profitable to let it 
have possession of the same soil for 
several years. 

Alfalfa and clovers are favorable 
agencies for. bringing weed seed to 
the farm. This criticism is not as 
applicable to the soy bean. If you 
pay for beans you can see that you 
are getting beans. You are not so 
sure about clover and alfalfa. 

This article is not for discourag- 
ing the growers of clover or alfalfa. 
It does maintain that the soy bean is 
an equally valuable protein plant and 
will fit in the farm practices as well 
as the clovers. We think of the soy 


Five calves from Calumet County, Wisconsin, which won $59 in prizes 
their boy and girl owners at the 1918 Wisconsin State Fair. 


beans for silage purposes. The hog 
raiser may learn of their merits for 
“hogging down” system of feeding. 

The soy bean should by all means 
be inoculated. As a matter of 
fact, I would inoculate all legumes 
grown. I consider that one will be 
well repaid for his efforts even if the 
soil does carry natural inoculation. 

I would advise farmers: to get 
cards from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
use them to order legume inocula- 
tion. 

In order to apply the inoculation, 
I have practiced the following meth- 
od: Clean your hand sprayer, pour 
the liquid inoculation in the contain- 
er, put the seed in a tub and spray 
the inoculation over the seed. Stir 
and spray the seed alternately until 
all seeds are moistened. Then spread 
the seed on a canvas or blanket and 
leave it to dry. All operations must 
be performed under cover in the 
shade. Direct sunlight will kill the 
inoculation. When the seed is dry 
it can be sacked ready for sowing a 
few hours or days later. 

Our soy beans were mixed in the 
following proportions: One peck of 
inoculated soy beans to three or four 
pecks of corn. Mix well and do the 
same in the planter hoppers at the 
end of each row. Drill a little 
thicker and more shallow than you 
would for corn alone, because a bean 
has a more difficult task than corn 
in getting out of the soil. 

If in the silage, the soy beans are 
equivalent to about one-quarter the 
total weight the composite silage 
will closely approach a balanced ra- 
tion for dairy cows. 

Some of our farmers planted soy 
beans in rows. They used the horse 
planter and then straddled the rows 
in order to get the rows 18, 20 or 22 
inches apart. They also cultivated 
these narrow rows and when the 
beans got nicely started the foliage 
covered the intervening spaces. One 
farmer broadcasted his seed and 
found that the soy beans defeated the 
weeds. The latter practice is not 
always certain and I would not recom 
mend a method that might allow the 
weeds a chance to develop and seed 
the farm. The above farmer cut the 
green forage and threw it over the 
fence to young calves and pigs. He 
claims that the young animals did 
well on the soy bean forage. 

Another point of interest was the 
nodules on the root system of soy 
beans grown from the inoculated seed. 
The roots were covered with nodules 
as big as peas. There were clusters 
of them and a comparison of them 
with clover nodules lead me to be- 
lieve that an acre of soy beans might 
store more nitrogen in the soil than 
an acre of clover. I have read sta- 
tion reports that substantiated the 
claim. 

Henry’s Feeds and Feedings con- 
tains the following data on compara- 
tive feeding values of three important 
plants: 

Carbo- 
C. Pro. hydrates. Fat. 


Soy bean hay. .10.6% 40.9% 1.2% 
Alfalfa, hoy....10.5% 40.51% 0.9% 
Red clover, hay 7.1% 37.8% 1.8% 


Scarcity of clover seed and high 
price of seed and hay popularize the 
soy beans as a farm crop. The soy 
beans should become popular as a 
silage crop to improve the soil, to bet- 
ter the quality of silage, to increase 
the milk flow, and to lower feed bills. 
Every silo owner’ should try some 
seed to study the characteristics of 
the plant before he grows them on a 
large scale. This would not be a 
necessary caution where the farmer 
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New Packing Plant at St. Paul is Great Asset to Cloverland 


HE opening of Armour & Co.’s new 
packing plantin South St. Paul, 
which will cost approximately ten 

million dollars, will prove of inestima- 
ble value to livestock producers of the 
Northwest, as it will afford them ad- 
ditional market facilities. The new 
plant will have a killing capacity of 
6,v00 hogs, 1,000 sheep, 700 cattle and 
500 calves a day. This will double 
the capacity of the St. Paul market 
for handling livestock and will make 
South St. Paul one of the important 
livestock markets in the country. 

Marketing is the agency that turns 
farm products into money for the 
producer, and because of this pro- 
ducers of livestock ship to the best 
markets. Additional market facili- 
ties increase farm values and also 
livestock production. Producers of 
livestock have learned by experience 
that a good market reasonably close 
to their farms means quicker slaugh- 
tering of their cattle and hogs, which 
results in considerable reduction not 
only in freight bills but in the shrink- 
age cattle or hogs always suffer when 
being shipped. 

Experience has shown in the past 
that with the establishment of ad- 
ditional packing plants by important 
packers, competition for livestock 
grows sharper and receipts have in- 
creased tremendously. For instance, 
at Fort Worth, Texas, the stockyards 
there before Armour and Swift erect- 
ed their plants handled less than 227,- 
000 head of stock per annum. Since 
the plants were established and put 
into operation, the market has reached 
the point where the total annual re- 
eeipts are 3,540,000 head of stock. 

Producers encouraged by good 
marketing facilities always produce 
more livestock and have a larger in- 
come per farm acre. Livestock pro- 
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By STANLEY A. HEDBERG 


My Opinion of Greater Cloverland 
By J. Ogden Armour of Chicago 


T. PAUL and surrounding ter- 
territory—The Great North- 
west—which I believe is 

growing faster than any other 
section of the country today, 
gives promise of being one of 
the best meat producing cen- 
ters in the country. This is one 
of the reasons we are building 
this new great packing plant. 

The livestock production in 

the northwest in recent years 
has been tremendous and addi- 
tional market facilities are need- 
ed to handle the increased pro- 
duction. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the mar- 


keting phase of the food supply 
problem, for without a market, 
agriculture could not be the 
great basis of our national pros- 
perity that it is today. 


Marketing is necessary to turn 
production into wealth and those 
agencies that help the farmer to 
find profitable outlets are import- 
ant aids to the country’s welfare. 
I have great faith in the future 
development of Greater Clover- 
land as a livestock center and 
believe my faith in it as such 
will be more than justified in lat- 
er years. 


ern, best equipped and most sanitary 
has been done and no expense has 
been spared to accomplish this end. 


When completed this summer and 
opened for operation, approximately 
8,000 persons will be employed. The 
buildings, all of which will be finished 
on the outside with pressed brick, in- 
clude the service building, where the 
general office force will be housed; 
the hog, sheep and beef killing plants; 
the oleomargarine and lard refinery; 
the machine shop,’ box factory, ice 
house and fertilizer works. A large 
power house complete in every elec- 
trical and mechanical detail will fur- 
nish power for all these separate 
buildings, which will be equipped with 


Birdseye view of Armour & Company's new $1,000,000 packing plant at St. Paul 


duction also maintains the fertility of 
the soil, because it helps keep ma- 
terial on the farm which otherwise 
would be shipped away. It also 
helps farmers rotate their crops year 
after year, which is so beneficial to 
the land. 

The new plant, which has been un- 
der construction for the last two 
years, consists of twenty-two separate 
buildings located on a fifty-acre tract 
of land bordering the Mississippi river 
in South St. Paul and will be the latest 
idea in packing plants. The cooler, 
where the meat is taken after the ani- 
mals have been slaughtered, is being 
finished with salt glazed tile, and will 
have a capacity of 16,400 hogs, cattle 
and sheep, or double the killing capac- 
ity of the plant. The interior of the 
killing plants will be laid with white 
enameled brick. In fact, everything 
to make the new plant the most mod- 


the latest devices in their particular 
line of work. They will be connect- 
ed with one another by an elevated 
structure running completely around 
the entire plant and upon which trac- 
tors will be used to haul the output. 
The service building will be composed 
of up-to-date offices and will contain 
locker rooms, rest rooms, etc., for the 
employes. A welfare department, the 
feature of which will be a completely 
equipped hospital, wlil be conducted 
along the same lines as practiced in 
the Chicago plant. 

St. Paul today is the gateway to the 
Great Northwest territory. J. Ogden 
‘Armour regards St. Paul and adjacent 
territory as giving promise of being 
one of the best meat production cen- 
ters in the country. The establish- 
ment of this large plant, built during 
the war time prices of building ma- 
terial, is significant as to his belief in 


the future development of the North- 
west as a livestock section. 


J. Ogden Armour 


Farming in order to be successful 
must be conducted on a sound economic 
basis. Farmers of today, and especi- 
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ally those of the Northwest, realize 
this fact and are raising more live 
stock to offset crop failures and tc 
maintain the fertility of the soil. The 
chief drawback to profitable livestock) 
raising in the Northwest in the pasi| 
has been the scarcity of corn. This 
is being overcome, however, for bar 
ley, which is always a bumper crop ir 
this territory, is being used as feec 
for cattle instead of corn, with goo¢ 
results. The erection of silos during 
recent years has also helped material 
ly to increase the available supply oj 
stock feed. | 

The new Armour packing plant ir 
South St. Paul will not only help tc 
encourage more livestock raising ir 
the Northwest, but will aid materiall) 
in helping to make this section on¢ 
of the best meat production centers ir 
the country by adding the additiona)| 
market facilities to an already import 
ant livestock market. 


Land Clearing Made Eas 
for Cloverland 


OLLOWING the, experience of thi 
work accomplished in _ recen 
years in the Ozark region of A1 
kansas, the Chippewa Valley Shee) 
company has just purchased 2,00) 
goats, and will place them on its grea 
sheep farm of 10,750 acres at Hol 
comb, Wis., for the sole purpose o 
killing the brush. 
Much has been said and done o 
late years of Wisconsin’s advancei 
ideas of stump removal in the matte 
of improved machinery and appl) 
ances, but to push back the brush lin¢ 
has been left entirely to the man wit) 
the ax, and it is no small underakins| 


Best authorities place the cost t 
brush ordinary cut-over land at fror 
$10 to $15 per acre, but the Chippew 
Valley Sheep company, with its wis 
supervising director, George McKe) 
row, proposes to accomplish this wor! 
for nothing, or maybe at a premium, | 

They recently unleaded two carload 
of woven wire fence, which is now bi 
ing erected by a large crew of men. | 

Mr. McKerrow made a trip into A’ 
kansas to investigate what the god 
was capable of doing in the way ( 
brush removal. He was so thoroughl 
converted to the idea, that he imm 
diately recommended to his associate 
to adopt the plan. Mr. McKerrow r 
ports many instances in the Ozal 
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The Adventurous Career of the Last Viking 


By JOHN O. VIKING of Ishpeming 


saw a vision in my sleep, 

hat gave my spirit strength to sweep 
| Adown the gulf of time. 

| saw the last of human mould, 

‘hat shall creations death behold 


} saw her prime. 
a 4 —Campbell. 
: 


S a preliminary, we wish to ex- 
plain that the name “Viking” is a 
derivation from the word “vik,” 
.eaning bay, a word which is common 
, all the Scandinavian languages, 
)z., Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and 
yelandic. It is pronounced as though 
yelled veek, hence viking when 
voperly enunciated should be vik- 
g (veek-ing); the literal  transla- 
‘on, if such there be, is bayer, for the 
kings of old fought in bays, whence 
e appellation, which understood in 
1other sense, means a pirate. For 
characteristic description of these 
pld warriors we wish to cite the 
jllowing from ‘‘The Iron Arrowhead” 
[ the “Buckler Maiden,” by Eugene 
le, that eminent French author, 
jaere on pages 24 and 25 he says: 
“Fierce people were these pirates. 
\aie over the main from the shores 
( Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
‘ey arrived only after some days’ 
jurney at the coasts of Gaul. They 
asted in their ‘Sagas,’ or popular 
ngs of never having slept under a 
ard roof or having emptied their 
ps near a sheltered fireplace. Pil 
zing churches, castles and abbeys, 
trning chapels into stables, cutting 
‘irts and breeches for themselves 
(t of altar cloths, ravaging every- 
ting that they encountered,—in this 
s7le as they expressed themselves, 
tsy sang the mass of the lances, be- 
fining at dawn with the matins and 
osing at dusk with the vespers. To 
caduct his vessel as a skillful knight 
Images his horse, to be able to run 
car its oars while in motion, and to 
t able to hurl three javelins at the 
I.te on the top of the mast, receive 
t2m back in his own hands and hurl 
tem up again without once missing 
i aim, such were some of the es- 

itial accomplishments for an able 
Pate. 

; “Let us then 

Defy the weather.” 


As ran their sea song: 


“For the tempest 

Is our servant, e 
Helps our oars and 
Fills our sails, 
Wafts us where we 
Wish to go. 


Where we land we 
Eat the repast 
There prepared for 
Us by others; 

Slay our host and 
‘Fire his dwelling, 

} And resume the 

1 Azure swan route.” 


These Northmans had for their 
dinity Odin, the God of the North, 
W) promised to the brave, killed in 
bitle, a home in Valhalla, the brilli- 
41 residence of the celestial heroes. 
Nvertheless, relying more on their 
inepidity than upon the aid of their 

, they never invoked him. ‘My 
bither in arms and myself,’ thus 
Gunkator, a famous sea king who 
ently ravaged Gaul, speak of 
self and his fellow pirates: ‘My 
bt cher in arms and myself never sac- 
tie to the gods: we place our faith 
11a Our oars and our strength; we 
=€ along very well in that way.’ Sev- 
"tT of the chiefs of these pirates 
‘lined to have issued from the em- 
Tes of Trolls, sea sprites, and the 
and Dwalines, gentle fairies 
Wi delighted in dancing by the light 

he moon on the ice of the north- 
r)lakes, or in disporting themselves 
ng the snow-covered branches of 


‘hitall fir trees.” 
me of these fearless warriors 
Ves called berserkers; they would 


Nicieate and lash themselves into a 


Memorials of the Last Viking. The small black object at the bottom is the 
petrified remains of a tricobite, which scientists say lived 
before man inhabited the earth. 


vertigo of fury, betokening a degree 
of exaltation that would develop into 
a kind of delerium, their whitened 
lips would foam and with demonical 
yells they would hurl themselves 
with a superhuman strength, as it 
were, upon their enemies. Accom- 
panying these splendid warriors were 
at times warrior maidens, or, as they 
were known, ‘“sko Ildmor”’ (buckler 
maidens), who were amazons as 
dauntless and brave as any male and 
would fight with a fury unsurpassed 
by none. We cite the following 
from the ‘‘Translator’s Preface” of 
the above-mentioned volume: 


“The invasion of the Normans, or 
Northman, or Norsemen, called 
throughout this brilliant story, the 
Northman bears characteristics that 
distinguished it markedly from all the 
other European invasions. With all 
the others the migrations were 
brought in by home changes of soil 
and waterways that drove the invad- 
ers westward. War was only a 
means, the goal was bread. With 
the Northman invasion it was other- 
wise. The goal was war and adven- 
ture. This simple circumstance places 
a wholly different stamp upon the 
Northman invaders. It explains the 
impulse they gave to oratory, poetry, 
music and the fine arts. Their rush 
from the frozen north through Europe, 
conquering and transforming Eng- 
land, carving for themselves large do- 
mains out of the French territory, 
then held in the imbecile hands of 
the imbecile successors of Charle- 
magne, startling the populations of 
southern Italy and Sicily—that they 
traversed. And they traversed none 
without raising its tone with their 
poetic, barbarian spirit.” 

One of their number, Gonge Rolf 
(the pirate), a Dane, with his men 
forced himself into Gaul, where he 
settled, demanding Neustria, now 
Normandy, as his legitimate spoils. 


The old duffer even compelled Charles, 
the Simple King of the Franks, to 
give him his 14-year-old daughter, 
Ghisele,, as his wife. 

Before dealing with the main part 
of the story, “The Last Viking,” we 
shall quote another well-known author 
of French descent named Paul Bel- 
loni DuChaillu, who in the preface to 
his “The Viking Age,” among other 
things says: 

“To the numerous warlike and 
ocean loving tribes of the north, the 
ancestors of the English-speaking 
people, we must look for the trans- 
formation that took place in Britain. 
In their descendants we recognize to 
this day many of the very same 
traits of character which those old 
Northmen possessed as will be seen 
by the perusal of this work.” 

In Sweden, Lars Gatenhjelm, born 
of sailor parents at the old viking re- 
sort Onsala, in the province of Hal- 
land, November 30th, 1689, is gen- 
erally conceded to be the last viking. 
He was born in a house, still stand- 
ing, popularly known as “Gatan,” and 
Lars in his youth was generally 
known under the nickname of “Lasse 
i Gatan.” He early displayed a dar- 
ing and various disposition, and at an 
early age took to the sea as_ his 
sphere of action. 

When in 1710, Charles XII, the 
Madman of the North, commenced is- 
suing credentials to the raiders, Lars 
Gatenhjeln, who had p reviously been 
raised to the nobility by the king, se 
cured the necessary papers and com- 
menced the career in real earnest that 
was destined to make him famous, In 
his eventual raids he captured several 
vessels, so that he shortly manned a 
numerous fleet of raiders, who were 
directed from Goteberg, where Lars 
now resided. His residence, “Det 
Gatenhjeln-Ska huset,” may be seen 
there to this day. Among these 
vessels the following may be enumer- 


ated: “Lilla Jagaren,” ‘Le T rium- 
phant,” “Sjohunden,” ‘Rafven,” ‘“For- 
gylta,’ “Eschalaupen,” ‘“Gioteborg,” 
“Windthunden,” “Mercurius,” ‘Le 
Trompeur,” “Fortuna,” “Christina,” 
“La Louisa,” “Postiljon,” “Hielparen,” 
ete, 

One of the first vessels captured by 
this bold raider was the galley ‘“Ko- 
mung David.” This galley was load- 
ed with 279 barrels malt, 76 barrels 
rye, 84 barrels Danish whiskey, 25 
kegs ditto, 388 sides of pork, 220 
cheese, 20 tubs of butter, besides vari- 
ous other articles. 

The most noted capture he made, 
however, was when he raided a Dan- 
ish vessel, that among other valuables 
carried two Carrara marble _ sarco- 
phagi, intended for their royal high- 
nesses the king and queen of Den- 
mark. The king remonstrated in 
vain, but they were not returned to 
him until he furnished duplicates for 
Gatenhjelm and his spouse, Ingela. 

He was a close friend of C harles 
XII and whenever the latter visited 
Gotenborg, he was, as a rule, the 
guest of Gatenhjelm. Both of un- 
usual daring and kindred adventurous 
Spirits, it was quite natural for them 
to have many things in common, 

After his death his wife Ingela con- 
ducted the affairs with success, and 
now both the last viking and _ his 
spouse have long rested in the marble 
Sarcophagi, which the Danish king 
was compelled to furnish. 


Notes. 


Gaul, the ancient name of France, 
the Franks sallying forth from the 
forests of Germany conquerred the 
Gauls and imposed their name upon 
the vanquished country, 

Odin, even known as Woden, was 
the god worshipped in common by 
the Scandinavians, the Saxons of 
Britain and the Germans. His real 
name seems to have been Sigge Fri- 
dulfson. He was a leader among the 
Scandinavians, possibly had led the 
Aryan migration from the highlands 
of India. He wanted to become a 
king, but they made him a god. His 
mound can be seen to this day in old 
Upsala, S weden. As the advent of 
Jesus affected the division of time, so 
has the Northern divinities affected 
the days of the week, as Odin or 
Woden is commemorated by Wednes- 
day, Thor by Thursday and F Tey by 
Friday. 

Meaning bare shirt, i. e., they, 
when fighting, discarded all super- 
fluous clothing and appeared but in 
the shirt or coat-of-mail, which 
garment those warrious and amazons 
always wore. 

The Danish and Norwegian vikings 
course was westward, whereas the 
Swedish vikings were eastward. 
Rurik, the Swede, founded the Rus- 
sian empire, and their Varingar or 
Variager appeared as bodyguards to 
royalty in the far East. We cite from 
December, 1918, issue of the National 
Geographical Magazine, page 509, 
article by Edwin A. Grosken, L. H. Ds 

“West Denmark and Norway look 
outward upon the ocean, whose shores 
Scandinavians were to hurry and con- 
quer. East Denmark and Sweden 
look inward upon the Baltic and 
Europe. They planted settlers north 
of the gulf of Finland and east of the 
Gulf of Bothnia and placed a Varang- 
ian Prince on the Russian throne.” 

The vikings that headed westward 
founded towns in Britain. To this 
day all towns in England with names 
ending in “wick” (vik) were named 
by Scandinavians. Jorvik, now cor 
rupted to York, was a Scandinavian 
town, hence our own New York de- 
rives its name from a Scandinavian 
source. Likewise, all towns ending 
in “by” (village) is from the same 
source, 
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Climatic Energy in 
Cloverland 


During the past four or five years 
comparisons have often been made 
between the temperature of our win- 
ter months and that of points two or 
three hundred miles south, and it 
has been found that it is often times 
colder that far south than it is in 
Cloverland. People looked at the 
map and thought that because the 
Upper Peninsula was So far north of 
Chicago that it must be a great deal 
colder up here. But such is not the 
case. The two Great Lakes, Michi- 
gan and Superior, give us a milder 
winter, and assure ample rainfall dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Then, too, during the growing sea- 
gon we have more hours of sunshine 
each day than they have farther 
south. Government statistics show 
that the sun shines ninety hours long- 
er in Cloverland from March 21 to 
September 21 than it does at Chicago. 
We also have about 110 hours more 
of twilight in that period. These ex- 
tra hours of sunshine and twilight are 
responsible for rapid growth and a 
higher quality of vegetation. Sun- 
light is equivalent to starch and 
sugar. 

Stockmen who have visited Clover- 
land during our growing season all 
say that they would never believe that 
this extra sunshine, and the proximity 
of the lakes, could make the differ- 
ence that they do. In this section of 
the country “if it rains” is not the 
great question that it is in the West 
and Southwest. We always have am- 
ple rainfall for all crops, and the 
snow that falls during the winter 
months protects the grasses from the 
cold and supplies abundant moisture 
for the early growing days. 

Cloverland is the “Home of Climatic 
Energy.” 


Cloverland’s Cash Crops 


The Cloverland farmer has several 
crops that he grows with great suc- 
cess as cash crops. They can be 
turned into cash as soon as harvested. 
This is a splendid system. He does 
not depend upon one crop or line to 
make him profitable returns from 
the farm. 

As farms develop it is necessary to 
make a change in the manner of 
cashing in these crops, oF at least 
some of them. Hay is a cash crop 
with many farmers, yet when one con- 
tinues the practice of selling hay 
year after year, he is robbing the soil 
and undermining himself. Let me 
drive through a community during 
cropping season, and I will tell you 
who is marketing his hay the direct 
cash way, or the indirect, or livestock 
way. ‘The dairy or the beef cow will 
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send your crops to market the most 
profitable way. If there is anyone 
who doubts the truth of this state- 
ment now, he will sooner or later 
come to see it in the same light. 

The farmer often sells his ruta- 
bagas when he hasn’t enough feed to 
carry his stock through the winter 
in the best of condition. Feed your 
*bagas, and feed your clover hay. Sell 
the timothy, except what you need 
for your horses. The great farmers 
of the great Northwest thought they 
could make more money off their 
acres by confining their operations to 
grain raising, but in the course of a 
few years they had crop failures. 
Some farms held out longer than 
others. Agricultural history shows 
conclusively that livestock farming 
is the only permanent method. If you 
think you can always raise hay, and 
in this way continue to rob the soil 
year after year, you had better sell 
out while there is a chance for some 
one else to save the soil from com- 
plete exhaustion. The hay farming 
method, with no livestock, is the rea- 
son for the abandoned farm. 

The new settler needs a cow first 
of all. She furnishes a food that 
saves the expenditure of cash, and 
often times enough extra to sell as a 
“cash crop.” Dairy cows and sheep 
will help build up your farm. They 
will enrich the soil and help to clear 
the land, in addition to producing a 
“cash crop.” Pasture is cheap, so 
keep all the good milk cows and ewes 
that you can raise sufficient winter 
feed for, and you will then be on the 
road to becoming a prosperous farmer. 

This magazine advocates progres- 
sive but conservative methods. What 
we print in its pages is always intend- 
ed for the best interests of its read- 
ers. We will tell you where others 
have made a success and where they 
have met with failure, so that all may 
profit by the experiences of each 
other and make the greatest success 
possible. It takes successful opera- 
tions to make progress. 


Write Us About Your 
Experiences 


Let The Cloverland Magazine be the 
clearing house of ideas. If you have 
met with success or failure by follow- 
ing certain methods in farming or 
livestock raising, write us about it. 
Your experience may help others to 
succeed, or prevent them from failing. 

We receive numerous letters asking 
questions and we are always glad to 
answer them. Hundreds of our read- 
ers write in that the magazine is of 
great help to them. We want it to 
become better as it grows older. 
Every improvement that is intro- 
duced in the magazine is for the bene- 
fit of its readers. 

We wish to thank the many friends 
and supporters of the magazine for 
their co-operation in the past, and to 
solicit their future co-operation and 
assistance. Most readers think the 
magazine is cheap at a dollar a year. 
Do you think so? If you do, why not 
try to get that neighbor of yours to 
become a subscriber. Talk to him 
about the matter the next time you 
see him. The greater the number of 
people who read the magazine, the 
greater good we can do for the perma- 
nent development of Greater Clover- 
land. With your kind assistance we 
will make Cloverland the best agri- 
cultural magazine in the country. 


Save Your Old Magazines 


Just at the time that an article ap- 
pears in an issue it may not mean 
very much to you, but at the proper 
time articles on the improvement of 
potatoes, the dairy herd, grain crops, 
etc., will be worth a great deal to 
you. For example, the article on po- 
tatoes by Mr. Walker, which appeared 
on page five of the January issue of 
Cloverland, will mean hundreds of dol- 
lars to the farmer who will follow it 
carefully. This article should be 
read and re-read, 

Do not try to see how many acres 
you can raise, but try to see how 


- 


Couple of Irish Stories. 

Con. Keough sells scales out of Han- 
cock. Con Sullivan sells groceries 
from the same base. Con Keough 
had been having a hard week, With- 
out the dialect, this time: 

“I gold a scale to a man down in 
Ironwood,” said Con K., “and he sent 
it back. There’s my commission for 
the whole week gone.” 

“The scale game is a pretty tough 
game,” said Con 8. to Con K., think- 
ing to express sympathy after a 
fashion. 

“Sure, it’s not a tough game at all,” 
answered Con K., “if they’d only buy 
them.” 

* 1 * 

In the bad old days when Sack’s 
was the social center, commercial 
club and business men’s rendezvous 
in Houghton, there was a professional 
known as the Colonel, who was wont 
to hang out in that most enjoyable 
joint. A habitue on pleasure bent 
was an old Irishman, a very old Irish- 
man, who loved to play schmear but 
hated to pay for it. 

He lost $5 to the Colonel on one oc- 
casion, but failed to “come across,” 
putting the Colonel off with the old 
subterfuge, 

It chanced not long ago after that 
the Colonel saw the old terrier mak- 
ing a big winning. So he accosted 
him: 

“Couldn’t let me have that five to- 
day, could you, Jerry?” 

“Seems to me yere in a 
ye’r collictions.” 


hurry wit’ 


many potatoes you can raise to the 
acre, of the better type, the kind that 
will market for the most money, at 
the least cost per bushel. 

In every issue you will find articles 
that will be helpful to those engaged 
in general farming, or the raising of 
dairy cows, beef cattle or sheep. You 
will find it worth while to get out 
the back numbers of The Cloverland 
Magazine, and re-read them. 


Standard Potatoes 


By adopting standard varieties of 
potatoes, farmers in the Upper Penin- 
sula were able to add about $360,000 
to their income last year, according 
to the extension department of the 
Michigan Agricultural college. 

“An average of 18 cents per bushel 
above the general market price that 
was obtained for car load lots of po- 
tatoes of the Green Mountain variety,” 
declared J. W. Weston, leader of 
county agricultural agents in the Up- 
per Peninsula. “Figuring on a pro- 
duction of 4,000,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes of this strain in the Upper 
Peninsula last year, the adoption of 
standard varieties, if only half these 
potatoes were shipped out, added 
$260,000 to the income of producers.” 

The work of interesting farmers in 
improved spuds was largely carried 
out by county agents and field men of 
Michigan Agricultural college, Cco- 
operating with local agencies, 


Pastures Should Not 
Be Neglected 


Did you ever stop to consider the 
importance of properly earing for 
your pastures? Do you know that 
the total value of the products of 
American pastures far exceeds the 
value of our annual corn crop? Yet, 
in spite of this fact, pastures are 
really the most neglected part of the 
average farm. The soil needs to be 
fed just the same as in the fields 
where cultivated crops are raised. 

At the West Scotland Experiment 
Station they experimented with sheep 
on three different pastures which 
were handled differently. In one field 
they did as most farmers do—just 
pastured it, and they got annually 
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“Yes, maybe, but the missus asked 
me to bring some money home today 
to pay the wash woman.” 

“And is ut marrud ye aa-ar?” ) 

“Yes, I’m married.” 

“Thin phwhy don’t yer wife do he 


own washin’?” 
* * * 


Spanish Vets in the Great War, 


This is a suggestion to the Spanish 
War Veterans of Cloverland. How 
many of them have served in the 
Great War? x 

We know of but two. One is Gen 
Robert J. Bates, who was captain 0; 
the Ironwood company during thi, 
earlier conflict. We know he had¢ 
commission in this war, but we lacl 
the details, i 

The other is Ed. Riordan, formerl) 
of the Soo. He was a hospital corp 
man in ’98, and in this war a captai) 
of engineers. ’ 

Most of us were too old or some 
thing. 

Billy Somerville please write. 


"* * * : 
Misery Bay Well Named, — 


A movement of ice at Misery Ba) 
Saturday, as far as Peninsula poin 
carried with it thousands of dollar 
worth of fish nets belonging to ' 
Groleau and Dan Seavy, according | 
word received from that locality ye 
terday Escanaba Morning Press. — 

Evidently you can get misery i 
Misery Bay even if dollars are 7 | 


at Dollar Bay. 
216 pounds of mutton per acre. I 
the second field they fed the soil f 
top-dressing with phosphatic fertiliz 
and they got annually 404 pounds | 
mutton per acre, by this method. 
the third field they fed the soil wi 
phosphate and potash, and the rest 
was 612 pounds of mutton per ac, 
annually. 3 
Did you ever try feeding your p- 
tures? During these days of hi 
labor you should not neglect the » 
portunities offered by pasturing lik 
stock. This is especially true 2 
Cloverland, where our climate coll 
tions are so favorable to good I 
tures. » |i 
The United States Departmentit 
Agriculture advises that more ati 
tion be paid to caring for pastures 
follows: =| 
“Pasture management involves si 
practices as harrowing the Bis 
areas; alternating the animals ° 
tween fields, and not grazing cont! 
ously; top-dressing the pastures 1 
manure or commercial  fertiliz3 
keeping down the weeds; allowing l€ 
grass to get a good stand in the spis 
before turning stock into the firs 
and grazing closely. Bluegrass ; 
tures often improve with age t/4 
certain extent. Some of the best ¢ 
have stood for 50 years, and today 
productive of as much gain in V 
weight or as heavy a flow of milé 
they were originally. On the (® 
hand, some of the old sods are be 
ing foul with briars, broom sedgel 
other weeds, due to neglect andl 
proper handling.” 


| 


} 
! 

The 85th Division, national i@ 
men, the first selective service ” 
sion raised in Michigan and W1® 
sin, has now been completely re! 
ed from overseas with the excel® 
of those units on duty in North 
sia, and within a very short tim” 
men will have been returned to” 
life. They are being rushed 4 
Custer from debarkation ports’ 
eastern camps as rapidly as pol” 
and are being demobilized wit ® 
speed. 


- At the request of the postol” 
partment, the geographic bo 
changed the official abbrevit 
California from “Cal.” to “Calif 
cause of confusion with the abl 


tion for Colorado. 
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The Observations of a Near Pioneer in Cloverland 


proper to state that the writer 

arrived in the then little town of 
Flint, Michigan, in the year 1878, and 
drifting northward by degrees, finally 
‘taking up his residence in the Upper 
Peninsula in February, 1895, and has 
maintained this residence almost con- 
tinuously to the present time. 

During the days of 1895 and for a 
jong period thereafter the Upper Pen- 
insula was a big sleeping asset, insofar 
as agriculture was concerned. The 
inhabitants in those days were satis- 
fied to take off the wealth of minerals 
and pine timber, and content to send 
sheir money to the outside world for 
yhe necessaries of life. Very few, if 
any, realized that just around the 
sorner of the future the great Clover- 
‘and of America would awaken to 
startle the neighboring states both 
near and far, with her immensity of 
‘esources for producing fine crops, and 
specially the wonderful growth of nu- 
ritious tame and wild grasses, which 
n the summer lay like a great green 
nantle over the vast cut-over and 
laarsh areas of the peninsula. The 
aaterial so much desired by the beef, 
autton and wool producers of the west 
nd near west. 

' With the flight of time has grown a 
jemand for Upper Michigan forest 
‘roducts. With this demand came 
ae investment of almost unlimited 
apital, in the removal and marketing 
ff the forest wealth, and it may be 
vuly said that the lumbermen’s axe is 
ne key that unlocked the door of the 
iture development of this great pen- 
sula, 

There has been an element of the 
agical in the development of Upper 
ichigan, and this may be explained 
a the ground, that this great penin- 
la empire has been most wonderful- 
, endowed by nature. From a com- 
ercial sense, this region is but a 
jifle over fifty years old. And for 
tars it was thought by many people 
ying to the south of us that some 
ctic explorer should come and dis- 
‘verus. If we need discovering the 
yesent would be a highly propitious 
ne for the advent of such a move- 
i With two main line railroads 


| PROPOS of pioneering it may be 
A 


nning the length of the peninsula 
d five intersecting lines, which in 
‘tm throw out many spurs terminat- 
ig in outlying communities, to say 
ind of approximately two  thou- 


nd miles of splendid highways lead- 
3 to and from our many modern 
Cies, with their many excellent hotels 
id wayside inns. The discovery of 
naerves itself into a highly interest- 
3 and pleasurable occupation. 

(nm the early days the eyes of the 
ld were turned in the direction of 
2 Upper Peninsula, on account of 
{2 tremendous mineral wealth pro- 
Hier but they viewed us from the 
stance. The coming of the auto- 
Ipbile created a demand for good 
lids, in consequence of which our 
‘duroy roads were torn up and 
uined, trails widened to standard 
id widths, gravel and stone ap- 
ed until today we have a most 
nderful system of highways. 

Passable roads have brought us 
yusands of tourists, who have car- 
d away with them and spread 
yadcast the news of the wonderful 
sibilities of this garden spot of 
» middle west. In other words, 
have been discovered and can 
pense with the services of the 
2tie man clad in his suit of bear 


This 
the farming 


By CHARLES F. HICKOK 


of Manistique 


How barley thrives on Cloverlandcut-over{section south of Ishpeming, Mich. 


element to the raising of more win- 
ter feed, necessitating more farmers 
and additional acreage, until the in- 
tervening gaps between the farming 
communities will be absorbed, and 
become the great producing center, 
It may appear from the foregoing 
that the grazing industry will be 
crowded from Upper Michigan. Let 
it be understood that the peninsula 
embraces an area of ten million acres 
and that the distribution of soils is 
such that there always will be room 
for immense herds of cattle and 
sheep. 

The invasion of ice during the gla- 
cial period brought with it the gla- 
cial drift of which the general geo- 
graphical features of the peninsula 
are composed, The glacial drift is 
deposited irregularly over the under- 
lying rock and boulder formations 
and falls readily into three classes or 
ratings. A legend of the soil rates 
as applied to the Upper Peninsula 
may be of interest: 

Rate (1) Areas with a mixed 
pebbly and in places sandy clay. 
Good clayey loam to sandy loam— 
highly productive farm land, 

Rate (2) A sandy loam mixed 
with a gravely material lighter in 
quality than rate one—highly product- 
ive under intelligent cultivation. 


Rate (3) Sandy plains, a _ light 
soil, requires intensive cultivation; 
in some cases. requires artificial 
drainage. 


An attempt to proportion the min- 
eral, vegetable, bacteria and acids 
contained in each soil rate would en- 
tail much research and writing and 
be of no particular assistance in the 
point to be made. The rates describ- 
ed will produce certain results, and 
doubtless the reader is more interest- 
ed in results than a soil analysis. 

The clay lands of the peninsula, of 
which there is a large acreage well 
distributed, is classed as rate one and 
at first glance much sought after for 
general farming, and while this class 
of soil will produce crops a greater 
number of seasons without the appli- 
cation of fertilizer than the lighter 
soils, yet it has its drawbacks. The 
natural drainage of clay land is large- 
ly by evaporation and must have time 
in the spring to dry out before work- 
ing and seeding can be carried on. 
During dry spells in the growing sea- 
son, clay soils have a tendency to 
crack, allowing the escape of the sub- 
soil moisture. A summary of rate 
one, is a strong heavy top soil; ex- 
cellent grass and hay lands but more 
difficult to work than lighter soils. 

Rate two being of a sandy loam 
nature is thoroughly friable, and may 


be worked at any time of the year 
except when covered with snow or 
impregnated with frost. In case of 
cultivated crops, during a dry period 
in summer, a light stirring of the soil 
retains the moisture from below to 
be taken up by the roots of the vege- 
tation. Rate two soil predominates 
in the Upper Peninsula and without 
doubt will be the most sought after 
for general farming. 

Rate three is not a soil desirable for 
raising farm crops. However, it has 
its uses in connection with better 
soils. Sheep will graze number 
three lands often in preference to bet- 
ter soils. Cattle have been known 
to do likewise for long periods at cer- 
tain times of the year. Rapid grow- 
ing trees of the deciduous’ genius 
thrive especially well on rate three 
soil. Reforestation in connection 
with grazing should be empolyed on 
number three lands, providing shade 
for grazing animals and in the ulti- 
mate a profit on the investment. 

In summarizing soil rates applicable 
to climatic conditions of the Upper 
Peninsula we must concede that the 
soil yielding a greater variety of 
crops at the least expense must be 
considered the better for general farm- 
ing. The variation in the yield of 
crops on farms of the same soil rating 
is governed entirely by the  intelli- 
gence and energy of the individual 
who tills the soil. 

A word regarding the marsh lands 
of which there is a large acreage in 
the peninsula may not be out of 
place in this article. 

The marsh lands east of Marquette 


county in the peninsula are about 
eighty per cent rate two soil. The 
dominant characteristics being a 


black sandy muck top soil or humus 
ranging in depth from eighteen 
inches to three feet, supported by a 
sub-soil of red sand mixed with a 
pebbly material, which insures a 
solid non-leeching stratum, when 
drained and settled. Worthy of note is 
the fact that the drained areas com- 
prising the reclaimed marsh lands of 
the Upper Peninsula have settled on 
an average of two feet, which is proof 
conclusive of a solidifying of the sub- 
soil. Traces of quicksand have been 
notedin spots throughout the marsh 
area but of so slight a degree as to be 
negligible. 

Of vital importance to the develop- 
ment of marsh soils is the feasibility 
of the drainage of the entire area of 
inundated lands. The Manistique 
river and its tributaries provide the 
arteries of flowage from the main 
body of the marsh tract. The Manis- 
tique flows south and west while the 


several contributing streams flow 
south and east until their identity is 
lost in he main river (Manistique 
river). The drainage area of the 
country in this locality is naturally 
south and east and well defined, the 
fall ranging from six to nine feet to 
the mile. The Tahquamenon river, 
several miles farther east and flowing 
in a northerly direction, provides a 
drainage system for the tremendous 
acreage in that locality. The Tah- 
quamenon project could be easily de- 
veloped and should receive recogni- 
tion by those interested in govern- 
ment or state reclamation work. 

Ninety-nine miles of drainage 
canals dredged during the past six 
years have enhanced the value of 
thirty-six thousand five hundred acres 
of marsh lands near the head waters 
of the Manistique river. 

Attempts to cultivate and crop the 
newly-drained muck lands were met 
with failure, due to several causes, 
chief among which was: (1) the sour 
condition of the soil, due to long 
saturation with stagnant water; (2) 
a porous condition of the humus and 
sub-soil caused by the removal of the 
water. Five years have _ elapsed 
since the first attempt to cultivate the 
newly drained lands was _ instituted. 
The discouraged owner may now re- 
turn to find his muck land sweet and 
friable. 

The writer recently visited fields 
in the marsh area which had been 
broken and seeded to timothy and 
clover. The first crop harvested 
showed a yield of two tons to the acre 
of as fine a grade of hay as that pro- 
duced on the best hay lands in Michi- 
gan. Root crops grown on adjoining 
marsh lands showed a good yield and 
quality. Cattle feeding at stacks of 
blue joint hay during the month of 


January were as fat and sleek as 
could be desired. 
To one who is watching the de- 


velopment of Upper Michigan, the 
rich marsh lands of the peninsula de- 
mand more than a passing interest. 
Drainage has been proven a feasible 
venture, and once the water is elim- 
inated the land is ready for the tractor 
and gang plow. The ease with which 
the“oil may be subdued and brought 
under cultivation, coupled with its 
richness in plant foods, permits of a 
favorable forecast for the big marsh 
areas in eastern Cloverland, 

These lands fenced and under culti- 
vation, with suitable buildings for 
caring for crops and livestock and 
under intelligent management, should 
be and doubtless will be worth from 
eighty to one hundred dollars per 
acre in the very near future, depend- 
ant upon location and outlet. Lands 
to the south and west of Cloverland 
of no better dollar producing values 
sell at one hundred and seventy to 
two hundred dollars per acre. 

A summary of conditions affecting 
the Upper Peninsula are an insular 
climate in a marked degree, a condi- 
tion very favorable to crops and do- 
mestic animals; ample rainfall; grow- 
ing season of sufficient duration; 
splendid soils; good roads; fine school 
system; churches of every denomina- 
tion and social conditions of a high 
order. The scenic beauty of one 
thousand milse of coast line; innumer- 
able inland lakes with their many con- 
tributing spring streams, added to the 
facilities for home building, makes 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula a highly 


desirable and_ profitable place of 
habitation. 
Michigan people are disappointed 


because the 32nd Division (Michigan- 
Wisconsin National Guard) is not to 
be seen in parade in any town of the 
state as a whole. Wisconsin people, 
it is said, are also disappointed, 
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(Editor’s Note: Not to know “Bun” 
Goodman is to have missed a real ray of 
Cloverland sunshine. His quaint and 
clean humor have produced more laugh- 
ter and side ache than can be measured, 
and his merry smile, his inimitable dia- 
lect stories and his mellow disposition are 
a sure enough asset to Cloverland, his na- 
tive heath. His humor is clean, spon- 
taneous and original, while his praccical 
jokes are minus any, after-effect but a 
memory of real fun.) 


WAS born March 22, 1877, in the 
heart of the virgin forest that used 
to stand where the prosperous farm- 

ing district of Sands, Marquette 
county, now exists. The place that 
marks the spot is the remains of a 
cellar on a little hill on my father’s 
farm at Sands, and whenever I visit 
the place it brings back memories of 
bygone days which extended to the 
time that I was about three years old. 

It was in those early days that I 
recall first seeing the characters por- 
trayed in the various nationalities 
that always impressed me and es peci- 
ally the dark-haired Frenchman from 
Canada, with the red sash for a belt, 
who used to take me hunting cherries, 
and I marveled at their ability as I 
stood by and saw them fall the big 
black cherry trees. As years went 
by, the various nationalities made 
their debut in the course of their re- 
spective occupations, cutting the cord- 
wood, burning same into charcoal, 
furnishing wood for the trains, and 
then cutting the sawlogs, and finally 
clearing up of the farm. Each one 
of those operations called for the 
various nationalities whose natural 
tendency was along the line of the 
special work that was offered for the 
occasion. There was the Frenchman, 
with his wonderful wood-chopping 
ability; then the Swede and Finlander, 
with their ability to handle the cord- 
wood; and lastly, the Irish and 
Scotch from Canada, who always 
managed to hold a boss’ job or find 
some excuse to take the easy end 
of it. 

It was during the long evenings 
spent listening to the various con- 
yersations (which reminds me now 
of a test to see who could twist the 
English language into the most un- 
recognizable tangle), that I decided 
the Frenchman took his first prize, 
with the Swede and Norwegian close 
seconds, and all the rest come third. 
As a youngster, I took to mimicing 
those men, out of mischief, but in 
those days the youngsters had to be 
very careful as it was considered 
very disrespectful to act in the least 
way “belitiling,’ as it was called 
then, any one older than themselves. 

As stated before, I saw the farm, 
which now consists of 500 acres un- 
der cultivation, grow out of a wilder- 
ness and was always within the 
sound of the voices of those interest- 
ing characters, having worked with 
them riding the horse on the shovel 
plow, when planting potatoes in the 
new burned land, fishing, hunting 
and enjoyed their simple sports so 
as that among the most pleasant mem- 
ories of those early days are those 
of the hours spent with those whole- 
hearted, primitive people that I have 
since endeavored to imitate. 

For fear that one would think I 
am about 80 years old by reading 
this, I wanted to say that those days 
existed since 1877, but I cannot help 
stating that in all their phases a good 
many of them correspond to some of 
the writings of Whitcomb Riley when 
he refers to the country life in his 
“Old Swimming Hole,” ‘District 
School,” etc, as it seems that almost 
every one of those enoyments he 
writes about I have had the pleasure 
of experiencing even to warming my 
feet where the old brindle cow had 
lain; going to the circus, the coun- 


The Happiest Man in Cloverland 


By 


HIMSELF 


try dances and last but not least the 
district school, where it was the am- 
bition of the big boys to lick the 
teacher, and when I speak of this 
there comes to my mind some inter- 
esting ancient history along that line 
which would take too much time to 
mention. 

At the age of 17 I left the farm 
to attend the High school at Mar- 
quette, gving to Ishpeming High 
school tLe next year, f rom which I 
was graduated in 1897. During these 
years I had the privilege of playing 
on the first football team organized 
in the Upper Peninsula in 1894 at 
Marquette, and afterwards played on 
the championship team at Ishpeming. 
After I was graduated from the high 


“Bun” Goodman 


school, we formed the team known 
as “Randall’s Rough Riders” and had 
the satisfaction of holding the cham- 
pionship until we disbanded in 1900. 
During that time we were fortunate 
enough to win the championship 
against all comers, which included 
the famous Company I team of Mari- 
nette, who were our hardest rivals 
and whom we defeated two seasons 
with barely any score. 

While attending the high school 
my dad saw to it that my business 
education was not being neglected, 
as I spent my week ends at the farm 
attending to the office duties connect- 
ed with my father’s business. 

After I was graduated I went into 
business with my father, buying and 


selling mining timber, which finally 
grew into a lumber manufacturing 
proposition, which latter we sold out 
last year at Little Lake. 

Some people ask me how I come 
to get so much fun out of life. My 
only answer is that there is enough 
of fun for everyone if they will only 
help to make a little fun themselves 
or stop to take it. 

For a good many years I have help- 
ed out in various entertainments by 
telling dialect stories, but it was not 
until about seven years ago that I 
attempted to disguise myself or fool 
anyone. My debut in this line came 
about through a request from Frank 
St. Peter, of the Carpenter Cook Co., 
Menominee, and the company’s Ish- 
peming manager, Mr. O’Keefe. I was 
asked to disguise myself as a lumber- 
jack and butt into the banquet that 
they were going to give for their 
traveling salesmen at the Menominee 
hotel, and create a rough house. Of 
course, as usual, I was willing to 
try anything once, so I rigged myself 
on that evening in the regulation stag 
trousers, rubbers and socks and lum- 
ber-jack outfit in general, and after 
greasing my hair, so as it would hang 
straight over my eyes and manipulat- 
ing my complexion to appear as 
though I had not washed my face for 
a week and sprinkling a liberal quan- 
tity of booze over my clothes, I 
shouldered my “turkey” and appeared 
at the door of the Menominee hotel. 

Right away there was a lot of ex- 
citement, as those especially fine and 
gentlemanly traveling men did not 
care to associate with a drunken 
lumber-jack, and consequently he was 
immediately ordered out. 

I managed, however, to get to the 
clerk’s desk, and when he informed 
me he could put me with some of 
those traveling men I was nearly mob- 
bed when I volunteered the remark 
in broken English that I wouldn't 
sleep with those kind of men because 
I was afraid of getting “scratchy.” 
As I turned around, I began to 
scratch rather freely at my ribs and 
right away they noticed my bag was 
sitting on top of their grips. They 
began to scramble and pull their 
grips away and soon the poor lumber- 
jack’s bag was alone in the middle of 
the floor. I picked it up and, with 
the pretense of swinging it onto my 
shoulder, batted one of the finely 
dressed gentlemen who was standing 
close by, and from that moment on 
he couldn’t keep his hands still, as 
he imagined that he was full of 
cooties- 

It would take too much space to 
relate the happenings that took place 


in the ten or fifteen minutes that in- 
tervened between the time I came in 
and when the banquet was to start, 
and I don’t believe I have ever had) 
to exercise my brain since that time 
quite as strenuously to keep fron 
being ejected bodily from the of 
Finally the time came for them 
into the banquet and, as they ste 
in, I also pushed in and sat myse 
down at the table. 
Immediately, Art 
now manages the Upper Peni 
Produce company of Escanaba, g 
bed me by the shoulder and bade 
stand up. He made a short sp 
to those present, telling them 


be terminated abruptly, and wit 
that he turned me toward the d 
and began walking me out. e 
fered no resistance until about hal 
way out, when I suddenly showe; 
fight, kicked Hoffman’s feet from un) 
der him unexpectedly, fell across hin) 
and then prepared to meet the ru 
that was sure to come. P 


bers, the slippery floor didn’t bothe 
me much and I gathered in legs b 


a nice pile of traveling men on ™ 

floor. In the mixup I made it. 
point to jerk open their necktie; 
muss up their hair, pull their shirt 
out of their trousers, pull their coat 
half way off over their shoulders, bu) 
finally allowed myself to be turne 
out and almost took the side of th 
building along. q 

They then slammed the door, sht 
and locked me out and, as I stood ¢ 
the door frothing at the mouth, 
could see them yet straightenin 
their wardrobes and trying to com 
their hair with their fingers and ga 
ing at each other with wonderme! 
as to why the police department wi) 
so slow in responding. , 

I then left the door and enter 
the dining-room through a rear 
having been put wise to this entran) 
beforehand, when there was anoth) 
commotion, but not quite so 1 
volunteers to lick me as the 1 
time. I insisted in broken Englil 
that they give me something to & 
as I had not eaten in three days, | 
which one of them volunteered t) 
statement advising them not to fe 
me because “if he gets a square 2 
he will lick us all.” 

C. I. Cook, however, who was! 
confederate, suggested that I be 
The disgust that was plainly 
in the faces I will never forget. 
ever, I was seated between tw 
well dressed and precise gen 
one in particular was especia 
tidious, and when he _ acciden 
made known to the Frenchman 


in his English and admonish 
in regard to the blue-points 
not being “a strange kind of 
eggs,” he nearly died, whe 
Frenchman in his delight threw | 
arms around him and made out t! 
he was endeavoring to kiss him. 1 
nine-course dinner was somet bY 
to the Frenchman, and of course 
had some criticisms to offer in reg 
to the slowness in bringing } 
pork and beans, etc. ) 

After the meal was over 
Frenchman was called upon W ° 
dress the gathering, which addr! 
consisted of a stump speech, | 
which one of the prominent ones DP’ 
ent was made the butt of his» 
marks. 

My identity was made kno 
and as there was a large nua 
those present with whom I 
sonally acquainted, it was eS 
gratifying and very amusing 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Just Like the Finest Silk is Woven 


A wonderful new process—Nothing else like it ever 
before—Amazing success in weaving fine art-furniture 
—A revolution in manufacture—Brings down the cost 
of highest quality. 


The Wonderful New Invention of Marshall B. Lloyd 


Spins a continuous fibre and weaves it into 


The art of weaving fibres and reeds was old when the Pyramids of Egypt 
were young. [rom that ancieni time until today, reed work has been done 

The Lloyd Loom by the same slow primitive method—BY HAND—and is STILL made that 
Gene ia spot, fae way everywhere EXCEPTING in the Lloyd plant at Menominee. Here, a 


the toil of human hands. In this he 


has been remarkably successful. He wonderful machine—the “Lloyd Loom”—born in the brain of that remarkable 
Dat goverat je wona—not only one, man, who had already come to fame through other epoch-making inventions 
ein oe ee Die name —turns out this work with amazing speed and of a perfection and beauty 


“enh 


Bye Withee er a Wnitney,, “Bdison. utterly impossible even to IMITATE by hand. The finished work looks 
less steel tubing, would faneaccnis exactly like silk fabric magnified. 

hame famous. For years he was a 

manufacturer of baby carriages, em- 


Ploying scores of reed workers to i 

Pate ine iio and hooas’ 9 hana Once Afforded Only by the Rich 
ust as others weave em today. ° ® 

As he watched this slow process—the Now Within the Reach 

eet foe ue: ‘had as a 

Single carriage a ay long—he began 

to plan how to save ae went labor of Any Purse 

by making machinery do it. Reed 


saat = 


DA» ADs” 


Fount ae fas SS ae es 


~ Products manufacturers considered The most exquisitely beautiful furniture—chairs, couches, rockers, 
4 Mr Eiovdteuacoeted | eee TT X—yet tables. etc.—of handsome designs, admirably fabricated, of highest qua- 
by carriages, thus made, were ex- lity and of various modern finishes and colors—including the exclusive 
: { hibited in Chicago, they ‘would not “Lloyd Inter-Woven Colors’’—can now be obtained at 
; Tou: et EE ae ae astonishingly low prices. Ask for the kind that 1s woven 
q make, is produced by the Loom. ‘The on a “Loom’ and insist—there’s only one kind— Lloyd’s.”’ 
Be continuous fibre used is smooth, hard ag 7 1 
and of great, strength, «it will not Menominee, Mich. 
arp, Split or break and is not harme ° 
by weather. NOTICE—Do not onfuse a ‘ 
- this fine, beautiful product. ith the Mail the Coupon TODAY Gentlemen: 
Canary a ee pt pence Sire and learn how to put comfort and beauty yf Kindl ive the d address 
, coarse’ 3 in give me name and addre 
AY ture now ee pene) i into your home at small cost. s 


of a dealer nearest me, who handles or can 
a order for me Lloyd’s Loom Woven Furniture. 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 


Menominee, Michigan 


yf 
a N OMe si. chit SE 2 YR de 
| 


Address 


rhe atari wich aedlelahatctee CEE me peer epee ye a 
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THE 
WINNING 


FEED 
COMBINATION 


Li 


N Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we have 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 
the best physical 


exceptional results in the pail, maintains 
i their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. 


BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you. can easily and quickly proportion 


the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 

This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the same 
time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


OID PO a CLL CIEE SPL SEPSIS COLL PERO AIO SOLOS LOLA 


Raynster | 


AL your dealer for the RAYNSTER~— the 
all-purpose weather coat. Made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


-® Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Ba aneanrrenred paduPRd PU RRS ARONA NEOERSONGOIRSS 


BURROUGHS 


Adding, Bookkeeping @ Calculating Machines 
Soon PAY for Themselves in TIME and PROFITS SAVED 


A Burroughs man will be glad to tell you how you can put 
a Burroughs to work to save the profits of your business. 


Phone, Write or Call. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Upper Peninsula Headquarters: 


First National Bank Building. MARQUETTE, MICH. 
BE. H. BUSSING, Agency Manager. 
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Effective Weed Control 


ARTHUR H. JOLL 


By 


HE successful growth of any farm 

crop is dependent, among other 

things, upon the effective control 
of weeds. Numerous. species of 
weeds with their countless individ- 
uals persistently compete with culti- 
vated crops for space, food, water and 
sunshine. Our problem as farmers 
is to reduce to a minimum the se- 
vere competition constantly present- 
ed by these noxious plant pests. 

The economic importance of weed 
growth this article does not intend to 
discuss. No farmer need be inform- 
ed of the damage and enormous loss 
caused by these pests of field, garden 
and orchard. Small yields, unsightly 
fields and lawns, and the ever increas- 
ing encroachment of weeds are ready 
informers. 

Investigations and various experi- 
ments, which have been successfully 
applied to farm conditions, clearly in- 
dicate that the average farmer could 
easily improve his methods of fight- 
ing and exterminating weed pests. 
Farmers, as a rule, are content with 
applying a few methods to all weeds 
that give trouble. This is certainly 
not the most effective way to control 
weeds. By observing the growing 
and seeding habits of weeds, it is 
clearly evident that the weed king- 
dom naturally divides itself into sev- 
eral classes or groups. This natural 
grouping according to the life history 
of the weed is the very basis of sys- 
tematic and effective weed control. 

All weeds may be grouped into the 
following general classes: Annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Annuals 
germinate from the seed in early 
spring, and flower and seed in the 
fall. A weed of this class lives but 
one season and endures the winter 
only as seed. The Common Rag 
Weed is a good example. In com- 
bating annuals the weeds should be 
killed by constant cultivation when 
young, for at this time the roots are 
tender and readily killed by exposure 


to the sun. Annuals which escape 
early destruction should be cut a 
little before the seeds ripen. By no 


means should the mature seeds be al 
lowed to fall, and all weeds with ma- 
ture seeds should be cut and burned, 
for seeds which fall one year will sow 
a crop not only for the year follow- 
ing, but possibly for the years to 
come. An experiment at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, carried out 
by Dr. Beal, has shown conclusively 
that the seeds of some weeds will 
germinate after lying in the soil 
twenty, thirty, or even fifty years. By 
inducing autumn germination of the 
seeds of annuals by surface cultiva- 
tion of fields after harvest, many of 


the weeds will be winter-killed before 
the seeds can be produced. Spring 
cultivation will rid the ground of a 
second crop of seedlings in the early 
season. Some plants that complete 
their life cycle in a year are known 
as winter annuals; the seeds that 
have matured during the summer 
germinate in the fall, making a slight 
growth before winter, and maturing 
the next summer. The best time 
to destroy these weeds is in the 
spring, by plowing or harrowing. 

Biennials live two seasons, storing 
food in the fleshy root or green, leafy 
rosette during the first season and 
ripening its seed the second season. 
Burdock is a typical representative 
of this group. If possible and prac- 
tical, kill these weeds during the 
first season’s growth. This is best 
accomplished by continual plowing, 
where possible, and where plowing is 
impracticable, by spudding out or 
cutting off the rosette or crown leaves 
a few inches below the surface of the 
ground. However, as with annuals, 
the surest means of destruction is to 
prevent seeding. All flowering stems 
should be mowed before they have 
a possible opportunity of maturing 
seed. 

Perennials live more than two sea- 
sons, seeding every year and provid- 
ing for winter by summer storage of 


food in long-lived underground stems. 


Canada thistle is a typical and well- 


j 
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f 
known example of this group. Per. 
ennials are by far the hardest weeds 
to control. Plowing or harro / 
as a rule, should be avoided, as these 
practices stimulate the growth of 
perennials by breaking or cutting the 
underground roots and inducing them 
to send up new shoots. However, 
clean cultivation during the growing 
season is very effective, preventing 
leaf development during the whole 
growing season. The most vulner 
able period of attack is at the time 
when the flowering stems are nearing 
maturity, but before seed is formed 
At this time these pernicious weed) 
should be cut close to the ground, 0) 
more preferably, plowed under, Thij 
destroys the leaf growth and thu 
prevents the storage of food, for it i 
in the leaves that the food gathere, 
from air and soil is so changed as t 
become available for plant growth, | 

Besides the methods of combat a 
ready described, there are  severg 
general practices which have an in 
portant bearing on the work. Onl 
clean seed should be sown. A littl 
time in the careful examination of th 
seed for noxious weed seed will ce) 
tainly pay the farmer in the long ru 
If the farmer is uncertain as to it 
cleanliness of his own or ee 


. 
i 
; 
‘ 
| 
; 
q 
i 
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seed, he should send it to the see 
analyist at the Michigan Agricultur’ 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, fi 
examination. As a rule, the manu! 
should be thoroughly decomposed, j 
this generally kills all weed seeds. 
few sheep will often greatly aid wei 
extermination by their close croppil 
habits, eating the weed close to ft 
ground and thus killing it. 

The following table is a classific 
tion of the more important weeds: | 


ANNUALS. 
Ragweed 


Chess or Cheat 
Barnyard Grass | 
Persecaria 


(Continued on Page 17) 


The Most Valuable} 


Service 


you can render your country now | 
is giving your every day work the} 
very closest and thoughtful atten-|} 
tion. Have the right banking con- ; 
nection. Then use all the advan: 
tages it offers. Advice and couns 


of the right sort are importan 
Bank here. 


The 


Wisconsin National 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Che Delta 


The Leading Hotel of — 


ESCANABA 


Fire-proof and up-to-date 1 
every way. | 

Cafe and Lunch Room in col 
nection. : 


WISCONSIN HOTEL CO., Props. 
A. N. Merritt, Mer. Escanaba, Mic 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; 

_ perly, Vice-President; W. 
lip, Vice-President; F. 
Cashier; E. BH. Edlund, 
Cashier. 
Directors: J 

B. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, WwW. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J, © 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Bl 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 1 
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| 1. Ask your seed dealer for seed; if 
'e doesn’t handle it, send to seed 
ouses. You perhaps have a seed 
atalogue in the house now. Get 
a4em now while you can save money 

y early buying. 

2. We do not worry about getting 
aed “that will ripen.” That isn’t 
inportant for silage. Ito Sans, El- 
ms, Medium Greens, Early Browns 
': Mammoth Yellows will make satis- 
ictory silage plants. 

8. Better results will be secured by 
ioculating seed per directions. By 
‘1 means do it. The soil will be 
yeatly improved if the seed is inocu- 
‘ted. 

‘4. Mix the inoculated seed with the 

wn in the proportions of one peck 

‘inoculated soy beans to three or 

ur pecks of corn. Sow a little thicker 

id more shallow for the mixture than 
'r corn alone. Beans have more 
\fficulty in getting out of the soil 
‘an does corn. Many people are 
‘anting corn too deep in heavy soils 
| yhow. 

‘5. If you prefer to grow soy beans 

oyne in rows (which is preferable to 

oadcasting where weeds are apt to 

‘ow abundantly), straddle the first 
yieel tracks and then your rows will 
} 18 in.-20 in., or 22inches apart ac- 
(rding to one-half the width of your 
dginal planter setting. Cultivate 
re the beans get a start and then 

ir foliage will cover the intervening 

aces. 

53. It is necessary that you restir 
ts beans and corn in the planter 
a if the beans settle to the bot- 

n, 

7 Don’t condemn soy beans be- 
cise you are asked to do some things 
yi never did before. Remember the 
s7 beans are going to pay you good 
veges for all your time. 

3. You will cut your corn as you 
avays did. You will have as much 
nas you ever had. You will have 
en that contains more feeding in it- 
sf because of growing with the soy 
bins. (But the soy beans’ should 
b inoculated.) 


a 


‘He’s After It!”’ 


l 

| 

jzBs a big fellow, by the feel of him. 
Let him run awhile—then strike 
to hard! 

‘ishing’s great sport, isn’t it?—es- 
Ivially when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


) SRRRBABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 
| 


|pecial method of balancing gives 

tf 1919 Evinrude wonderfully smooth, 
‘\rationless running. Equipped with 
nrudue Magneto—Built-In Flywheel 
ve and Automatic Reverse. 


ab 
vinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCHES: 


’ York, Boston, San Francisco 
‘land, Ore,, Toronto, Montreal, 
Victoria. 


Al) Manufacturers of The Evinrude 
Oil Engine. 


ember of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
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Soy Beans for Silage 


Above all, you will have a silage 
that is better than any silage you ever 
put in your silo before. 

: Now you have devoted a little extra 
time and you want to know what you 
get for it. Here it is: Soil im- 
provement, better corn, more silage, 
better silage, more milk, smaller feed 
bills, and more profits, The more 
you learn about soy beans and the 
more extensively you grow them, the 
more you will realize that the above 
ls true. 

Don’t think that soy beans have not 
been grown successfully in northern 
Wisconsin, because they have and 
farther north than Clark county, 
teeth they have grown successfully, 
00. 

The College of Agriculture at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will send bulleting on 
soy beans if you ask for them. 


Effective Weed Control 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Goose Foot 
Common Chickweed 
Three Seeded Mercury 
Cockleburr 
Purselane or Pussly 
Brome Grass 
Crab Grasg 
Sheep or Field Sorrel 
Russian Thistle 
Mustard 
Jimson Weed or Thorn Apple 
Wild Oat 
Sand Bur 
Wild Buckwheat 
Pig Weed 
Tumble Weed 
Black Medick 
Common Sow Thistle 


Fleabane 

BIENNIALS, 
Burdock 
Rough Cinquefoil 
Mulleins 


Yellow Daisy 

Wild Carrot 

Wild Parsnip 

Teasel 

White Sweet Clover 

Common Mallow or Cheese 

Bull Thistle 
PERENNIALS, 

Field Sorrel 

Switch Grass 

Yellow Dock 

Buttercup or Crowfoot 

Toadflax or Butter and Eggs 

Chicory 

Yarrow 

Canada Thistle 

Sour Dock 

Bitter Dock 

Cheese 

Buckhorn 

Devil’s Paintbrush 

Ox Eye Daisy 

Quack Grass 

Sheep Sorrel 

Cinquefoil 

Catnip 

Fall Dandeloin 

Field Sow Thistle 

Artichoke 


Many farmers are unable to recog- 
nize most of the common weeds. Bul- 
letins 267 and 260, issued by the 
Michigan Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station, will greatly aid the 
farmer in this work of identification. 
Bulletin 267 contains illustrations and 
short descriptions of the more im- 
portant Michigan weeds. Bulletin 
260 is a companion bulletin contain- 
ing illustrations and descriptions of 
the seeds of these weeds. Every farm- 
er in Michigan should possess copies 
of these bulletins, for they are clearly 
a handy weapon in the weed combat, 
and can be obtained free of charge 
from the Experiment Station upon re- 
quest. To further promote the work 
of weed control, the Experiment Sta- 
tion is at present making neatly 
mounted sets of the most troublesome 
weeds. Each mount has directions 
as to the control of the weed placed 
thereon. There are twenty-five 
weeds to the set, the whole set sell- 
ing for five dollars. This set is for 
exhibition purposes in farmers’ clubs, 
schools, or in the homes of individual 
farmers especially interested in weed 
control. 


The Keweenaw Historical society 
will make an effort to secure title to 
old Fort Wilkins at Copper Harbor as 
a historic memorial. The members of 
the society at the annual meeting 
pledged themselves to work toward 
this end. 


Automobile Losses Ruin 


Many Men 


Fire, 102 Amt. Pald $25,423.19 ( 
Theft, 132 .... Amt. Paid $19,297.41 
Liability, 217 .. Amt, Pald $24,899.58 


Total 
($69,620. 18 


Claims paid 
in 1918 


IRE LOSSES occur many times in the public gar- 
age, and as cars grow old there is a greater danger 
of a back-fire or a short circuit. 

A few days ago one of our members driving his 
car away from home left it standing; another driver 
accidentally bumped into the gas tank, setting the car 
on fire and burning it. 

No man can afford to go without insurance at 
this time. 

Keep insured in The BIG MUTUAL, able to 
stand the shock of serious losses; 35,000 members; 
$70,000 surplus; $1 for policy and 25c per horsepower. 


Citizens’ Mutual Auto Insurance Co. 
W. E. ROBB, Secretary. HOWELL, MICH. 


Supt. EH. J. Hall of the Calumet The returning soldier has not thus 
schools was advised by the war de- far received much political recogni- 
partment of the assignment of Lieut. tion in Houghton county, but William 
John D. Jacobson, N. S. infantry, to Mattson of Hancock fell into luck. 
the position of professor of military He was appointed motorcycle cop of 
science and tactics at the Calumet Houghton county because of his be- 


high school. He is expected to ar- ing a soldier returned from overseas 
rive soon to assume his duties. duty with the 56th Engineers. 


LE 
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LIBERTY 
FURNACE. 


HIS latest production of the Schwab plant embodies the 
signally practical features which have given the Gilt 
Edge line its splendid reputation and adds to them new ideas 
in construction which means greater efficiency and economy. 


Gi aHtly 


Heating Systems 


are given preference by leading architects, builders and real 
estate men. They are easy to operate—durable, and can be 
depended upon for remarkable service. 


Installed by Good Heating Contractors. 


Write or phone for Descriptive Literature 


Our new Pipeless Furnace Book tells how to heat the entire 
home comfortably and economically without warm air pipes 


R. J. Schwab & Sons Company 
283 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, _ Telephone Hanover 2664 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
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| Bank by Mail or Telephone © 
5 e1ep 5 
I<] x 
es HIS is to remind our out-of-town patrons a 
fz 2 : be 
5: that they need never hesitate about using the E 
x mails or telephone in transacting their business ba 
Rs with us. bs 
8 When it is inconvenient for you to come in, x 
Fc write or ‘phone. bs 
You can make deposits by mail; if currency is is 
included register your letter. ia 

[33] 

: : fs 

If you want information regarding your account, ba 

or a draft, telephone and we will take care of 4 

you. We have saved our patrons much time and B 

trouble with this service. Take advantage of it. Ba 

Ba 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

i 4 
: MARQUETTE, MICH. % 
Bs DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 8 
x) . . e ibs 
: Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 Es 
af eas) 
e Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” which fully explains eg 
by our system of Banking by Mail bx] 
BO Fl 


Sab 54554054 fafa ad baba fa faba babel baa oz pz bz oz bz bz bx baad pa haa fal a a a a ad ase PIRES 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


TRADE MARK 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Men’s Shoes 


Ask in your shoe store 


BEALS-PRATT SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis. 


Ge 
Schueppert Printing Company 
150-152 Reed St., Milwaukee 


Members Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


CULL BEANS 


We can take care 
of orders for car= 
lots or less at $25 


per ton for the machine culls and $35 for the Handpicked 
Culls—the above prices f.o.b. nearest shipping point. 
LEWELLYN BEAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—500 to 1,000 breeding ewes 

on shares on five year contract. 
Best of real estate security will be 
given as guarantee of leasor’s share. 
Sheep to be delivered October 1, 1919, 


etc. 


W. A. GROVER 


RIDGELAND, WIS. 


It is believed there is going to be 
much building activity in the Soo this 
spring, so far as garages and smaller 
improvements are concerned. 


The Rev. D. S. Carmichael of Hough- 
ton was elected moderator of the Up- 
per Peninsula Presbytery in annual 
session in Manistique. 


The Camera on the Farm 


By KENNETH R. EDDY of Menominee 


Member Photographers’ Association of America 


N these modern days of simplified 
photography, the camera can be 
made a source of instructive enter- 

tainment and the kodak album find a 
treasured place in many a farm home. 

Johnnie’s pet calf that Pa gave him 
to raise for his own, will look vastly 
different next winter, after a season 
of roaming the fields in Cloverland 
air. The scrawny, ungainly little calf 
will become a sturdy yearling. But 
the kodak picture which Johnnie took, 
out by the barn last summer, will 
bring back vividly memories of a 
trembling, wabbly little creature that 
regularly emptied the milk pail, and 
bellowed for more. 

And the calf is only one of many in- 
teresting animals found on the farm. 
The sheep, the cows, the horses, the 
pigs, the chickens, old Rover, and 
Molly with her family of downy kit- 
tens, furnish plenty of material for 
the new camera. ‘Then there’s the 
barn, the new silo, the cow-shed, the 
pig-pen and the farm-house itself, all 
can be made attractive subjects for 
the eye of the camera. 

Then there’s the family reunions 
with pictures to be made of all Pa’s 
folks and all Ma’s folks, including per- 
haps, the new baby that belongs to 
Bill and Maggie, who are possibly, 
just starting a farm of their very own. 

On every farm can be found bits of 
scenic beauty rivaling the fondest 
dreams of imaginative artists, which 
photographed under the proper con- 
ditions of light, are worthy of a place 
in any home. : Pictures enlarged from 
the originals make excellent subjects 
for framing, provided care is used 
in selecting the best of the summer’s 
pictures. Almost any photographer 
or photographic finishing shop can 
furnish enlarged pictures of good 
quality at a nominal price, or if you 
are the least bit mechanically inclined, 
an enlarging outfit can be rigged up 
at home which will produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

The right kind of camera to get and 
how to work it are the questions in 
the minds of many who, while they 
would like to have a camera of their 
own, often hesitate about making a 
purchase, for fear of failure to pro- 
duce passable results. Ordinary hand 
camera photography is so simplified 
nowadays that it requires very little 
knowledge on the part of the operator 
to obtain satisfactory results. The 
old slogan of ‘you press the button, 
and we’ll do the rest,’ might easily 
be changed to read, “you press the 
button, then do ‘tthe rest—if you 
like.” 

Getting back to the most desirable 
type of camera for the inexperienced 
photographer, we would suggest one 
of the small box cameras, which can 
now be purchased at from $2 up- 
wards. If you find the results dis- 
couraging and decide that others are 
perhaps better adapted to this kind 
of pastime, you may dispose of your 
camera at a second-hand price or 
even give it away at no great amount 
of loss. The box cameras are the 
simplest type, with only one or two 
adjustments to be made before tak- 
ing pictures, tending to produce fair 
results even in the hands of the 
most inexperienced. The more elabor- 
ate cameras of the folding type will, 
of course, produce better pictures, 
providing the extra adjustments on a 
camera of this class are handled with 


The oddest conveyance in Cloverland 
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a reasonable amount of care. B 
one is prone to make mistakes on 
the start, so the fewer the operations 
to go through with, the better. When 
one has acquired some idea of how 
to make good pictures under varying 
conditions of light, the higher-priced 
cameras will be found to have many 
advantages over the box type, being 
for one thing much more compact and 
of less weight. ¢ 

By all means, in purchasing a 
camera, get one using films rather 
than dry plates. The plates are 
now hard to obtain, being almost off 
the market in the smaller sizes, 
while films can be purchased in al- 
most any community. There are 
two types of film cameras, those us- 
ing the roll film having the prefer- 
ence over the cameras made to take 
a film pack. H 

While the film pack’ cameras are 
usually somewhat more compact than 
the roll film cameras, the film pack 
itself offers certain disadvantages. 
The films are changed between ex- 
posures by pulling up a tab of black 
paper and tearing it off, during which | 
operation the wrong tab, or several 
tabs, may be pulled out by mistake, 
which ruins the balance of the pack. 
An advantage of the film pack, which 
is often spoken of, is that separate 
exposures may be removed immedi- 
ately after exposure if desired, and 
the films finished up without being 
forced to expose all the films, which 
is the case with a roll film. On the 
other hand, a film pack can be open- 
ed, for the removal of certain pic- 
tures, only in a perfectly dark room, 
which is not usually convenient, and 
in a good many cases when such cer- 
tain films are removed by breaking 
the seal of the pack, it will be found 
that a small amount of light pene 
trating the edges of the pack, at a 
point where seals have been broken, 
have fogged the films and rendered 
the balance of the pack useless. 

Therefore, to the beginner, We 
would say, get a small box camera 
of the roll film type in purchasing 
your initial outfit. In buying films 
for your camera always take care 
that it is the proper size for youl 
camera and that it is not beyond the 
guarantee date. : 

Films will only keep fresh and ir 
the best condition for a certair. 
period of time, and in order to pro 
tect themselves film manufacturers 


purchase, unless, like Steve Brody 
you want to take a chance. q 

Simple instructions are furnishe 
with all cameras sold, together wit) 
a booklet on the finishing of the pit 
tures. If these instructions are cart 
fully followed you will find that moc 
ern photography is not so difficu! 
after all, and wonder why you @r 
not think of owning a camera ew 
Chemicals and printing paper are iu. 
nished in small quantities with prin 
ed instructions on each package, 42 
the path of the amateur photographt 
smoothed out all along the line. | 

Especially on the farm, where UM 
occasionally hangs heavy, the camel) 
can be used to take the place of 1 
parties and movie shows enjoyed | 
the young people of the cities, and) 
photographic hobby is not only 
tertaining but instructive as W® 
Pictures made today will hold a sé 
mental value beyond price, @ 4% 
years hence. 


The steamer Uhrig was the first } 
carrier to come to Escanaba for 
cargo of ore. She had spent ! 
winter at a lower lake port, and | 
leave for the east as soon as she 8@ 
her cargo. 
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Is the Tractor a Success? 


By E. C. ECK of Wisconsin 


yeoman 


} HIS question can be answered 
with a very decided ‘“‘yes.” If 
there is a doubt in any one’s 

mind whether the tractor is making 
good or not just read these figures, 
which are recent reports to the De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


Tractors Manufactured (1914-1918). 


ized farm is out of the question at 
this time, but the tractor will displace 
about one-fourth the horses previously 
required on the farm. 

As a rule more land can be farmed 
with a tractor. A tractor can be 
worked day and night if necessary, 
while with teams it would be neces- 
sary to give them rest over night, and 


lron County, 
- Wisconsin 


1914— 15,000 

— 383% increase over previous year. 
1916— 29,670 —— 38% ‘ncrease over previous year. 
1917— 62,742 —111% increase over previous year. 


1918—140,000 (about)—120% increase over previous year. 


Tractors have come to stay and it 
will not be long before the farmer 
without one will be out of the run- 
ning. 

The chief advantages of the gas 
tractor for farm work are: 

1. The ability to do the 
{| work and do it rapidly. 

2. Saving the man labor. 
, 3. Ability to plow to a good depth, 
, especially in hot weather. 


| 
. 
| 
| 1915— 20,000 
| 
| 


heavy 


Advantages of Tractor. 


There is often heavy work to be 
done on the farm and especially in 
' this Cloverland district the clearing 
of land is one of the heavy tasks 


even though working ten hours would 
be compelled to rest a great part of 
the time. The tractor can work for 
10 or 24 hours as the case might be, 
at the same time doing more and bet- 
ter work. 

Nearly every tarmer who has pur- 
chased a tractor has increased his 
acreage and many have more than 
paid for their tractors in one season 
with crops from land that the tractor 
had made possible to cultivate. 


Proper Size of Tractor. 


A tractor to be successful must be 
of the proper size for the farm that 
it is to be used upon. The size trac- 


' confronting the farmer. Pulling 
| stumps and brush is made easy by use 
of a tractor. When the time comes 
for plowing, the weather often causes 
delays and when the work is once 
started it must be done in a hurry. 
Here again the tractor excels. Not 
only is the tractor used for plowing 
' and clearing land, but it can be used 
for the following work: 

Hauling, road work, harvesting, 
| seeding, discing, listing, packing, hay- 
| ing, baling, ensilage cutting, feed 


— 


x 


grinding, husking and_ shredding, 
| pumping, sawing, rock crushing, 
| threshing. 


There can be a decided saving in 
man labor, especially on the very 
large farms where several tractors 
are in use. The tractors are in most 
instances one man outfits and inas- 
|/ Much as one tractor will do more 
work than a team of horses, this sav- 
ing will be evident. A two plow 
‘ tractor and one man does as much as 
| two drivers with 2-horse or 3-horse 
‘teams can do in the same period of 
time. 
Plows drawn by tractors do some- 
what better work than those drawn 
by horses. The results of a large 
number of reports show that plowing 
done with a tractor is about 114 inches 
deeper than that done with horses. 
This deeper plowing results in turn- 
ing up the subsoil in which is con- 
tained ingredients that are beneficial 
to plant life. If necessary, the trac- 
tor can be worked day and night if 
Properly equipped with lights, but as 
a rule the daylight hours determine 
the working time of the tractor. It 
is not advocated that the tractor 
will take the place of all the horses 
on the farm. A completely motor- 


sa 


] 


A high-grade tractor quickly pays for itself and produces real dividends 


tor must be chosen that will take care 


of the number of acres farm- 
ed. On small farms. one _ trac- 
tor is usually employed, and 


on the large farms where it would be 
necessary to have one very large 
tractor, it has been found advantage- 
ous to have several tractors of a 
smaller size. The size of tractor 
also depends upon the amount of cus- 
tom ‘work that is to be done, Often 
times a 2-plow tractor would be suf- 
ficient for the field work, but the belt 
machines that it would have to run 
would require, perhaps, a tractor with 
more power at the belt pulley. In 
this case a three-plow machine would 
be the proper size to buy. 


For ordinary grain farming, the 
following sizes are recommended: 

Farms 100 to 200 acres—2 plow 
tractor, 

Farms 125 to 300 acres—3 plow 
tractor. 

Farms 225 to 
tractor. 

Farms 300 acres or more—5 plow 
tractor or larger. 


400 acres—4 plow 


The three plow tractor will be found 
to satisfy by far the greatest number 
of farms, and it is no doubt the most 
satisfactory size for the general pur- 
pose tractor and the average farm. 

A tractor which is not powerful 
enough for the work required of it 
will not prove satisfactory. To ex- 
change for a larger one means an ad- 
ditional expense which would not oc- 
cur if the proper size was chosen to 
start with. However, in purchasing 
an outfit, care should be exercised to 
choose one with sufficient power for 
the heaviest work that it will be sub- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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in the Heart of 


1,000,000 
ACRES 


of cut-over, hardwood, rolling land. 


We cordially invite Western 
grazers to visit us and 
look around. 


VERY acre adapted and available 

for sheep or cattle grazing NOW; 

every tract well watered by streams 

and lakes; three railroads provide the 
best transportation facilities. 


Prices $10 to $20 an acre 


ETTLERS also will find ideal ;lo- 

cations in Iron County, Wis., for 
dairying and general farming. Prac- 
tically all of these million acres are 
clay-loam soil which makes the best 
farms, and a live mining district in the 
very heart of the county affords splen- 
did close market for all farm produce. 


Prices $10 to $20 anacre 


For further information write or call on 


DANIEL REID 


CHAIRMAN COUNTY BOARD of SUPERVISORS 


HURLEY, WIS. 


2 
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Sheep and Cattle Are Coming 


By JOHN A. DOELLE of Marquette 


H. N. Carley with his partner, Ed- 
win Keen, unloaded 1,750 head of 
sheep at Limestone Siding, Alger 
county, Michigan, on April 1, and 
claim the distinction of being the 
first sheepmen to arrive in Cloverland 
with their herds this season. 

With a train of seven cars, they left 
Wolton, Wyoming, on the night of 
March 20, and after ten days of 
travel arrived at Limestone, only to 
have to wait to unload because of 
some misunderstanding with the rail- 


road companies. 
While the sheep were coming out 
of the cars, D. L. McMillan, sheep 


specialist for Cloverland, and super- 
intendent of the Chatham Experiment- 
al station, said they were the finest 
bunch of sheep that had ever come 
into Cloverland. He based his claims 


WILLIAM S. CHAPIN 


FARM and TIMBER 


LANDS 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 


on the deep bodies and broad backs of 
the Rambouillets and Cotswolds and 
pointed out the fact that the big 
bodies extended clear back to the 
rump. 

Just before unloading the sheep had 
gone through a siege of forty-eight 
hours in the cars without food or 
water and were mighty tired as they 
came down the unloading platform, 
some so exhausted that they had to 
be carried and then held on their 
feet for five or ten minutes so that 
they would get over the sort of 
stupor they were in. 

But wnen they got out into the 
tracts of cut-over land near the siding 
and found some of the tall grasses 
they began eating and soon became 
themselves. 

Carley and Keen expressed them- 


ae, | 
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selves highly satisfied with the con- 
ditions as they found them here and 
had no fault to find with the condi- 
tion of the pastures at this time of 
the year. 

Mr. Carley said that the feeding 
conditions in the west were growing 
worse each year and the land becom- 
ing so scarce and the feed so scant 
that it would not be long before the 
western grazing business would be 
cut about half the size it is today. 


He spoke of the difficulty in getting 
feeding grounds now just before the 
summer grazing is ready and said 
that a grazer is lucky if he is not 
forced to use the lands another flock 
of sheep had been on just a little 
while before his. And with the dry 
farming in the west “these conditions 
are gradually forcing the grazer out 
of business or out of the western 
country,” he said. 

Closely following the Carley-Keen 
shipment, W. G. Davis, of Burley, 
Idaho, arrived at Delta Junction, 
April 4, with 3,000 head of sheep to 


be placed on a 9,000-acre tract he 
purchased in Schoolcraft county, 
Michigan. 


The above sheepmen came here 
with high recommendation from the 
communities where they have been 
herding sheep during the past. They 
are substantial men and have come 


them. 


ft 6 §§ THE BANK FOR YOU*? 2) 


MARIE, MICH. 


SAULT STE. 


\@ 


' 


into Cloverland with the idea of re-. 
maining here the entire year, raising ' 
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their own feed and gradually clearing | 
up the land for diversified farming. 
These two shipments are the van- | 
guard of about 100,000 head of sheep | 
and 25,000 head of cattle that are. 
going to be shipped into Cloverland | 
during the coming season. The Up- 
per Peninsula Development Bureau’s — 
campaign for grazers, operating with 
the aid of The Cloverland Magazine, | 
and the land men, encouraged grazers | 
last year to ship here 25,000 head of | 
sheep and 5,000 head of cattle. The) 
experiment, for it was an experiment | 
last season, was so successful that — 
the grazers of the west and south- | 
west are going to completely over- 
shadow the figures of 1918. 
The figures that we are presenting — 
to the public at this time are fairly | 
accurate, but do not include all the | 
grazers that are actually coming, for. 
many land men have disposed of land _ 
to grazers and have made no reports ib 
of sales to the bureau. ; 
Mr. Harmon, president of the De 
velopment Bureau, on his recent 
visit to the bureau headquarters at — 
Marquette, said: “We are highly — 
pleased with the progress the bureau — 
has made in the grazing business. — 
We have opened the way for the 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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| 
ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 
cating in this vicinity will find | 
us both able and willing to assist 


AAs. 


CHIPPEWA 
COUNTY 


The County of 1,000,000 Acres 


The Granary of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


We extend a hearty wel- 
come to the sheep and 
cattle men, and request a 
personal investigation of 


| CHIPPEWA COUNTY 


the grazing stock that ultimately will be carried 


H UNDREDS of substantially improved farms 
and thousands of acres of excellent soil un- 
der main crops. 


Ideal location for the raising of winter feed for 


over the winter in Northern Michigan. 


Sault Ste. Marie, the county seat, has every 
metropolitan advantage of excellent schools, 
pleasing social environment, a good labor market 
and three strong banks with combined assets of 
over $3,800,000.00. 


Chippewa County offers to grazers several 
large choice tracts of cut-over lands which, be- 
cause of their proximity to winter feed, gives them 
great value to the permanent rancher who carries 
his stock over the winter. 


Chippewa County is a wonderful natural 
dairy section. 


‘‘In all of my experience I have never seen any 
place that offered better opportunities to the dairy — 
farmer than Cloverland.” 

Be OG. LAW TON: 


Manager Soo Creamery, Formerly U. S. Gov’t. Dairy Expert. 
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TYPICAL DAIRY FARM NEAR DULUTH, MINN. 


eg of Cut-Over Lands 


in Northeastern Minnesota 


Now available for grazing. Free grazing privilege this year. No better propo- 
sition in Greater Cloverland. Every tract is worthy of personal investigation. 


One solid block, containing locations Has been cut over several years and is well drained. About one-half of this tract is 
from two sections up to two townships, 20 grassed. good, high land, remainder merges into 
miles from Duluth. Railroad and hard Tract of 5,000 acres within seven miles swampy area, but is suitable for cattle graz- 
surface highway running through lands. of Duluth. Well opened up, with good ing. Reasonable prices and terms. On rail- 
Well watered by lakes and streams. Has grass. Plenty of water. This land is well road and good highways. 
been cut over several years, and there are adapted for general agriculture and raising 


Free grazing this year on any and all 


large openings well set in blue grass and hay. Much beiter than average grazing thecal tracts 

clover. This tract has sufficient grass for land. Within easy drive of Duluth market. ; 

grazing several thousand sheep and cattle Two 15,000-acre tracts of open land, few These are a few of the choicest loca- 

at once. stumps. Almost like prairie. One tract for tions for grazers which the Commercial 
Twenty thousand acres rolling lands, long lease; one for sale on easy terms. Club of Duluth is now offering to the cattle 

especially desirable for sheep lands, but Ideal grazing now. Splendid hay land. and sheep men of the west. For further 

also good for cattle. Well watered. Rail- Both tracts on railroad. information, details and terms, address or 

roads and highways running through lands. Thirty thousand acres well watered and call on the 


Commercial Club of Duluth, W.LPRINCE, Secretary § Duluth, Minn. 
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DULUTH, THE RAIL AND WATER GATEWAY TO THE GREAT WEST 
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PRIDE! 


HENyou buy 
\ \) this phono- 
graph you choose 
the one which won 
highest score for 
tone quality at 
Panama- Pacific 
Exposition 


Sonora) 


OTE the long- 
running motor, 
the sound control at the 
sound source, the uni- 
versal tone arm playing 
all disc records perfectly 
without extra attach- 
ments, the superfine 
sound box, the graceful 
“‘bulge’’ design lines, 
etc. 


OTE 


aS 


am 


————— 


Prices 


$50 to $1000 
YAHR & LANGE 


FARONAREGRADDOGUUCVUOOOGONONOUOLITOAN0NNTHNENUONIONNEOAESOOSAUOTONT 


[+ DRUG CO. 

ii MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
iz Member of Milwaukee Association 

4 of Commerce 

= The Highest Class Talking 


G-10 Machine in the World 
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Ishpeming will within a few weeks 
display an arch of welcome for the 
service men that will be a credit to 
the city. Plans and specifications 
have been presented to the council 
by J. S. Wahlman, of the Wahlman 
Construction company. 
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Housewives’ Section of Big Cloverland Institute 


Menominee County 


By MAY E. FOLEY, Home Demonstration Agent, 


HAVE attended a great many 
institutes,” one woman from 
lower Michigan remarked, “but 
I have never attended one as 
good as this one in every 
way.” And this was the opin- 


ion of all visitors at the Cloverland 
Farmers’ and Housewive’s Institutes 
held at the Menominee County Agri- 
cultural School, March 18-19-20. The 
women of Menominee county did their 
part to make the meeting a sSuCCESS. 
This was not only the largest Farm- 
ers’ Institute ever held in the Upper 
Peninsula, but also the biggest insti- 
tute for women. 

The Extension Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College was 
able to present certain phases of ex- 
tension work. Miss Helen Arms, 
clothing specialist from the college, 
gave two very interesting talks. In 
her talk on “Clothing for Children” 
she said: “Simplicity should be the 
keynote in choosing patterns, colors, 
and materials for children’s clothing. 

“The most important thing in a 
child’s life is play, and his clothes 
should not be too good to play in. See 
that your children have plenty of 
clothes suitable to play in if they do 
not have anything else. Do not for- 
get that children like pretty things 
and get innocent enjoyment from 
wearing them. A touch of handwork 
often adds beauty to a child’s frock.” 
In her talk on “Salvaging Garments,” 
Miss Arms brought out the thought 
that we make over clothing more than 
we formerly did. Designers, pat- 
tern makers, and magazine writers 
realize this and feature ideas for re- 
modelled garments. 

Miss Aurelia B. Potts, Extension 
specialist from Marquette, in her talk 
on “Milk in the Diet,” strongly em- 
phasized the value of milk, especially 
for children, and made the following 
statements: 

1. Diet is like a house, a definite 
thing, though built of different kinds 
of material. 

2. Milk is unique in that it comes 
nearest of all foods to being a com- 
plete diet in itself. 

3. Milk will take the place of 
meat. 

4. Milk is the greatest source of 
calcium lime. 

5. Milk contains growth producing 
substances. 

Miss Helen Simonson, Home Dem- 
onstration agent from Dickinson coun- 
ty, interested her audience in a talk 
on “How to Know Materials.” “Tn 
the past it was not difficult to know 
materials,” she said, ‘because they 
were not adulterated, but now in pur- 


chasing materials it is necessary to 
exercise great care because of the 
many adulterations practiced. We 
do not object to mixtures of cotton 
and wool for many purposes, but we 
do object to paying an all-wool price 
for such mixtures. Every woman 
should know whether or not she is 
getting her money’s worth. 

“Some of our men on the farm have 
their farm account books,” stated Mrs. 
J. G. Mullen of Wallace in her dis- 
cussion on the home account books, 
and that they are as indispensable to 
the business farmer as a set of books 
to any other well conducted line of 
business, goes without saying. So 
also in the home, the proper balance 
between income and expenditures can 
be maintained only by a carefully 
kept record extending throughout the 
year. The value to you of such a 
record will be best demonstrated 
when at the end of the twelve months 
you can go over its pages and read 
therein the story of money well or 
ill spent. The satisfaction you de- 
rive from the perusal of this story 
written by yourself will much depend 
upon how carefully you have spent 
the amounts as shown under the vari- 
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Harnessed 


OF 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


Power 
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Exhibit of clothing made from old garments | 
ous headings in the account book. If 
you are more capable than most of 
us, the satisfaction that comes from 


knowledge of money well spent will! 
help you duplicate your record next) 


year. But if you, like the most of us, 
realize on going over your accounts 
that you could easily have been more 
economical, and profit by it for the 
next year, then your home account 
is a great benefit to you. 

“As a rule, most of us do not take’ 
into account the food we are using) 
from the farm, such as butter, eggs, 
milk,- meat, vegetables, and fruit. We 
can charge the market value of such 
food to the home account and by so 
doing, give the farm the full credit. 
of its production.” , 

A good idea of hot lunch work in 
the rural schools was gained through 
a demonstration given by a team from 
the “Jolly Cooks” Hot Lunch club 
from School District No. 2, Stephen- 
son. Mike Tickler, president of the 
club, explained the work and Marie 
LaPointe and Exilda Horde prepared 
vegetable soup. Mike told how the 
children enjoyed the hot lunches 
which were served every noon to all 
the children in the school. “Tf the 
teacher in your school is interested in 
starting a hot lunch club, encourage 
her,” he said. “The children like it, 
the teacher likes it, and the parents 
like it. The children are healthier 
and happier and do better work at 
home and at school.” F 

Of interest to all women was the 
address on “Women and the Ballot” 
by Mrs. T. E. Strom of Escanaba, _ 

“Many years ago woman was not 
permitted to have any property or 
estate separate from her husband. She 
could not make a will; she could not 
enter into a contract without her hus: 
band’s consent. In the administration 
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Our Prices Will Surprise You | 
We sell a 7-line wire 26 inches high, el 
mesh hog fence, with 30 stays to the | 
all heavy wire, full 914 and 12% gauge | 
and heavily galvanized for 42c per rod. | 
Other styles equally cheap, All fence Jf 
guaranteed. Get our free circular quot- 2 
ing prices. Write today and save money. 


UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATEI 

Offices and Factories: . | 
306 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. | 
257 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia.  ~— | 
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[s the Tractor a Success? 
(Continued from Page 19) 


ected to. This may be either field 
work that requires the most power. 
Quite often the power required to run 
1 separator or ensilage cutter is 
vreater than the power required for 
jlowing, and in such cases the tractor 
should be powerful enough to handle 
he belt work properly. 


Rate of Plowing. 


One acre contains 43,560 square 
‘eet. One 14-inch furrow one mile 
ong equals 6,160 square feet. The 
najority of modern tractors have a 
jlowing speed of 2 to 2% miles per 
jour. This speed is chosen because 
t is the correct speed for the design 
of plows we now have. Following is 
4 table giving the acres’ per hour 
‘which one 14-inch plow will turn over 
at different rates of travel: 


1% miles per hr.—0.248 acres 
2 miles per hr.—0.283 acres 
214 miles per hr.—0.318 acres 
2% miles per hr.—0.353 acres 
2% miles per hr.—0.388 acres 
3 miles per hr.—0.423 acres 
| 3% miles per hr.—0.458 acres 
| 3% miles per hr.—0.496 acres 


This table will tell a person at a 
zlance the number of acres that his 
tractor will plow in a day. For ex- 
ample, if the tractor is a three-plow 
jutfit with a plowing speed of 2% 
miles per hour, it is capable of plow- 
ing 3x3.82—11.46 acres in twelve 
‘hours, neglecting the time necessary 
‘for turning. The time required for 
turning is from 5 to 7 per cent of the 
‘total time, depending, of course, on 
‘the shape of the field and the method 
‘used in laying out the field. 


Cost of Plowing. 


| The cost of kerosene and lubricat- 
‘ing oil to plow an acre will vary from 
30 to 40 cents. It will require from 
1124 to 2% gallons of kerosene to plow 
jone acre. Taking the average at 15 
‘eents per gallon would result in a 
20st of 30 cents per acre for kerosene. 
\These figures, of course, vary with 
\different conditions, but they will give 
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CLOVERLAND 


Menominee motor truck used for road construction work in Cloverland 
} 


some estimate as to the cost of plow- ‘labor per day is between $1.50 and 


ing with a tractor. 
The cost of plowing with horses in 
1918 varied from $1.50 to $3.50 per 


per hr.—2.98 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr.—3.40 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr.—3.82 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr.—4.24 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr.—4.66 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr.—5.08 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr—5.50 acres per 12 hrs. 
per hr.—5.95 acres per 12 hrs. 


acre, and for breaking the cost was 
considerably higher. The cost of 
plowing with a tractor, after deduct- 
ing all expense, such as repairs, fuel, 
labor, interest, and depreciation will 
be considerably less than with horses. 


Cost of Keeping a Horse. 


The average cost of keeping a horse 
or mule for one year is about $150.00. 
This cost varies in the different parts 
of the country. In the east it is 
much higher than elsewhere. In the 
west it is the lowest, and in the Cen- 
tral States it is usually 
that the cost of keeping one horse is 
about $110.00. This was, of course, 
previous to the present high prices of 
feed. It is estimated that this cost 
is now between $150.00 and $175.00 
per year. 

It is also estimated that a horse 
works on an average of 100 days each 
year. The cost, therefore, of horse 
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290,000 | 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 


4 
Per acre. Terms reasonable | 
: 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


— 


;to do the work speedily 
‘deeper, the returns from the acre will 


$1.75. The cost of tractor farming is 
not less than the cost of horse farm- 


‘ing so far as the actual cost per acre 


of putting the crop in ground is con- 
cerned. But on account of being able 
and plow 


naturally be greater. Therefore, the 


‘result of tractor farming, through in- 
'ereased production, is better returns. 
| With tractor farming, the operating 


cost exists only when the tractor is 


‘in use, whereas with horse farming 
, the 
_ whether the horse is worked or not. 


feeding and care _ continues 


Packing of Soil. 


The question of a tractor packing 


the soil is often brought up. The two, 
, three or four plow tractors, which are 


usually referred to as small tractors, 
will not injure the plowing field ex- 
cept, perhaps, in heavy moist soil. A 


‘slight packing caused by the tractor 


is often very beneficial to the field. 
If there is too much moisture in the 
soil, not only will the field be injured, 
but the tractor will have difficulty in 


‘operating just as with other farm im- 


plements. 
Life of a Tractor. 


The improved gas tractor has been 
on the market for a comparatively 
short time, and hence it is impossible 
to give any definite figures as to just 
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how long a_ tractor will last on a 
farm, 4 

The number of years that a tractor 
will be of service is, of course, an 
important factor in determining its 
value on the farm or elsewhere. The 
tractors produced within the last few 
years are far superior to those turned 
out six or seven years ago, and natur- 
ally will have longer lives. However, 
estimates range from 8 to 10 years, 
and the average, 8 years, can be said 
to be about the average life of, a 
tractor. 

The care and use that a tractor ‘is 
subject to governs the length of time 
that it will be serviceable;; therefore, 
it behooves every owner to give his 
tractor the best of care and not over- 
load it. 


The proposed excursion to Milwau- 
kee to greet the home-coming boys af 
the 107th Engineers and Co. G, infan- 
try, is gathering momentum 
throughout the copper country, re- 
gardless of the recent statement by 
the war department that he 32nd di- 
vision as a whole would not partici- 
pate in any parades, due to the fact 
that over 10,000 of the division are 
residents of the eastern states and the 
department does not deem it advisa- 
ble to bring them to the middle west. 
Companies A, B, C and G@ will arrive 
in Milwaukee as a unit and these are 
the companies that are made up of 
Upper Peninsula men. 


Paper pulp has been made in Manis- 
tique for the first time and with a 
month or more the plant will be 
shipping this valuable product to all 
points along the Great Lakes. After 
many setbacks and delays in the new 
power house of the Manistique Pulp 
& Paper company, the new wood 
grinding machines were set in motion. 


sustave F. Nelson, reputed to be 
the first white man who settled in the 
limits of the present city of Glad- 
stone, has arrived in Gladstone for a 
visit at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
P. W. Peterson. Mr. Nelson has been 
making his home in Canada for some 
time. 
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Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in tracts 
to suit the purchasers 
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Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


Marquette, 
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Our extensive Advertising Campaign is 


creating a growing consumer demand _ for 


Everwear. It increases the sales in hosiery 


dept’s, and will do the same for you. 


Write for dealers’ proposition 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


INT 


Some of the Best of Cloverland’s cut-over 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous tron belt 


When visiting Cloverland do not fail to make a 


trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Club 


IRON RIVER, MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


— 


May, 1919 


Sheep and Cattle Are Gonttaa 


(Continued from Page 20) 


grazers to come into Cloverland and 
now it is only up to the land men 
to see that they are properly located. 
I cannot see why the wonderful op- 
portunities of Cloverland for the 
grazers should not take the overflow 
from the west and southwest each 
year.” 

He also said that the bureau is us- 
ing every effort to get hold of the 
grazers that intend to do some farm- 
ing along with the herding of cattle 
and sheep. “We want the sort of fel- 
low who is willing to work a little 
in clearing up the land and utilize 
it for the purpose of raising enough 


hay and grains to feed his sheep in 


the winter. That is the kind of 
grazer that is making money for him- 
self and making Cloverland more 
prosperous,” Mr. Harmon added. 

The following list of grazers have 
stated their intentions of coming into 
Cloverland: 


tends to stay here first. He is the 
fellow who will clear the land and 
get into the farming game right off 
the bat so that he will have fodder 
for his sheep and cattle during the 
short feeding winter season. 


In order to definitely determine 
whether or not there is abody of iron 
ore located near, or under, Escanaba, 
in quantity and quality to warrant 
mining operations, the Escanaba Iron 


. 


Range Exploration company has been © 


organized ni Delta county. 


Hon. George C. Bentley, probate 
judge of Houghton county, and one of 
the best known figures in public life in 
the copper country, died suddenly at 
the family home in Hancock, a victim 
of heart failure. 


SHEEP 
Tract Where Shipment 
Grazer. Flock. Acres. Location. Originated. 
Carley & Keen....... 1,750 840 Alger. Wolton, Wyoming. 
VV Grn MEPAVIS <1 a eicleceiel ots 3,000: 9,000 Schoolcraft. Burley, Idaho. 
Syed haat Bhigey) Peas OF oe 2,000 6,000 Dickinson. Buffalo, Montana. 
Hendrickson & An- 
OTICKBON LL: states <iowaets 1,500 3,200 Marquette. North Dakota. 
C. B. McKinney....... 1,000 3,000 Delta. Bluffton, Indiana. 
Boyde lalnter Wiciee sen - 12,000 — Menominee. McLean Co., Illinois. 
em ErgO NOI siete sicicie cc 
Hemet tlWwell cc cee © Le Grand, Oregon. 
John McNamee ...... 
PaAttiCkmVVaALd ieee hte 
F. A. McNinamin ....70,000 50,000 Heppner, Oregon. 
IUOWIS mi Wilts eestor cele Chicago, Illinois. 
Frank J. Hagenbarth..50,000 93,000 Salt Lake City, Utah. 
-—— Beardsly ........ 75,000 105,000 
CATTLE 
Mielke Bros. ......... — — Menominee. Vermillion Co., Illinois. 
King & Plummer .... 2,000 640 Schoolcraft. Florence, Arizona. 
OMSEME ABH DUTT sence 1,50 —— Dickinson. Patagonia, Arizona. 
AGE SD ASECLA wits cone sere 2,500 3,000 Chippewa. San Angelo, Texas. 
Rioyds Krazien 2... +... 2,000 10,000 Dickinson. Colorado. 
Thurston & Griscom..10,000 —- Camp Verden, Arizona. 
C. G. Cobble & D. K. 
CIV IAT eee ceiatche ieee 3,500 — Delta. San Angelo, Texas. 
(aA Was0n./ 41... cleeen'e 1,800: — Ochiltre, Texas. 
fs}. diy UGC gh a eiocioe 1,800: — Brownwood, Texas. 
Wingfield Bros. ...... 1,500: oa Camp Verde, Texas. 


Some of the above men have not, 
as yet, decided upon the tract of land 
where they will herd their sheep and 
cattle and others have not stated 
the number of head they intend ship- 
ping into Cloverland this year. 

Several of the biggest herds are 
colonization movements based upon 
the grazing proposition. This sort 
of handling the grazing business is 
not new in the west and south and 
the large flocks and herds will be 
brought into Cloverland on the shar- 
ing basis. 

It is difficult to even estimate the 
value of this business at this time. 


The greatest amount of value will 
come from the grazers who intend to 
make Cloverland their home. And it 
is aiong the all-year-round' grazing 
proposition that the bureau is work- 
ing. We want all the grazers we 
can get, but we want the man who in- 


Sheep and atte for Sale 


I have several thousand head of 
breeding ewes and feeding lambs to 
sell. This string of sheep are all 
young and in good shape to ship. I 
can sell you the kind that will 
make you money. 


I also have several hundred head 
of good young Herefords for sale. 
A good lot of steers, one and two 
years old, that is just right to put 
on your grass or in your feed lots 
and make money. This is all well © 
bred stuff. We always send the 
best we have when shipping on or- 


ders. And send a shipper with 
them. 
For further information and | 
prices, write | 
C. R. Pursell | 
Elmo, Mo., R. F. D. No. 1 | 
oe 


Wonderful Opportunity 


to obtain a tract of our cut-over land in Cloverland, with a large set 


of camp buildings, barns and log 
running water. 
with very small expense. 
trout streams. 


Railroad with loading station in center of tract. 
opportunity for a sheep or cattle man to purchase an ideal place. 
will make you an attractive proposition. 


cabins. All large buildings have ~ 


The land is cleared; 150 acres can be put under plow 
Clover grows everywhere. 


Several brook 


This is a great 
We 


WORCESTER LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


PAUL MUEHRCKH, Manager Land Department. 


CHASSELL, 


MICHIGAN 


1 May, I9IO 


CLOVERLAND 


The Happiest Man in Cloverland 


(Continued from Page 14) 


them confess having been completely 
fooled. 

The joke seemed to take so well 
that I have played the Frenchman, 
poth the lumberjack and the refined 

Canadian, many times in a good many 

places. As the latter character, I 

have had the pleasure of fooling some 

prominent men, among them _ one 
prominent business man in Grand 

Rapids, whom I made believe I was 
' in this country purchasing supplies 
for the Allies, and as I found he was 
interested in an overall factory that 
was having hard sledding, I confi- 
dentially informed him I was especial- 
ly interested in materials such as 
they made overalls out of, and we 
agreed on a price, which was away 
over the regular, and, for an hour or 
so, this man had the happiest dreams 
of his life, thinking of the endless or- 
' der he was going to get and which I 
assured him would be his. It has 

always been my aim, whether play- 
ing lumberjack, telling stories or 
_ otherwise, to refrain from saying any- 
| thing that would offend the most fas- 
'tidious or cast any belittling reflec- 

tions on any nationality. 
While some people may consider 
this a loss of time on my part, I have 
_ found it a good investment from the 
standpoint of recreation as well as 
_ from the fact that it has made for me 
a large circle of acquaintances, the 
benefit of which I have substantially 
felt, especially since I have taken up 
as a side line the writing of life in- 


Cloverland Sheep 


| HE following letter was written 
e to Hon, R. E. MacLean, chairman 

of the Board of Supervisors of 
Delta county, Michigan, by J. L. Gray, 
now located on his new ranch at 
| Alfred, Michigan. Mr. Gray came 
‘from Idaho to Cloverland in 1918. No 
better proof can be had of the truth 
of what is claimed for Cloverland, 
“the best grazing country in the 
United States, if not in the world,” as 
Frank G, Hagenbarth said after his 
, thorough investigation in 1917. Mr. 
Gray’s letter follows: 


Mr. R. E. MacLean, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, 
Wells, Michigan, 


| Dear Sir:—As per request, am giv- 
ing you my impressions of the future 
sheep industry in Upper Michigan. 
_ Will say that I came here from south- 
-ern Idaho last June. I shipped 
several thousand head at that time. 
These sheep were in a starved con- 
/dition when they arrived at Alfred, 
Michigan, having come from a drouth 
district. We had lost seven thou- 
Sand head of lambs and three thou- 
sand head of ewes before shipping 
these sheep to Michigan, and when 
the sheep arrived a great number of 
them had to be helped off of the cars. 
By October ist they were fat and 
fine, which proved to me, beyond a 
; reasonable doubt, that this clover and 
|timothy and June grass is wonder 
ful feed for sheep, as it puts on 
the fat. 

A great many people say that it is 
too cold in Michigan for sheep. This 
'is March 13th and the winter is now 
breaking up, and to tell the truth we 
haven’t had what I call a winter snow. 
It was never over ten inches deep at 
any time. 


__Isn’t it a fact that Canada lies north 
of Michigan, and haven’t they raised 
\a8 fine sheep as are produced in the 
Van in Canada for the last fifty 
| years? Then, again, take a sheep 
es the north down to South Amer 


ica, on the equator. The sheep may 
‘have sheared twelve pounds in the 
Rorth, but when he arrives in the 
warm climate he either dies, or else 

wool turns to a light hair, some- 
)thing like a goat, which proves again 
‘that it takes a cold climate to grow 
&00d wool. In other words, it takes 
a fairly good winter to produce a 
Wool crop; just as the fur-bearing 


surance for the Equitable Life As- 
Surance Society of New York. So 
far I have been able to lead their 
Upper Peninsula representatives in 
the amount of insurance written, and, 
as I do not attribute it entirely to 
my ability, I naturally conclude that 
the acquaintances I formed on the 
above occasions are responsible for 
My success. 


There are many amusing incidents 
that could be related, such ag my 
first trip from the farm to the circus 
and the Fourth of July celebration at 
Marquette, which I will never forget, 
as my mother made me a pair of 
pants out of an overcoat for the oc- 
casion, and, in the course of manufac- 
ture, ran out of material, making it 
necessary to leave the legs _ short, 
which I offset by wearing my long- 
legged boots of those days, and the 
time I had keeping those legs in the 
boots, together with the fact that 
when I was viewed from the front or 
rear the style of the pants would not 
tell one which way I was going. 


Then there are many funny as well 
as interesting incidents connected 
with my experience in the woods, 
from the running camp to managing 
the sawmill, where I had to play the 
part of bouncer and local police force 
at all hours of day and night, and 
sometimes without warning. On one 
occasion I had to finish up one guy 
that the bookkeeper started on and 
made a failure. 


Have **Bloom On” 


quality of fur. As the president of 
animal of the north produces a higher 
one of the largest commission firms 
of Chicago said to me last fall: “The 
west is done for; the sheep must move 
east, and where will they locate?” [ 
told him in the neglected cut-over 
lands of Northern Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Sheep 
are perfectly healthy here, no dis- 
eases of any kind, and they have 
what we western men call “the bloom 
on.” The boom is coming for the 
cut-over lands of Northern Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan. You could not 
stop it, if you tried. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. L. GRAY. 

Alfred, Mich., March 138, 1919. 


Calumet’s Auto Show and 
Fashion Promenade 
By H. W. MORGAN 


The Calumet Colosseum opened its 
doors for the fifth annual Cloverland 
Auto Show, April 9th to 12th, inclu- 
sive. The interior of the Colosseum 
was most beautifully decorated in 
white, while the presence of the na- 
tional colors gave the show a patriotic 
atmosphere. 

The 20,000 square feet of the Colos- 
seum was devoted to display of some 
thirty-two makes of cars, trucks and 
hundreds of automobile accessories, 
too numerous to mention. 

Petermann Brothers, Red Jacket, 
conducted the style show, the styles 
being displayed by fifteen local beau- 
ties of Cloverland. The creations 
were of the very latest, some being de- 
signed by America’s foremost design- 
ers. So beautiful and original were 
the gowns that everyone was com- 
menting on them. Never before have 
the people of Cloverland witnessed a 
more beautiful style promenade, and 
where there was so much “food for 
thought.” 

The Calumet & Hecla orchestra was 
also on the job. It is equalled by few 
and excelled by none. 

It is estimated that over 100 cars 
were sold and over 9,000 admission 
tickets disposed of. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, it 
is just what he wanted, because he 
has a chance to try the case all over 
again 
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We offer Western Grazers their choice of 


25,000 ACRES 
of CUT-OVER Lands 


in the Heart of Cloverland, Alger County, Michigan 


on VERY EASY and LIBERAL TERMS 


Mr. H. N. Carley, of Wolton, Wyoming, arrived April 
1st with 1,700 sheep to take possession of the 840-acre 
tract he purchased from the Chatham-Trenary Land 
Company. Mr. Carley says: 

“It is not the best farming lands in the company’s acreage, 

but it is well adapted for our purpose. There are some 300 


to 400 acres that we can rapidly get under cultivation, as 
the stumps are well rotted.” 


We have many tracts that are equal to the tract pur- 
chased by Mr. Carley. We have several tracts with bet- 
ter soil, that are also easily cleared, and are well cover- 
ed with grasses and clovers. 

We invite you to come and look over these tracts. |We 
court investigation. 


CHATHAM-TRENARY LAND CO. 


Marquette National Bank Building, 
Marquette, Michigan 
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We Are on the Job 


The Prescott Company is taking 
prompt care of its customers’ 
orders, and every department of 
the big shops reflects the hum of 
industry. 

We are building saw mill machin- 
ery and mine pumps for particular 
customers in every part of the 
world. Every one knows this is 
one of the largest machinery 
plants in the northwest, and the 
users of Prescott machinery know 
it is also the best. 
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Elk PRESC Om. CO: 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-Operation to New-comers, 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 
Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 


Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michlgan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebice County 


Escanaba National 
Bank 


Escanaba, Michigan 


Assets Over $1,000,000.00 


Bank with an institution whose di- 
rectors and officers are actively in- 
terested in Cloverland. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 
Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres. ; Ag M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 
derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 
FE. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 
Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 

W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres. ; 

F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 

ier; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. G. 

Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 

T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. 
Bronson. 


CLOVERLAND 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective gettlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
_ United States Depository 


$250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. : 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; EB. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers O. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 


Officers and Directors: 


Warren 8. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb | 
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Housewives’ Section of Big Cloverland Institute 
(Continued from Page 22) 


of the great interests of the community 
her part was null, and her voice was 
still. When she finally began to ask 
for recognition and for a new adjust- 
ment of rights and responsibilities 
she was hissed and scoffed at. She 
was pointed out as something unlove- 
ly and unfeminine; she was called an 
eccentric and forced into a position 
of social isolation. And so through 
all the years women held a most un- 
enviable position.” 

In closing, Mrs. Strom said: “World- 
wide suffrage must come as a matter 
of justice to women, not as a compli- 
ment. Women have just as much at 
stake as man. Bad laws and bad 
leadership mean anarchy and destruc- 
tion. Good laws and good men and 
women in control mean national hap- 
piness and prosperity, and women 
now realize more fully than ever be- 
fore that they must do their part.” 

No other one thing created more 
favorable comment than the demon- 
strations given by the girls of the 
Agricultural school. These little 
cooks showed to the satisfaction of 
Menominee county’s experienced 
housewives that there is always some: 
thing new to learn, even in the old 
art of cooking. A delicious apple pie 
was made in fifteen minutes by Viola 
Kell and Cecelia Wensing, and four 


“Jolly Cooks” Lunch Club of 
Stephenson, Mich. 


delectable salads and a salad aressing 
were deftly created by Louise Olsen 
and Viola Maas. Elna Peterson and 
Alma Christiansen instructed the audi- 
ence in the fine arts of candy making. 
An attractive invalid tray which would 
tempt the appetite of any invalid 


was prepared by Queenie Marcoe and 
Dorothy Vickery. 
ing was also ably demonstrated 

Florence Beekler and Ellen Anderson, 
These young homemakers are to be 


congratulated on the splendid work » 


which they presented, and much credit 


is due Miss Mary Niles, instructor of | 


Domestic Science at the school. 

The excellent exhibits of food and 
garments prepared by the girls of the 
agricultural school also attracted a 
great deal of attention from e 
visitors. 

“Nothing is as important as the 
wall paper in the furnishing of your 
home,” stated Miss Marion Kassing, 
art instructor in the Menominee city 
schools, in her talk on ‘‘Home Decora- 
tions.” “Tf the paper in the room 


has a large, highly colored conspicu- — 


ous pattern, the pictures are lost, and 
unless the housewife has a very 
strong personality she is likely to be 


lost, too, with such a background, 
like pictures, should form a 


Rugs, 
background for the other furnishings, 
and should be quiet and inconspicuous 
in coloring. Small, conventional de- 
signs are always best. Rugs with 
large patterns of roses or other flowers 
should never be used. And rugs with 
animal designs are never in good 
taste. Who enjoys walking around 
on lions and dogs?” 


Miss Edith Solway, Menominee 


school nurse, gave a very practical | 
She showed | 
how to make a bed properly, and how | 
to change the sheets with a patient | 


talk on home nursing. 


in bed. She explained how to give 


a patient a bath in bed, and many 


other interesting things which every 
homemaker should know. 
discuss a patient’s 


can hear it,’ she admonished. “Do 
not whisper in the patient’s 
even if you think he is asleep or un- 
conscious. Do not worry him. Keep 
him cheerful, because his recovery de 
pends to a more or less extent upon 
his frame of mind. Keep him as com- 
fortable and quiet as possible.” 


Garment making clubs from schools | 
in different parts of the county sent | 


in garments for the club exhibit. 


special feature of this display were | 


the articles made over from old gar- 
ments by the school children of the 
county. a 


Clean Up or Burn Up 


LEAN up or burn up? Hinckley, 
Beaudette, Cloquet and Moose 
Lake. Where next? Hundreds 

of lives lost, millions of dollars’ worth 
of property destroyed! Can we stand 
idly by and wait for the next victim? 

A country-wide movement is on 
foot to safeguard near as possible 
against future disasters. The county 
agent’s office in connection with the 
St. Louis County club is starting a 
campaign whereby city and village 
councils aided by the financial insti- 
tutions of the county, can work out 
a plan whereby sheep can be brought 
in to assist in safeguarding to a large 
extent future disasters and thereby 
render a triple service: prevents fires, 
reduces clearing expenses, produces 
wool, lambs and mutton from grass, 
weeds and brush now going to waste 
and sometimes worse than waste, 
being the primary cause of these dis- 
asters already mentioned. 

The outlook is promising to say the 
least, as far as we have progressed. 
The movement has met with favor 
wherever it has been brought up. 
There is no such thing as _ being 
neutral in this case. You are either 
in favor of more disastrous fires or 
you prefer to see this county made 
safe as near as is humanly possible. 

Therefore, think sheep and talk 
sheep to everybody that you come in 
contact with, and eventually we’ll 
bring it about that there will be 
nothing going to waste and therefore 
nothing to burn. 


While the Hancock city records 
will show during the coming year 
that the treasurer will have been paid 
his monthly salary, the incumbent 
will be serving without financial bene- 
fit to himself. Charity will reap the 
reward from the election of Emil 0. 
Tolonen of Hancock in the city elec- 


tion. Mr. Tolonen announces that he 


will not profit financially by his elec- 


tion. He is going to employ a deputy 


and when this official’s salary has 
been deducted the balance will Li 
given to charity. 

: 


Ray Kerredge of Hancock has esp | 


advised that contracts will be for- 
warded at once by the management 
of the Sousa band calling for the ap 
pearance of the organization in this 
district in June. Two concerts Me 
be played by the band in the copp 
country on June 21--a matinee at 


Calumet and an evening at Hancock. 


t 

If the enthusiasm holds out that 
has already taken hold of Iron River's 
business men in the coming tourna 
ment of Upper Peninsula firemen to 
be held here August 6th, 7th and 8th, 
the event will eclipse anything ever 


room, 


First aid bandag. — 


“Never — 
condition with — 
him, nor with anyone else where he > 


attempted in this line in the peninsula. 


4 
A circular 1 etter has been issued 
by the officers of Hancock coun 
‘Knights of Columbus, to members 
calling attention to a membership 
campaign authorized by the supreme 
council to increase the present mem- 
bership 100 per cent in 1919. 4 
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The family of James Hosking, man- 
‘ager of the electric plant at Munising, 
lis surely entitled to a 100% American 
‘rating for war service where it was 
needed. 

One son was in the aviation branch, 
another in the S. A. T. C. and Mr. Hos- 
king’s daughter, Mrs. G. A. McLaugh- 


_'Mrs. G. A. McLaughlin of Munising, 
i a war engineer. 

Lin, cheerfully undertook a novel task, 
'so that the man ordinarily filling the 
‘job might serve his country. 

ft When the company was at its wits’ 
‘end for help in the plant, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin volunteered as a helper, and 
in a short time actually became the 
operating engineer on one shift, han- 
|dling the engines and the _ switch 
board like a veteran and thus giving 


Rapid River— Stambaugh— Oconto— 
pc oar re McPherson & Son Stam bauey, Garage H. N. Bradley 
Menominee— Ensign— ron River— W ausaukee— 
Peterson Motor Co. : S berrunson Brothers rovers L. Quirt P, E. Christ 
t Stephenson— St. Jacques— Merc. Co. Beaver— 
L. C. Ames Gagnon Bstate Sidnaw il ma 
Daggett— Manistique— . J. Barrows aona— 
P. R. Johnson Manistique Auto Sales Co, Ishpeming— M. J. Beaver 
Nadeau— P. O. Felch— Service Garage Crandon 
Jos. Servais J. V. Sundstrom oD) clean orate Crandon Motor Car Co. 
Powers— Foster City— Sault gis Marlo alate) North Crandon— 
Chas. Beherend Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. Dixie Garage a es Eaton 
Escanaba— Crystal Falls— gg arpor— 
| J. L. Vanlerberghe ysrAWills Hardware Co. WISCONSIN ie John Bertschinger 
= Mountain— Crivitz— son Bay— 
; Gladstone Iron E. J, DeGaynor J. W. Cummings Evanson Brothers 


Swan Kjellander & Son. 


CLOVERLAND 


No Slackers in This Family 


her father the surprise of his life, 

In addition to this special service, 
Mrs. McLaughlin was the Alger coun- 
ty chairman for food conservation, 
knitted eight sweaters and several 
other articles for soldiers and only re- 
gretted that she could not do more, 

Her mother made a knitting record 
also, while Mrs. McLaughlin’s two 
sturdy boys did all that boy scouts 
could do. No wonder Mr. Hosking 
says that he feels “kind of proud of 
my bunch.” 


Her sons were active Boy Scouts 


Four petitions are now being circu 
lated for macadam pavements on four 
Soo streets, and it is expected that 
they will be presented to the city 
commission. There was little activ- 
ity in street improvements in 1917 
and 1918, probably due to the war, 
and this year’s work is expected to ex. 
ceed that of the past two years. 


Ho, Hum! Mabel Swears is seeking 
a divorce from Jerry Swears at Ben- 
ton Harbor on a charge of profanity. 


Pick out your nearest dealer—go to him when 


you need a tire or two, or some good tubes. 
the wonderful wearing qualities of Amazon tires and tubes. Here are our dealers 


If your dealer does not stock Amazons, write us and sendin his name, 
we will see that you get Amazon tire and tube service. 
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What the 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


i 
i 
{ 
Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an 
acre for cut-over land. 


A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much adver- 
tised wheat belt of Canada. 

A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 


Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communi- 
ties for much of their food. 
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Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride 
for farm products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa. 


An unsurpassed fruit country, 
protected by 1,000 miles of shore 
line along Lakes Michigan and Su- 


Fruit, Dairying and 
Live Stock, Truck 


Gardening, Grains, perior — a _ practical insurance 
against frost damage. A choice of 
H Root Crops five lines of farming. 
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He will tell you about 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO., 


Distributors for Cloverland and Northern Wisconsin 


AMAZON 


Menominee, Mich. 
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Grazing Proposition 
to Offer 


Five thousand acres or more grazing 
land to offer—on a sole or partnership 
proposition, with arrangements to 
house and feed the stock at an adjoin- 
ing farm during the winter. Or will 
consider proposition of partnership on 
whole outfit—farm and grazing land 
—see? 


Only one to two miles from railway, 
water year around. Own land also in 
adjoining township. 


B. J. GOODMAN, JR. 


ISHPEMING, Cloverland, MICHIGAN. 


Horthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 
DORIS I. BOWSON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


CLOVERLAND 
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Soo Stock Breeders Favor 


By W. H. RAGAN of Marquette 


Scotch Shorthorns ; 


On Glengowrie Stock Farm, within 
two miles of Sault Ste. Marie’s city 
limits, grazes the finest herd of 
pure-bred registered Scotch Short- 
horns to be found in Cloverland, in- 
cluding the daddies and dams of the 
best of this breed on many farms of 
the Upper Peninsula. These cattle are 
owned by Geo. J. Dickison’& Sons, 
who started the herd in Canada in 
1904, importing to Chippewa county 
in November, 1914, thereby furnishing 
the foundation for the numerous 
splendid herds of this famous beef 
breed now found in Cloverland. The 
progeny of the bulls and heifers on 
Glengowrie Farm are located in prac- 
tically every township of Chippewa 


registry). The sires of each of thes: 
blue-blooded bulls, as well as the dam) 
of the herd’s heifers, were importe: 
from Scotland, tracing their ancestn 
through the best of the Shorthorn 
strain. The Glengowrie herd waj 
increased since last October by six 
young bull calves, each of which i 
eligible to registry. ; 
Cloverland magazine of January — 
published a sketch of Louis Harmon’ — 
Shorthorn herd on Hill Crest Farm a} 
Cornell, near Escanaba, rating th 
same as “The Premier Shorthor| 
Herd of Cloverland.” Mr. Harmor — 


secured the foundation for this her¢ 
when in 1915 he purchased the bul 
calf Cloverland Champion from Dicki 


Some Christmas gifts to the owners of Glengowrie Farm ; | 


county, on the stock farms of adjoin- 
ing counties which specialize in 
Shorthorns, and in nine states of the 
union and several provinces of 
Canada. 

The Glengowrie Shorthorns now 
number about forty head, the herd 
sires of which are Village Champion 
369807 (American registry), and Glen- 
holme Champion 122319 (Canadian 


Village Champion, 369807, at Z years. 


Main Glengowrie herd bull. 


Stockmen: We own Grazing Lands in the 


We can offer you any size tract desirable. 


° great open areas of Cloverland 


where natural grass settings are found. 
Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton,Wis. 


tions made Scotland famous as the 


son & Sons, and the following year ¢ 
three-year-old heifer with bull cali 
at foot and another bull calf from th¢ 
same firm. The Chippewa county 
breeders also started the Shorthorr 
herd of Murphy & Gormely at New 
berry, which is reputed to be one o} 
the finest in this region. C.e) 
Prescott & Sons of Towas City pro 
cured young heifers from the Dicki 
sons and have made a great succes} 
with them. From a bunch of heifer; 
sold by Messrs. Dickison to McMillar, 
& McMillan of Lodi, Wis., two were 
resold at the Congress Shorthorn sale 
in Chicago a year ago, one bringing 
$650 and the other $575. Anothei 
from this lot, resold by Weaver & 
Garden of Wapello, Iowa, brought 


$1,100. These sales are mentioned tc 
show the value of pure-bred ove1 
grades. 


When asked why he chose _ the 
Shorthorn for his stock farm, Dr.Geo, 
J. Dickison, the head of the firm, re 
plied that it was because he believed 
this to be the best breed for farmers 
from the standpoint of both beef and 
milk. He declared that Shorthorn 
steers would dress from 50 to 200 
pounds above any other strain of cat: 
tle, that they were the best of the 
beef breed as milkers, and that when 
a comparison was made on feed re 
quired and milk produced they were 
the equal of any distinctively dairy, 
cattle. Another incentive was en 
vironment, natural foods of the Upper 
Peninsula being more conducive to 
the culture of Shorthorns than any 
other cattle, referring to the native 
grassers, clover and the mammoth 
growth of root crops. Similar condi 


home of the Shorthorn. That country, 
finding itself like we of Cloverland, un- 
able to mature corn, adopted the type 


Glengowrie Champion, 122319, 
at 10,months. \ 
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cattle that is better satisfied with 
nips, or “neeps,” which can be pro- 
aced in abundance. No ensilage is 
quired for winter feeding when tur- 
ps or rutabagas are used. Dr. 
jickison is an enthusiast for the 
horthorn and says it will prove profi- 
ble for the farmer to procure grades 
om the strain if he does not care to 
ynfine his herd to pure bloods, 

An inspection of the Dickison herd 
id the interview with its owners 
terested the writer to such an ex- 
nt that he delved a little into the 
ity of the S horthorn. Without 
ferring to the proven facts and the 
wrious speculations as to the origin 
*this breed, he found that the evolu- 
on and development of the purer 
rain caused practical agriculturists 
> Great Britain to assign first place 
mong cattle to the Shorthorn at an 
arly date. A stock-breeding firm in 
ne Valley of the Tees commenced the 
jemorable efforts to improve’ the 
ative herds, which even at that time 
‘reatly resembled the pure-bred Short- 
orns of England, Scotland, Canada 
‘nd the United States of today. By 
idicious selection and then coupling 
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breeder in 1870, who paid the total 
sum of $75,000 for a cargo of forty 
Shorthorn bulls and heifers, together 
with a few choice specimens of Cotts- 
wold sheep and _ Berkshire pigs. 
Breeders in Canada and the United 
States had in the meantime establish- 
ed herd books of their own and their 
Success with the Shorthorns resulted 
in numerous gales to English breeders 
at long prices. At a sale by auction 
at New York Mills, near Utica, in 
1878, $380,000 was realized on 108 ani- 
mals. Of these 10 were purchased 
by British breeders, six of which aver- 
aged $24,517, and one of the heifers, 
registered as the Eighth Duchess of 
Geneva, b rought the unprecedented 
price of $40,600. Selected specimens 
of this breed were also sent to Aus- 
tralia and other British colonies with 
the view of improving the production 
of beef. 

While stock-raising is a compara- 
tively new industry for Cloverland, 
the numerous splendid herds of Short- 
horns now being developed show that 
our farmers are awake to the beef 
producing possibilities of our rich 
grazing grounds, which had previous- 


Grade Oxford Downs at Glengowrie Farm in January, 1919 


i 

\mimals of near affinity in blood, they 
leveloped the qualities in their cattle 
which virtually ranked them as the 
>brogenators of this now well-marked 
reed. The fame of the Durham, 
Teeswater or Shorthorn cattle, as 
‘heir herd was variously called, soon 
spread throughout the kingdom and 
(heir stock was eagerly sought. Their 
»opularity was largely due to that 
tombination of large and rapid growth 
‘with aptness to fatten on light feed- 
ng, their symmetry, good temper and 
mellow handling. 

__To demonstrate the value at which 
Shorthorns were held by British 
oreeders, it is chronicled that the four 
\eading sales in England in 1872 show- 
ed the following prices: A herd of 
sixty animals averaged $975; one of 
thirty averaged $765; one of fifty-four 
averaged $1,210; one of sixty_one 
averaged $1,265. These prices were 
a0 doubt stimulated through a previ- 
dUS purchase made by a Canadian 


ly stamped Cloverland as the ideal 
dairy district of the continent, 


The Calumet theater, which has 
been undergoing extensive repairs for 
the past two months, following the 
fire of Thanksgiving night, which dam- 
agd the playhouse to the extent of 
over $16,000, has been turned over to 
the council by the contractors. With 
the exception of the new switchboard, 
which cannot be delivered until 1 
all work is complete and the inte 
of the playhouse looks exceedingly at- 
tractive. 


J. W. Gleason, prominent in Upper 
Peninsula and Northern Wisconsin 
lumbering circles, has been appointed 
to supervise the woods operations for 
the Sawyer Goodman company of 
Marinette, according to action taken 
by the company recently. 
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FOR SALE 


160-acre dairy farm at Wilson, Michigan, on main line of 
C. and N.W. Ry, 18 miles west of Escanaba. Brick house, 
two barns, silo, drilled well, wind mill—complete—one- 
fourth mile to R. R. station and cheese factory. 
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DELTA TITLE LAND & LOAN CO. 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
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CUT-OVER 


LANDS 


17,000 Acres all adaptable 
for Sheep or Cattle Grazing 


One choice section fenced and por- 
tions well seeded. A very desirable 
location for a small operator, or a 
breeding ranch. Two creeks furnish 
an abundance of pure, fresh water. 
Within half mile of railroad. 


Larger Tracts to Suit Purchaser 


WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


A 
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and receive pay while you are in the training school 


St. Joseph’s 


Menominee, 


Becomea Trained Nurse 


hospital 


Michigan 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work. This 
Training School is non-sectarian. Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. 


for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 


dress, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 


St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 
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It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


235,000 Acres of 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- § 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, | 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 
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Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern 
Tracts of all sizes. 


Wisconsin. 
Terms to suit. 
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Bay de Noquet Co. | Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President | George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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May, By 


An Oconto County Potato Hustle 


potatoes that this is my hobby, 

and possibly my success comes 
from my enjoying seeing them grow. 
Anything Icandoto improve this cash 
crop for the new beginner I am more 
than willing to do. Our Oconto 
county potato warehouse is the larg- 
est in Wisconsin under one roof. As 
the field is large and there is no rea- 
son why the clover lands of Michigan 
and Wisconsin will not become the 
potato producing section of the Unit- 
ed States. They have the climate, 
soil, railroads, and, in fact, every- 
thing that is ideal for potato grow- 
ing. What promoters must do is to 
see that their settlers are started on 
the right tract, so they do not be- 
come discouraged. My idea is that 
the land companies should see that 
they get the proper seed, for just as 


AN ota say in regard to growing 


have now been buying potatoeg/ a 
Oconto for four years, and am yer 
glad to state we are weeding out th 
poor seed and getting in to the grow 
ing of better quality. Our farmer 
are satisfied with their market, an) 
if you would ask them about it the 
would say we have the best marke 
in the state. We talk quality an 
price all the time and make it | © 
point to pay the grower according t 
the grade he grows. This is gettin) — 
them to thinking why not grow th ~ 
best and get the big yield and bi 
price. This means profit and satij — 
faction to them. To get our farmer ; 
started, I have grown potatoes fc — 
the last four years where the aye! 

age. farmers would not attempt t — 
grow them. This was done not bi 

cause I was any better farmer tha 

the average farmers. Only © ¢| 


George Beyers’' Oconto (Wis.) County farm of 27 acres. 


Planted June 25,191 


Photographed Sept. 25, 1918. This field made big profits. Grown by O. B. Geor, 


30-acre field owned by Mr. George in 
Oconto County. This field was consid- 
ered worthless. Is now in fine clover, 
with no quack. 


sure as they plant culls they are 
bound to grow culls. I do not mean 
to say small seed potatoes are culls. 
What I mean by culls are mixed and 
diseased potatoes, and when they 
once get these different diseases in 
their soil it will take years of rotated 
crops to get it out. Then why not 
keep this new and clean soil clean, 
and grow a quality of potatoes that 
buyers will want and come after in- 
stead of having to look for a market. 
Have the market come to them. I 


TENTS 


460 BROADWAY 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


“WE FOOL THE SUN” 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us vour business 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


demonstrate that there was mone 
in them if they went at it righ| 
Namely, good seed, proper fertilize 
spraying, and last but not leas 
proper cultivating, which any of the} 
could do and will do when they ai| 
shown that there is money in } 
This is why I have grown from 18 
30 acres a year for the last foi 
years, and glad to say it has work 
to my entire satisfaction, as we al 
now able to pay the highest mark 
prices for potatoes and are makin 
our profits, which we would not hay 
been able to have done with th 
scrub stock. So you can now sé€ 
why we are so anxious to help th 
grower, for when he makes mone 
every one with whom he comes | 
contact is bound to get a slice of i 

Now about growing potatoes, thei 
is nothing to it. With good see 
fertilizer, either commercial or bar 
yard, cultivate before the groun 
gets hard and weeds start, they a 
sure to make a success. I adyvis| 
lots of cultivation, 

Hoping these few suggestions m@ 
help you enlighten some of yol 
progressive Cloverland farmers, | 
remain, yours for better potatoes at) 
more of them, O. B. GEORGE. 


Oconto, Wis., April 17, 1919. 


The Michigan members of the 32r 
Division now in Germany are anxiol 
to see some of the old national guard 
men given a chance in the formatic 
of the Michigan state constabulary, 
the opinion reported by L. L. Steve’ 
son, special correspondent of the D 
troit News. 
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FLAGS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Why Not More Farmers 


By MRS. LUCY LINDSEY FERGUSON 


of Marinette County, Wisconsin 


country’s flag. He has worked 

early and late. He has plowed and 
parsowed and fertilzed. He has digged 
|pout the roots and cut weeds. He 
/ertainly has been a’ good soldier and 
arried his country’s colors through 
‘he thick of the fray. He has fed the 
‘ation at war to the best of his ability. 


If this farmer owned the acres he 
as so diligently cultivated, all good 
nd well. But how about the renter 
‘vho pays so many dollars to the land 
wner and then furnishes his own 
‘eed, pays for the harvesting of all 
‘he crops and hauling to market? 
‘hen often times he pays cash rent 
or house, barn and pasture land be- 
‘ides. 

And now when the high cost of liv- 
ng has borne down on him for the 
‘ast years and hired help was out of 
he question and his liberty bonds are 
till “being paid for,’ and the land 
wners are themselves going back to 
he farms, then it is the renter finds 
imself with no acres to cultivate. 


| Some of these men are selling the 
airy herds they have so carefully and 
iligently built up and going to town 
o work for a “daily wage.” 


These men who have learned to 
arm and do it well, who know a dairy 
ow’s good points and how to handle 
xpensive machinery, living in town, 
‘uying milk at fourteen cents a quart, 
trawberries by the box and garden 
roduce by the pound, wilted beans, 
‘eads of lettuce gathered a day or 
\wo ago and a little bunch of radishes 
orty-eight hours from the f ace of 
other earth. 


. This is when the world still needs 
‘seir work in producing food. 

| Farmers, you are feeling the call of 
ack to the land! You soldiers who 
ave learned new “‘tricks of the trade” 
1 France, try them in Michigan, Wis- 
onsin and Minnesota. There are 


i 

| 

: : : 
bes farmer has rallied around his 
; 

} 


still thousands of acres of fertile 
land waiting for the plowman’s hand. 
This undeveloped land makes homes 
that any farmer ought to be proud to 
Own. This land can be bought from 
twenty to thirty dollars an acre, and 
will raise from one to three hundred 
bushels of the finest potatoes you ever 
saw to the acre. 

A flock of sheep would help you 


wonderfully to clear up the under- 
brush and bring a fine price in the 
market, ‘too. The wool would pay 
the farmer for twice his expense and 
trouble and the flock would double it- 
self in a year. 


These states are dairy states, the 
home of the dairy cow. There are 
creameries and cheese factories in al- 
most every town. Here is the clover 
land. It grows plentifully, all along 
the highway. Here we raise corn 
for the silo, oats for the calves and 


faithful horses, rye, barley, wheat, 
alfalfa, alsike, timothy, sugar beets, 
soy beans, garden produce of almost 
all kinds grow sweet and delicious 
here, and various kinds of fruits grow 
wild. Apple trees are loaded from 
year to year. 


Let us have more farmers. Do not 
let this land lie idle when the world 
looks to you for food. We need more 
farm produce. We are short of many 
things—beef, mutton, wool, wheat and 
sugar. Let us never again feel the 
presence of wheatiess and meatless 
days or fear the need of eatless days. 


Mayor O. P. Chatfield of Escanal 
establishes a precedent with the : 
nouncement that he will hold regu! 
office hours daily at the cit ; 
The new mayor plans to be at the city 
hall from 10 until 12 in the forenoon 
and from 2 until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, excepting Sundays and holidays, 
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Grazing and Farming Lands 


Lake Lots for Summer Homes 
7,000 ACRES 


In the beautiful Lake region of Vilas and 
Iron Counties, Northern Wisconsin 


This acreage includes: 


Solid blocks of 1,000 to 3,000 acres 
of cut-over lands well suited for 
grazing purposes. 


Many groups of fine farming lands | 
that can quickly and cheaply be 
made productive. 


And several well located lake shore 
lots on the larger lakes that will 
make excellent sites for summer 
homes. 


Full particulars on request 


WILLIAM S. CARPENTER 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


We will then put 
you on our mailing 
list for price lists and 


quotations on what- 


| ever you may need. 
This is the North- 


west’s largest depart- 


| LAUERMAN 


To Our New Cloverland Grazers: 


| Before you start for Cloverland in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan do not hesitate 
to send your name and your new address to 


_ LAUERMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


BROTHERS COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


“The Store With a Conscience.” 


ment store (wholesale 
and retail) and our 
service will quickly 
show you why we have 
the confidence, friend- 
ship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranch- 
men of Cloverland. 
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We Own 86,000 Acres 
of Hardwood Timber 


LANDS 


in Schoolcraft and Mackinac Counties, six miles from 


Lake Michigan, on the main line of the Soo Railway. 


Of this about 20,000 acres are cut-over, all of which is 
growing grass, with about 4,000 acres of it in one 
bunch in a very heavy sod growing blue grass, tim- 
othy and clover. 


We are looking for a thoroughly practical and re- 
sponsible man to tie up with. Any one with the 
means and ability who is looking for an opening in 
the cattle or sheep business will miss an opportunity 
if they do not investigate these lands. After an in- 
vestigation by the right kind of a party, we will have 
no difficulty in making a trade with him on a basis’ 
that is thoroughly satisfactory. 


STACK LUMBER COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


HO 


Geo. E. Waetjen § Qo. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


E manufacture and have on hand 
the largest stock of panels and 
veneers in the Northwest. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Believers in the future of Cloverland 


Skidmore Land Company 


Farm and Grazing Lands 
in Marinette County, Wis. 


SKIDMORE LAND COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


CLOVERLAND 


Jewel Presented to Leo C. Harm 


T the annual meeting of the Up- 

per Peninsula Development Bu- 

reau at Escanaba on April 6th, 
President Leo C. Harmon was pre- 
sented with a jewel by the representa- 
tive men of every county in Clover- 
land, the following address being 
made on their behalf by Roger M. An- 
drews, publisher of Cloverland Maga- 
zine: 

Mr. President: We may well take 
a moment or two to review the history 
of the Development Bureau since its 
establishment nearly ten years ago. 
Its accomplishments have placed it in 
the front rank of all similar organiza- 
tions in this country. There is glory 
enough for all. I might go back down 
the story of our work and compliment 
R. E. MacLean, who for years carried 
on a promotion bureau with splendid 
and effective results, at the expense 
of the I. Stephenson company; I 
might refer to Theodore Quinby, who 
gave us the magic word—Cloverland; 
or to Frank Sullivan of the Soo, or 
Thornton Green of Ontonagon, or 
George McCormick of Menominee; or 
J. M. Longyear, or J. E. Sherman, or 
Alton T. Roberts of Marquette; or H. 
W. Reade, our perpetual and efficient 
treasurer, since the memory of man 
runneth not (laughter and applause) ; 
or John McNamara; or W. EH. David- 
son, or George Rowell, or John Doelle, 
or Charley Hutcheson; all of whom 
have had so important a part in our 
constructive work. 

But, Mr. President, I am here today 
for another purpose. As I have said, 
there is glory enough for all. Three 
years ago, gentlemen, I had the honor 
of nominating for our president my 
friend of nearly twenty years—Leo C. 
Harmon. He has been our president 
for three years, and I hope and expect 
that he will continue to be our presi- 
dent for three years more. (Long con- 
tinued applause.) 

I have been selected, Mr. President, 
by your friends here, representing ev- 
ery county in the peninsula, and with 
many enforced absentees whose regret 
is that they cannot share this pleas- 
ure, to prove to you that in some re- 
spects the Bible is wrong. The ex- 
ceptions are few, I admit, and but 
prove the rule. The Book says: “A 
phophet is not without honor save in 
his own country and among his own 
people.” That does not, Mr. Presi- 
dent, apply to you. These men who 
have for so many years, the first years 
of discouragement and confusion and 
the last years of prosperity and 
achievement, worked unselfishly and 
persistently to bring our Cloverland 
into its own, make grateful acknowl- 
edgment to you, their generous lead- 
er. We do appreciate what you have 
done, the Bible to the contrary not- 
withstanding. (Laughter and =  ap- 
plause.) 

You have given so much of your 
time, your ability and your strength 
to take our bureau over the top and in- 
to the harbor of its present success, 
that we desire to make some ac- 
knowledgment which you can carry 
with you to your wife as an alibi for 
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the days and weeks and months a 
voted to this public service. I don 
know how you have succeeded 
squaring yourself with your bus 
associates. Have you really had 
time to give to the Consolidated 
ber company? (Laughter and ap 
plause.) aly 

This is a happy hour indeed for ti ‘ 
gentlemen. I have known Leo 2) 
mon for nearly twenty years. He ¢aj 
to us from the great west, where, ; 
ter the Civil war, his father, Captaii 
Harmon, took an active part in the de 
velopment of the great Montana 
tle ranges. In the vigorous and ‘ma 


uous west, Leo Harmon grew to 
hood, and, scarcely out of his ‘teens 
personally took through the rapldaio) 
financial trouble, a national bank. H 
does things. He does them himsel) 
His record is a record of big thing — 
done well. 

But you know him, too, and I an 
simply here as the weak mouthpiec 
of the men of Cloverland, who desin 
now to give him a token which h 
may wear with honor, as a gift fro 
friends who know him and love 

Mr. Harmon, we know you for 
red_blooded American, in all that hor — 
orable title implies, and so we hay) — 
selected as a part of our gift a ruby 
significant of the quality of you) 
make up, which is the necessar — 
foundation of success. We know yo! 
are clean, and white, and firm for th — 
right, so we have added as a furthe| © 
symbol a diamond. We know yo) 
are true blue, true to your every obl 
gation. We know you are all Clovel| 
land, all Michigan and all Unite) 
States. (Applause). So we _ hay 
added a sapphire. You are also | 
great storehouse of energy, packe 
into a compact figure. A little shor 
of stature, but broad of view, so W 
have grouped our jewels into a plat. 
num setting, indicative of strengt, 
and firmness. 

And, when we had assembled ou 
token, we found with delight that ou) 
colors were the colors of our belove 
country—the red, white and blue. Th 
colors that have never run, and neve 
will. (Applause.) 

And knowing what you have ae 
for your country in the recent month 
of war, knowing of your unselfis; 
work for the Liberty loan, the Re 
Cross and every other endeavor f 
the winning of the war, seeing you | 
the khaki of a private soldier of th 
Michigan volunteer second line of dc 
fense, we realize that you have yiek 
ed to no man in your devotion to ou 
country and our flag. (Applause.) 

Every successful man in public li 
or private business is now and the 
subjected to the snarls of envy an’ 
the spleen of jealousy, but this bu 
emphasize the devotion of his friends 
and so, by authority of, these me 
from every county in Cloverland 7 


know you, Leo Harmon, and trust y 
and love you, I hereby confer upo 
you the distinguished service order 
the Upper Peninsula of Michi 
(The audience rose and applauded f 
several minutes.) 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Michigan 


Menominee, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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CONCAVED 
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SAW REPAIRING 


SAWS 


Fully Warranted 


GANG 
MITRE 
GROOVING 
CKOSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


OF ALL KINDS 
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Northern Wisconsin 
is the Playground of the World 


It is dotted with thousands of lakes. They abound in fish. mes 
Virgin forests surround them. Wild life centers within them. aS) 
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Summer cottages, lodges and camping sites are amply pro- 
vided upon this playground. 
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Sis) Milwaukee is the Gateway into the northern Summer Paradise CARS 


Stop in Milwaukee 


where every aid will be given you in selecting 
whatever your desires and your means dictate. 


A summer in the lake*country of Wisconsin will cost as little or as much as you 
determine. You may have primitive wilderness conditions or 
luxury in the best appointed hotel. Address 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE (ARS 


ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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99.925 Percent Perfect 


In 1918 one of our distributors sold 4,000 Amazon 
casings. He had 21 adjustments, three of them 
were for defective tires. This distributor’s ex- 
/perience is typical. The profit that he made was 
entirely net. He has it in the bank instead of in 
his stock. The mileage that Amazon tires de- 
livered for his customers have sold him perma- 
nently on Amazons. 

Amazon tires exceed in service their 5,000-mile 
guaranty. 


Amazon Co-operation 


Amazon Factory co-operation exceeds in prac- 
tice every claim that is made for it. Amazon 
profits are actual and bankable. The Amazon 
line includes all needed Cord and Fabric Tires, 
Red and. Grey Tubes, together with a full line 
of tire accessories in all sizes. The line includes 
|every profit-making opportunity. 

Write for the experience of this distributor. 
Send in for Agency Contract and handle the 
Amazon line that is 99.925 percent perfect. 


‘ Northern Hardware & 
Supply Co. 


Menominee, Michigan 
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He Was an Early Bird 


DITOR Cloverland Magazine:— 
E Your magazine printed some 
time ago a cut of one of Clover- 
land’s members to the United States 
Aviation corps, and stated that he 
was the first member from the Upper 
Peninsula to reach France. 

We all know that the boys from 
Cloverland made a record that we 
might all feel proud of. But I think 
the distinction of the first to reach 
France rests with Alva Powell, of 
Dafter, Chippewa county, who en- 
listed in the U. S. Aviation corps two 


days after war was declared, or on 
April Sth, 1917. He was immediately 
inducted into the service and sent 
to the training camp, where he was 
trained; in fact, he was in several 
camps in this country before being 
sent over. 


Sergeant Powell is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Powell of Dafter, 
Mich. He was born here, and is the 
only child. He was educated in the 
schools of this county. After he had 
finished his school days he carried 
mail on the first rural route estab- 
lished out of Dafter, but that was too 
tame a job for a boy with his ambi- 
tion. He went to Kansas City, where 
he entered Sweeney’s Automobile 
and Electric school, graduating from 
there a short time before war was 
declared, being 19 years old at the 
time. 


He was sent over in the fall of 
1917. The vessel he was on reach- 
ed Halifax the day following the 
great explosion which wrought such 
destruction to that city. The boys 
aboard the boat raised $3,000 while 
there for the sufferers. He arrived 
in Liverpool on December 24, and 
after a short stay in England finally 
arrived in France on January 3rd, 
1918, where he remained until his 
arrival in New York, April 4th, his 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 


Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 
output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


parents receiving a telegram fy; 
him announcing his safe arrival, 
Very little is known about Set, 
Powell’s work in France. Althoi} 
he wrote his parents every i 
weeks, he was very conscientigs 
about not writing anthing that woq 
be censored. >| 
He is expected home in a few des, 
whether he is discharged from e 
army or not, where he will receg 
a royal welcome from his parents)s 
well as the neighbors. He yg 
wounded, but has fully recovered, | 


WM. H. WELSE 
Dafter, Mich., April 6, 1919. | 


Sergt. Powell of Dafter, Mich. 
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In the Spring the Feeder’s Fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of— 


Something to put on grass. 
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If you need stockers or feeders send 
us your orders. It is a specialized, 
highly organized part of our business. 
Our men being always on the market 
know values and available offerings 
and are therefore in a position to 
supply your wants to best possible 
advantage. 
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Send us vour orders. We know we 
ean satisfactorily fill them. 
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CLAY, ROBINSON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA ST. JOSEPH ST. PAUL 
SIOUX CITY ST.LOUIS DENVER BUFFALO FT.WORTH EL PASO 
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“If ‘Thou Seekest a 
Beautiful Peninsula, 


Look Around” 


This compelling invitation is a part of the 
Great Seal of the State of Michigan, and today it 
is a thousand times more true than when it was 
adopted by the founders of Michigan, more than 
eighty years ago. 


Michigan is not merely a state, she is an em- 
pire. Today, with the greatness of her agricul- 
tural and livestock opportunities, commanding 
nation, if not world, wide attention, Michigan is 
an empire of opportunity. 


There is at this moment plenty of splendid 
acreage, plenty of clover and water, plenty of 
former timber land, plenty of rich areas at the 
lowest figure today in America for good grazing 
lands (with generous offers of free trial and in- 
viting lease-options from the present owners), 
in the northern half of the lower peninsula and 
the entire upper peninsula of this great state. 


Michigan is the largest state, except Georgia, 
east of the Mississippi, and within the rich bor- 
ders of her northern counties was born the Clov- 
erland idea, based upon the opinion of Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, of Utah, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, that here was in- 
deed: “The greatest dairy and livestock section 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan, 
created to foster and promote the land, timber, 
soil and water resources of the state, heartily 
joins the commercial and advancement associa- 
tions now doing such splendid service for all con- 
cerned, resident and new-comer alike, in extend- 
ing to the man who wants a chance, under the 
best conditions on earth, to farm or raise live- 
stock to come and see for himself what Michi- 
gan has to offer in this “back to the land” year 
of 1919. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 
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Copper Country Climate 


By H. B. CONDRICK 
U. S. Observer 


GLANCE at the map of Michi- 

gan will show a peninsula jut- 

ting out into Lake Superior, 
looking much like a man’s curved 
forefinger, pointing towards’ the 
northeast—this is Keweenaw Point, 
or the Copper Country. The purpose 
of this article is to give a few facts 
in relation to the climate of this 
peninsula, comprising the counties of 
Houghton and Keweenaw;; the fig- 
ures given apply particularly to 
Houghton, at which place a continu- 
ous record has been kept by the 
Weather Bureau since August, 1900, 
but in a general way will give a good 
indication of the entire Copper Coun- 
try. It will be seen that this por- 
tion of the State of Michigan is 
destined to become a great dairying, 
grazing and fruit raising country. 


Houghton is situated in latitude 
47° 7’ north and longtitude 88° 34; 
the town is built on the hillside to 
the south of Portage Lake, 602 feet 
above sea level. The climate is much 
milder than might be supposed by one 
who judged entirely from latitude. 
The summers are perfect; from com- 
parison and study of official figures; 
from conversation wth men who have 
lived in other sections of the country, 
and from personal experience extend_ 
ing from Oregon to Florida, I am con- 
vinced that there is no other place 
in America which I should prefer as 
a residence from May to October, in- 
clusive. T here are a large number 
of clear days during the summer 
months, the precipitation occurring 
almost entirely in the form of showers 
of short duration. The night is al- 
ways cool, even though the day has 
been hot; there are no long drawn 
out periods of scorching weather. In 
eighteen years there have been but 
56 days with a temperature of 90° or 
above, while at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, for example, there is a record of 
37 days in ten years with a maximum 
of 95° or above. T here are no-dan- 
gerously high winds at any season of 
the year, the highest recorded veloc- 
ity for five minutes is but 60 miles 
in 1916, and in many years a velocity 
of 40 miles has not been reached. The 
winters are cold, but not unpleasant; 
the air is dry and invigorating, and 
everyone knows that a dry cold is not 
felt as much as a moist air many de- 
grees higher. When snow comes in 
the latter part of November or 
first of December it comes to 
stay; there are no thaws, no mud 
and slush underfoot, but dry clean 
snow at all times. When the snow 
goes in the spring it leaves rapidly 
and the gravelly character of the 
soil takes care of all surplus water. 
The ground is rarely frozen in the 
winter, so that spring work can begin 
early. The lowest temperature ever 
recorded at the station was 31° be- 
low zero, in 1915, and in eleven out 
of eighteen winters 20° below zero 
was not reached. Minimum  tem- 
peratures lower than the record for 
Houghton are of frequent occurrence 
as far south as Missouri and Kansas; 
even at Kalamazoo, Mich., a minimum 
of 25° below zero has been reached. 


Accepting the number of days be- 
tween the occurrrence of killing 
frosts, or freezing temperatures, as 
the length of the growing season, the 
Copper Country will compare favor- 
ably with many places usually con- 
sidered better suited to agriculture. 


A 100 Tos 
Concrete 


6 9 
Silo will 
@ 

do it 
In no other way 
can you So great- 
ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
so little cost. 
Many silos have paid 
for themselves in one 
season. After that. 


they pay 100 per cent 
profit yearly. 


Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
ratproof, windproof, fire- 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


WILLIAM KELLY, 
Chairman, Member Board of Control 


College of Mines. ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, Auditor General. 
Board of Regents, University ot WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State, 


For example, ‘Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
an average of 156 days, and Spokane, 


in the far-famed Pacific northwest, : 
has an average of 200, while the aver- CEMENT 

age at this station is 148 days. In the 

matter of extremes, Houghton has an LENT 
advantage over the places mentioned, 
as well as many others; the earliest Offices at 


FRED L. KEELER GEORGE L. LUSK, date that killing frost has occurred at PN ee Hider perercurl 
‘ Secretary Commission and Commis- this station is Sept. 22nd, and the eatiaan Kenanapelis Ete a 

Superintendent of Public Instruction sioner of Immigration. latest May 38th; at Kalamazoo the Denver. Milwaukee Seattle 
corresponding figures are Sept. 14th nes Miangapels St. Lou : 


and May 21st; at Spokane, Sept. 7th 
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May 19th. 
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Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range? 


IF NOT, COME TO CLOVERLAND—WHERE 


EN 


WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION 


paces mwpanenas zuor wan soon ne | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 


YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 
“In the Heart of Cloverland” 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS/— 


Cutover Lan 


S 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Generally well watered. 


J.M.LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


| [Hs company paid, in cash, 
| to Michigan and Wisconsin 

| farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
| for the 1918 season, the sum of | 


$425,000 


Menominee River Sugar Co. 


| 1 Geo. W. McCormick, Manager HH 
| MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN | 


Cut-Over Grazing and Farming Lands 


in Four Cloverland Counties 


If desired can in- 
Write us 


Tracts from one section to twenty. 
include some cleared and improved property. 
stating size of tract desired. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland’ 


HOUGHTON MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


Urge Pure Bred Sires for Michiga 


F SCRUB sires are at all sensitive 
Wiesercras they were made most 

uncomfortable last week by what 
Michigan’s foremost breeders and 
feeders of livestock had to say about 
them during the course of their an- 
nual convention at the Michigan 
Agricultural College. The livestock 
men were at one with each other on 
the question of the need in Michigan 
for legislation to do away with scrub 
sires. It was their expressed opinion 
that the scrub sire should be con- 
demned—and that as far as they are 
concerned they will make every effort 
to see that it is condemned. ; 

The sentiment of the Michigan Im- 
proved Livestock Breeders’ and Feed- 
ers’ Association on this subject was 
summed up in a resolution, as follows: 

“We heartily endorse the pending 
legislation to eliminate scrub sires.” 

Much stress was laid also upon the 
imperative need for further remedial 
legislation in the direction of cleaning 
up tuberculosis in Michigan herds. 
The declaration was made that this 
work would be hastened if the state 
government would do its full duty by 
providing something like more ade- 
quate compensation for tubercular 
animals sent to the block. 

“Tf we could clean up our herds,” 
said D. D. Aitken, president of the 
National MHolstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion, in addressing the general meet- 
ing, “it would mean an immense busi- 


May, 19, 


third vice-president, J. L, Snyde 
Hast Lansing; secretary-treasurer, : 
C. Parnall, Ann Arbor. 

Michigan Horse Breeders’ Associ 
tion— President, Jacob DeGues 
Alicia; vice-president, June Ellic 
Onondaga; secretary-treasurer, R, 
Hudson, East Lansing; executive cor — 
mittee—L. C. Hunt, Eaton Rapid; 
John Jacob, St. Johns; John Hawkin — 
Hudson; Henry McNamara, Alma, ar) 
H. L. Foster, Parma. > 

Michigan Aberdeen-Angus Breeder 
Association—President, Alex. Mint 
Ionia; vice-president, Gale Gilberj 
secretary-treasurer, Ward Hathawa; 
Ovid. 

Michigan Poland China Breeder 
Association—President, P. P. Popi 
Mt. Pleasant; secretary-treasurer, W 
J. Clark, Mason; executive commi 
tee—John Jacobs, St, Johns; EB, ¢ 
Leonard, St. Louis, and L, L. Chan 
berlain, Marcellus. S| 

A copy of the resolutions adopte| 
by the Michigan Improved Livestoc! 


Breeders’ and Feeders’ Associatio 
follows: | 

Be It Resolved: That the Livestoc 
Breeders’ and Feeders’ Associatio 


meeting be held at the usual time i 
January, and that the week be dad 
voted exclusively to the livestoc 


meeting; | 
That we commend the service an 
highly 


successful work which th 


Well bred and well 


ness asset for us. If we could go be- 
fore the markets of the country and 
say ‘Gentlemen, we can guarantee you 
that every animal you buy in Michigan 
is free from tuberculosis’ it would 
give us a talking point that would im- 
mensely boom the livestock industry 
within this state. But to bring this 
about we need larger state support— 
and should insist upon being given 
larger state support.” 


Two highly successful sales, one of 
Holstein-Friesians, and another of 
Percherons and Belgians, were feat- 
ures of the meetings of the livestock 
men, 

A partial list of the officers elected 
by the Michigan Improved Livestock 
Breeders’ and Feeders’ Association 
and the various associations affiliated 
with it follows: 

Michigan Improved Livestock Breed- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association—Presi- 
dent, Colon C. Lillie, Coopersville; 
vice-president, Herbert Powell, Ionia; 
secretary, George A. Brown, East 
Lansing; assistant secretary, W. E. J. 
Edwards, East Lansing; treasurer, H. 
H. Halladay, Clinton; executive com- 
mittee—J. Fred Smith, Byron; Jacob 
DeGeus, Alicia; J. Lessiter, Orian; 
Earl C. McCarty, Bad Axe, and Alex- 
ander Minty, Ionia. 

Michigan Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion—President, M. W. Wentworth, 
Battle Creek; vice-president, H, W. 
Norton, East Lansing, and secretary- 
treasurer, Charles Daniels, Okemus. 

Michigan Guernsey Breeders’ As- 
sociation—President, E. J. Smallidge, 
Hau Claire; first vice-president, Ar- 
thur M. Smith, Lake City; second 
vice-president, H. G. Roy, Albion; 


fed Cloverland stock. 


Livestock Sanitary Commission hai 
been doing; | 

That we request the legislature ti 
appropriate sufficient funds to re 
imburse farmers for cattle condemne( 
with tuberculosis; 

That every member of this associa 
tion lend his hearty support to th¢ 
college extension force and county 
agents in their campaign to eliminat 
scrub sires; 

That we heartily endorse the pend 
ing legislature to eliminate serul 
sires; 

That this organizaiton urge upol' 
the state legislature and the governo)| 
the urgent necessity of a special ap 
propriation to cover the funds ac 
cruing to the college through the 
Smith Lever Bill, to provide for nor 
mal development of work at the col 
lege and for extension work in the 
state; ; | 

That the secretary be instructed t 
extend to the early members an 
founders of this organization our sil: 
cere appreciation of their early labors 
and our hope that the evening of theil 
lives be extended many years. 


JACOB DeGEUSS, 
A. C. ANDERSON, 
FRANK LESSITER. 


Indignation, aroused over the recent 
death in Russia of Captain August K! 
Richey, exalted ruler of the Elks lo 
at Dowagiac, Mich., has spirred the 
Michigan Elks to action and a com 
bined effort of all state lodges will b 
made to secure the removal of th 
339th Infantry, composed of practical 
ly all Michigan men, from the Arch 
angel district as soon as possible. 

- 


t 


- 
hb, 
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Alsike Clover 


By G. T. WERLINE 


E pink white alsike grows to 
perfection on the clay flats 
around Pelkie, taller, rosier, 


yr even the medium red clover, or 
he crimson varieties, yet it is pre- 
erred for its exquisite perfume, its 
jalatability and its stick-to-it-ive- 
It abides with clay loam like 


ng at misfortune, asking for nothing 
yut giving, giving from year to year. 
n its rootlets there reside certain 
nimalculae, microscopic in size, but 
i These pigmy 


spear head straws projecting; that is 
usike clover, and the timothy rush- 
‘ng out to keep from being smothered 
‘n perfume. On the left hand side 
‘here is another and another field. 
The contented cows standing idly, 
‘ull fed in the pastures, are not 
‘worrying; they have under their feet 
1 Brussels carpet, pattern of green 
4nd white. This is the white clover 
ind green grass that is translated 
yvery day into the cream that sup- 
jJlies the creamery in the village with 
ts very life’s blood. You will see but 
little white clover over the fence in 
‘he cultivated ‘fields, and you will 
hotice less alsike or red clover in the 
slosely cropped pasture; why this is 
chus, perhaps bossy can tell you. I 
2annot! Stir up the soil and there 
will grow red clover and alsike clover 
n Cloverland. Crop down closely 
the meadows, the pastures and the 
eoad side and more closely still, and 
shere will be strewn as it were a 
arm white snow of sweet scented 
lossoms. 

So, long live Alsike! Let the 
3wedes and the Danes revel in their 
cangle of red clover; let the waste 
laces cover their nakedness with 
white clover to the joy of the cattle, 
‘the sheep, the pig, the deer, the 
‘rabbit, the partridge, the hen. While 
‘the call is for butter, the Finn will 
store his barn with alsike, but that 
old brindle will come out in the spring 
with her increase and her flag flying 
for a higher and still higher yield of 
‘butter fat. — 


| Stock Sanitation 


| HE Cattle Sanitary Board of New 
\ Mexico is a state institution 
maintained by tax levy and di- 
rect income from inspection fees of 
cattle, horse, mules, asses and hides. 
‘Hence, it is the stockman’s institu- 
tion and every owner of the stock 
above named contributes to the sup- 
port and is interested in its work- 
‘ings. It is composed now of six 
‘members who are appointed by the 
‘governor and confirmed by the sen- 
aie The service, we might say, is 
generally divided into three branches. 
‘First, the brand inspector, whose 
duty it is and who does inspect every 
brand before shipment. 

| You will appreciate that this in- 
volves considerable handling as the 
brand on every individual animal is 
inspected by aregular brand inspect: 
or or his special deputy, In making 
this inspection it is not a matter of 
inspectors riding through a herd or 
‘walking around through the cattle in 
‘some corral or other inclosure but it 
is a matter of an individual inspec- 
tion made, whenever fazilities will 
permit, by two or three animals be- 
ing passed through an alley where 
they are held up until the brands and 
marks can be fully determined. These 
facilities are furnished at all large 
shipping points and at practically 
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every smaller shipping yard within 
the State. The same individual in- 
spection of brands is given at border 
crossings under the best methods 
that conditions will permit. Hence, 
all cattle are inspected whether ship- 
ped or trailed before leaving the 
state, and all cattle are inspected at 
stock yards before being shipped by 
rail, whether destined within the 
state or to points in other states, 

The veterinary inspector is a grad- 
uate of some school recognized by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. His du- 
ties are to handle the general health 
work, including the inspections re- 
quired for entry into otler states, 

The mounted inspector works en- 
tirely the inland districts inspecting 
trail herds and ranges for protection 
against larceny. 

All of the inspectors, however, are 


trained cowmen and generally 
work to the best interests of the in- 
dustry. 


Under the law and with the in- 
spection service in general animals 
or proceeds for animals sold are re- 
turned to owners regardless of where 
they may be found in the state. The 
law requires that all brands be re- 
corded in the office of the Cattle 
Sanitary Board. When this is prop- 
erly done there is no trouble or de- 
lay to the owners or the board in the 
handling. 


Sheep Prevent Forest Fires 
HE sneep is a fire-fighter; not a 
member of a fire department, but 
just a nibbler of grass, brush and 

other growth that when dry makes 

fine food for forest fires like the great 
calamity that struck Northern Minne- 
sota last year, That is the idea of 

County Agent H. G. Larsen of Vir- 

ginia, Minnesota, who has issued a 

signed statement to the city and vil- 

lage councils of the range, commercial 

clubs and other bodies in which he 
urges the importation of sheep and 
the maintenance of herds on the 
range, in the course of which he says: 

“This is no longer a country of all 
timber or all iron mines. It is a 
country of thousands of farm homes 
as well, homes that would be happy 
and prosperous in the full sense of 
the word if freed as far as possible 
from the danger of forest fires. 

“How many train loads of sheep 
could this country from Ely to Grand 
Rapids (the Iron Range district) take 
care of during the months of June, 
July, August, September and October? 
How many acres of grass, weeds and 
brush goes to waste every year on all 
those idle acres, and, every so often, 
that forest fires clean it up and col- 
lect their enormous toll for doing it? 
How many men have we in this dis- 
trict that would be willing to put 
their shoulder to the wheel and help 
to the very limit with a plan to work 
this out successfully? Oh, any amount 
of them. 

“What would be the results and 
benefits? Everyone knows the differ: 
ence between an honest, industrious 
worker and a slacker or idler. The 
first is an asset to any community. 
The latter is no asset, but frequently 
a public nuisance, to say the least, if 
not an actual liability. Northern Min- 
nesota has too many idle acres that 
demonstrate their ability every so 
often that they are a liability of the 
worst kind. 

“A few train loads of sheep distrib- 
uted through the range district and 
adjacent farming regions would do 
this: Prevent to a large extent the 
danger from forest fires, assist in the 
clearing of idle land better than any 
other domestic animal, consume the 
weeds, grass and young brush, and 
return in a large measure the fertility 
to the soil. In other words, produce 
wool, lambs and mutton on the yearly 
growth of weeds, grass and under- 
brush that now yield nothing but 
ashes, and oftentimes ruin and deso- 
lation along with it, 

“Our country has earned the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the entire civil- 
ized world by coming to the rescue in 
its hour of need. Why not earn the 
respect and esteem of this and future 
generations here at home by helping 
them to help themselves.” 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


The First National Bank 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


its branches, including 


Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 
Collections, Bond Department, 


Savings Department, 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS AMD INDIVIDUALS INVITED 
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CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Commercial Banking Business conducted in all 


markets. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


For particulars write 


—EEEEEEE 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


ed 


Mrs. Frank Holub of Menominee 
was pleasantly surprised upon re- 
ceiving a cablegram from her son 
Frank, with the 339th Regiment of the 
85th Division, at Archangel, stating 
that his regiment will return from 
Northern Russia in June. This in- 
formation was given to the men by 
officers of the unit. 


During the past several months a 
large number of Negaunee residents 
have interested themselves in the pos-. 
sibilities of farming in Marquette 
county, and the Upper Peninsula in 
general, and a number here have pur- 
chased tracts of land on which to de- 
vote their entire time in the summer 
months jn farming. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 
land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. These lands 
are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 


LANDS 


clover vothy, RIO Tena aes ea grass. Well watered Folboa teres beith 
Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


20,000 Acres tarowoop 
Abundance of timothy, 
spring brooks. 


Price $9 to $12. an Acre 


Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 
map to 


E. L. STANFORD, 


Marquette, Mich. 


FARMER or RANCHMAN 


600-acre farm, 400 acres. all work horses, complete set 
under cultivation, best of of machinery, engines, trac- 
soil, 10-room house, 5 big tor, grinders, many small 
barns, silo. Only two miles _ sheds and big hog house. 
from center of this fast Owner wishes to retire. 


First one here with the 
money gets a fortune maker. 
Write or come. 


Fenced and 


growing city. 
eross-fenced. 
About 50 head of cattle, 


R.H..1EEP:L EE: Manistique, Mich. 


For Sheep, Goats and Cattle 


Any number wanted. Address 


PITMAN LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Rambouillet Ewes -— Milk Goats Angora Goats 


CLOVERLAND 


The Value of Milk in the Diet 


By AURELIA B. POTTS 


IET is like a house, a definite 

thing though built of different 

kinds of material. We must 
first know what the needs of the body 
are and, second, know how these 
needs may bemet. Fora house we 
need wall material, floor material, 
window, ceiling, chimney stuffs and so 
forth, We may make floors, walls, 
and ceiling all of the same kind of 
material, wood for example, but we 
should need glass for windows and 
brick for chimneys. The body needs 
(1) building material for the blood, 
muscle, bone, nerve and other tissues. 
(2) F uel or work material for heat 
and energy. (3)Body regulating ma- 
terial which assists in the processes 
of secretion, digestion, absorption and 
the like. (4) Protective material which 
aids in growth and our general well- 
being. 

Every living cell in the physical 
body contains nitrogen. The farmers 
are concerned with getting nitrogen 
into the soil so that the plants will 
grow. For that reason they manure 
their fields because manure contains 
nitrogen compounds. They _ plant 
such crops as clover, alfalfa, soy 
beans, because these plants have on 
their roots little nodules which are 
groups of bacteria that have the power 
of changing the nitrogen of the air 
over into a form that the plant can 
use. Just as plants cannot live and 
grow without nitrogen, so we cannot 
live unless this element is supplied to 
our bodies. The foods that supply 
this element are meat, fish, milk, 
cheese, eggs, and of the vegetable 
sources, nuts, peas, beans, lentils and 
cereals to some extent. These foods 
are spoken of as protein (building) 
foods, because the word contains the 
root of the word which means first in 
rank and importance. That is the 
foods that are necessary before all 
others to the life of the body. 

The protein of milk is in the form 
of casein and albumen. Casein is 
the curd we know when milk sours. 
It is a form of protein that is very 
completely digested and very well ab- 
sorbed. The carbohydrate is in the 
form of sugar called lactose or milk 
sugar. It is less sweet to the taste 
than cane and less likely to ferment. 
Fat is in the form of an emulsion. The 
elements in milk are in forms, es- 
pecially desirable for the body. This 
is particularly true for children. 

Milk is unique in that it comes 
nearest of all foods to being a com- 
plete diet. The average composi- 
tion is: Water, 87 per cent; build- 
ing or protein, 3.5 per cent; fat, 3 to 4 
per cent (depending upon _ breed); 
carbohydrate, 5 per cent; mineral 
matter, 7 per cent. 

This analysis shows that all the food 
elements are present. We all as- 
sociate milk with cows and cows with 
farms, but how closely is milk associ- 
ated with the farm table? Is it prized 
as the most valuable food which the 
farm produces. Every drop should 
be used as food; and this applies to 
skim milk, sour milk and butter milk 
as well as sweet milk. 

Milk will take the place of meat 
because they are both nitrogen or 
body building foods. The price of 
milk has increased and we should 
know better its food value. Many 


When milk is 
12c per quart 
15¢c per quart 


Leo C. Harmon of Manistique, was 
elected president of the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau at the an- 
nual meeting at Escanaba for the 
fourth consecutive term. Mr. Harmon 
desired to yield the office to some 
other man, but he was strongly urged 
to continue the work of the executive 
office for another term, to get the im- 
portant work he had in hand the past 
eighteen months fully on its way to 
success, and he finally acceded to the 
requests of the delegates at the ses- 
sion. 


Sirloin not more than 
17c per pound 
21.3c per pound 
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of Marquette 


people think of it as a beverage an 
do not appreciate its food value. } 
milk is selling at 10c per quart, sirloj’ 
steak must sell as low as 23.3 cent 
per pound, eggs at 25 cents a doze) 
to supply protein at an equal cost, 
Milk is the greatest source of ca 
cium or lime. It is the natural foo 
for the new animal, hence minerg 
must be there to build bone and othe 
tissues. It is essential that eyer 
one have a supply of lime and par 
ticularly important for the oe 
infants, children and young people 
One pint of milk a day will guarar 
tee to a grown person a suftielen 
amount, and a quart a day will prc 
vide for the greater needs of growin, 
children. Whatever other foods wi 
have, we cannot afford to leave mill 
out of the diet because of its lime, 


Milk contains specifics for growth! 
These are of two kinds—one presen 
in cream and the other in skim mil] 
or whey. For this reason childre) 
should have whole milk rather tha) 
skim milk. If either one is absent 
growth is impossible. Butter an 
skim milk should produce the sami 
result as whole milk. \a 


Milk, like leaf greens, is als 
known as a protective food and shoul 
be used freely to insure good health 

Skim milk has practically the samy 
composition as whole milk. All i 
lacks is fat, which may be supplie 
in other form than cream. Fo) 
building material and mineral matte 
no food is less expensive than skin 
milk. Use plenty of it for drinkin; 
and in cooking. 

For little children, milk is bes’ 
served as a beverage, but as childrer 
grow up the fluidity of the milk make; i 
them feel as if it were not food enougl i 

. 
: 
. 


and it is generally better to use ij 
freely in the kitchen first and ther 
if there is any surplus put it on the 
table as a beverage, or serve it tc 
those who need an extra supply— 
the half-grown boys, for instance, whc 
need more food in a day than even 
hard-working farmer. i” 
The milk pitcher and vegetabk 
garden are the best friends of the 
woman wishing to set a wholesome — 
and economical table. Cream sauce 
makes it possible to cook enough o: 
a vegetable for two days, sending ij 
| 
. 
: 
) 


to the table simply dressed in it; 
own juices, or a little butter the firs! 
time and making a scalloped dist! 
with cream sauce and crumbs _ the 
next day. Vegetables which do no 
lend themselves to this treatmen 
can be made into cream _ soups 
Cereals may be cooked slowly and fo) 
a long ~ time: win skim milk 
Cocoa and chocolate are good bever 
ages, and then we have many des 
serts made largely of milk, as junket 
custards, etc. When the milk pitche) 
is allowed to work its magic for the 
human race, we shall have citizens 
of better physique than ever before 
According to investigations of tht 
best scientists, and experimenters — 
the future, mental, moral and physi — 
cal well being of the American peoplt — 
depends more upon a large consump — 
tion of dairy productsthan upon an) 
other food product in use at the presen 
time.—Aurelia B. Potts, Marquette — 
Mich., Asst. State Leader Home Ex © 
tension Work. 


Eggs not more than 
15.9¢ per dozen 
19.8c per dozen | 


| 

By unanimous vote the West Me 
nominee Business Men’s associatior 
adopted a resolution permitting thé 
Menominee chapter of the D. A. R 
to place the big rock and bronze tab 
‘let, which will mark the trail of thé 
Indians in the early history of Me 
nominee, on the corner of the tee 


tion’s beautiful park at Bridge stree, 
and Ogden avenue. 

Charlotte is the first Michigan city 
if not the first in the country, to sub_ 
seribe its full quota for the Victory 
Liberty loan. ’ | 


| 
; 


— 
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WRITE 
FOR 


SHEEP 
FOLDER 


The Development 
Bureau is a semi- 
public institution, 
depending upon 
subscriptions for 
its existence. 


We collect no fees 
and make no pro- 
fits from the sale 


of land. 


THE UPPER 


JOHN A. DOELLE, 


Secretary-Manager 


CLOVERLAND 


RAZERS COMING 


CLOVERLAND 


(Cloverland is the Upper Peninsula of Michigan) 
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H. N. Carley and 
Edwin Keen un- 
loaded 1750 head 
of sheep at Lime- 
stone Siding, Al- 
ger County, April 
Ist. They shipped 
from Wolton,Wyo. 


W. G. Davis, who 
brought 3000 head 
of sheep from Bur- 
ley, Idaho, un- 
loaded in School- 
craft County on a 
gooo acre tract. 


The snow is 
gone and fod- 
der is turning 
green. 


Read the article 
on the amount of 
sheep and cattle 
coming to Clover- 
land this year, in 
this issue. 


EARLY 


G=42rU Ata Ore 


PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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Sweepstakes Pedigree 
Seed Corn 


(Copyright, 1915.) 


YOU. BETTER KNOW THE TRUTH 
about this wonderful SEED CORN and our 
other SEEDS and SEED GRAINS before 
'sending your order for your needs for this 
‘season to anyone, 


‘GRAND CHAMPION and SWEEPSTAKES 
(Brands) 


SEEDS 


(Copyright, 1916.) 

(Are our Exclusive Property and this advertisement is to 
inform the Public THAT: Any one using either of these 
‘names without authority from us or without A CERTIF!- 
CATE OF AGENCY Signed by us, in the advertising of 
SEED PRODUCTS or vending same in any manner, 9 
@n Imposter and is liable to prosecution under the Copy- 
right Law as well as anyone who aids or abets such in- 
fringement of our rights. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF RELIABLE 
DEALERS AND THOUSANDS 
OF FARMERS 
Handling and Planting Our 
SEEDS and SEED CORN. 


This Cut introduces to you MR. H. B. HUBBARD, 
-who is one of the PIONEER SEED DEALERS of New 
York State and to him as well as the FARMERS near 
and far {th Cortland County there is Nothing like 
SWEEPSTAKES. 25 TONS SILAGE PER ACRE. 
Planted May 25, 6 in, high: July 1; 14 ft. high Aug. 20 
and eared. Sept. 11, ready for SILO CUTTING; Sept. 19, 
cut for HUSKING. 


hi {Silage 29 tons. 
2 VIELOS .: { Husked Corn, 175 bu. per acre. 
| (Some fully matured for seed.) 
‘We have other evidence of worth, 


‘We have prepared for this. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 


6 STALKS ONLY.. eas abs, 
Mention this Paper when you write us as there are some Jnternational Consolidated Record Ass'n, Ino, 


that object to your knowing the TRUTH ABOUT OUR P, 
PRODUCTS. Elmira, N. Y. 


WHEN THE FARMER GROWS SWEEPSTAKES HE HAS THE 
FACTS WHEN,_HE FEEDS IT. 


Opportunity 


In the Great Iron Mining Section of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


We have cut~over lands suitable for 
Srazing or farming for sale and lease at 


a low cost and on easy terms 


Come and visit our town of 


ALPHA 


The Town of Industry in the Heart of the Iron Mining 
District. 


The NevadaLandCo. 


Iron County ALPHA Michigan 


| its health giving properties. 


CLOVERLAND 


Land of Mutton, Milk, Money 
and Honey 


By C. S. LEYKOM, Sec'y-Treas. Antigo, Wis., Maple Honey Co. 


WORLD of opportunity for any 

one seeking health, wealth and 

longer life. While Greater Clo- 
verland may be the place for cattle 
and sheep, it is also the place for 
smaller farms and gardens and is the 
ideal spot for homes for the many 
who are today grinding their faces off 
keeping pace with the world and 
“catching up with Lizzie.” 

Up here we have the air, sunshine 
and a climate, none better. Many 
places have the fruit, flowers and 
some climate, but not that health giv- 
ing atmosphere that is all life sup- 
plying and surrounded by so many 
opportunities to make an honorable 
and comfortable living. You must 
breathe this air to know it and enjoy 
Up here 
in the wilderness, as many think it is, 
you will find the best of churches, and 
very up-to-date schools, both in coun- 
try and cities. This Greater Clover- 
land boasts of more fine country 
school houses than many of the older 
and lower counties. 

Well, what can a small farmer do 
for a living? How will he procure the 
necessary bread and butter? He can 
keep a cow, a dozen chickens and a 
few bees. How could the bees exist? 
Trust the bees for that. They will 
not only gather all they may need of 
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and shrubs to take the place of our 
once so bountiful supply of the ya- 
rious clovers, we are at a loss to 
know how to supply our bees with 
nectar producing plants.” Greater 
Cloverland comes to the rescue, ag 
the only solution of their bee prol 
lems. Greater Cloverland has cron 
thing the bees may want; plants load- | 
ed with pollen bearing blossoms from 
which the bees get the material to — 
make bee bread to feed the young 
bees in the early spring months. | 
Then comes the dandelion and a 
thousand varieties of “May flowers” — 
that begin to offer their nectar almost | 
as soon as the snow is off the ground. 
Next in line come the flowering ma- 
ples and many other trees and shrubs 
besides the wild plum and cherry, | 
Greater Cloverland is the country 
from which only the better grades of 
the heaviest timber have been cut, 
leaving the ground still well covered 
with young maples and other varieties | 
of growing timber. When this tim- 
ber in a virgin forest is once dis- 
turbed by the hand of the lumberman, 
it immediately produces a growth of 
young shrubs and berry bushes that | 
were unknown to the forest before. — 
Opening up the heavy timbered | 
lands, letting in the air and sunshine, 
makes conditions conducive to plant | 


One of Langlade County's beautiful Wisconsin lakes on the famous Baldwin | 
lands owned by the George Baldwin Estate, Appleton, Wis. 


the finest and most health giving food 
for their own larder, but will make 
enough for your family and your 
friends and if you take good care of 
them and learn their little industri- 
ous ways, will make enough honey for 
you to supply your grocer. But that 
is only a part of their life work. Bees 
love Greater Cloverland and gather 
its nectar in wonderful abundance. 
But Greater Cloverland also needs 
the bees. Funny is it not? Some years 
ago clover was brought to Australia, 
but never a blossom went to seed un- 
til some bumble bees were introduced. 
The most wonderful thing about the 
bees is their self-supporting qualities. 
Give them a home and some protec- 
tion, they will furnish it with all the 
honey holding appliances, feed them- 
selves, store enough honey to keep 
them over winter and besides make a 
profitable lot for your pay in caring 
for them. They will pay you several 
times over for your labor and invest- 
ment. 

Bees can pick up a living almost 
anywhere; but to make honey in pay- 
ing quantities, you must secure for 
the bees the best possible location. 
A location abounding in a great va- 
riety of honey bearing trees, shrubs 
and plants. Greater Cloverland sup- 
plies these in large quantities and of 
many varieties. A complete failure 
of a honey crop seems almost impos- 
sible. In a letter from a party in a 
state not far south of this, who ad- 
dressed me on finding a new location 
for his bees said, “This country, once 
very good for bees, is now so closely 
pastured, and with no other plants 


and shrub life. Not only that, but | 
when Greater Cloverland was denud- 
ed of its immense forests, the logger 
was obliged to cut many roads 
through the heavy timber. These 
roads were traveled by the logger’s 
teams for many seasons and when the 
logger got through using them they 
were in fair shape for ordinary travel 
and all seeded down to clover and 
timothy, making a splendid start of 
good, tame pasture land for stock 
and bees. Bees can’t help but do well 
in a place like Greater Cloverland. 
Many places where formerly bees 
were a good paying proposition, are | 
that no more. You gannot stop bees 
from gathering honey, if it is within 
5 or 6 miles from honie, but they can 
gather more, as the lumber men say 
on a shorter haul. 

As a honey proposition, Greater 
Cloverland produces not only much 
nectar but the mixing of the various 
varieties produces as it comes from 
the extractor a blend surpassed bv 
none. Basswood alone has a rather 
pungent taste, white clover by itself 
is almost a perfect honey; raspberry 
produces a honey very light in eolor 
but of good body and of a mild flavor. 
Mixing these three principal varieties 
and adding to these what nectar the 
bees may get from the many wild flow- 
ers found in Greater Cloverland, gives 
an additional flavor and aroma that 
is hard to find elsewhere. 

As our dairying increases, with out 
sheep industry, may this land grow to 
be known as Greater Cloverland, the 
land of mutton, milk, honey and 
money. 


‘ay, 1919 
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De accompanying picture was * 
| taken on the farm of the Gurney 
' Lumber company, near Gurney, 
In county, Wisconsin. The picture 
seaks for itself and shows the fertil- 
j; of our county. You will notice 
12 condition of the cattle, our grasses 
id climate being such that a veteri- 
Iry surgeon can not make a living 
ilIron county. 

We invite the farmers, or the ranch- 
€s, more especially those desiring a 
lge tract of land for grazing pur- 
j3ses, to call and see us or at least 
4: into communication with us be- 
f'e going elsewhere. We feel we 
Ive as fine a grazing and well-water- 
€ country as can be found anywhere. 
Te last few years has demonstrated 
ts to the cattle raisers’ benefit. <A 
tmber of our people have bought 
fiders at the stock markets in Chi- 
cro and St. Paul, brought them up 
ie turning them out on the cut-over 


CLOVERLAND 
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By DANIEL REID, Chairman County Board of Supervisors 


lands, and in side of two months they 
were ready for the packing house. Our 
grasses are abundant, rich and nu- 
tritious and our lands are well water- 
ed. The sheep industry in our coun- 
ty is in its infancy, but those who 
have tried sheep raising claim they 

have had very successful results. 

This is a dairy country, hay grow- 
ing on all of our cut-over lands. Our 
coyntry is high and rolling, with very 
little swamp. Our miners who are 
working in the iron mines in Iron 
county make good market for farm 
produce. We have good schools in 
every town in our county and the 
state federal highway runs from the 
southeast corner of the county to the 
northwest corner, besides a number 
of other highways branching out from 
the federal highway. We have 
churches of all denominations in our 


‘Burroughs Adding Machine Company Opens New 
| Cloverland Branch at Marquette 


On A pril 1st the Burroughs Adding 
Nchine company established a fac- 
ty branch headquarters for the Up- 
fF’ Peninsula, on the ground floor of 
t\ First National Bank building at 
N\rquette. 

* rapidly increasing business and 
th faith of this large company in the 
camercial future of the Upper Pen- 
ijula prompted the move. 

Choroughly modern quarters, with 
tee thousand square feet of floor 
S.ce, will house a large stock of 
aling, bookkeeping and calculating 
Nehines, and complete factory ser- 
Ve facilities, for the purpose of ren_ 
ding real service to business firms 
ii the Upper Peninsula. 

1, H. Bussing, formerly in charge 
d the Burroughs branch at Sioux 
Fis, South Dakota, has been assign- 
€ to the new office and is moving 
h family to Marquette. The ser- 
V2 department will be in charge of 
RA. Harding. 
light people and their families 
stitute the new Burroughs force 

4 Marquette. A monthly pay roll 

something over $1,000 should add 
ate a little to the commercial growth 
oO Marquette. 

‘he . Burroughs Adding Machine 
capany is a Detroit concern, with 
2} branches in the United States 

1e, and capitalized at sixteen and 
te) halt million dollars. They made 
4’ marketed 92,000 machines last 

Yr, which was a 50 per cent in- 

ase over the previous year. Some- 

‘g like 10,000 people are now on 

\ Burroughs pay roll. The De- 

t factory is at present turning out 

nachine every ninety seconds. 


Three new factory buildings have 
been erected in the last year. 

The adding machine is no longer a 
luxury, since the advent of the income 
tax and modern business’ require- 
ments. The Burroughs bookkeeping 
machine is fast replacing the old pen 
and ink bookkeeping of former times. 
These factors have contributed much 
to the enormous growth of this com- 
pany in the past few years. 


Influenza is not confined to man- 
kind, but affects many other animals. 
particularly man’s nearest relatives— 
the monkey tribes. At present the dis- 
ease is reported to be rapidly wiping 
out the baboon population of South 
Africa. 


Ann Arbor water, says Health Of- 
ficer Wessinger, may now be eaten 
in safety again. 


Pe meses een enenennensnnnennnnnsuannavanesvanenvenssvavennsnsvannred 


Ideal Sheep Ranch 


Upper Wisconsin 


Finest of grass, clover 


2,000 Acres. 
land. Good, heavy 


and farming 


soil. Lies well. Very little brush 
or trees. Easily fenced. Good wa- 
ter. Splendid market and shipping 
facilities. Railroad adjoins land. 
Near Wausau, Merrill and Antigo. 
Low price. Easy terms. Address, 


WM. H. BROWN & SONS 


5 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
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different towns. Part of the state 
park of the State of Wisconsin lies in 
the southern part of Iron county. This 
is the playground of the United 
States. American sportsmen come 
here during the hunting and fishing 
season, deer, muskalonge, pike, bass 
and trout being abundant;; no one 
goes back dissatisfied with his outing. 
Part of the northern part of our coun- 
ty has been settled for some time by 
farmers and all have done well. Our 
soil is clay loam and is very fertile. 
Beets, potatoes, onions, oats, wheat, 
barley, hay, alfalfa and corn for silo 
never fail us here. This country has 


This Picture of Iron County, Wisconsin, Speaks for Itself 


to be seen in order to be appreciated. 

This is our first invitation, calling 
the attention of outside cattle and 
sheep raisers to visit Iron county. Our 
lands at the present time are cheap 
and can be bought at a great deal less 
than their actual value in comparison 
to lands located in other counties. 
Now is the time to buy, as in a few 
years we expect to see the lands sell 
at three times the price they are sell- 
ing for now, 

In dealing with us you deal direct 
with the large land owners of Iron 
county, making your own bargain, and 
you may depend upon getting fair 
treatment. Come and see us and we 
will make it pleasant for you. 


WANTED! 


An Experienced Sheep or Cattle Man 


E HAVE about twenty thousand acres of cut-over 
hardwood land, well set in blue grass, clover and tim- 


othy ; excellent grazing. 


There is grazing ready for several 


thousand sheep and at least one thousand head of cattle. 
From two to three thousand acres have been cut over for 
years; stumps well rotted, and this can be cleared at very 


I'ttle expense. 
the stumps. 


The soil is of Cloverland’s best hardwood soil, 


Several hundred acres already in hay among 


will 


grow all crops for wintering stock. 


We have the building of an old saw mill, room to house 
5,000 ewes, right near the railroad. 


We want to go in partnership with a man who has had 


sheep and cattle. 


We want a practicable experienced man. 


We will help in every way to make his work successful. 
This has the makings of an iedal stock ranch. 


Write us, 
lifications and ability. 


giving complete information about your qua- 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE CO. 


J. B. DEUTSCH, Secretary. 


BIG BAY, MICH. 
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CLOVERLAND 


The Past, Present and Future of the Sheep Industry 
(Continued from Page 5) 


number can be increased later as he 
gets more experience in sheep raising. 
A flock of this size will pay for fenc- 
ing, housing and cost of management 
with the best profit. A smaller flock 
is often neglected; a larger flock can 
not be easily handled as a sideline. A 
flock of 40 or 50 will require just 
about the amount of attention that 
the farmer can afford to give to them. 
Dipping them, which must be done, is 
not such a big job and still is not so 
likely to be neglected as with few 
sheep. 

“T have my lambs come in March 
so that they can be put on the market 
before the western lamb crop is re- 
ceived. Also, they come before the 
spring rush of farm work sets in. I 
would not advise March lambs for the 
new sheep raiser for the first year, 
however. Have May lambs the first 
year; let the March lambs come 
with increased experience. Forcing 
lambs by the use of creeps and grain 
feeding is not necessary here. My 
lambs get white clover and grass pas- 
ture and they go on the market as 
grain fed lambs at top price. Do not 
fail to castrate and dock when lambs 
are about ten days old. Lambs grow 
faster and bigger, are better fleshed 
and bring a premium on the market; 
if this is not done the breeder is penal- 
ized. 

“One thing that is commonly over- 
looked is that sheep need fresh water, 
lots of it, like any other animal, and 
that they must have salt. In winter 
sheep on a hay and grain ration will 
drink nearly a pail of water a day. 
In summer on grass this is less im- 
portant, but they should be able to 
get to pure running streams while in 
pasture. Regarding salt, I have 
found that my sheep eat as much in 
June, July and August as in all the 
rest of the year. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the rank growth of grass at 
that season is low in mineral matter 
and salt has to be fed to them. At 


: broken mouthed ewes, 


any rate I know that when they do 
not get it they fail to do so well. 

“I am often asked the question, 
‘Does it really pay to use pure-bred 
rams?? From my own experience I 
can say that it does. That the scrub 
ram has no place in the flock goes 
without saying. But one year I tried 
some good cross bred rams. Lambs 
were smaller and lighter, did not come 
on near so well, and failed to net as 
much on the market. You can get 
good big pure-bred rams of the right 
type without paying extravagant 
prices. I prefer Hampshires myself, 
but tastes differ; Shropshires and 
others give fine results here, but the 
long-wooled breeds are not so well 
suited to our conditions. Buy west- 
ern ewes carefully, between Septem- 
ber 1st and December ist. Avoid old 
under sized 
ewes and culls. Get young ones of 
good size and cover and breed them 
to pure-bred rams.” 

In closing, let us emphasize once 
more the fact that the sheep outlook 
is favorable and that all indications 
point toward’ success and profit to the 
owner of the small wool-and-mutton 
flock if the factors that make for suc- 
cess or failure are not overlooked. 
Here are some don’ts for sheep farm- 
ers. Keep them in mind: 

Don’t overcrowd sheep in pasture. 
Thirty acres of the best cut-over or 
burned-over pasture, where there is 
plenty of grass, will carry about 50 
ewes and 50 lambs. This number 
can be about doubled the second year, 
due to the better grass which comes in 
as soon as the brush is cleared off. 

Don’t put sheep on low, wet, 
swampy pastures, or where stagnant 
water stands during summer. Choose 
rolling or hilly land with good drain- 
age. 

Don’t fail to change pastures oc- 
casionally to avoid intestinal para- 
sites. Best plan is to “rotate” sheep 
on three pastures. This also gives 


The Feed that made the Cream Check 
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pastures a chance to renew them- 


selves. 


Don’t feed timothy hay. It is too 
coarse and dry. Clover or alfalfa 
hay give the best results. The use 


of poor winter feed is false economy. 
Roughing sheep through the winter 
results in severe setbacks and loss. 


Don’t house sheep too closely in 
winter in overcrowded poorly venti- 
lated stables. Sheds open on one 
side provide’ all the shelter necessary 
from winter weather and from spring 
rains. 


Don’t fail to see that breeding ewes 
get exercise in winter. Pastures lo- 
cated near shed where they can rustle 
for grass under the snow give the de- 
sired results. Scattering hay well 
away from the sheds is another way. 

Don’t fail to salt your flock, especi- 
ally while in summer pasture. 

Don’t fail to provide fresh water, 
particularly in winter when sheep are 
getting a hay and grain ration. In 
summer they should have easy access 
to pure running streams. Avoid 
stagnant water at all times. 

Don’t fail to dock and castrate. Do 
it when the lambs are ten days old. 

Don’t overlook dipping for lice and 
ticks in the spring. Infested sheep 
cannot make good fleeces or economi- 
cal mutton. 

Don’t worry about numerous sheep 
diseases. There is little to fear from 
these ailments if the flock is man- 
aged right, especially in sections 
where many of the diseases have 
never gained a foothold. 

Don’t consider sheep as scavengers. 
They can pasture on waste land and 
make a good return from small brush 
and weeds. They cannot thrive on 
dry, coarse feed in winter; poor feed 
gives poor results. The “strawstack” 
farmer can never make a successful 
sheep man. 


Keweenaw county highway commis- 
sion has begun work on the grading of 
the Ahmeek-Cliff road, under the direc- 
tion of County Engineer Abramson. 


Feed Your Poultry 
Properly . 
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FEEDS of QUALITY 


GLOBE SCRATCH FEED 


Makes}’Em Lay; Makes ’Em Pay 


GLOBE DEVELOPING FEED 
GLOBE CHICK MASH 


(With dried buttermilk) 


GLOBE CHICK FEED 


If your dealer cannot furnish these feeds, write us. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. | 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BRAND 
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Soy Beans for Silage May 
Record in Delta County, 


(Continued from Page 9) ‘ 
has the advantage of skilled sup 
vision or advice on planting. =| 

One dealer ordered 500 bushels | 
soy beans to meet the demand { 
seed in Clark county. He expects 
order another car load when he ge 
room for them. This single order yj 
put soy beans under nearly 8) 
acres of corn. Other dealers a 
carrying seed, so we hope to see 
few thousand more acres than in 
cated above. It is possible that Gla 
county will grow more soy beans th 
any county in Wisconsin as a resi 
of the soy bean campaign. # 


Land Clearing Made Eas) 
in Wisconsin — 
(Continued from Page 10) ¥ 


ago at $5 per acre that is meetir 
with ready sale today at from $30 ‘ 
$40 per acre by reason of the lab 
the goats have performed. 

The company immediately dispati- 
ed Mr. McKerrow to the droug’- 
stricken districts of southweste, 
Texas to purchase the goats, whil 
are now enroute. It is their purpo) 
to confine these goats with fence } 
restricted areas during the coming si 
son, and they will resell them in tb 
fall on the open market. The £085 
will cost approximately $4 per hei, 
delivered at Cornell, and Mr. McK} 
row said: 


“It is inconceivable to 1} 
that we will lose any money on the 
reselling in the fall.” It is estimat| 
that two goats to the acre will kill 
‘brush in a single year.” 

An accurate account will be keptf 
this wonderful undertaking, and 1 
ures given out this fall by the co 
pany can be relied upon. i 


When a preacher makes a mistal 
nobody knows the difference. 
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This small size is suitable 


for doing your own thresh- 


ing. It can be driven by 


a small tractor, such as 
the Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor. 
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Ca roain Oavers Wy 
) HETHER you have your threshing done by some- small tractor, such as a Case 10-18 Kerosene Tractor, we Wy 
one else, or whether you do it yourself, you aboutd recommend the Case 20x 28 Lightweight Thresher pictured 1) 
be certain that your crop is handled by a Case above. Like all Case Threshers, it is built of steel and is WM 
\ Threshing Machine. noted for its simplicity. It is our smallest and latest, and i 
Not merely because Case Threshers are the most famous, no better can be bought. iW) 

i but because they do better and more thorough work. If you own a big farm and want to handle larger crops or Nh 


if you are a contracting thresherman, you will be interested 
in one of the larger Case Threshers pictured below. 

In all, there are seven Case Threshers, and equipment 
may be had for handling every kind of grain grown, also 
peas and beans, rice, clover and alfalfa hulling, peanuts, etc. 

For everything that’s threshed, you can depend upon a 
Case Thresher for clean threshing, thorough separation, 


ae perfect cleaning and unequalled saving. Therefore, Case- 
If you want to own your own thresher and run it with a threshed grain usually brings more money. 


In fact this is the very reason why Case Threshers have e 
won their renown—why more Case Threshers are used 
than any other. For 77 years farmers have shown a rec. 
ence towards Case. Until today most of the American 
harvest is threshed with Case machines. 


There is a size and equipment for every need. And all 
built to operate at a minimum of power and upkeep expense 


Write for complete catalog of Case Threshers. Learn al! their advantages. Send your name today for free catalog, illustrated. 


( 
Medi Sizes 
y | 20 4, 36 — 26 x 46 Larger Sizes ‘ 


28 x 50 32x54 —36x58—40x62 


Built of Steel 


Durability is another feature Case construction also guards 
which places Case Threshers in a against distorted frames and dis- 
class by themselves. All sizes are alignment because of pull from 
built of steel. This means rigidity heavy main drive belts. 
and sturdiness. And longer life. In these 77 years of Thresher 

And a steel-built thresher means building we have learned every 
protection against total destruction advantage. Also how to _ avoid 


Simplified Designing 


In Case Threshers you will find for hard oil. The cu 8 ca’ 
fewer parts. This means fewer ad- in the morning ane ae ne filed 
justments. And that means saving casional turn of the cap on the 
time during threshing season, when grease cups is all that is necessary. 
time is money. ne can be done while the machine 
It also means that there are fewer he waning, for all are located on 
parts to wear and break, thereby the outside of the machine. 


| by fire. Wooden machines are easily shortcomings. causing delays when there is no In addition to the mechanical ad- 
| affected by climatic conditions and 5 time for tinkering. vantages of simplified designing, 
are apt to rot and warp, but the Steel feeder, or hand feed, wind this steel construction saves in 
| all-steel construction assures Case stacker or common folding stacker Case Threshers are easier to oil. weight. Case Threshers, therefore, 


Nearly all the bearings are supplied are easier to move about and are less 


Owners of long service at little or and different types of grain hand- 
g e with pressed steel compression cups __ liable to ‘mire down” in soft ground, 


no expense for repairs, lers furnished for all sizes. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Founded 1842 000 Erie Street, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
SS  oeoeee—E>E—>E>—~E@=rsy ee 
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Johnston 


is “Famous for Biscuits’ 


and has been for more than sixty years 


= 


naa 
Ouvr chocolate enrobed specialties a 
such as Chocolate Angel Food, SS 
Chocolate Eclair, Chocolate Fig Cake ed 


hi 


and others are already very popular 
in Cloverland. 


If you have not as yet tried them, 
ask any high-class dealer in your town 


“The taste lingers” it 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. | 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. i 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


MR. STOCKMEN: 


Let us send you descriptive books and maps showing our 100,000 acres 
of ideal frazing, stock and farming lands in Menominee County, the south- 
ern point of Cloverland. 

These lands lie along railroads and join a thoroughly settled country. 

We will make special prices on tracts of 1,000 acres or more. 

We also have for sale some fine large stock farms joining undevelop- 
ed tracts. 

Menominee County has the longest growing season, the lightest snow- 


fall, the shortest haul to market and five times the number of farms of 
any other county in Cloverland. 


Sales Department, 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT & LAND CO. 


Box 64, Menominee, Michigan. 
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Annual Meeting of the U. P. 


Development Bureau 
By JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Mgr. 


EO C. HARMON, who has directed 
the affairs of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau for the past 
four years, was again elected its presi- 
dent at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held in Escanaba, April 16. 

Although Mr. Harmon, during the 
review of the year’s work, had declar- 
ed that it would be impossible for him 
to again acept the office, and although 
his friends had had some inkling of 
his decision to refuse it, he was swept 
into the chair by one of the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations ever wit- 
nessed at a bureau meeting. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Harmon at 10 o’clock. “For 
the fourth time in the history of the 
Development Bureau, I have the pleas- 
ure of greeting you in an annual meet- 
ing of this bureau. The fact that you 
are here today, representing big inter- 
ests, is evidence you have confidence 
in the great state of Michigan, and in 
your locality,” he said. “The fact that 
you are here is an evidence of your 
confidence in the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, and in the leaders 
of the bureau.” 

Mr. Harmon then spoke of the great 
assistance the public domain commis- 
sion had lent the work of the bureau 
during the last few years and paid his 
respects and compliments to its for- 
mer leader, Hon. A. C. Carton. 

In introducing the first speaker of 
the day, Mr. Harmon said: “Mr. 
George L. Lusk, who has succeeded 
Mr. Carton, comes to us with a record 
of which we are all proud.” 

Mr. Lusk spoke of the early history 
of the state of Michigan and how, in 
the early days, our state was thought 
to be fit for habitation of Indians and 
snakes and not for human beings. 

“Michigan is larger than any state 
east of the Mississippi, except Georgia, 
and Cloverland is one-third of Michi- 
gan,” he said, ‘and Marquette county, 
with over 1,000 square miles, is larger 
than the state of Rhode Island. Mich- 
igan ranks eighth in the United States 
in population, and it is the twenty- 
first state in area. It is 200 miles wide 
and 750 miles long, and has fifty nat- 
ural harbors. No point of Michigan 
is over 85 miles from the shores of the 
Great Lakes. This state has one au- 
tomobile for every twelve people; 
Alabama one for every 52; the aver- 
age for the entire United States is one 
for every 15. Ten years ago Michigan 
had 10,000 autos and today it has 262,- 
000. Our lumber output amounts to 
$75,000,000 annually. Our yearly crop 
of oats and barley is greater than 40 
other states. We are first in the bean 
crop, and third in the output of sugar, 
having 15 sugar beet factories. And 
the tourists spend $5,000,000 each year 
in Michigan.” 

Hon. C. P. Craig, president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association, told how ten years ago he 
predicted the development of this 
Great Lakes region and that today it 
has the greatest possibilities of any 
cut-over section of the United States. 

He said that this country could be 
developed much faster and more sure- 
ly by making every lake port an ocean 
port by merely extending the work of 
the Canadian government in the Wel- 
land canal and connect up the wa- 
terways it failed to do because the 
great war had stopped their opera- 
tions. - 

“The western country carries 70,- 
000,000 freight tons beyond the city of 
Buffalo, and this freight has to be load- 
ed and unloaded twice in getting to 
Hurope. Is it possible that this great 
fertile country, simply for lack of 
courage and enterprise, will fail to 
open her door to the sea?’ he declar- 
ed. 

He told how it would be possible to 
get around Niagara Falls by letting 
Canada do it, which she is doing by 
pbuilding the Welland canal for 24 
miles. This canal is so large it will 
take 84 per cent of the lake boats. Mr. 
Craig said: 


May, I 


“This waterway will save 526 mil 
It will make a quick turn-over 
boats and will stop the great 
and expense at the New York ha 
which is always overcrowded. 

“Tt has been said to me that lumf 
men from the west will come - 
instead of by rail. 

“This waterway will save 6 
wheat, or $321, 000, 000 on that ( 
modity each year.” e 

In conclusion, Mr. Craig asked 
the support of all present and 
out the way to silence those op 
by rolling up a great public opin 
favor of this project. 

At this juncture Mr. Harmon 
short review of the work of t 
reau during the past year. He 
of the great strides in the graz 
dustry and gave concrete exan 
“In Schoolcraft county there ar y 
few places suitable for the sheep 
dustry,” he said, ‘but there are | 
places along the Delta border s ( 
for grazing.” He said that three : 
cerns had been picked and that 
sheep and two cattlemen would | A 
on the sites during he une 
G. Davis, from Burley, Idaho, 
ready arrived with 3,000 shee 
7,000 head of cattle will arrive ni 
month from Arizona. 

He told of the formation of the} 
stock loan association and that an a 


a ' 
- | 
, 


Leo C. Harmon, President of the Bur' 


iliary meeting of the men interestel! 
that association had met in the D} 
hotel preceding the bureau meell 
and had started this organization} 
its way. = | 

He then told of the plans that 
been adopted for the working oui) 
the blocking of lands that are con 
ually holding hundreds of thousand) 
acres from being taken up by grad} 

The plan is to confine the worl) 
this blocking to a stated zone, of | 
sibly 100 to 500,000 acres. Others } 
follow this plan is the belief of | 
Harmon. 

Mr. Harmon stated this system 
blocking would be started within } 
next thirty days. 

The burning of cut-over lands } 
worried the bureau for the past | 
years, Mr. Harmon said, and! 
thought that a plan had finally } 
formed that would settle this quest! 
With the aid of Thomas B. Wyn 
representative of the Michigan fof 
fire commission, it is planned to 
over the lands in immediate use w 
application of the owners to the | 
velopment Bureau offices at 
quette. 

Mr. Harmon took up the railroad 
question in regard to livestock 5 
ments into Cloverland and said @ 
this work has gained consider! 
headway and that at present M1 
son, traffic manager of the Ch 
Iron Company of America, W 
ing out this question with 
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ids. He said that the services of Thomas B. Wyman then carefull ° 

. Wilson had been offered the bu- analyzed the history of th as Bee Ww h I K f GS ? 

wu, without > drat by ee J. years in the attemita Or gettin the at eee ernel O orn: 
bbster of Marquette, general man- aid of the state fire commission in sit 

xr of the above concern, ing to burn the slashines ee By HERBERT A. JONES of Elmira, N. Y. 

qe spoke of the legislation neces- lands and the final succegs. j ORTY-FIVE years is a long time made with the result that this type 
y to take care of the branding of He stated that there would not be F to study a kernel of corn and to had been selected until it would grow 
tle, the bounties on wolves and co- enough help available at first to give ascertain what is in it, but af- true to type, etc., and it was beauti- 
es, and the inspection of sheep and every one help and asked that only ter all these years one can find a ful to look at, on the cob; straight 
tle before entering Cloverland. those who needed land immediately whole lot more to learn about a ker- rows and an even number of eight, 
Nhe success of the publicity cam-_ should ask for this aid. Such aid can nel of corn than some of our wise men ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eigh- 


sin carried on by the bureau for the be secured by writing the Upper Pen. Would think or consider worth know- 
pose of interesting grazers had insula Development Bureau at Mar. ing. 


m so successful that now this work quette. Starting out in early days to learn 
jd be stopped and the taking care The plan as outlined by Mr. Wyman about a kernel of corn with such in- 
the grazers already here must be will call in the aid of the township fire formation as could be secured, and 
rted. wardens during their slack season. He by constant investigations of such 


fr. Harmon then appointed the fol- means to make them patrol, during mew and wonderful kinds as have 
King nominating committee: R.E. dry seasons, be publicity carriers and been advertised, during that time, 


teen, twenty, twenty-two and up to 
twenty-eight rows of kernels around 
the cob, while the cob was good length 
and from two to five ears on a stalk. 
Of course, we all believe that for the 
time being, and then find out later we 
are on the wrong road. 

Producing kernels or corn, that will, 

(Continued on Page 50) 


eLean, George J. Webster, H. W. aid in burning cut-over areas. telling us, at last a discovery had been 
ide, August Wallen, J. T. McNa- John A. Doelle, present gecretary- 

ra, Norman H. Hill, R. P. Bronson manager, outlined very briefly the 
a | Roger M. Andrews. work of the bureau during the past 


ust before the closing of the morn- few years and especially the past few 
ii session, Roger M. Andrews, fre- months during his administration. 
yntly interrupted by cheers and “The success in getting the aid of 


jeeled decoration, as a token of ap- few months,” he said. 


pciation from those present, of the He also spoke of the freight rate sit- ; ; 

at work the president has done in uation as it now stands and read 2 few Charles R. Hutcheson, livestock expert and editor 
ajloiting the resources of Cloverland. letters in reference to conferences H invi : iT 

» presentation address is printed on with the railroad officials. of Cloverland Magazine, invites inquiries from west- 
uither page. He dwelt somewhat on the soil sur- erm grazers desiring best opportunities for use of 1919 

he afternoon session was opened vey for which an appropriation of $90,- : : 
Mr. Harmon at 2 o’clock. Mr. An- 000 has been made. He spoke in n. free grazing tracts on lease option plan. 
ijws, for the nomination committee, uncertain way regarding the benefits 7 4 * : 

le the following report: President, that would result in such a survey and This service is FREE, without any charge to graz- 
i C. Harmon; first vice-president, the real necessity for it. “It would ; Fond 

2. MacLean; second vice-president, keep the land men straight and would ers and Se CSREES ee Se abet whatever from land 
}rge J. Webster; treasurer, H. W. permit the settler to buy his land with- owners. It is FREE service designed to bring the 
de; directors for the fifteen coun- out really seeing it,’ he said. “It is b d the b 1 
i in Cloverland—Norman H. Hill, pretty hard for the prospect to go over est grazers and the best and together. 


s|ppewa ; L. H. Hotchkiss, Macki- every foot of the tract that he wishes 
4; H. J. Neville, Schoolcraft; A. L. to purchase and as things are now he 
iles, Luce; J. Sherman Collins, Al- must take the word of the land agent.” 
«; R. P. Bronson, Marquette; George George Mashek of Escanaba ex 


> 


LV 
hek, Delta; George W. McCor- an able review of his ten years’ ex- 
ok, Menominee; C. EH. Lawrence, perience with eattle and sheep in Clo 


Jen, Ontonagon; John T. McNa- the fact that his sheep did much bet- 


na, Houghton; John Flanagan, Dick- ter when they were allowed to find Menominee, Michigan 


n; S. R. Smith, Keweenaw; A. O. their own feed. 
r, Baraga. W. L. Martin, Camp Verde, Arizona, 
fe report of this committee was ac- predicted that a few years would find 


idclapping, presented to Mr. Har- the fire commission of the state is one NOTICE TO GRAZERS 
1 a “civilian distinguished service” of the big things done during the past 


Address, CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor, 


mi; C. E. Howk, Gogebic; August erland. His most emphatic point was Cloverland Building, 


ed by an unanimous vote, (Continued on Page 50) 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 

10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in 

land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
Clover- 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheepmen. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PANY stexomtinis, scr 
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LITTER ALLEY 


GUTTER 


2 COW /TALL 


MANGER 


MANGER 
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LITTER ALLEY / ga GGIEEEIE) 
Look over this F R E E. 
barn plan, it is 


Pretty practical layout, isn’t it? Horses separate from 
cattle, after the most approved practice. Well, it is just 
one of the several special barns for which we will sup- 
ply you free building plans through your lumber dealer, 
just for the privilege of calling to your attention ‘‘Old 
Faithful’? HEMLOCK, a good old standard farm lum- 
ber for more than 200 years. 


We don’t stop at barns either, but can supply you with books 
and fine practical working plans about all farm buildings including 
the ‘‘KORN-KEEP’’ Homemade SILO. Here’s the list. Ask 
for what you want and mention lumber dealer’s name. 

No. 1—Town Houses No. 4—Garages No. 7—Hog and Poultry Houses 
‘| 2—Farm Houses ‘* 6—Ford Garages “* 8—Outbuildings 

3—Special Barns “* 6—Corncribs and Granaries ** 9—Homemade Silos 
Write now—no money—no obligation. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
Offices, 312 F. R. A. Oshkosh, Wis. 


We spread the good newsabout' Old 
Faithful’’ HEMLOCK but we do 
not sellit. Getit from your Local 
Lumber Dealer. 

co) 


Grazing Lands 


in Cloverland 


| Good soil; fine water; solid 
sroupings; near settled 
communities; good roads; 
excellent schools; excellent 
shipping facilities. 


For Sale or Lease 


Prices and Terms Right 


The CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
NEGAUNEE, Land Department MICHIGAN 


ij 
| 
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Sheep Ranch Opportunities in : 
Greater Cloverland . 


HE amazing profit in sheep rais- 
ing today is traceable to very 
definite conditions. Agricultural 
development is changing the western 
part of our country from a grazing to 
a farming territory, and large tracts of 
land which in recent years supported 
immense fiocks and herds of sheep and 
cattle, are being occupied by home- 
steaders. 
- Sheep are particularly affected by 
these grazing restrictions, and the sta- 
tistics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., show how the 
increasing demand of an increasing 
population is changing the farm value 
of our decreasing flocks: 
Sheep Census Farm Value 
Jan. 1, 1903....63,965,000 $168,316,000 
Jan, 1, 1919....49,863,000 579,016,000 
At the present rate of settlement, it 
is safe to assume that nearly all of the 
desirable grazing lands of the public 


J # 
domains in the west will be occupi| 
by homseteaders within the next gs} 
teen years. The inevitable result | 
an increasing population and demar_ 
and a restricted supply, should be sé. 
evident. a 

$17.50 and $18.50 have become | 
miliar quotations for choice lambs: 
and wool is selling strong at 55c to € 
per pound. A future estimate bas 
on $8.00 lambs and 30c wool, shot| 
therefore be extremely conservative) 
view of these facts and conditions| 


The following figures show that 
each breeding sheep will raise o} 
lamb per year, and if the ewe lam} 
are added to the breeding band fri) 
year to year, and discarded as thr 
grow old—that the value of the yea) 
increase, and of the wool and lam 
that go to market, should be appro- 
mately as follows: 


Years Sheep on Sheep $8.00 30c Gros} 
Hand Sold Lambs Wool Earninj 
1 5,500 500 5,000 44,000 53,2000 
2 7,500 500 5,000 60,000 58,000 
3 9,500 500 7,000 76,000 78,8000. 
4 12,500 500 9,000 100,000 102,0000 
5 16,500 500 12,000 132,000 135,6000 
6 22,000 2,000 16,000 176,000 180,0000 
7 28,000 2,000 20,000 224,000 227,2000 
8 36,000 2,000 26,000 288,000 294,4000 
9 47,000 1,000 34,000 376,000 384,80(0 
10 63,000 3,000 46,000 504,000 519,2000 
11 83,000 3,000 60,000 664,000 679,2000 
12 110,000 4,000 80,000 880,000 904,00(0 
13 146,000 6,000 106,000 1,168,000 1,198,40(0 
14 193,000 9,000 140,000 1,544,000 1,583,20(/0 
15 254,000 12,000 184,000 2,032,000 2,081,500 
16 334,000 14,000 242,000 2,672,000 2,737,600 
11,217,10()0 
Allowing 25% for operating expenseS ............esecseeeee 2/8040 
$ 8,412,82t0 


A sheep farming enterprise that is 
organized along proper lines to reap 
this golden harvest, is safe, sound, 
solid and secure. Its foundation is 
based on two essential elements—land 
and livestock—and it is a real founda- 
tion. 

The increase in the value of its land, 


The ‘‘Make-Us-Prove-It” Ranch of the Upper Peninsia 


(Continued from Page 7) 


pleted the 23rd of March, making a 
total of 75 days, w hich should make a 
fine basis upon which to work. It 
can also be stated that the sheep fed 
grain are not eating as much hay as 
those fed on hay alone,’ said Mr. 
Housholder. 

He recommends most strongly the 
breeding of Hampshire’ sheep in 
Cloverland, because of their strength, 
hardiness and size. 

The cross breeding of sheep is pro- 
ducing for Mr. Housholder the re- 
sults that he desired. Hampshire 
ewes are being bred to Rambouillet 
rams and vice versa. He would 
make no definite statement as to the 
results, as the experiment has been 
of short duration, but intimated that 
so far the results had been entirely 
satisfactory. 

“The purpose of this cross breed- 
ing is to produce a strain developed 
to the Hampshire mutton qualities 
and largely retain the wool charac- 
ters of the Rambouillet,” said Hous- 
holder, 

And then before getting ready to 
leave he intimated that we should go 
once more to see his pets, and again 
the feeling of pride swelled in his 
bosom as he looked at the eleven 
little red Duroc Jerseys. 

The farm at Chatham is quite up to 
date in its buildings and equipment. 
A new horse barn has recently been 
built, which will add materially to 
the management of the station. 

The sheep and pig sheds are in 
first class shape, and although not 
large enough to take care of any 
large amount of animals they will ac- 
commodate all that will be necessary 
for the carrying out of experimental] 


alone, should amount to more than 
initial capital of the enterprise, wi- 
in such a period, and the indicajd 
income and increase from _ shé¢p, 
should represent its net profit. W) 
an opportunity so stupendous ; 
tangible is knocking it is time 
Cloverland to wake up. 


work. This can also be said of le 
cow barns. 

And now comes the announcemit 
that Mr. Housholder, the present i 
perintendent, who has been in chase 
for the past three years, and un 
whose care the station has grown \ 
prospered, has tendered his resiga- 
tion, which will take effect April }t 
1919. He will be succeeded byDL 


specialist of the Upper Peninsa 
Both of the above men are graduies 
of the M, A. C. 

We are glad to announce, howe? 
that Cloverland is not to lose ie 
untiring efforts of Mr. Houshol} 
as he has taken charge of the famus 
farm at Whitney, Menominee cil 
ty, which is owned by the Natial 
Pole Company of Escanaba. 

Mr. Housholder has been a hd, 
industrious and thorough worker IP 
ing the three years he has beendl 
the station. During his regime he 
station has grown and prospered. [is 
experiments have been of invaluplé 
service to the farmers of the Ujeé 
Peninsula. His untiring efforts lvé 


reaching effect on the farming )I 
ditions of the entire Cloverland.Hé 
has made money, not only spent | 

We wish him much success oni 
new venture, but we hate to see it 
leave. 


More horrors of war. Mayor 
bot, of Lake Linden, says he sté® 
in some time ago to compile the 
gestions that came to him for DU 
ods of honoring the returned sole? 
but had to desist because 0 th 
cramps in his fingers. 
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A 
American Sheep & Wool Company 


1501-3-5 First National Bank Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


a 


HE AMERICAN SHEEP & WOOL COMPANY is organized to help develop 

the unused resources of Wisconsin; to help in lessening the pronounced meat and 

wool shortage; and to improve a large acreage of virgin soil so it can eventually be 

used for cultivated crops. Incidentally, the opportunity to do these things offers unusual 
profits, to special knowledge of the industry, plus the control of high-class management. 

That this need exists is apparent to anyone familiar with conditions regarding the supply 
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and demand of beef, mutton and wool. 


Western men made money at 15c per pound for wool, and $2.50 per 
lamb. Prices now are about 55c for wool and $12.00 to $19.00 for 
lambs. 

The average production of sheep and wool should be about one sheep 
per person of the population. The U. S. has now less than one-half of 
this production. Wisconsin, with its climate and feed area, should raise 
more than its quota, but is now short of this by nearly 2,000,000 sheep. 

The development of this industry means not only meat and wool, but 
also more yarn, woolen and knitting mills, and clothing manufacturers. 


For many years we Badgers were lumbering ; but it would now appear 
that, in these respects, we are slumbering. 


LOCATION 


This company has secured approximately 35,200 acres of choice hard- 
wood cut-over lands, at a very reasonable price, and has 20,000 acres 
additional under option, about the center along the boundary line of 
Oneida and Price Counties. Wisconsin, just north of the main line of 
the Soo R. R., and about half way between Phillips, on the old Wis- 
consin Cent. (now also Soo Line), and Hazelhurst on the Wisconsin 
Valley Division of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. The tract contains lakes and 
streams, is well watered, and well-drained, with but very little swamp 
land, and is traversed by a Railroad from Phillips to the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. The soil is ideal for sheep and cattle raising. 


CAPITALIZATION 


This is the day of big things. The business man of today knows all 
the advantages derived from having plenty of working capital. 

With a large working capital and 55,000 acres of Wiscomm’s 
very best soil, our manager will be ready at all times to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to buy whenever there is a break in the live- 
stock market, and also to store up ample feed, at the most convenient 
and profitable times, so that if necessary when there is a heavy run on 
the market, livestock can be carried over until market conditions im- 
prove. Many a stockman suffers tremendous losses because he is forced 
to market his stock because of shortage of capital. 


SAFETY 


The safety of an investment is built upon several things, the chief of 
which are good management, permanent or readily saleable assets, and 
continuity of demand for service or production. In this Company the 
personnel of its management speaks for itself as giving as good as 
there is to be had. A large part of its assets will be lands, bought cheap- 
ly, well located as to transportation, well adapted to either grazing or 
agriculture, and therefore of constantly increasing value as permanent 
and usable property. Most of the remainder of its assets will be in 
sheep, widely distributed in many units over a large area; therefore 
subject in the least possible degree to percentage of loss or damage, and 
being in keen demand, for both meat and wool, will be turned over 
yearly so as to avoid a long time investment in depreciating assets. 
Other investment of capital will be mostly in improvements that add to 
the land value more than its normal increase. But few businesses so 
fully combine these elements of safety. 


Profits also involve several elements, the chief of which are, again, 
good management, which is guaranteed by this Company’s personnel ; 
and a broad basis of operation, to secure economy, which this Com- 
pany’s capital and plan insure. There will be no expensive overhead 
nor unearned salaries. 


tanagement 


The right man in the right place is the basic 
principle of business success. 


The American Sheep & Wool Company is par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. Every man 
connected with this institution in an official ca- 
pacity has a record that spells success for his 
every undertaking. The business control of this 
company is and will be in the hands of its Board 
of Directors, who will employ as Ranch Manager 
one of the most efficient, practical and experienc- 
ed livestock men in the country. 


MR GEORGE A. WEST, 


President of the Company, is one of the leading finan- 
ciers of Milwaukee. He is president of the Lake Shore 
Stone Company, the Magnesia Products Company, the 
West Lumber Company, The Homemaker Land Com- 
pany, and yarious other corporations in the City of 
Milwaukee, and a man of high standing in financial 
circles generally. 


MR. GEORGE P. MAYER, 
President and Director of the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, Vice-President of the National Bank of 
“Commerce and Vice-President of the Concordia Fire 
Insurance Company, a man known for high business 
ideals. 


HON. EDWARD SCOFIELD, 


Former Governor of the State of Wisconsin, a large 
stockholder and officer of the North Fork Lumber 
Company and American Timber Holding Company. 


MR. FRANK H. PARKER, 
President of the Mueller & Son Box Company, an offi- 
cer and director of the Parker Truck Company, manu- 
facturers of motor trucks, a man of high standing and 
high business ideals in the commercial world of Mil- 
waukee, 


MR. C. P. TINKHAM, 
“Wholesale Cedar Products and Lumber, lumberman of 
recognized ability and standing in the State of Wis- 
consin. 


MR. P. M. STARNES, 


Vice-President of the North American Timber Hold- 
ing Company, and Vice-President of the American 
Timber Holding Company and Director of several 
other corporations. 


MR. E. G. WURSTER, 
Treasurer of the John C. Becker Furniture Company, 
former Assistant District Attorney of the County of 
Milwaukee, and now practicing attorney in the City of 
Milwaukee, is treasurer and counsel of this Company. 


MKF. E. STARNES, 


Formerly with Hogan Brothers, Livestock Dealers, a 
man who has made a critical study of sheep and other 
livestock from a commercial and scientific stand point, 
spending considerable time in the West studying con- 
ditions there from a comparative standpoint. 
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CLOVERLAND 


What Is in a Kernel of Corn? 
(Continued from Page 47) 


when planted, produce food for hu- 
manity and all kinds of animals is 
one thing and the other thing is pro- 
ducing a large amount of waste ma- 
terial found on the various types of 
corn. 

Did it ever occur to you that a 
kernel of corn is the fulcrum for the 
lever to move the world? 

Do you ever stop to consider what 
you are doing in your corn field, ana 
why you are there? Is it a rut ora 


This cut shows the results of a farm bureau demonstration, Cortland County, N. Y. 
Mr. Eades standing at the left; 4 stalks of Sweepstakes ready for silo; next to it 
next comes Pride of the North; 

(and of course you will notice the growth of suckers at base); 
Abbott that was brought into Cortland County as a better corn 


Leaming Corn; 
Luce’s Favorite 
is ‘the Wonderful 


adapted to the farmers’ needs than any other. 
On the date this photo was taken, Sept. 18, there was no corn but Sweepstakes that 
showed any development of any ears; Pride of the North showed ears silking. 


From this same field Sweepstakes yield was 
Pride of the North 
Early Eureka 18 tons and Abbott 13 tons. 


orite was 19 tons per acre; 


world. 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General AgriculturalfPurposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


habit or both? ; 

Why you plant corn at a given 
date regardless of whether it is right 
to do so or not is an old one that 
needs to be disregarded. 

If you should move to Argentine 
all your pet theories would be upside 
down. 

It seems incredible that we have 
all just begun to realize the value, 
and only a few of us appreciate the 
difference in a kernel of corn. 
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stands 
next comes Harly Eureka; next comes 
lastly 


29 tons of ensilage per acre; Luce’s Fav- 
21 tons per acre; Leaming 17 tons; 


Just consider that in some corn 
you have thirty-five pounds of gran- 
ulated meal out of fifty-six, others 
thirty-six up to forty-two, and only a 
few special types of kernels will 
yield any more. In these calcula- 
tions would you believe if you saw 
them, that there are kernels of corn 
you can get for seed purposes that 
mill out forty-five to forty-seven 
pounds of meal out of fifty-six pounds 
of shelled corn. It is food in both 
ways for the stomach and brain. 
Would you believe if you saw them 
that fifty pounds of food could be 
taken from fifty-six pounds of raw 
kernels of corn? How many kinds 
do you know that will make it? You 
can soon be able to secure them, 

Over the corn belt of the U. S. just 
add twenty percent to the food value 
of the corn crop for the next twenty 
years and each year compound your 
interest and see what you have in the 
product to make your computation, 
and all because of a kernel of corn. 
vust think what 20% increase in food 
value means to you and every other 
corn grower on grain alone; think what 
30% to 50% more tonnage per acre 
means for your silo; think about 
that nice sweet silage and digestable 
kernel of corn coming out of your silo 
that you are serving to your dairy, 
beef cattle and sheep and note what. 
they are doing for you each month. 

See how little feed it takes to give 
results; see how much gain at the 
pail; see how much you have been 
saving on your feed bills, and note 
the dollars ascertained. 

Get out your tester and note the 
increase both in volume and quality 

After you have done these things 
you will unconsciously become one of 
the biggest boosters for ‘“Sweep- 
stakes” Pedigree Seed Corn in your 
locality, and you will know why. 

Look over the illustration showing 
the Farm Bureau Demonstration, 
Cortland County, N. Y., and read the 
results. 

This was the best competition we 
ever had and is a self evident fact 
of values. 


200,000 cattle and approximately 700,- 
000 sheep in Cloverland. “You have 
no losses in this country and in the 
southwest thousands die each year. 
You have the grasses, water and land. 
That is the very stuff that cattle and 
sheep need. The winters of Arizona 
are sometimes nearly as severe as 
they are here and they find the cattle- 
Man unprepared. You are always pre- 
pared here, for you know what to ex- 
pect. In my country they take a gam- 
bler’s chance and often lose,’ he-con- 
tinued. 

Prof. P. E. Allen of Indiana univer- 
sity, who has charge of the sheep herd 
there, and who has for several years 
judged sheep at some of the big fairs, 
predicts that Cloverland will have 
some of the best farms for pure bred 
cattle and sheep that can be found in 
the United States. 

“T have heard much about your coun- 
try and when I visited it last year uf 
found that everything that I heard was 
true.” 

He said that older countries have 
more grazing per acre than new coun- 
tries and proved his point with fig- 
ures. Austria has 58 sheep to every 
100 acres; Italy 31; France 13; Hol- 
land 12; United States 6. 

Holland has 29 cattle to every 100 
acres; Denmark 25; Germany 16; 
Great Britain 16; France 12; Italy 10; 
United States 8. 

Denmark has 22 hogs to each 100 
acres; Holland 14; Germany 14; Unit- 
ed States 8. 

He suggested that the bureau take 
up the matter of pure-bred livestock 
in Cloverland and when the time is 
ripe this should be encouraged. He 
said that ten years ago Indiana had 
but 2 per cent of her livestock in the 
pure-bred stuff and that the general 
average in the United States was less 
than 1 per cent. “You have the right 
sort of climate, grasses and can grow 


Annual Meeting of U. P. Development Bureau 
(Continued from Page 47) - 


~ 


May, 19 


We can show the farmers of Clo 
erland many seemingly impossib 
yields, during the last six years, 
sections where no such thing w 
ever heard of, but we refrain ag yj 
prefer to show results on the vario 
farms, what the corn will do int 
field, the silo, the dairy, the beef, t 
pail and his pocket as well as in t 
mutton and wool. 


We found after many years trig 
that we had to make and produce 
new corn that would do what ) 
wanted corn to do through the gi 
We also found our biggest trade a 
demand would come from the Unit 
States, north of the 42nd degree 
latitude, also in Canada. 3 

It is our ambition to produce t 
seed that fears no competitor. 


It has been a pleasure to us 
know how well we have pleased ¢ 
customers and their willingness 
grow with us in quality and pri 
and for the next few years holdi 
the price where it now is we will 
able to serve our customers eg 
year with seed corn that will ins 
success every time. 

By the co-operation of the pr 
that realizes the help they can be 
their farmers, this thing is possible 


The educational feature of a clo 
relationship with our corporation y 
do much to make a mutual success 

Old ways must be abandoned. ( 
late war will bring success to mé 
who profit by the lessons of the pi 

What we can do for the North 
farmer, through his Silo will soon 
determined. 

Our loyal growers of our produ 
are just as much interested to kn 
of our customers success as they 
their own. 

Rise up to this work and we’ 
be pleased to help you in every \ 
we can. 

Weigh every word uttered aga’ 
this movement of better crops, 
ter profits, and better homes for 
man who can show you how to g 
more food per acre is doing his st 
toward making this old world a 


ter place to live in. i 


the right sort of crops for pure-b 
in Cloverland, and I hope that 
will be given a chance here,” Mr. 4 
said. ; 
Mr. Allen commented on the 
marks of Mr. Mashek about taking 
good care of the sheep and said 
an experiment had been carried 0 
the Indiana university and that it 
found out that outside feeding pr¢ 
ed better results than feeding ind 
“Sheep and cattle must have lol 
fresh air and good exercise,” he 
tinued, “and they cannot get it b) 
much nursing.” 
J. T. McNamara then moved tha 
chair instruct the secretary to 
our thanks and appreciation to 
A. C. Carton, formerly in charge 0 
Michigan Public Domain Commis 


It was resolved that a telegral 
sent the governor and Represent 
Merlin Wiley, on behalf of the fi 
counties of the upper peninsula, 
ing that some action be taken re 
ing the soil survey. 

It was then moved and passed 
mously that the Bureau endors( 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide’ 
project. 

Just before the adjournment 
George L. Lusk read the foll¢ 
poem he had composed while the 
ing was in session: 


“In Cloverland 

Your skies are bluest, 
And loyalty truest— 
In Cloverland. 

“In Cloverland 

Your water’s the rarest 
And ladies the fairest— 

In Cloverland. 

“In Cloverland 

Your progress is greatest, 
Your arguments are weight 
Your optimism the grandest) 
Your pessimism the d 
In Cloverland.” 
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‘CASE KEROSENE TRACTORS. 
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Each Worthy of the Name “Case’ : 


Se 1842 Case has been a pioneer and leader in the d. | 


ine Tractors 


velopment of power-farming machinery. Three generatioy 
know Case engineering and respect its achievements. 


CASE 10-18 


For Two 14-in. Plows 


Long years of close study of the farmer’s problems has giva 
us a highly specialized knowledge in the designing of farn- 
machinery. Case Tractors do not require an expert operate, 
They can be successfully operated by any person with ordinay 
ability. Many are run by boys, women and old men. Evey 
detail of their construction, every engineering principle hs 
been carefully developed to suit the farmer’s needs. | 


CASE 10-20 


For Three Plows 


eeettis 


A careful examination of tractors 
will reveal the many superiorities of 
the Case. In each Case Tractor a 
Valve-in-head Case motor is mounted 
crosswise on the main frame. This 
permits the use of all spur gears— 
the simplest type of transmission. 


The Case policy is to provide at 
least 20 per cent reserve power over 
the nominal rating. This permits con- 
stant delivery of the full rated horse- 
power at drawbar or belt work without 
undue strain on any part of the tractor. 
Thisreserve power is partlyresponsible 
for the long life of Case Tractors. 


More than 99 per cent of all parts 
in Case Tractors are made in the 
Case Shops. Each operation in pro- 
duction is watched by critical inspec- 
tors who insist on the most exacting 
standards of workmanship. The 


Case Patented Air-Washer dras 
air for the carbureter through screes 
and water. This prevents dust ai 
grit from entering the cylinders. Te 
Case Sylphon Thermostat keeps te 
motor at a uniform temperature ad 
insures the most complete and ev- 
nomical combustion of kerosene ful. 


One of the tractors illustrated n 
this page is adapted to your pi- 
ticular needs. Each has certain or- 
standing features too numerous 0 
mention here. Go to any Cc 
dealer and ask him to give you ill 
information. He will give you vl- 
uable aid in making your choice. | 


Write us for a catalog of all Cie 
Kerosene Tractors, Steam Tractc;, 
Grand Detour Power Plows, Threil- 
ing Machines, Baling Presses, So 
Fillers, and Road Building Machine/. 


See lo NOTICE! We want the public to know that our plows are not the Case Plows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works — 
J. L CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “3x4 
1820 Erie Street, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 03 
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| OURIST traffic—the radius of de- 
velopment, and the most tangible 
source from which the counties of 
Cloverland can realize actual cash 
from their road investment. 

| What has Cloverland to offer the 
‘tourist in the way of good roads as 
an “inducer” for increased traffic 
throughout the Upper Peninsula? As 
for scenic, fishing and hunting attrac- 
jtions Cloverland stands distinct, and 
‘is generally acknowledged “The Yel- 


ae Park” of the middle west. 


Increased tourist traffic, more pro- 
nounced probably than ever before, is 
predicted for this season. And this 
year, with more confidence than at 
any time in the past, Cloverland says: 
“Come on, we’re ready.” 

_ With a network of roads, some in 
excellent condition, and all passable, 
from Menominee, where Wisconsin 
borders Michigan to the south, to the 
northern extremity of the Keweenaw 
peninsula, and from Ironwood, where 
the Wisconsin state line enters Mich- 
1gan to the west, to Sault Ste. Marie, 
at the eastern extremity of Upper 
|Michigan, Cloverland says: “Bring 
€m on. We'll see you through.” 
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in Cloverland and the Best Routes for Tourists 


By JOHN A. DOELLE 


Secretary-Manager, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


The western half of Cloverland pre- 
sents about a half dozen _ possible 
routes for tourists. Traversing the 
state highway entering Michigan at 
Menominee, and planning a westerly 
route to the Copper Country, or the 
surrounding region, the tourist finds 
an unbroken stretch of good roads 
along the entire route. Following 
the Cloverland trail from Menominee 
to Spalding; thence west through 
Norway, Iron Mountain, Iron River 
and Watersmeet, and north to Onto- 
nagon, the road is in excellent condi- 
tion. Or, turning east from Spalding, 
the tourist finds the same good qual- 
ity of roads to Escanaba; thence 
north to Munising and Marquette, and 
west to the Copper Country. The lat- 
ter route, however, may, during un- 
favorable weather conditions, present 
some difficulty; but a reconstruction 
project, planned to be completed by 
fall of this year, will entirely elimin- 
ate disagreeable features of this run. 

The eastern half of Cloverland pre- 
gents a great number of excellent 
stretches of road, though, in some 


places, these are not as yet connected 
with exceptionally good types. of 
roads, which may present some hard- 
ship to the tourist. The entire sys- 
tem, however, is passable and the dif- 
ficult stretches, planned for a thor- 
ough “over-hauling”’ in this year’s 
road program, should prove but little 
hindrance to the average driver. 


As far as utilities for agricultural 
and commercial purposes are concern- 
ed the trunk lines of every one of the 
western counties are in excellent 
shape, and wherever cities are located 
within truck-hauling distance of each 
other, commercial motor truck and 
bus lines are already established and 
operated with success. The trunk 
lines are also so laid out that they 
form the main market road for such 
areas of the Upper Peninsula as are 
developed agriculturally. 


The same situation is true, but 
probably to a less marked degree, in 
the eastern half. Being less thickly 
populated than the western half, and 
with the cities and towns fewer and 
consequently farther apart, the devel- 


opment of motor truck and bus lines, 
though carried out to some extent, is 
yet to be fully realized. 


“All well and good,” says Mr. Tour- 
ist, “but how am I to know which are 
the good roads and which are the bad. 
True, I carry a guide book, etc., but 
there’s nothing in that to tell me that 
the stretch between This Town and 
That is passable only in good weather, 
etc, 


The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, with headquarters at Mar- 
quette, foreseeing possible confusion 
here, and, co-operating with the 
Northern Michigan Road Builders’ 
Association, is preparing a map of 
Cloverland, showing the main touring 
and market highways of Upper Michi- 
gan. Each and every road in Clover- 
land will appear on the map, with its 
proper number and designation, ac- 
companied by a complete and detailed 
description of every stretch of road. 
The plan does not terminate with the 
completion of this first map and re- 
port, but both will be printed periodic- 
ally, and distributed to _ tourists 
through the newspapers or some other 
medium, so that tourists, to be posted 
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The Soo, Where Four Great National Highways Converge 


to the famous Soo from the me- 

tropolis of Michigan with the idea 
that he was venturing into the wild 
and rocky backwoods. He had the 
same idea when, a few years previous 
ly, he ventured into the Cobalt sil- 
ver country of Northern Ontario ex- 
pecting to see James Bay trappers 
and Eskimos and found modern 
electric interurban lines—and his ex 


Je four years ago the writer came 


perience in Chippewa county was 
identical . 
Every opportunity which has pre- 


sented itself in these four years to 
disabuse the residents of communities 
farther south of their misapprehen- 
sions concerning Cloverland has been 
seized with alacrity. There is a lot 
of satisfaction in boosting your own 
home town and the surrounding terri- 
tory when you can tell the truth while 
doing it, and one is not stretching the 
truth when he tells of Chippewa 
county’s fertility, mild climate, beau- 
tiful scenery, and its thousand and 
other attractive features. 


} 


Keweenaw County, Incomparable in Scenery, History, Romance _ 


N THE development of Cloverland 

along the lines of farming and in 

stock raising, which is now trans- 
forming a country once thought fit 
only for Indians, “wild and other 
wise,” into a veritable paradise, Ke- 
weenaw county does not take its 
stride along with the other counties 
comprising the Upper Peninsula. 


It is not however chargeable to a 
lack of arable land, for a greater part 
of the county would, under the hand 
of the industrious* husbandman, 
prove to be the equal of any section 
of the country in this part of the 
temperate zon,e and would probably 
exceed in wealth, acre for acre, any 
other in any of the states, east and 
west of this one, for the reason that 
it is a narrow peninsula jutting out 
into Lake Superior, and such a thing 
as a drought is unknown, or was un- 
known until the State of Michigan 
went dry. Our principal business in 
the past, as now, is the production of 
red metal, and this county gave to the 
United States its two first large divi- 
dend payers, the Cliff and Central 
mines. The few who saw its possibil- 
ities in agricultural lines, achieved 
success and competencies, that prove 
that there is untold riches in its soil 
when it has been properly handled, 
but the distance from railroads has 


retarded many from following the 
pursuits of husbandry. 
A thing that has however always 


marked this county, is the remarkable 
beauty of its scenic attractions, and 
there are more beauty spots within 
its confines than any other in the 
whole United States of similar size 


By NORMAN H. HILL, Editor 


Aimost the first thing I did when I 
reached Chippewa county four years 
ago was to jump into an automobile 
and head south on Ashmun street in 
the Soo, over the Ashmun hill and 
out what is now the Dixie highway 
to Pickford, returning part of the way 
by a different route, and coming into 
town from the east along the Hay 
Lake road skirting the St. Mary’s 
river, past the Country club, where I 
was delighted to see a fine nine-hole 
golf course. That trip was a revela- 
tion to a man who had, not many 
years before, pored over a geography 
which gave him the impression that 
Northern Michigan was good for log- 
ging and lumbering, but too rocky for 
agriculture and too cold for ’most any 
living thing! (The text in several of 
America’s most widely studied geog- 
raphies has been altered since that 
trip, and as a direct results of it) 

To quote from a booklet just off 
the press and published by the Civic 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 


or of any double or triple its. size. 
This is not a recent discovery by any 
means, or the creature of the imagin 
ation of one born and bred in what I 
consider, as far as scenery goes, the 
most perfect of any, perhaps in the 


EGreat}Lakes freighters shuttle up and down the Saint Mary's River in an endless chain of industry 


Evening News, Sault Ste. Marie 
and Commercial Association of Sault 
Ste. Marie, ‘Reaching out from Sault 
Ste. Marie lies one of the finest agri- 
cultural sections found anywhere. 
One can travel over the Dixie High- 
way across the country and pass 
thru an almost unbroken stretch of 
ideal farming country. Along the 
way are well developed farms whose 
fertile fields yield record crops of 
wheat, oats, barley, peas, roots, clo- 
vers and timothy.” 

As is well known, Chippewa coun- 
ty’s hay yield is enormous. It brings 
the farmers of this county an aggre- 
gate return of approximately a million 
and half dollars. Many of them, how- 
ever, are turning from hay to live- 
stock, or rather turning the hay into 
the livestock “right on the place.” 

H. C. Lawton, manager of the Soo 
Produce and Creamery company, 
which was established here several 
years ago after an exhaustive survey 
of the entire territory, declares that 


Editor Keweenaw Miner 


world for away back in the fifties 
glowing stories were written of its 
incomparable features, as the follow 
ing excerpts will show: 

“From the round top, the sweep of 
the eye embraces three-fourths of the 


Horace Greeley's Cabin in Keweenaw;County(is an objective point for tourists 


ee 


| 


Chippewa is ‘‘the finest dairying coun- 
try in the world,” with potentialities 
that are incalculable. And his con- 
tention is based on hard facts. He 
was forced to double, or nearly 
double, the capacity of his plant after 
six months operation, and had expect- | 
ed to do so only after three or four 
years of development. Splendid | 
herds of dairy cattle are everywhere 
in evidence in this county, by the) 
way, and the farmers are enthusiastic, | 
They’re completely ‘sold’ on the dairy- 
ing end of it. ‘ 
Sault Ste. Marie, with a populatio: 

of approximately 15,000 people, is the| 
county seat and metropolis of Chippe- 
wa. It is on the St. Mary’s river,| 
boasts of the most famous locks in 
the world, and has many natural ad-| 
vantages, several ‘large industrial 
plants, fine schools, a progressive | 
population, a modern commission: | 
manager form of city government, 
and is thoroughly wide-awake and) 
alive in every sense. But the most 


Co §(Continued on Page 43) ‘ 


circle upon the lake while, in the 
other quarter, save the pleasant little 
oasis about the mines, spreads an 
immense solitude—a boundless forest 
of pines, stretching away in deepening 
files, or piercing the sky like - 
spears of giants. The mists risin 

from the valleys to meet the gloriou 

orb of day were transformed by his 
touch into clouds of amber, while 
down—down—far, far away—rolled 
the broad and majestic Superior, 
sea of blazing crystal. But words a 
inadequate to paint the magnifican 
and grandeur of such a prospect.” 


And describing another sce 
while on the lake, he states: “Just 
now the sky for some degrees up 1s 
covered with the most airy and del- 


icate little cloudlets, of the ns 


amathystine tints which, as 
halo, invest the peaks running alo 
the coast. ) 
ful character of the scene, under th 
calm, clear light of the morning- 
the waters spreading tranquilly a , 
is strongly suggestive of that with 
which we are presented in Italian 
views—such as the Bay of Naples.” 

The foregoing was written by 
Robert E. Clarke in 1853, for Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine. - 

After the close of the Civil war, and 
until along in the Highties, the pas 
senger steamers from Detroit, Cl 
land and Buffalo, and those of — 
Chicago lines, brought their peo 
by the thousands to Keweenaw t 
revel in the beauties nature provide 
for them in this country, but 
freight handled by those steame 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Oneida County Has Thousands of Acres of 


NEIDA COUNTY is pre-eminently 

a dairy and sheep county. 
Oneida County contains 1,100 
jquare miles and the total land area 
n acres is 704,640, of which about 


30,000 acres are improved. In 1910 
here was a population in the county 
yf 11,438. 

The ideas concerning the extreme 
301d weather and of the short growing 
jeasons in Oneida county are proven 
o be ridiculous, indeed. The weather 
*ecords which are available at several 
joints in this county show the grow- 
ng season to be approximately 122 
lays at Rhinelander, the seat of 
Yneida county. The climatic condi- 
ions are about the same as those of 
i1orthern New York, Central Minne- 
jota, the northern line of South Da- 
ixota and Oregon. No one questions 
he advancement in agriculture and 
jtock raising in these localities. Why 
should they question Oneida county, 
which has even superior advantages? 
' The conditions for farming and 
stock raising are most favorable. 
Rains are well distributed throughout 
the year, and crop failures are un- 
mown. Cyclones or blizzards are 
anheard of. The snow in the winter 
ls well distributed on the ground and 
wotects all winter, the grains and 


zrasses from untimely frosts and 
‘reezing. 
! We consider one of the most impor 


int points in favor of Oneida county 
s the fact that timothy and clover 
ire practically always a _ success. 
‘These crops seldom fail to catch and 
their growth from the first igs most 
‘juxuriant. Clover is probably the 
ost valuable pasture and hay crop 
jrown because of the wonderful 
srowth it makes and its great value 


By WwW.) D. JUDAY, Oneida 


County Agricultural Agent 


Great sheep feed. 


Western grazers have found it ideal for their flocks. 
There are thousands of acres like this in Oneida County. 


as a soil enriching crop. It grows 
wild in many places, from seed prob- 
ably brought in by the lumbermen, 
and has spread through old cuttings 
and along the roadways. The fact 
that clover does not freeze out in 
Oneida county is evident to anyone 
who has been over the county. 


It is quite a common thing to see 
clover and timothy growing wild in 
timber and cut-over lands. The fer- 
tile soils and favorable conditions 
they furnish for germination of seed, 
make it possible for the clover and 
timothy to grow and _ luxuriantly 
propagate themselves.- As a result, 
today there is found a variety of 


grasses on the uncultivated land and 
cut-over lands of Oneida county. It 
is a recognized fact that grasses 
grown in latitudes, such as Oneida 
county are more platable and more 
nutritious than those grown farther 
south. The grasses here grow faster 
in the early summer, because of long- 
er days and more sunlight. Sunlight 
is conductive to the formation of 
starch and sugar in plants and this is 
what makes hay, forage crops and 
small grain crops so nutritious for 
the feedinng of all classes of stock. 
This is not a grazing country, like 
the famous ranches of the West, but 
on account of the superior nutrition 


E TOURIST can enter Iron 

County from the south, Wiscon- 

sin and other states at two 
yoints; on the eastern border two 
\niles west of Sagola and on the 
/outhern border at Brule where the 
‘oad from Florence county, Wis. 
‘rosses the Brule river. From _ the 
torth-west the county may be enter- 
vd Beene seven miles east of Waters- 
aeet. 


| Entering the county from the Sagola 
‘ection one meets at the county line 
_ fine macadam road leading directly 
vest to Crystal Falls through the 
‘ownship of Mansfield. This is a 
‘eautiful drive over a fine road all of 
jhe way. About midway between 
he county line and Crystal Falls the 
raveler passes the old Mansfield 
dine, now abandoned, where in 1893 
wenty-eight miners were drowned by 
he caving in of the surface of the 
ine under the Michigamme river. 
“he Michigamme is crossed at this 
Oint over a fine concrete arch bridge 
wilt by the state of Michigan. 


it Immediately upon crossing the city 
mits of Crystal Falls one enters the 
dining section, the first mine met 


| Virgin Forests, 


——— 


Improved Farms, 


By THOMAS CONLIN, Editor 


with being the Great Western mine 
which, with its location where the 
workmen live, make up the first ward 
of the city. The mines extend on in 
a line right through the city to its 
western boundary and continue on to 
Iron River. 


Crystal Falls is just now without 
a first class hotel due to the burning 
of its formerly well known hostelry, 
the Lockwood, last fall. Travelers 
are being cared for at the Moberg, 
a small hotel with ample overflow 
accommodations, the people of the 
city furnishing rooms for the accom- 
modations of guests when they cannot 
be taken care of at the central build- 
ing. ; 

At Crystal Falls the other route 
from the south is met with. This 
road is a beautiful gravel road from 
the point where it enters the county 
at Brule right to the city limits. 
The village of Alpha, a new and grow- 
ing locality, is passed on this line, 
four miles south of Crystal Falls. 
A big open pit mine, the Balkan, lo- 
cated at Alpha, is well worth visiting 
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A glimpse of Tamarack Lake from Cloverland Trail 


Page Seven 


Sheep Pasture 


of the feed the hardiness produced by 
climate and the ample supply of 
abundance of pure water, a better 
grade of beef, pork and mutton is 
produced. Sheep are being raised 
here now. The colder temperature 
produces a fine quality of wool and 
heavier fleeces, and it brings more 
per pound in the market than does 
the western wool. There is no violent 
changes of temperature, such as 
sheep are exposed to in most of the 
western states, and a bountiful supply 
of succulent feed is found here winter 
and summer. Foot rot, scab and 
other sheep disease are almost un- 
heard of here. 
Markets. 

Three great railroads cross Onei- 
da county, the Soo Line, the Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul and the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern. Of these, two 
run through Rhinelander, the seat of 
Oneida county, the third, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul crosses the 
county from north to south slightly 
west of the central line. No very 
long hauls are necessary to bring 
farm products to a shipping point in 
Oneida county, and the nearness of 
the great consuming centers guaran- 
tees an easily accessible market for 
all produce, it being but 339 miles to 
Chicago, 189 miles to Duluth, 254 
miles to Milwaukee and 219 miles to 
Minneapolis. Armour’s new $10,000,- 
000 packing plant now under construc- 
tion at St. Paul will add greatly to the 
marketing facilities of this region. 

Good Water. 

Upon the water in a county depends 
largely the success of the county and 
no one need have any fear of difficulty 
in this regard in Oneida county, as 


(Continued on Page 46) 


and Iron Mines of Iron County 


Diamond Drill, of Crystall Falls 


as it is the largest open pit mine 
south of the Gogebic Range. 


From Crystal Falls one continues 
west along the Cloverland Trail to 
Iron River. The road is of macadam 
all of the way. It was one of the 
first macadam roads built and while 
it is considerably worn just now, it 
is kept in good repair and plans are 
being formulated for concreting most 
of it. 


“a dirt road but fairly good. 


Five miles west of Crystal Falls the 
road crosses tthe east end of the 
Fortune chain of lakes, a beautiful 
chain of lakes where many cottages 
are built and where there is of ample 
camping and boarding accommoda- 
tions for travelers. 

Three miles further west, the road 
leading to Chicagon lake branches off 
to the left. The road to the lake is 
It is well 
worth the traveler’s while to visit 


(Continued on Page 43) 


Leafy archways form a network of fantastic shadows on Cloverland Trail 
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T was back during the war that the 

sponsors of the Theodore Roosevelt 

International Highway Association 
first gave their attention to the neces- 
sity and desirability of a trans-conti- 
nental highway, that would link up in 
the various states traversed, the many 
vacations and sportsman’s districts, 
to be truly a scenic highway of un- 
usual attractiveness. 

It was not, however, until the death 
of Theodore Roosevelt that the idea 
assumed definite shape and the atten- 
tion of the original sponsors focused 
on the dual objective of establishing a 
highway, not solely for commercial pur- 
poses, but also as a fitting memorial 
to that great American, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt; a memorial that 
would serve the great American pub- 
lic and lead them in and thru the 
greatest outdoors sections of these 
United States, into the kind of coun- 
try and manner of recreation that 
Theodore Roosevelt loved. 


W. LEE 


General Secretary, Roosevelt Highway Association 


Theodore Roosevelt was every inch 
the Great American. But his great 
mind and physical powers were not 
alone restricted to his native country. 
He was of international fame and 
importance. Therefore the Highway, 
by reason of its international char- 
acter, was an added reason for dedi- 
cating it as an everlasting memorial. 

Starting from Duluth, Minnesota, the 
message was flashed to the East and 
the West, calling on all to join hands 
in the establishment of this highway. 
The rapid development of organiza- 
tion is evidence of the popularity and 
the generally recognized necessity for 
such a highway and memorial. Every- 
where assistance and co-operation has 
come voluntarily and from men of 
many business cares and worries. 

The route as orignially intended 
traverses the northerly part of the 
states bordering on the Canadian 
border from Portland, Maine, to Port- 

(Continued on Page 50) 


Live Stock Industry in Cloverland is Like Perpetual Motion 


One that is much different than 

the mining and lumbering indus- 
tries which have made these Great 
Lakes districts tremendously wealthy. 
This new industry is one that is al- 
most like perpetual motion. It builds 
up and makes the soil more fertile, 
permanently productive and increases 
our assets and resources. 


During the fall of 1917 our Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau gath- 
ered information in regard to the cut- 
over lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. We found that there was 
four millions of acres of idle lands 
that our land owners were paying 
a tax on; and as they figured 6% in- 
terest on the valuation, these lands 
would eat themselves up every 16 
or 17 years. Under the system of 
colonization by forties, we found it 
would take about five hundred years 
to place these cut-over lands under 
cultivation, at the present rate of col- 
onization. 


Our main object was to make them 
productive of some income until they 
could be placed under cultivation. 
There is only one way, and that it 
grazing of live stock. 


Every agricultural section of Amer- 
ica has had to be developed sooner or 
later by livestock raising. Our bureau 
carried the message of Cloverland op- 
portunities to the Western grazers 
and stockmen during the winter of 
1918. As the result, we located forty- 


W HAVE, today, a new industry. 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


three permanent grazers in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. A few of 
them shipped their stock in last year, 
and the value of the same was $686,- 
000. They took 324,000 acres of these 
idle cut-over lands. Without an ex- 
ception, the western stockmen were 
perfectly satisfied with the range 
conditions and the water; they had no 
trouble with wild animals, poisonous 
plants, nor the pests and drawbacks 
with which they were constantly 
troubled on the western ranch. They 
are selling out their holdings in the 
western sections, so that they can use 
all their capital in developing perma- 
nent farms and ranches in Cloverland. 

We have made a careful study of 
the grazing situation in all western 
states as well as the possibilities of 
our cut-over section, and the more we 
study the problems of the western 
stockman, the greater become the op- 
portunities of the future possibility 
of stock raising in the Great Lakes 
section. The people of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan have more con- 
fidence in their country today than 
they ever had before. They were not 
familiar with the conditions of other 
countries, and since they have learn- 
ed through the pages of the Clover- 
land Magazine of the severe changes 
of temperature, the lack of rainfall, 
the long distances from market, of the 
western ranchers, they realize more 
fully of the wonderful opportunities 


they have been neglecting right at 
home. 

The coming of the big stockmen 
from the west has been a great in- 
spiration to all the farmers and busi- 
ness men who have come in touch 
with them. They are going to be 
leaders for better agriculture in the 
communities in which they locate. 
They will open up a period that will 
be the greatest era in our agricultural 
development. The sheep and cattle, 
while grazing on the cut-over lands 
help clear the brush and their tramp- 
ing around the roots of the stumps 
hastens decay; while the soil is be- 
coming richer each year, preparing it 
for general farming when cleared and 
ready for cultivation. The State 
Experimental Station at Chatham has 
found that by grazing sheep on land 
three or four years, the clearing could 
be done for about one-third of what 
it would cost if cleared before the 
grazing. 

The fertility of our soil is the foun- 
dation of our community, county, state 
and national wealth. ‘Statistics rec- 
ords of an old agricultural section 
show that livestock raising and feed- 
ing is the only practical method to 
retain our soil fertility. Profitable 
agricultural production means gener- 
al prosperity. A survey conducted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that on 79 crop farms 
averaging 161 acres in Indiana, Illi- 


‘in Iowa, secured by the Farm Ma’ 
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9 
nois and Jowa, valued at $27,5! 
each in land and equipment, the ave 
age net profit above operating expen 
es, including interest and taxes, Wé 
$28.00 per farm. On 194 meat pr 
ducing farms in the same localitie 
averaging 189 acres in size and $3! 
220 in land, livestock and equipmen 
the net profit above all expenses, f) 
cluding interest and taxes, ave 
$755 per farm. Records on 114 farm 


agement Department of the Colleg 
show that where there were seven ( 
less cattle, or their equivalent in otht 
stock, to each 100 acres of land, tt! 
labor income above operating expel 
es was $485 per farm. Where thel 
were seven to ten cattle or equivalel 
for 100 acres, the labor income ¥ 
$736 per farm. With 10 to 20 catt 
per hundred acres, the labor incom 
was $1215 per farm, and with 20 
more per 100 acres, the labor ing 
averaged $1649 per farm. “ 
Grass is the key-note to cheap mei 
and milk production. Grass suits liv 
stock of all ages. The stockmen 
the world depend on pasture forth 
quick and economic gains. Every 1% 
itor claims Cloverland is America 
best grass land of today. { 
We have coming to us from the we, 
a new class of settlers, men who ha’ 
made a success of the livestock bus 
ness in the great western countri€ 
who have had to put up with tl 
drought, sand storms, blizzards, she 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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} HE FIRST shipment of western 
A) sheep into Northeastern Minne- 

sota this spring has proven that 
cut-over land district to be an ideal 
“sheep and cattle country,” and will 
yield a handsome profit to the owners 
in addition to giving them nearly a 
laguble increase in their herd. 

When the Duluth Commercial Club 
first took up the grazing campaign 
as one of its activities, David W. 
Stocking, R. M. Chaffee and James F. 
Walsh, business men of Duluth, organ- 
ized the Minnesota-Montana Farms 
| Company to engage in live stock farm- 
ing. They had faith in the _ soil, 
climate, nutritious grasses and clover 
that grow wild among the stumps, and 
backed their faith with capital. 

The company purchased 2,050 bred 
“ewes at Huntley, Mont., and hired 
| James S. Dawes, a herdsman with 35 
years experience, to bring them to 
)Minnesota, care for them during the 
lambing season, supervise the clip, 
jand shape the original herd and lambs 
‘for market this fall. 


| 


EFORE soaring into the realms of 
the picturesque beauty and the 
touring attractions of Luce Coun- 
ty, I must first draw my reader’s at- 
tention to an article which appeared 
in the Marquette Mining Journal of 
May 19th, and which reads as follows: 
“Capt. John C. Cantwell, veteran of the 
‘coast guard service, who was in Mar- 
|quette last week on an inspection trip, 
and who left here for Grand Marais, was 
greatly surprised at the quantity of game 
he encountered in the Grand Marais dis- 
trict. On his trip from that place to Se- 
ney he counted thirty-seven deer, saw 
countless partridge and in a few minutes 
feaught twelve trout in the Two Heart 
‘river that weighed eighteen pounds. Capt. 
Cantwell is well known in the Lake Su- 
‘perior district, as he has seen much serv- 
‘ice on its waters in revenue cutters.”’ 
| What true sportsman would not 
‘read the article twice and then look 
the spot up on the map? Surely here 
‘is game enough and in plenty for even 
\the most avaricious. Luce County 
has much to offer in this respect. 
Miles and miles of gently rolling lands 
‘traversed by the very best of well 
‘maintained gravel and macadam 
Toads, where the heaviest touring car 
finds no difficulty in getting to even 
the most out-of-the-way places of un- 
‘sullied nature in all her beauty and 
abundance. Dotting the county here 
and there we find numerous lakes, 
their surfaces broken only by the rush 
of a fin, as the black bass darts with 
unerring accuracy for the lazy fly. 
| Noisy little streams babble on _ their 
Way to join the Taquamenon river, 
each painting the landscape with a 
hundred rainbows as the rays of the 
sun shine through the spray of it’s 
‘Tapids. Truly one has much to be 
thankful for up here. 
\ Here Longfellow wrote his famous 
Hiawatha.” Drift down the Taqua- 
menon river on a summer’s day. __Pic- 
) ture to yourself, as Longfellow did, 
Hiawatha wooing Minnehaha. One 
needs to be only slightly imaginative 
to see it all again. The little birch 
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The sheep arrived in Duluth early 
on the morning of April 7, in the 
midst of the worst sleet and snow 
storm that district had experienced 
in 20 years. Coming ahead of time 
no arrangements had been made for 
immediate transportation to the 
ranch, 15 miles northwest of Duluth. 
Dawes, like the good shepherd he is, 
thought only of his precious charges, 
and rousted Mr. Walsh out of bed at 
2 a. m. Soon telephone bells were 
jingling in the homes of high railway 
officials, and orders were issued to 
make the quickest possible time to 
the ranch. In the meantime, other 
telephone bells were jingling in the 
homes of high milling officials to 
have screenings shipped on the first 
train. 

The sheep were unloaded shortly 
after daylight in the storm and housed 
in the sheds which were not quite 
complete. However, only 20 scrawny 
sheep were lost. After the storm the 
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ewes were turned out on the green 
pasture of clover and grass, and a 
more contented herd could not have 
been found anywhere in the world. 

The ewes were kept on pasture and 
fed screenings to strengthen them 
after their long trip and exposure. 
They commenced to lamb the first of 
May, three pairs of twins being the 
first arrivals. With good feed and 
good shepherd care the ewes were 
kept in splendid condition during the 
lambing season, and the lambs were 
strong and healthy, very few needing 
special attention. 

The Minnesota-Montana Farms 
Company owns 2,300 acres of cut-over 
land about 15 miles northwest of 
Duluth, which includes a 400 acre 
farm, half of which has been cropped, 
one fourth in pasture and the remain- 
der stump land. 

The company will market all the 
ewes and lambs this fall, but next 
year expect to carry over about 1,000 


ewes, which will be the nucleus of a 
future highly improved stock farm. 
The progress of this pioneer sheep 
herd has been watched by thousands 
of Duluthians, whether interested 
directly or not in live stock farming, 
and by hundreds of small farmers in 
Northeastern and Northern Minneso- 
ta, and over in Northern Wisconsin, 
who hestitated to co-operate in the 
“sheep on every farm” movement until 
they saw what sheep will actually do 
in this great undeveloped district. 
Now that the soil, climate and wild 
pasture have proven their value, a 
great impetus has been given the 
whole livestock movement and soon 
northeastern Minnesota will be shar- 
ing the profits from sheep and cattle 
that have already come to livestock 
men who came to the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan and Northern Wisconsin 
a year or two ago, and of the farmers 
of these two states who were quick to 


_ take the cue from the western grazers 


and add sheep or cattle to their farm 
assets. 
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Just like penetrating an unexplored country 


bark canoe on the river, each dip of 
the paddle flashing like myriads of 
precious stones; the surrounding 
woods fairly alive with the song of 
birds, and high over head the summer 
sun shining down out of a sky more 
blue than any robbins egg. No won- 
der Longfellow was awed by it’s nat- 
ural beauty, and as a result was 
inspired to write that wonderful poem 
of Indian love. ; 

Stewart Edward White based his 
“Blazed Trail” on happenings around 
the logging operations of this vicinity 
of comparatively only a few years ago. 
Some of his characters still dwell in 
the county, and passing through one 
sees the last reigns of this one flour 
ishing industry and around which so 
much of the old romance still clings. 

In the village of Newberry, the 
county seat, one finds a model city. 
Well laid out with paved streets, 
boulevards, and parks, the citizens 
who have built up the town have 


much to be proud of. A system of 
county roads radiates from the cen- 
ter of the city, and connects with the 
roads of the adjoining counties. 

As to industries, there are quite a 
few, each of a varied character. The 


Charcoal Iron Company of America 
maintains a furnace with its chem- 
ical and by-products plants. A visit 


through this plant should be very 
interesting to anyone. Here you may 
see science extract its toll from the 
trees of our forests. To see a large 
maple growing in some sequestered 
yr ok, monstrous, moody, pathetic, 
brings forth no oration as to its bit in 
winning the war. But such is an est 
tablished fact. When the call came 
for men to join the colors, our chemi- 
cal plants were turning out tons of 
acetone, without which smokeless 
powder would be unknown. 

The Horner Flooring Factory is the 
largest single unit employed in the 
manufacture of hardwood flooring in. 


Luce County, Nature’s Playground, Is a Sportsman's Paradise 


the United States. At present addi- 
tions are being made so that in the 
future the factory will carry out the 
different processes from the log just 
cut to the finished product. 

Situated a mile and a half south of 
Newberry is the State hospital for in- 
sane. The architecture of the build- 
ings and the manner of their arrange- 
ment blends with the natural beauty 
of the surrounding country and brings 
forth comments of admiration from 
every visitor. Standing alone on the 
highest point of ground in the vicinity, 
the hospital view is unexcelled. The 
ground rolls down through green fields 
until it strikes the railroad. And 
practically from there north to Lake 
Superior we are in the land of the 
wild creature. 

I must also call attention to the 
Newberry Celery Gardens. Celery 
raising has been a flourishing industry 
for some few years, due no doubt to 
the soil which seems to be peculiarly 
adapted to this form of plant culture. 
In no other part of the United States 
has celery ever been raised which 
can compare with the quality of the 
Newberry grown variety. Even at the 
Worlds expositions it has been New- 
berry which has taken all prizes on 
all points. 

But I am getting away from the or- 
iginal intention of my theme. That 
was Luce County as nature’s play- 
ground, still untainted by the inroads 
of commercialized pleasure resorts; 
those things which appeal to one only 
for the moment. One finds no pleas- 
ure in the continued round of excite- 
ment and roller coasting. Here in 
Luce County there are as many di- 
versified kinds of clean pleasure as 
there are kinds of people, each seek 
ing his own ends. There are hunting, 
fishing and camping for those seeking 
them. For those in search of a quiet 
place to spend a few days in rest 
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The Otter Lake Agricultural School for Boys 


HE enactment of the consolidated 
rural school law in 1916 and the 
amendments thereof at the — re- 

cent session of the State Legislature 
recall to mind that the most pro- 
gressive steps in rural education and 
agricultural development originated 
in the Upper Peninsula. 

The Township school unit law of 
1891 was in force in the Upper Penin- 
sula for a number of years before it 
became the general law of the state. 
The County Agricultural schools of 
Menominee and Chippewa counties 
are still the only schools of this kind 
in the state and the first pioneer work 
in agricultural development was tak 
en up first by the Upper Peninsula 
Agricultural Society and later on by 


the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau. 

The plan for consolidated rural 
schools likewise originated in the 


Upper Peninsula and the first of these 
schools was established six years ago 
in the Otter Lake District of Portage 


Township, sixteen miles south of 
Houghton. How the plan originated 
recalls to mind a visit paid to me 


nearly fourteen years ago by John A. 
Doelle. at that time superintendent of 
the Houghton and Portage Township 
schools, who came as he stated, partly 
because of his deep interest in the 
experiments with several hundred 
varieties of crops which I then car: 
ried on at the Upper Peninsula Ex- 
periment Station, and partly to dis- 
cuss a plan for a rural agricultural 
school in a then isolated part of his 
township. 

He stated that he had been asked to 
introduce Nature study in all the 
schools and he looked upon it as a fat 
which would mean a waste of time in 
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city schools, and be of little if any 
benefit in rural schools. He consid- 
ered teaching agriculture in city high 
schools instead of in rural schools 
as an attempt to try to make 
farmers out of city boys and business 
or professional 
men out of coun- 
try boys. He also 
said that if agri- 
cultural educa- 
tion is intended 
to train boys and 
Pirisee ior) oTural 
life, it must be 
taught in rural 
schools and with- 
in the atmos- 
phere and influ- 
ence of the rural 
home, for wheth- 
er taught in 
cities or colleges, 
it tends to edu- 
cate boys and 
girls away from 
the farm. With 
the farmer at any 
rate it is an eco- 
nomic question, 
he said, for less 
than one in a 
hundred can afford to send boys or 
girls to city high schools and less than 
one in two thousand can afford to send 
them to an Agricultural College. 

He then outlined his plan of con- 
solidating three schools in the farm- 
ing settlement around Otter Lake, 
carrying the children to and from a 
modern school building centrally 1lo- 
cated upon a tract of forty or more 
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A Friendly Letter to Mr. and Mrs. Constant Traveler, Entour | 


Munising, Alger County, 
Cloverland, Mid May, 1919. 


Mr. and Mrs. Constant Traveler, 
Entour, America. 
Dear Friends: 

Word has just reached me that Clo- 
verland’s appeal has caused you to 
abandon your usual tour through the 
land of hot days and sultry nights and 
that the nose of your Sensible Six 
would cross the borderline of Clover- 
land very soon. 

We are glad. We want to meet 
you. We want you to see and enjoy 
Cloverland as she is; to help you get 
the most out of your visit and out of 
us; to remain with us as long as pos- 
sible; to leave with us your friend- 
ship and to take with you kindly 


LEO M. GEISMAR, Houghton County Agricultural 


Agent 


acres and equipped for teaching the 
elementary principles of agriculture 
and animal husbandry, manual train- 
ing with relation to farm work and 
farm buildings, domestic science and 
rural hygiene, and developing a co- 
operative _ spirit 
through club 
work. He intend- 
ed that the prin- 
cipal of the 
school be en- 
gaged for twelve 
months for the 
purpose of ex- 
tending aid and 
advice to the pat- 
rons, and super- 
vising the club 
work of the boys 
and girls, for this 
he said, would 
tend to develop a 
closer union be- 
tween the school 
and the home of 
the rural commu- 
nity and make 
the school a so- 


cial center for 

Doelle the surrounding 
community. 

“This may be only a dream,” he 


said in conclusion, ‘and I shall aban- 
don it if you consider it impractic- 
able.” 

“It is rather strange,’ I answered, 
“that I had this very kind of a rural 
school in mind when I helped to draft 
the township unit school law of 1891, 
for I believed then as I do now, that 
it will help to solve the problem of 


and Girls 


training boys and girls for country 
life and that ultimately the state will 
assist in maintaining this type oj 
rural school.” ¥ 
Doelle left, a much happier man 
feeling confident that he could mould 
a favorable public opinion toward his 
plan, and that it took him nearly 
seven years to do it, bears testimony | 
to his indefatigable energy and his 
tenacity of purpose. The school was 
built and with it a twelve mile high. 
way leading to it from Houghton. It 
is located in the center of a commun- 
ity of Finnish people, most of whon 
at that time could scarcely make 
themselves understood in the English | 
language. There were disappoint. 
ments during the first two years, for 
there was opposition among many of 
the patrons; the principals lacked the | 
necessary qualifications and Red 
Socialism had started to infest the 
community. I recall the first meeting | 
which I attended there, or rather tried | 
to attend nearly six years ago, when! 
about thirty had assembled in 
school yard. Six came inside while 
the others refused to enter because) 
they had been informed that a Social- 
ist speaker would address the meet-| 
ing, and although I offered to speak 
upon Socialism exclusively, they per-| 
sisted in remaining outside and final-| 
ly went to a neighboring farm house.! 
Those were gloomy days for Doelle. 
for, aside from this, he received! 
but scanty encouragement from the 
School Board and many are the hours! 
when we counseled together, he 
ready to quit and I urging him to go) 
on, for I had learned to know his) 
fearlessness, appreciate his aggress- 
iveness, and admire his _ untiring 
(Continued on Page 45) b 


By THOMAS B. WYMAN of Munising 


thoughts which will find expression 
from time to time in good words for 
our good country as “a grand old 
place to go.” 

We of the New North, while very 
neighborly, are also somewhat given 
to rivalry. We like guests—personal 
guests—and so it is that the people 
of Alger county are joining me in this 
letter to you as an indication of their 
desire that while in Cloverland you 
eat and sleep, rest, ride and recreate 
within our midst. 

During your visit we wish you to 
use without stint or hesitation our well 
built roads, winding trails, virgin for- 
ests, famous fishing streams and 
lakes; to picnic at our waterfalls and 


Part of the onlyjwhite}deer herd in captivity, which has the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., game preserve on Grand Island, Munising, for playgrounds 


to enjoy to the utmost our points of 
natural beauty. 

To Alger county has been given 
such wonderful scenic beauty spots as 
the world-known Pictured Rocks; a 
shore line seventy-five miles in extent 
of varied formation and unsurpassed 
beauty; the unusual but none the less 
sightly Sable Banks—a Sahara in 
miniature—near Grand Marais; 
Grand Island, the finest game pre- 
serve and nature-favored summer re- 
sort in the north-central states. 


When nature has done her part so 
lavishly man can do no less than to 
make her handiwork available and so 
there has been developed in Alger 
county a fine system of roads which 
will carry you to all points of inter- 
est without the usual troubles inci- 
dent to backwoods travel. 

Over one-half million dollars have 
been used in developing this system 
of highways which not only connects 
the county with her neighbors but. by 
an elaborate development of lateral 
roads, provides the arteries by which 
tourists and home seekers may reach 


their chosen sections within the 
county. 
The Roosevelt Highway runs 


through the county from east to west, 
touching at the county seat. 

Five railway systems _ penetrate 
Alger county; namely, The Duluth 
South Shore & Atlantic, The Chicago 
& Northwestern. The Munising, 
Marquette & Southeastern, the “Soo” 
Line and the Ann Arbor system, pro- 
viding excellent, direct routing facil- 
ities. 

Munising, AuTrain, and Grand Ma- 
rais, all lake ports, are well provided 
with motor fleets which are available 
for trolling and for side trips by 
water. 


At Munising, the county seat, hal 
city of four thousand people, the 
Beach Inn offers excellent accommo- 
dations while a number of smaller, 
hotels and rooming houses are well 
equipped to care for tourists. The 
Hotel Williams and attached cottages, 
on Grand Island, are especially ar-| 
ranged for the tourist trade while e 
Trout Bay cottages are fully furnish- 
ed for light housekeeping. Visit 4 
at Grand Island will find a splendid 
system of roads and trails, bathing| 
beach, tennis courts and other recre- 
ation grounds coupled with many oO 
er unusual features chief of which 
the herd of white or albino de 
known to naturalists as the only h 
of white deer in this country. 
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Falls of the Laughing Whitefish 
in Alger County 


i: ‘ 
} E land of Hiawatha! Most of us 
have read of it in Longfellow’s 
poem of that name; some of us 
ie, sadly and sorrowfully mayhap, 
‘arned parts of it “by heart’ ’in our 
hool days. (And did ever a poem lend 
self so well to the drone of a school 
yy’s voice?) But to most of'us the 
ind of the Ojibways has been a misty 
nd of magic, far back in Indian lore, 
sstead of a region that is still almost 
our doors, still wonderfully unex: 
Jored and full of enchantment. 

‘I speak particularly of the region of 
/e Taquamenon, which my husband 
id I visited in the early autumn of 
‘17. Longfellow has spoken of the 
ver as the “rushing Taquamenon,”’ 
+ has alluded to its bends and wind- 
gs, its deeps and shallows, but this 
ves only a vague idea of the beauties 

its devious course. - 


It is quite the crookedest river I 
ive seen, but there is compensation 
r this fact in the beautiful old for- 
ts that, in places, come down right 
the water’s edge; in the glimpses 
\e May get of the deer coming down 
/ drink; in the ponds of water lilies, 
aite and yellow, where the river is 
le Most of the pines are gone, but 
‘6 sees occasionally a lone sentinel, 
line of them, standing out far 
re all the other trees. The trees, 
¢ the most part, are spruce, balsam, 
aple and elm, white birches shining 
rough occasionally. When we saw 
em, many of the maples had turned 
d and looked like flaming torches 
inst the sober green of the other 
ses or the soberer brown of the 
\rer, 

‘ve wondered just what color the 
ler was after Hiawatha and his 
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very strong friend, Kwasind, had 
cleared it out so beautifully. It isn’t 
muddy, just a clear brown and with 
a slight odor, on account of a chemical 
that is emptied into it from a plant 
further up stream. This chemical, 
by the way, has banished most of the 
fish that, as our guide told us, used to 
be very plentiful here. 

Blessings onthis same guide! You 
don’t often find his like nowadays. But 
read your Cooper again, and you will 
see him in the Pathfinder, the Deer- 
slayer, Hawkeye, Natty Bumpo 
self. Tall, lean, weather-beaten, with 
shrewdblue eyes and a kindly wit, 
knowing the woods as you know your 
native town; all these characteristics 
he had, also one other that many a 
small boy must have~ envied him, 
namely, he could spit through his 
teeth! Nay, when he talked politics 
he even knew when he had said 
enough. Can I say more? 

It was a long trip down the river 
fora smalllaunch butit was far from 
being monotonous. As if to prevent 
any such possibility, we came near to 
being shipwrecked. The river has 
many deadheads,or partly sunken tim- 
bers init and on one of these our craft 
had evidently scraped a little too hard, 
with the result I have mentioned. 
However, we succeeded in getting in 
close to shore, baled out the hold, 
righted our cargo, and did enough re- 
pairing to enable us to be on our way. 

We reached camp late in the after- 
noon, and found it a roomy cabin of 
peeled logs set on high ground near 
the river, woods all round, trails 
beckoning us to follow them, 
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of Sault Ste. Marie 


After supper, Natty Bumpo drew a 
chart on the back of a large calendar 
for our future guidance. On it he 
located the Big Falls, the Little Falls, 
the Little Two Heart river where’ fish- 
ing might be had, the blueberry plains, 
the Old Camps and, nearby, a spring 
of drinking water. Then we went 
out with our guide and did a little ex- 
ploring, returning by moonlight. As 
we were crossing a swampy place, 
where poles had been laid, my low 
shoe caught and pulled off, much to 
my discomfiture and Natty’s evident 
contempt. I wanted to assure him 
that I had stout walking boots with 
me, but couldn’t find the opportunity. 

A elear little creek ran back of the 
cabin and the water in it seemed very 
good, but we preferred spring water 
for drinking purposes, so we made 
our first trip into the woods to find 
the spring which Natty had indicated 
on his chart. (Natty and the launch, 
you see, had gone back up the river, 
leaving us to our own devices.) The 
spring was a half mile away, on a 
trail that ran to the left from our 
cabin door, but we found other trails 
branching from it, all so grass grown 
and so seldom used that it was rather 
puzzling for a while. However, by 
keeping to what we believed to be the 


main trail and walking steadily for . 


ten minutes we finally found a little 
basin of sparkling clear water. By 
looking closely one could see the 
water bubbling up through the white 
sand at the bottom, but so slowly that 
it never disturbed the little basin of 
water at all. 

We found this method of timing 


a A Wonderful Two Weeks’ Outing on the Taquamenon 


ourselves to walk certain distances 
quite useful, as Natty had indicated 
several landmarks at certain dis- 
tances from camp, By walking at a 
“right smart” gait, we made _ three 
miles an hour on a fair trail. In go- 
ing for the first time over a trail, it 
usually seems longer than it really is, 
hence the distance is best reckoned 
by the time it actually takes. 

Our next trip was to the Big Falls, 
about one mile away, following any 
trail that led down the river on our 
side. But Natty had said the view 
was much better from the far side. 
So we patched up an old canoe that 
had been in the cabin, crossed over 
and found a “perfectly lovely” trail 
that led us over high, dry land be- 
tween leafy birches and tall elms till 
we could plainly hear the roar of 
the falls. I shall never forget my first 
glimpse of them, they were so much 
more than I had expected—forty feet 
of yellow, rippling water rushing 
straight down in the sunlight, over a 
sheer, rocky precipice, to fall, thun- 
dering, into a deep hole below and 
then run peacefully on through a 
beautiful gorge with high, tree-walled 
sides. 

We climbed down a steep path to 
the water’s edge and then worked our 
way back along gravel and rocks until 
we stood directly under the falls, felt 
the spray on our faces and saw the 
curtain of water in front of us. But 
the crash and roar were rather deaf- 
ening, so we didnt’ stay there long. 
On our return, as we were getting out 
of our ancient,canoe, I put my heel 
threugh it, so that ended our cross- 
ing the river. No, Naity, I didn’t have 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Cost of Handling Sheep 


More attention is being paid to the 
cost of raising sheep in the West to- 
day than ever before. Range condi- 
tions are not what they used to be. 
The homesteader has cut into the open 
range proposition considerably -al- 
ready, and each year he causes the 
ranchmen more occasion to wonder 
where he will range his sheep. 

A report of the average cost of run- 
ning a ewe in a Montana outfit esti- 
mates it amounts to $11.12 on a $12 
ewe. The main items of expense are 
cost of pasture, feed, herder’s wages 
and labor in geueral. 

Sheep raising is getting to be more 
of a real business proposition, since 
the free range or open country for 
stockmen is becoming a thing of the 
past. 

This magazine has investigated the 
cost of raising sheep and cattle in 
many sections of the West and Mid- 
dle West. We have found that the 
Western valley lands and irrigated 
lands are selling at a very high figure, 
and yet they yield only about the 
same amount of crops that we can 
raise on our Cloverland lands, which 
can be bought at a very low price to- 
today. At least 75% of our 30,000,000 
acres of cut-over lands will make good 
crop-raising lands, and will pasture 
from one to four ewes and their lambs 
to the acre. Of course, it is only after 
the brush has been burned, cut, or kill- 
ed by pasturing, that one acre will car- 
ry four ewes, but this makes it possi- 
ble to condense one’s operations. The 
lands are left in a very raw state 
when the lumberman finishes cutting 
the timber. , 

It is the future possibilities of these 
cut-over lands to which we call the es- 
pecial attention of our readers. You 
are taking no chances when you en- 
gage in the stock business here. Our 
lands are increasing in value right 
along, and grass and crops never fail. 

Herding sheep is expensive. Here 
in Cloverland, where you can run so 
many sheep to the acre, you can well 
afford to fence by section or thousand- 
acre pastures. Then the sheep can be 
shifted from one pasture to another 
every few days. This plan, if followed, 
will insure fresh feed at all times, as 
does your Western herding system. It 
has advantages that will be seen at 
once, over herding, with an absence of 
labor troubles, no lost sheep, and the 
owner of the sheep does not have to 
be bothered with irresponsible herd- 
ers. 

Lambs born here in March of this 
year, weighed over 40 pounds at 
slightly less than two months old. 
With proper care and attention a three 
months old lamb will weigh from 60 to 
75 pounds on the market, which is 
only a night’s ride from this section. 

It takes earnest, practical, painstak- 
ing men to succeed in any line of busi- 
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ness. Work and a little brains can do 
a great deal in most any country. 
Greater Cloverland can be developed 
so as to carry 10,000,000 sheep and 1,- 
000,000 beef cattle, and still be the 
leading dairying, potato and root crop 
production center of America. 

Four sections of land in Greater 
Cloverland will carry 5,000 sheep the 
year round. It must necessarily be de- 
veloped by killing out the brush, seed- 
ing, burning, preparing land for culti- 
vation, and the building of fences and 
sheds. But it will then be a perma- 
nent, dependable proposition. Come 


‘and investigate for yourself. 


If you are not fixed with permanent 
range, do not let anyone deter you 
from coming to see what Greater Clov- 
erland has to offer to the stockman. 
A visit will convince you that ail our 
claims are true. 


Western Stockmen Here 


We have been privileged to visit 
many of the stockmen already in 
Greater Cloverland with their ship- 
ments of sheep from the West. Most 
of the cattle will arrive later, although 
several hundred steers were shipped 
in during the month of May. Herds of 
from 100 to 300 steers were bought 
in St. Paul by local stockmen. 

Seven of Wyoming’s best sheep 
men shipped ewes in early, that are 
lambing now. The ewes have done 
very well since landing, and a big 
lamb crop is certain. Grass in the pas- 
tures is about six inches high, and 
there will be an abundance of it from 
now until snow falls. Then the sheep 
will be fed clover hay, pea straw and 
rutabagas, through the winter. 

One sheep man who wintered over 
500 ewes in Cloverland during the past 
winter, lost only three head. The 
average cost of wintering was only 
$3.50 per head. He had to buy all his 
feed, and it is not necessary to say 
that prices were extremely high this 
winter. 

Mr. W. 1G. Davis, of Burley, Idaho, 
has 3,000 ewes here which arrived 
April 5th. He is exceptionally well 
pleased. “The pasture and the spring 
weather are O. K.’, he says. Next 
year he hopes to have 10,000 head 
here. There is considerable cleared 
land on the tract of 8,400 acres which 
Mr. Davis purchased, and he will be 
able to raise almost enough hay, pea 
straw and rutabagas to winter his 
flock. 

There are other stockmen here from 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, 
Montana, South Dakota, Utah, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, 
Idaho, Oregon, Kansas and Nebraska, 
and many more will ship sheep and 
cattle later on in the season. These 
men have thoroughly investigated the 
country and realize that it has the 
makings of a wonderful livestock coun- 
try. They also realize that “It’s the 
early birds that catch the biggest 
worms.” 

The Cloverland Magazine will be 
glad to assist any Western stockmen 
in securing a good tract of cut-over 
land for ranch or agricultural pur- 
poses. We are familiar with all the 
various sections of Greater Cloverland 
—Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin 
and Northeastern Minnesota. Come 
where you can own and control your 
range, and profit by the increased 
value of the lands. We want you to 
feel free to write us for any informa- 
tion desired. 


Sheep on Every Farm? 


Many ‘theorists have been shouting, 
“Sheep on every farm.” This is not 
practical. An occasional section hand 
might make a good railroad president. 
Many business men would succeed as 
farmers; others would starve if their 
wives did not succeed in geting good 
cash returns for the eggs and butter. 
Some dairy men should be raising beef 
cattle, and vice versa. 

Human nature varies. Certain quali- 
fications are necessary if a man would 
be a successful sheep man. He should 
be a sort of nurse, with a kind, gentle 
manner. A real stockman cannot 
sleep if his stock is not properly cared 


for. If anything is wrong with the 
stock he sort of feels it in his bones. 
At lambing time sleep is a forbidden 
fruit. Every lamb saved is as good as 
finding a ten dollar bill. 

Sheep raising is very profitable. 
Thirty to fifty ewes should be kept on 
the average farm in Greater Clover- 
land. If the farmer likes sheep, and 
will care for them as he should, there 
is no class of livestock that will give 
greater returns. Sheep must have 
plenty of fresh feed, and a clean, germ 
free pasture and sleeping place. Too 
many farmers keep their sheep in the 
same old pasture. Pastures should be 
fenced into different fields and the 
sheep shifted around from one field to 
another. After the grass in a field has 
had a rest for a week or two, new 
growth and rains will make fresh, 
clean and nutritious feed, that will 
make big lambs and healthy ewes. 

It is our earnest desire to see every 
farmer, who will properly care for 
sheep, get into the sheep raising busi- 
ness as soon as possible. We will 
nelp all we can, but you cannot han- 
dle sheep as the lumberjacks have 
been handled. 

The following is a true statement of 
the profit made last year by Mr. Au- 
gust Wendt, of Cloverland, on his lit- 
tle fiock of sheep. There is no better 
money-making proposition, if you will 
do your part: 

“I purchased 11 ewes and a ram in 
the spring of 1918. There were 22 
lambs born, of which 19 survived. I 
figured the lambs worth at least $10 
per head on December 31, or $190. I 
sheared 11034 pounds of wool, which 
I sent to a mill and had spun into 
yarn, making 674% pounds at a cost of 
35 cents per pound, with $1 expense 
for freight. I sold the yarn at $3.50 
per pound, leaving a net profit on the 
wool, after paying all expenses, 
$211.65. I figured the cost of keeping 
for the year on my farm was more of 
a benefit than an expense. They were 
a benefit to the pasture in clearing up 
the brush and in the winter only had 
some worthless pea straw outside of 
what they were able to pick up. The 
total year’s profit of these 12 sheep to 
me was $401.65, or over $33 per head.” 


Calf and Sheep Clubs 


Every county in Greater Cloverland 
should have a Calf or Sheep Club or 
both, for their boys and girls. There 
is a general movement being carried 
on to further better livestock, in every 
agricultural section of the United 


Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 


An Ingenious Theory. 


We take the following bodily from 
an upper peninsula exchange—darned 
if we remember which one: 

In talking over the high cost of liv- 
ing with one of our merchants the oth- 
er day he told us of one cause that 
helped greatly to increase the cost 
with some families. He told us that 
it was not unusual at all for children 
to come to his place of business to 
make a purchase for the home, and 
in many cases, he had good reasons to 
believe were holding out change on 
their parents. He cited instances to 
us where it was clearly proven that 
the youngsters would buy a nickle or 
a dime’s worth less than they were 
told to purchase, using the money 
they held out for their own use—their 
parents not mistrusting them. Instanc- 
es such as this will account some 
times for the “short weight” that the 
housewife thinks she is getting, when 
the facts are that only twenty cents 
worth was purchased instead of 
twenty-five cents worth which she had 
expected to receive. 

The reason We extract the foregoing 
is to say that he’s wrong. We suf- 
fer just as hard as any of ’em with 
the high cost of living and we haven’t 
anything running around the house 
but the fence. And we know friend 
wife is not holding out on us because 
she gets the whole works and has a 
hard time making it cover. 
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States. Some of our counties hay | 
ready organized dairy calf clubs mn 
have realized excellent results. . 
Last year the Boys’ and Girls’ a 
stein Calf Club was the meaning 
bringing 36 pure bred and high grad 
Holstein calves into Menominee C€ 
ty. To pay for the calves, two-y 
notes were given, the notes being 
dorsed by the father of the chil 
some other responsible person. Th 
interesting of boys and girls, whil 
they are young, in pure bred calve 
one of the best methods to keep 
permanently interested in farm an 
agricultural life. It also is an o 
lesson to the farmers of the commun 
ties where these calves are. ‘3 
We would like to see pure bre 


We will furnish all necessary ini 
mation as to how to handle con 
and co-operate with any county wan 
ing to start a contest among the boy 
and girls, who will be the farmers an 
producers of tomorrow. . 


Profitable Stock Feedi; 


You may have good barns, the 
of stock, and ample knowledge of | 
stock management, but it takes goo 
feed to profitably feed or winter s 
June is the month to finish up all thi 
season’s planting. Do not let an acr 
stand idle on your farm. S 

How many acres of hay have you 
How many acres of peas, oats or | 
did you plant? Are you planting som 
rutabagas for your cows and sheep? 

If there is some ground that he 
been too wet to seed until now, put | 
in barley or millet. } | 

If your stock were thin this sprin) 
it is undoubtedly because you winte| 
ed them on timothy hay, and didn 
have very much of that. 

The sooner your crops walk to a 
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ket on four feet, the sooner will 
enjoy permanent prosperity on yo 
farm. 

If there is timothy in the clover h 
that you plan to feed to your she 
cut it before the timothy heads a) 
pear, or at least while very tender. 

If your acreage of forage and hg 
crops is not ample to raise sufficiel 
feed for wintering your stock, it wou) 
be a good plan to lease hay Jand, ( 
buy the hay on.the land and put i 
yourself. 

Profitable winter feeding plan 
gin at the planting of crops and c& 
tinues until the finished produc 
whether meat or dairy produc 
marketed. 


Getting It In. 
There was talk of ways of beatt 
the Michigan state constabulary. O 
in the crowd said “I know a man ¥ 
says that he is going to get a D 
shipment of booze in and that it is 2 
solutely a cinch.” 
“How’s he going to do it?” 
“Well, he didnt say. But I 
that he ordered a big safe in Chice 
last week.” 


4 
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Law and Lawyers. 


We don’t think much of lawyers | 
a general thing, though we nump 
many of them among our friené 
Cloverland has on the whole an 
bunch of pleaders, counselors et @ 
will be found in any similar dis 
This means that they are just as 
at picking out decisions that 
hope will fit the facts. Cloverlé 
in fact, has in its midst the best la 
yer in the state of Michigan and 
do not mean Frank Sullivan, Myr 
Sherwood, or Julius Patek either. 

But we have always thought 
practice of the law was about as © 
act a science as shooting craps 
the decisions roll your way, you W 
We have a judicial opinion in sup] 
of this view, confirming our own opl 
ion that law and gumption are 
widely separated things. 
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The Life of John Munro Longyear, Pioneer in Cloverland 


“NY novelist could take the life of 
John Munro Longyear and weave 
about it a romantic story which 

lould go on the shelves of our book- 
ores as ‘one of the best sellers,” 
seause the life of this famous “Man 
the Woods” is one vast romance 
ith nature. 
But Mr. Longyear is not prone to 
ll the story of his romance. In 
et, it was with reluctance that the 
iter gleaned from him the few 
ets which are given in this little 
‘etch. To Mr. Longyear his rom- 
ice is all for himself. Though a 
ver of the great woods, though a 
yer of tne waters, though a lover 
the sky, aye,—though a lover of all 
at nature brings to mankind, Mr. 
yngyear holds his romance so dear 
his heart that he keeps it as his 
veatest secret. 
/“The Man of the Woods” is a most 
ting title to Mr. Longyear. From 
le early days of his boyhood when 
', took to the woods in order that he 
‘ight improve his precarious condi- 
on of health until today, after 45 
yars in Cloverland, he has spent the 
fist majority of his time communing 
ith the mighty trees which for cen- 
ries have bedecked the Upper Pen- 
sula of Michigan. With regret in 
s soul he watched the axe of the 
oodsmen chopping, chopping until 
here once stood more than 10,000,- 
40 acres of forest, today only a very 
nall portion is still blessed with na- 
re’s unmarred growth. There is no 
irprise in Mr, Longyear’s love for the 
coods and sorrow for its decrease. 
‘Then but a boy of fifteen he was 
junted among those “who could 
aver recover” and was sent into the 
oods as a last resort. He was long, 


‘rawny, nearly six feet tall anc 
eighed less than 100 pounds. The 
ickname of “Skinney” was never 


ore appropriately given to any one 
‘an to John Longyear, but as the 
ays wore into weeks and the weeks 
to months and the months _ into 
ears and the years into tens of 
ears “Skinney” blossomed forth into 
/gorous manhood. The sight of this 
vay-haired man and gray--whiskered 
an standing more than six feet in 
is stockings and possessing a pair of 
ioulders and chest like that of a 
yung athlete today gives every in- 
‘cation that John Longyear’s rom- 
(ce with nature has been a most 
meficial one. That remarkable 
lysical development is reason 
_/lough for his love of the forests. 
John Munro Longyear was born in 
hat is now the city of Lansing on 
|pril 15, 1850. His father was John 
esley Longyear, who followed the 
)cation in early manhood of a school 
-jacher, and later that of a lawyer. 
|e served as a member of Congress 
_|0m 1862 to 1867, and when he died 
as judge of the United States court 
r the Eastern District of Michigan. 
is mother was Harriet Munro, who 
igrated with her parents to Michi- 
jm from the State of New York, in 
336, at the age of ten years. 
Miss Munro was a student of John 
“". Longyear in the little town of 
ason. The relationship of student 
id teacher broadened into love and 
-/en into matrimony. 
| During these early days there was 
| tremendous fight between all of the 
\ties of Michigan as to which should 
}2 the capital of the state. It was 
{possible to make a decision, but 
jhen John Seymour, a resident of 
jtica, New York, and brother of the 
mous Governor Horatio Seymour, 
& whose term the Civil war 
riots occurred in New York, got 
introduced in the State Legis- 
providing that the _ capital 
ld be located on Section 16, 
ship 4 North, Range 2 West, 


By WALLACE A. ROWELL 


the legislature laughed and passed 
the bill with a whoop. It was one 
of the jokes of the session, but the 
joke has never been changed and as 
a result today Michigan has its capi- 
tal on a spot which was selected as a 
joke and without 


expectation that | cas 
the choice would 
be final. As the 
time went on, 
however, it was 
impossible to 
change the loca- 
tion, for one city 
was just as anxi- 
ous to get the 
capital as anoth- 
er. 

Therefore, in 
1845, Lansing be- 
came the capital 
of Michigan. At 
that time but two 
log buildings 
were located at 
the capital. As 
the time went on, 
however, appro- 
priations were 
made, a road built 
from Jackson, 
and state  build- 
ings erected. 
There was no rail- 
road for several 
years and _ state 
officials found great difficulties finding 
living accommodations at this place. 
It must be remembered at that time 
“Lansing”’ was in the heart of a dense 
forest. 


A short time after the capital had 
been located at Lansing, John Wesley 
Longyear and his bride moved to the 
capital. Within three years after 
white people first moved to the town, 
John Munro Longyear came into be- 
ing. He, therefore, goes down into 
history as one of the first white chil- 
dren born in Lansing. 

Mr. Longyear attended private and 
public schools, also preparatory de- 
partments of Olivet College, Michigan 
and Georgetown College at Washing- 
tons, D: C: 

He came here practically penniless, 
but by steady progress and _ hard 
work built up a fortune about which 
he has little or nothing to say. An 
investigation into his life, however, 
shows that he has been a man of 
keen insight, a man with a long vision 


John M. Longyear 


Mr. Longyear is an out-of-doors enthusiast and delights in taking pictures of 
: the many pretty scenes, all so familiar to him. 


and a man who has used his remark- 
able intelligence for the benefit of the 
people at large. 

So hard did he work that when he 
became fifteen his health gave way 
and he was pronounced incurable. At 
the age of fifteen 
he had grown to 
the height of five 
feet ten inches 
and tipped the 
scales at ninety- 
eight pounds. 

“They called me 
‘Skinney,’ and I 
guess I deserved 
the name,” says 
Mr. Longyear, to- 
day. 

Doctors 
him to go into 
the woods, and 
when _ nineteen 
years old he be- 
came a lumber in- 


urged 


spector in the 
Saginaw valley. 
His health im- 


proved daily and 
he decided that 
life in the woods 
was the only 
thing for him. In 
m| 1872 he became 

an examiner of 

lands in the work 

of correcting pri- 
mary school grants made to the 
state by the government. In 1872 
Schuyler F. Seager suggested that 
young Longyear go to the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, which at that 
time was mostly a wild region. Dis- 
covery of copper and ore had led to 
fantastic tales of wealth, while the 


gigantic woods which covered the 
country added to the dreams of 
dreamers. Therefore, when his 


father’s law partner, Mr. Seager, who 
was interested in the building of the 
Ontonagon County military road, told 
of possibilities in the Peninsula, young 
Longyear’s romantic spirit was 
stirred. 


He made the trip from Detroit to 
Marquette on the old steamer 
“Rocket’”” and landed on June 1. He 
had been held up for many hours by 
an ice blockade off Grand Island. 
Marquette at that time possessed 3,000 
people, but was quite modern with its 
gas and water works plant. Brick 
buildings were very profuse, streets 


iron 


were good and the harbor was in ex- 
cellent condition. 

At that time Marquette was the 
only outlet of the Lake Superior iron 
district. Men like Peter White, Amos 
R. Harlow and Samuel P. Ely, whose 
names are now revered, were promi- 
nent business men of the town. In- 
dians were numerous, wigwams were 
common and pioneer sights of all 
kinds were within a stone’s throw of 
this white modern town. 


Mr. Longyear came into the Upper 
Peninsula with the purpose of buy- 
ing lands. His backer was George 
Jerome, from whom Mr, Longyear had 
borrowed $800 as expense money. Mr. 
Longyear began selecting lands im- 
mediately and shortly after sent Mr. 
Jerome a list of the best he could 
find. His backer, however, had 
changed his mind and as a result 
young Longyear was left stranded 
and thrown upon his own resources. 


Soon after he met his old friend, 
Mr. Seager, and S. L. Smith, the lat- 
ter coming from the Copper Country, 
and was Seager’s brother-in-law. They 
asked Mr. Longyear to assist in the 
examination of land grants which 
they were receiving for the construc- 
tion of the military wagon road. He 
worked at this for several months. 

In 1873 a panic hit the country, and 
as Mr. Longyear puts it: “T had 
mighty hard sledding for three long 
years but I slid through somehow.” 
In 1874 he went into partnership with 
Abe Matthews and they conducted a 
land business jointly until 1880. The 
dissolution of partnership came when 
Mr. Longyear was appointed agent of 
the Portage Lake Canal lands, which 
are now owned by the Keweenaw 
Land association. Mr. Longyear hag 
held this agency for more than forty 
years. 

Mr. Longyear tells the story of how 
it cost more than $2,000,000 to build 
the canal from Portage Lake to Lake 
Superior, and that in return the com- 
pany secured lands which could have 
been purchased from the government 
for $500,000 cash. 

“I was beaten out in my own busi- 
ness in the early days when iron was 
discovered near what is now Iron 
Mountain, I had an opportunity to 
secure the original townsite of Iron 
Mountain, but Joseph Fleshiem of 
Menominee beat me to it by two 
days.” 

Only lands bedecked with pine tim- 
ber was considered worth while, Hard- 
wood trees were scorned and lumber- 
men refused to have anything to do 
with them. It was here that Mr. 
Longyear displayed a remarkable fore- 
sight, for he gazed ahead into the 
future and realized that some day 
hardwood timber would become a ne- 
cessity. In addition to this, he could 


“see that lands upon which hardwood 


grew were much more fertile than 
those producing pine. Hence, he se- 
cured vast acreages of hardwood lands 
until today Mr, Longyear either owns, 
partly owns or is the agent for more 
than 1,000,000 acres of land. 

He has done some exploring despite 
the fact that Cloverland early became 
famous as a possessor of copper and 
ore; despite the fact that 
Cloverland today produces one-sixth 
of the copper and one-fourth of the 
iron in America, and despite the fact 
that many of Mr. Longyear’s friends 
were extensively interested in mineral 
operations, yet he spent but little time 
in this line of work. He has never 
actively managed mining operations, 
although he does hold some extensive 
mining interests. 

Seven children resulted from the 
marriage, four boys and three girls, of 
whom five are now living, two of the 
boys having died. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Bresnahan, Apprentice Seaman to Commander of War Ship 


OVE for his work, industrious ap- 
plication and a high character 
paved the way for promotion 

from an apprentice seaman to lieuten- 
ant (senior grade), with assignment 
as commander of the U. S. S. Wid- 
geon, and made the sixteen years of 
honorable service which Lieut. 
Michael J. Bresnahan of Menominee, 
Michigan, has rendered his country, 
outstanding in every respect and suc- 
cessful to the highest degrees. 

Michael J. Bresnahan is the eldest 
son of Mrs. M. H. Bresnahan, of Me- 
nominee, and comes from a family 
which made a decidedly remarkable 
record in the world war. Besides 
himself in service, ne had _ three 
brothers—Lieut. Hugh Bresnahan, 
now on duty between France and the 
United States, acting as adjutant 
board transports bringing back the 
victorious Americans from the field of 
battle; Sergt. William Bresnahan, 
member of the famous 34th HEngi- 
neers, who saw active service in 
France, active to such a degree that 
he was wounded three times, and his 
unusual gallantry in action resulted 
in his being cited for bravery and 
awarded a_ distinguished Service 
Cross; James Bresnahan, now honor- 
ably discharged from the United 
States navy, where he served with 
the aviation section. Only one brother 
remained at home, this being Patrick 
H. Bresnahan, whose physical  dis- 
abilities were such that he could not 
be accepted, despite his frequent and 
urgent demands that he be enrolled 
in America’s cause. 

Back in 1908, when America was 
just breathing relief after its victori- 
ous struggle with Spain, and long be- 
fore the kaiser admitted ever having 
a dream of ruling the world, Lieut. 
Bresnahan heard the call of his coun- 
try. Inspiring naval posters, show- 
ing the glad regalia in which the men 
in the navy were attired, and giving 
a vivid picture of the service that 
could be rendered one’s country, 
caught the eye of Lieut. Bresnahan, 
then only a youth, and he answered 
the call. 

Lieut. Bresnahan’s naval life and 
experience is probably of more inter- 
est and of a greater variety than any 
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By 


ROBERT G. MURPHY, JR. 


other naval man in Greater Clover- 
land. He began his training in 1903 
on board the U. S. training ship Buf- 
falo. Only a few months elapsed 
and he was made a seaman, second 
class, and given the right to proudly 
display his “rating’’ on the sleeve of 
his blouse. In less than a year the 
next promotion followed, which made 
him a seaman, first class. . 

That Lieut. Bresnahan was not in 
the navy for the fun, sights or gay 
time he might have was evidenced 
when he made application to be per- 
mitted to attend the school for naval 
gunners, from which course he was 
graduated a gunner, third class, at 
Newport, R. I. Hard work and abil- 
ity to grasp opportunities, led the 
way to promotions which finally made 
him a gunner’s mate, first class. 

After an extensive training at sea, 


an opening was made in the recruiting ~ 


department of the navy, which called 
for a keen young man who had some 
“get” to him, and fate planned it that 
Bresnahan was selected for the posi- 
tion, going to Minneapolis, Minn., 
where he was put in command of the 
recruiting station. The states includ- 
ed in his territory were Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota. 

His training as a naval gunner call- 
ed him from his work, after he had 
made a good record for nearly a year, 
and he was transferred aboard the 
U. S. S. Massachusetts, with a p ro- 
motion to chief gunner’s mate. 

His enlistment period expired, but 
he was having such unusual success 
in his navy life that he re-enlisted. 
His officers saw the making of some- 
thing more than an enlisted man in 
Bresnahan, and consequently he was 


pushed ahead at every available 
portunity. He was sent to the y 


college for the navy at Providence 


R. I., where he made a study of g 
nery and small boats. 


to duty on board the U. S. S. Low 
ana. 
he had some of his most wonde 
experiences. He was awarded p 
medals for marksmanship, was cap 
of the ship’s rowing crew, and 
captain of the ship’s basket-ball te 
he led his men to the champions 
of the fleet, made the famous trip 
the Panama Canal with President 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, and sa 
around Cape Horn, in South Ame 
with the fleet. P 
During the Vera Cruz trouble — 
was transferred to service aboard t 
U. S. S. New Hampshire, and 
cited for his accuracy in gunnin 
when he directed the shot which ¢ 
off the end of a Norwegian trawl 
which refused to stop after orders 
been given by the commanding offi 
In this skirmish 600 German, li 


howitzer guns, bound for Mexico, w r 


confiscated, and Bresnahan helped 
dump them in the seas. 


Naval officers discovered his exeeu-) 


tive ability when he was made 
rant officer at Norfolk, Va., and pla 
in command of a tug boat. T his 
to his being commissioned an ensij 
while on board the new super-dre 
naught Mississippi, and later he 
made a lieutenant (junior grad 
His promotion to lieutenant (seni 
grade) came during the war, when 
was placed in command of the U. 
S. Widgeon, which rendered valua 
service keeping the German sub! 
rines away from America’s shore. 
the picture accompanying this articl 
Lieut. Bresnahan is seen directing 1 
gunners in lining up for a shot. 

The host of Cloverland men 
know and admire Lieut. Bresnabk 
are almost as proud of him as 
the members of his family, for 
all know that in any emergency — 
quiring manhood, Americanism, CO 
age, brains, or self-sacrifice, he 


After he com 
pleted the course he was assigned 


It was aboard this ship that 


| 
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be found ready to do with his might 


what. his hands find to do. 
More power to him! 


Tourist Duty and Opportunity, and Tips on Motor Traveling 


N MY CAPACITY as a newspaper 

man, whose particular line has been 

that pertaining to the automobile, 
it has been my pleasure to send many 
tourists into Wisconsin and Michigan 
and I have yet to hear one express a 
single regret, while the greater por 
tion with whom I have happened to 
talk have emphatically expressed a 
determination to pay another visit to 
northern Michigan and to explore it 
thoroughly, not only because of its 
historic value and its peculiarly 
charming scenery, but because of the 
fact that it abounds in wonderfully 
broad and modern highways and that 
it is so vastly different from any other 
section to be found in these glorious 
United States of America. 


Despite the fact that, in actual 
miles, it is some distance from Chi- 
cago, it is but a step in these days of 
modern methods of travel and it has, 
as I have said, been my province to 
send many a touring party into your 
country because I think I know the 
desires of motorists and felt these de- 
sires could be satisfied right in this 
territory. 

And I felt too, that I should know 
more of the country in order to be 
able to impart such information as 
would be desired. It was the search 
for this inforination that I learned for 


By CHARLES P. ROOT 


Automobile Editor, Chicago Herald-Examiner 


myself all that you had to offer, and 
that is much, 

A citizen seldom appreciates or 
even knows the beauties of his own 
immediate locality. You would be 
astonished if I told you I had not been 
inside the great stock yards of Chica- 
go for more than twenty years, that 
I have never been at the top of the 
Auditorium tower, that I have never 
seen an explosion on the lake front 
and that I have never seen the inside 
of our county jail, although just how 
I missed that I am not sure. 


Probably I am safe in presuming 
that many of you do not know or at 
least do not appreciate what you have 
in your Cloverland country to interest 
visitors. You will go to some other 
spot and return home impressed with 
its grandeur, but you think nothing 
of the wonderful things you have in 
your own vicinity. 

I was brought up in communion 
with Nature; I love the woods and the 
rocks and the water, and perhaps that 
accounts for my endeavoring to im- 
press upon motorists the joys of tour- 
ing, of seeing what Nature has to of- 
fer, of getting into the open and 
breathing God’s pure air, such as you 


are bountifully supplied with in these 
wonderful forests amid the thousands 
of bodies of water that alone should 
attract anybody who cares a whit 
about anything outside of cold stone 
and brick walls and grimy black 
smoke and the rumble and rattle of 
street cars. 


Whenever I have routed some mo- 
torist to this or that place through 
the columns of the publication I hap- 
pen to represent I have done so with 
a genuine pleasure and with a hope 


that he or she would _ really 
enjoy that particular locality as 
I would, and have always felt just 


as I would, and I have always felt just 
a bit of envy creeping over me when 
I could see him steering away into 
the country. 

It has been my pleasure to depict 
your country as a wonderful pleasure 
ground, and I can assure you in all 
candor that in recommending Clover 
land as a desirable touring objective 
it was because I honestly knew there 
would be no regrets and no come- 
backs to taunt and discourage me. 
Nor has such ever been the case, for 
anybody with whom I have spoken 
after they had seen your country has 


That alone is a sufficient guaran 
that anybody going into the Northe 
Peninsula feels that he has been W 
paid for the expenditure of time a 
money. 


7 3 
invariably resolved to repeat the trip.} 


When a man has sufficient means 


and time to take his family for a mo 
toring journey of a week or a mom 


you may be assured he is after pu 
enjoyment and that must embra 


comfort and service and accommoda- 


tions that are pleasing and within a) 


moderate cost considering what | 


receives. 


The average motorist is no piker, t | 
I may be permitted to use the lang 


uage of the streéet—he wants go 
things to eat, he must have a place 
bathe after a warm and perhaps dus 
ride of a day, he needs rest, and ca 
for something more than prairie 
thers. He must have supplies for h 
conveyance and, above all, servic 
whether it is in a garage or cafe 
a night stopping place. 

He is willing to pay for it and p 
fairly well, but remember he is 
person used to comforts and mu 
have what he is used to within reas¢ 
able limits. 

He will appreciate civility and 
terest in his welfare; he will thal 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Competent in every department 

Large and small shipments equally treated 
Attention to matters of detail 

Your interests our interests 


Returns despatched promptly 
Organized in September 1886 

Built on 33 years of experience 
Inefficiency not tolerated 

No shipment too small 

Shrinkages reduced to minimum 
Offices always open or available 
Nothing left undone to give satisfaction 
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Consider us when shipping 
Or when in need of feeders 
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CLAY, ROBINSON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA DENVER, COLO. DENVER, COLO. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
EAST BUFFALO, N. Y. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. FORT WORTH, TEXAS EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Grazing Proposition 
to Offer 


Five thousand acres or more grazing 
land to offer—on a sole or partnership 
proposition, with arrangements to 
house and feed the stock at an adjoin- 
ing farm during the winter. Or will 
consider proposition of partnership on 
whole outfit—farm and grazing land 


—see? 


Only one to two miles from railway, 
water year around. Own land also in 
adjoining township. 


B. J. GOODMAN, JR. 


ISHPEMING, Cloverland, MICHIGAN. 


SOLD. ERD Papp CORLL CIOL LEI, COLLIE, SOLID CEOLLLS COLLIE AL PD LEE SLADE LEAD, 


ASE your dealer for the RAYNSTER the 
all-purpose weather coat. Made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


* Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


TRADE MARK 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Men’s Shoes 


Ask in your shoe store 


BEALS-PRATT SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukeejand Watertown, Wis. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


Raynster ! 
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CLOVERLAND 


The Life of John M. Longyear, Pioneer in Cloverland 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Both of Mr. Longyear’s sons have 
been in service during the late war, 
one son in the army and the other in 
the navy. The three son-in-laws also 
heard the call of their country and 
two of them joined the navy while the 
other chose the land troops. 

His three daughters were ardent 
workers in the home work and sup- 
ported the different war work activi- 
ties with enthusiasm and zest. 

All but one of the sons were 
born in Marquette, Michigan, this one 
choosing Paris, France, as his place 
of birth. They all spent much of 
their time in Marquette, although 
educated in France, Germany, and 
various schools in the United States. 

It was in 1874 that John Munro 
Longyear first made a trip into that 
region which is now occupied by the 
Lake Ives ranck. He was sent there 
by land owners who believed lumber- 
men were trespassing. He traveled 
from Marquette to the point on Pine 


river now occupied by the Huron 
Mountain club in a boat, and then 
came overland to Ives’ Lake. He 


camped for some time on Pine river. 

This first trip made an impression 
upon Mr. Longyear. The beauties of 
this region impressed him so that in 


1887 he and Horatio Seymour, Jr., of 
Utica, but then a resident of Mar- 
qguette, Michigan, organized what is 


now the famous Huron Mountain Club, 
an organization consisting of nature 
lovers only and one which possesses 
a summer colony in the dense Clover- 
land forests far beyond the realiza- 
tion of persons living within a few 
miles of it. It was not until 1892 
that the club became active, and in 
1892-93 a club house was built and 
opened in 1893, Mr. Longyear was 
the first president of this club and has 
served in that capacity ever since. 

During the summer months Mr. 
Longyear made several trips to the 
club, but it was not until 1894 that 
he again visited the Lake Ives region. 
He made this trip to see if there were 
any fish in Elm creek. As he wan- 
dered about Lake Ives he noticed that 
the dam of a lumberman several 
years before had backed up the water 
and killed a large area of trees. He 
also noticed a rank growth of red top 
grass and other vegetation where this 
water had been backed up but receded. 
He realized the richness of the soil 
and soon after bought the lands about 
the laké with the hope of building up 
a small farm. 

Within a year or two he had erect- 
ed several log buildings and cleared 
a few acres of land. It was his plan 
to have a farmer till the soil so that 
he might have a hunting lodge with 
plenty of food for the winter months. 
The scheme grew, however, until six 
years after this Elm Farm, as it was 
called then, became the famous Em- 
blagaard Farm, which in 1909 became 
the home of one of the finest pure- 
bred Holstein Friesian herds in 
America. The name of Emblagaard, 
according to Mr. Longyear, comes 
from two Scandinavian words which 


his children worked out—‘“Embla” 
meaning Elm and “Gaard” meaning 
Farm. Mr. Longyear, however, re- 


fuses to be authority on the interpre- 
tation. 

Beautiful buildings, which today are 
worth thousands of dollars, were con- 
structed, in order to house this re- 
markable herd. Every conceivable 
thing which might be necessary for 
successful farming can be found on 
the place. 

However, as time went by it was 
found that: the location of this herd 
was impracticable from a business 
standpoint, and in 1915 a new Embla- 
gaard Farm was begun on a location 
near the city of Marquette. This 
left the old Elm Farm vacant and 
since then different managers have 
operated the place purely as a farm. 

When the grazing propaganda was 
begun by the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, Mr. Longyear, who 
has always been vitally interested in 
its work, became doubly so. He 
went to Salt Lake City and attended 
the Livestock Convention in order 


that he might thoroughly  conyine 
himself as to Cloverland’s Moe 
ties. Early in April there arrived in 
Cloverland a man named Francis” 
K. Hewlett of Rapid City, South Dg 
kota. In Mr. Longyear’s estim 
he was the right man, and today Mr, 
Hewlett has turned the old Elm Farm 
into the Lake Ives Ranch and sheep 
are grazing on the luxuriant ] 
and drinking from the pure, 
water of Lake Ives. \, 
Thus John Munro Longyear, > 
came into this country when the land 
was covered with forests and who has 
watched it develop with — 
speed and who has played an im : 
ant part in all its growth—today after 
so many years of activity, plays 
his part in beginning a new industry— 
grazing—which is bound to take f 
place of the great lumber in 
which has so long made Clover 
famous. i 
In closing this little sketch, 
writer must say that no one can really 
appreciate John Munro Longyear ~ 
know what great service he has ren 
dered this country unless he can g 
into close touch with this “Man of 
Woods.” Mr. Longyear has been ar 
ardent supporter of every progre : 
move and has had much to do 
the general development of this coun- 
try. a 
Mr. Longyear has been one of the 
greatest philanthropists that the 
Northwest has known. He has back 
ed every progressive movement. He 
has assisted untold numbers in busi- 
ness ventures. Many of these hay 
turned out to be financial gainers for 
him, but Mr. Longyear went into them 
with the spirit of “helping the other 
fellow” and forgetful of any personal 
benefit which might come to him, — 
From the very first day Mr. Long- 
year came to Cloverland he has had a 


keen interest in the development of 
the country. Down through years of 


(Continued on Page 36) 


The Most Valuable _ 


Service 


you can render your country no¥ 
is giving your every day work the — 
very closest and thoughtful atten- 
tion. Have theright banking con- 
nection. Then use all the advan- — 
tages it offers. Advice and counsel 
of the right sort are important. — 


Bank here. 


The Wisconsin National 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Che Delt 


The Leading Hotel of 


ESCANABA 


Fire-proof and up-to-date in 
every way. Te. 
Cafe and Lunch Room in con | 
nection. a} 


WISCONSIN HOTEL CO., Props. ‘ 
A. N. Merritt, Mgr. Escanaba, Mich. 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain — 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 


Officers: 


E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J._Cud 
lip, Vice-President; F. J. Oliver, 


Cashier; E. E. 
Cashier. 


Edlund, Agssistan 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W, 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R: C. Brown: 
ing, G. O. Fugere. ; 
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CONSIDER that sheep are worth 
$5 an acre for clearing cut-over 
land.” 

This is the unqualified statement 
f William H. McKay, pioneer hotel 
nan of Duluth, Minn., and a man who 
mjoys perhaps a wider acquaintance 
n Northern Minnesota and Northern 
Visconsin than any man in Duluth. 

“Of course I don’t mean to say 
-jhat sheep are worth $5 an acre for 
learing land to every man,” explain- 
d Mr. McKay, “but I consider they 
vere worth that much to me.” 

Mr. McKay is not a farmer, but pur- 
hhased a section and a quarter of land 
,ear Duluth several years ago, primar- 
ly as a hotel supply department, and 
neidentally as an investment. A 
iighly developed farm was built up 
mut there still remained a large area 
f cut-over, or wild, land. 

Having heard and r ead much about 
‘he land clearing abilities of sheep 
fr. McKay decided to try out the 
plan, and he did so on a thorough 
usiness basis. He fenced off 50 acres 
f fairly good sized second growth 
imber, heavy with undergrowth of all 
dnds. He purchased 54 ewes in 
south St. Paul in the fall of 1916, 
rhich cost him $348.53 delivered. He 
arried them through the winter on 
/nsilage, a little clover hay and straw. 
n the spring he turned them into the 
0 acre tract of cut-over land that had 
peen fenced off, and quit feeding. The 
heep found excellent feed in the un- 
/erbrush and nipped off all the tender 
‘hoots and even barked the poplar, 
nlack alder and birch growths that 
neasured up to nearly an inch in 


jiameter. The ewes lambed out in 
fay giving nearly 100 per cent in- 
vrease. 


} While it would appear that sheep 
‘urned into such a heavy undergrowth 
/nd brush would not produce a very 
‘ood wool crop, yet Mr. McKay’s clip 
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“He’s After It!’’ 


E'S a big fellow, by the feel of him. 


Let him run awhile—then strike 
him hard! 


| ishing’s great sport, isn’t it?—es- 
pecially when you have an 


oo 


EVINRUDE 


| 
| DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 
Special method of balancing gives 
the 1919 Evinrude wonderfully smooth, 
| Vibrationless running. Equipped with 


Bvinrudue Magneto—Built-In Flywheel 
Type and Automatic Reverse. 
S 


. New catalog just out—write for it. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 


_ Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCHES: 


‘New York, Boston, San Francisco 
| Portland, Ore., Toronto, Montreal, 
4 Victoria. 


=) 
Also Manufacturers of’ The Evinrude 
Oil Engine. 


of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


CLOVERLAND 


Sheep Worth $5 an Acre in 
Land Clearing 


HENRY A. PERRY 


for that year brought in $318.68, or 
nearly $6 a fleece, from the Patrick- 
Duluth mills right at home, a sum 
which almost covered the purchase 
price, and he retained on the farm al- 
most twice the s ize flock he originally 
purchased. 

When the lambs were big enough 
to kill Mr. McKay commenced selling 


-——— 


William H. McKay 


them to his own hotel at market price. 
The figures are not available but the 
hotel man was very well satisfied 
with the price he received as a farmer, 
and with the purchase price and qual- 
ity of mutton as a hotel man. 

Five rams at a cost of $150 were 
added to the flock, and all were car- 
ried through the following winter on 
practically the same kind of feed as 
the winter before. Another near 100 
per cent increase was received during 
the 1918 lambing season, and in due 
course of time the sheep were sheared 
and some of the lambs marketed at 
the owner's hotel. By fall the flock 
had been trimmed down to 114 ewes, 
and these Mr. McKay prepared to 
carry through the past winter. 

Last January Mr. McKay decided to 
retire and sold the entire flock for 
$1,650, an average price of $15 a head. 

“T got all of my money back out of 
the lambs,” said Mr. McKay, ‘‘and in 
addition to that I received two wool 
clips and then sold twice as many 
sheep as I had in the beginning, then 
I decided to retire from active hotel 
business and farming. And there is 
the clearing those sheep did. They 
just cleaned out that 50 acre field of 
all shrubbery and undergrowth, clear- 
ed the ground slick and clean around 
all the larger trees so that the axman 
did not have to waste time chopping 
out a clear place before he could fell 
a tree. Why, it takes a man as long 
to prepare to chop a tree down in the 
midst of undergrowth as it does to fell 
the tree itself, but the sheep did all 
this for the axman; and you have no 
idea what a saving this meant on the 
entire 50 acres. I consider the sheep 
were well worth $5 an acre to me in 
clearing the land, and I am not figur- 
ing in the value of fertilization they 
left. . 

“Tam not a farmer, but I have sat- 
isfied myself that sheep are highly 
profitable, and when we consider all 
that sheep do in the way of land clear- 
ing and fertilizing, and the splendid 
returns they give in cash in wool and 
annual increase, it seems to me that if 
I were a farmer I would certainly 
keep sheep. The book accounts from 
my farm show my sheep investment 
netted me by far the biggest returns 
on any thing it produced. 

“T would suggest that any farmer 
having land to clear fence off a field 
with a good tight fence, and turn the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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We Own 86,000 Acres 
of Hardwood Timber 


LANDS 


in Schoolcraft and Mackinac Counties, six miles from 


Lake Michigan, on the main line of the Soo Railway. 


Of this about 20,000 acres are cut-over, all of which is 
growing grass, with about 4,000 acres of it in one 
bunch in a very heavy sod growing blue grass, tim- 
othy and clover. 


We are looking for a thoroughly practical and re- 
sponsible man to tie up with. Any one with the 
means and ability who is looking for an opening in 
the cattle or sheep business will miss an opportunity 
if they do not investigate these lands. After an in- 
vestigation by the right kind of a party, we will have 
no difficulty in making a trade with him on a basis’ 
that is thoroughly satisfactory. 


STACK LUMBER COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
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Save Time, Steps, 
Money 


ATRONS of this bank are finding our bank-by- 
mailand-phone service very convenient these busy 
days. You will, too. 


You will be pelased to find the number of things we 
can do for you by mail and telephone. 


Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, 
buy drafts without leaving home. 


And you get just as good service as if you came here 


in person. Give this service a trial. 
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Save time, steps 


5} 


34] 


and money. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 


Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” which explains how 
our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and convenient. 
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CLOVERLAND 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural,Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 


world. 


It can care for 8,000,000 


sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


| 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties | 
h 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
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PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 


land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 


These lands 


are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 


By A. L. HAECKER 


HE seasons known to stock keep- 

ers as “between grass and hay” 

come in spring and fall. They 
are trying seasons for the feeder. 
This is the time when dairy animals 
shrink in milk and the feeders of beef 
cattle know there will be a shrink in 
flesh. They are discouraging periods 
and are always accompanied with a 
loss unless they can be bridged by 
either liberal feeding of good h ay and 
grain until there is good grass, or 
with good silage for the silo really 
makes these seasons of little conse 
quence to the stockman. 

In the spring of the year when hay 
gives out and the grass is just start- 
ing, many men turn their cows on 
pasture and the result is likely to be 
a loss in milk production. The grass 
at this time is watery and thin, it 
looks fine and green from a distance 
and the animal is led on to every 
corner of the pasture. Like a mirage 
in the desert the lake of grass is al- 
ways ahead. This spring the season 
between grass and hay is the most 
serious I have ever seen. Hay in this 
country is forty d ollars a ton and 
pastures are just starting. Few men 
have hay and they have turned their 
stock on pasture. They really should 
not be turned on the grass for another 
three. weeks in order to get the best 
production from the animals. Those 
who have silos have grass all the time 
for silage is grasslike and is a substi- 
tute for pasture so there is no season 


Tourist Duty and Opportunity and Tips on Travelin 
(Continued from Page 14) 


anybody who will tell him of a good 
road or how to avoid a bad one, and 
he will go out of his way to see some- 
thing that has honestly been recom- 
mended to him as worth seeing. 

But he will not stand being soaked 
nor bled; he abhors a robber who has 
him at his mercy when he happens 
to find his car in a mudhole and has 
sent out an S. O. S. call. 

It will take a lot of sweets to re- 
move one taste of anything that 
puckers the tongue. 

No community can afford to permit 
a single tourist to go out of its juris- 
diction with anything but the most 
pleasant recollections, for, remember, 
personal advertising and _ boasting 
from a satisfied customer is worth 
more than the best newspaper adver- 
tising, and I am jeopardizing my po- 
sition when I say this. 

The year 1919 is to be the greatest 
touring season ever known. Even last 
year was a banner one, despite the 
existence of the war and the desire 
of the government to elimniate to 
some extent the ordinary pleasures. 

We will have no restriction this 
season, there will be no gasless Sun- 
days, tires and other supplies are in 
the market in an abundance, automo- 
biles are being put on the road just 
as fast as the makers can put them 
together, so that the year will see hun- 
dreds of thousands more motorists 
added to the five million already en- 
rolled. 

Not all will visit your territory, but 
you can have more than you ever 
hope for if you desire. 

It is a matter of telling what you 
have, and how you will act when you 
are the host. 

All over the country vast prepara 
tions are being made or have ‘been 
made to take care of this great army 
of moving Americans. 

I could show you where dozens of 
hotels are to be created just to meet 
this demand from motorists, and this 
despite the fact that building costs 
are almost prohibitive. You will find 
all through the east and the great 
far west that automobile dealers, 
garagemen and hotel keepers are 
right._now laying their wires to pick 
up this trade—trade that is known 
to be the very best in the world, be- 
cause when people go out for recrea- 
tion and health and pleasure nothing 
is too good for them, 


between grass and hay with the gj) 
owner. 

I have found by experience in |} 
ing dairy cows during the sprin 
son, it is important to have 
supply of silage at the time when t) 
cows are turned on the grass. [| 
better to conserve silage even at 
expense of cutting out its feedi 
during the month of March th 
force the animals to go witho 
during April. The feeding of sg 
should continue for several days 
the cows are on the pasture for 
grass lacks body and is very light 
nutriment at this time. 

Good feeding was never so imp 
ant as now. Stock are exceedil 
high and feed is high, therefore, t) 
investment is great and it requi 
skill and knowledge to make a pro) 
with such expensive foods. Certain 
times are ripe for the silo. Sa 
our states have started silo drive 
Utah, Colorado, Missouri and a 

ti 


are all now urging more such 
ings. This work is being conduc 
by county agents, agricultural e 
leges, and special committees. Phe 
is no excuse for forty dollar hay 
we would but save the feed we haye, 
hand. The consuming public have 
right to complain if we do not use t 
best known methods of economic p) 
duction. Make this between en 
and hay season a thing of the past a 
cheapen your production and increa) 
your profit. This means a SI i 


I am able to tell you’ that, | 
sample, those responsible for the ) 
tional Parks . highway,  stretchit 
from Chicago to Puget Sound, passif 
the great Yellowstone Park, have : 
ready commenced the improvement ; 


it will not be impassable. Thal 
ganization has divided its end 
by counties and states. It is arr 
with hotels, garagemen, b 
houses and civic organizations 
behind the movement to bring 
traveling public to that wonderf ul t+ 
ritory. 

And when the season is open 6ye} 
thing will have been done to care !f 


motorists, whom they expect to 
great numbers because of the 
that they are letting the world 


satisfaction in every particular, — 

A persistent campaign has been ; 
ing on all winter; funds have bh 
raised by subscription to carry on 
propoganda and the physical ¥ 
and they did not find it a difficult 
to raise the funds, because it was 2 


turn many fold. 4 
Not all the people would wall 
travel so far as to go over the Ye 
stone trail or the National 
highway or the Lincoln highway; 


to go to the White mountains or? 
Washington, and so you can dr} 
thousands from that section, of wl 
a” may well be called the ¢r 
er. 

People will not be able to ge 
Europe this year—they must go 
where, and with all traveling re 
tions removed, with plenty of @ 
floating among the people, I sa 
you have to do is to tell the 
WHAT you have and HOW you 
treat your guests. 


Mayor-elect Goldsworthy of H&! 
cock, who is only twenty-nine > 
old and has evidently led a very ; 
tired life, remarks regarding city 
pointments, “There is a beaten } 
to my office, and I never knew 
were sO many qualified men fo! 
various duties connected with th 
ferent offices to be filled by ap) 
ment.” 


\S§QMBE man with a grouch once de- 
clared that comparisons are odi- 
ous, but we like what we like 

> comparing with something else 

id the result satisfies. Without 

mparison, knowledge would vanish. 

‘e should have been unable even to 

t the clock an hour ahead, missing 

veakfast. Wife’s good bread and 

ke and pie are most to be appreci- 
ed when we travel. Comparisons 
ay be melodious, not odious, nor is 

a matter of bias, for without this 

ethod of measure there would be no 

merce or industry. It is the life 
trade, establishing values. 

And, so opportunity, also becomes 

matter of comparison. In looking 

ra farm most suitable to his needs, 

‘man becomes acquainted with what 

is region or that offers for his labor 

ud money investment. He hunts 

r sources of information that are 

should be dependable, and begins 

compare. He must know the pros- 
rity of a locality he may have under 
msideration, for with usual allow- 
lice for things unforseen he feels 
) can duplicate what others are do- 


g. 

Many factors, indeed, go to make 
)a prosperous community. One of 
em is the degree of farm owner- 
‘ip, the number of those who own 
»e land they farm and the number 
ho till the soil as tenants. In this 
spect Wisconsin invites inspection. 
ficial records show that more 
rmers in Wisconsin own the land 
ey farm than those of any other 
ate in the Mississippi Valley. The 
jates compared might be enlarged 
jon, but for brevity we will include, 
ith one exception, Indiana, only 
‘ose touched by the Father of 
vaters: 

Here are the figures: 


‘isconsin, farm owners....... 85.3% 
innesota, farm owners....... 78.2% 
‘issouri, farm owners........ 69.4% 


and trucks. 


stroke. 


necessary friction; it is, in fact 


| CHICAGO 


POLARINE is the best oil the Standard 
- Oil Company (/ndiana) knows how to make 
_ for the lubrication of automobile engines. 


It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 
every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
Operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 

- cause of the fact that automobile engines are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
) and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passenger cars 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


_ POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


For sale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 
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By B. G. PACKER, Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture 


Indiana, farm owners........ 68.9% 
Kentucky, farm owners ........ 65.7% | 
WOW, LAT COW OTs ac cic sec si0rs.0 5 61.3% 
Tennessee, farm owners....... 58.6% 
Illinois, farm owners.......... 57.6% 
Texas, farm owners........... 46.9% 
Louisiana, farm owners........ 44. % 
Mississippi, farm owners....... 33.6% 


In other words, and to reverse the 


situation, on every one hundred farms | 


in the above states there are the fol- 
lowing number of men who toil with- 
out owning: 


Mississippi, farm renters...... 66.4% 
Louisiana, farm renters........ 56. % 
Texas, farm renters ........... 53.1% 
Illinois, farm srenters..32c..5.. 42.6% 
Tennesse, farm renters ....... 41.4% 
Towa farm TONLtETS Few. aie eles « 38.7% 
Kentucky, farm renters ....... 84.3% 
Indiana, farm renters ......... 31.1% 
Missouri, farm renters ...... 30.6% 
Minnesota, farm renters ....... 21.8% 
Wisconsin, farm renters ...... 14.7% 


He wouid be a wise man who should 
attempt to tell all reasons for this 
striking record. Why so many home 
owners, taking the state as a whole? 

Wisconsin still has. large areas of 
good land to be opened up and is a 
state of small farms as compared with 
the plains and the middle west. It is 
yet possible for the man of moderate 
means to buy and develop a farm of 
his own. Many are doing so. 

It is a region of intensive rather 
than extensive farming and to own a 
fertile place rather than a large one 
is the ambition of its owners. The 
blighting effect of tenancy is offset by 
thousands of new developing farms 
whose owners have not reached the 
point where they feel like moving to 
town at forty-five. 

Organization also exerts an influ- 
ence on farm ownership and the ex- 
tension work of the University of 
Wisconsin has carried that _ institu- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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lron County, 
Wisconsin 


in the Heart of 


1,000,000 
ACRES 


of cut-over, hardwood, rolling land. 


We cordially invite Western 
grazers to visit us and 
look around. 


VERY acre adapted and available 

for sheep or cattle grazing NOW; 

every tract well watered by streams 

and lakes; three railroads provide the 
best transportation facilities. 


Prices $10 to $20 an acre 


ETTLERS also will find ideal}lo- 
cations in Iron County, Wis., for 
dairying and general farming. Prac- 
tically all of these million acres are 
clay-loam soil which makes the best 
farms, and a live mining districtin the 
very heart of the county affords splen- 
did close market for all farm produce. 


Prices $10 to $20 anacre 


For further information write or call on 


DANIEL REID 


CHAIRMAN COUNTY BOARD of SUPERVISORS 


HURLEY, WIS. 
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Seventy Miles of Fine Speedway Stretches Through Gogebic County 


T HAS for years been the lumber By C. R. COBB, Superintendent Gogebic County Schools immediately come into the hea 
man’s mint and the iron miner’s virgin timber. To your left an 
treasure-trove. your right you have the virgini 
Do you hunt? Do you fish? Do the sixties, to the front and to 


you love the big pine trees and the rear the modernization of a macai 
stately hemlock? If you do, tour the ized highway. Seven miles 
county. If you don’t, you aren’t Watersmeet you'll cross the Onto 
mountain born, for it’s just a bit of, gon river. (Slate river and Pel 
heaven. We've got fish in the creek are crossed and then the fo 
forests, deer in the lakes and par- in the road; the right hand 
tridge brood in the Beaver dams. takes you to Lake Gogebic he 
Don’t say you can’t afford to tour this Lake Gogebic has a shore line of 
delightful land. Why! you can’t eight miles. ive: 

afford not to. The climate is ideal; Take. the left fork and you @& 
early dawns, prolonged twilights and the big Presque Isle river and Dass 
cool nights, make it the spot you have from the forest into the “cleari 


From the clearings you pass by W; 
aa ah ie field, a town of about 2500 population, 
Through clover fields into deep virgin forests From here until you reach the es 


dreamed of. : 
Here nature has done her best in 


providing rich farm lands, running Seat at Bessemer, you are passin 
, | 


streams, and roads that can’t be bet- the south; it has an area of eleven pine tree at our eastern terminous, “i ‘ 
ter, if they could, Winkler’d make hundred and fifty square miles with that beckoning offers a hearty wel- "ieee Lame cil oo - 
‘em, Don’t you think you’d like to approximately seven hundred and come to the coming tourist and sig- ees ie the Plymouth mine? Homa 
“beat it” to this land of day light twenty-five thousand acres of land, nals a return engagement to the town and Eureka mine; Anvil y 
dreams, with its fish, its deer, its about two-thirds of which is suitable departing guests, to the raging Mon- ij4, anq Anvil mine; Colb ; 
“tall pine tree.” Its lakes and springs for agricultural purposes and sus-_ treal our western limit, we can serve Yale, Tilden and Ironton ati in Ne, 
and streams? If so, then be up and _ ceptible to the highest state of culti- you with the greatest possible variety Eorier: And from Bessausaa Bes 
starting, don’t wait for anything just ation. Less than two thirds per of scenic beauty. Gounty seat to Ironwood, the mone 
come, and we will welcome you in gent of this land is now under culti- For miles and miles the county elis pe She county you'll cover th 
Summer, Fall or Spring. vation. trunk line serves as a railing to the Zounty boulevard in less time than 
Gogebie county is situated at the A Speedway of seventy miles or many creeks that cross it as poles for it ae to tell it. This cit with 
western extremity of the Upper more! Doesn’t it offer an alluring a figurative county fence. Tamarack fro. valuation Menetbint mivia te 
Peninsula, with Lake Superior on its inducement to you who travel the -Creek and Morrison Creek are is. social Ateeateetied ag | 
north, and the state of Wisconsin on face of the earth. From the great crossed, and then for fifteen miles Pp 


é upon the operation of the New Port, 
the Ontonagon river flows parallel to the Norrie, and Papbst, and the Ash 
the county road, at no place more tas mines. | 
than a mile to the north and most of On your return you pass through 
the way just shouting distance. Wakefield, over Tula Road to the 
ATTLE and Sheep Men lo-_ ,,A¢, Watersmeet you find te olf north end of Lake Gogebic, fom 

eee cine tie eerii] Gnd CO rock ee Satabltene! memence into the tartan a 
cating In this vicinity will find 1600 B. C. according to the statement Pate nan eee Bea ae | 


sats "Ce f our County Road Engineer, and he ae . : 
us both able and willing to assist °§ mea Your journey is now complete for yor 
8 ought to know for he said he was have seen the beauty of nature above 


“A MEMBER 
if FEDERAL BS 


there at that time. “Headin’ South” : 2 
SS them. on this road you'll find Duck Creek, resizer ae 
~~. Ct Beach Lake, Crystal Lake, Lac vieux which you have traveled ‘2 
Desert, with lakes by the half hun- nay g. 

SAULT: SAVINGS-BANK cS pe a 
From the plateau of Watersmeet, The Speaker of the British Hous 
‘FE : 4 the gréat divide between the River of Commons is obliged by custom t 
a THE BANK FOR YOU"? a system of the lake region and the give seven official dinners each sea 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. Mississippi basin of the west, you son to the members of Parliament, 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


WeofferCut-OverLands = 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 
Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 


| We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 
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Wisconsin is the Playground 
of the Middle West 


HREE THOUSAND wonderful lakes lie amid forested hills and 
rolling meadows; smooth highways radiating from Milwaukee penetrate 


into every part of the state. Wisconsin s lake resorts adequately meet 


every tourist's need. The simple, inexpensive hostleries, a camping site, 
the cabin, the summer cottage, or the most fully equipped modern hotel dot the 
shores of these lakes. 


Milwaukee is the Gateway 
into this “Summer Paradise” 


Hotel facilities are excellent and Tourists’ information on the resorts, the 


adequate. facilities, and beauty spots of the en~ 


One-day trips by electric car tire Great Lakes basin is available at 


| will reach any of forty lakes. any of the Milwaukee hotels. 
Modern passenger boats For written information address the 
Milwaukee County's road~ Marguette, Michigan; the Commercial 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 


tour the great lakes. 
ways are sheets of concrete. Club of Duluth, Duluth, Minn., or the 


“4 Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


eee ATHLETIC CLUB 
=e Sa sahara SS a BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE 


A Milwaukee County 
Highway 
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What the 


1: 


CLOVERDAND 


Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an 


acre for cut-over land. 


A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much adver 


tised wheat belt of Canada. 


A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 


Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communi 


ties for much of their food. 


Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride 
for farm products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of In- 


Gardening, 
Root Crops 


Chas. M. Schwartz, 
President 


| Fruit, Dairying and 
Live Stock, Truck 


Grains, 


John H. Schwartz, 


diana, Illinois and Iowa. 


An unsurpassed fruit country, 
protected by 1,000 miles of shore 
line along Lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior — a _ practical insurance 
against frost damage. A choice of 
five lines of farming. 


o- 63 es 6 P Pe Fs Fs FS Fe 6 Hf Ps Se 6 3 6 Oe 6 Ps ols 


D. A. Hastings, 


Vice-President Secy. and Treas. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 
BOILER WORKS 


CHEBOYGAN, 


MICHIGAN 


Office and Plant Corner First and Huron Streets. 
Bell "Phone No. 40 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Culverts 


Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges 


Architectural Steel and Iron’ Work for Jails and Prisons 


Repair Work Promptly 
__ Attended to Day 
or Night 


— 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 
Second-Hand Boilers Bought and Sold 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description 
Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-Hand Saw Mill Machinery 
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| facilities for recreation are 
| ous in Wisconsin because of eight 


Wisconsin Invites Careful Inspection 
(Continued from Page 19) 


tion into the home of the producer of 
crops. 
farmer, can obtain from the Wiscon- 
sin library commission a book pub- 
lished on every subject of interest to 
himself or his family. 

The inspection service of the State 
Department of Agriculture guards his 
interest with reference to the purity 
of seeds and fertilizers and is con- 
stantly protecting him from. the 


| plague of dangerous animal and plant 


diseases. For a nominal fee a soil 


| expert will come to his farm, spend 
| the day going over his fields taking 


Trial or- 
society 


samples to be examined. 
chards of the horticultural 


| have encouraged fruit growing demon- 


strating varieties of apples and plums 
suited to any part of Wisconsin. The 
numer. 
and three 


hundred named _ streams 


| thousand lakes. 


The state farm press with a com. 


| bined circulation greater than the to- 


tal number of its farms is an open 
forum for discussion of subjects of 
vital importance to the stockman and 
farmer. City and town papers solicit 
and publish numerous articles, many 
of them written by farmers, covering 


topics of value to growers of crops - 


The Livestock Breeders’ association 


| and Dairymen’s association are their 


societies and 131 community breeders’ 
organizations already have been 
formed in sixty counties. 

The Society of Equity has a large 
membership and the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment association composed of two 
thousand farmers, has driven scrub 
grains from the state. Three thou- 


' sand cheese factories and creameries. 


hundreds of them owned co-operative- 
ly, furnish ample markets for milk, 
while thousands of cream-gathering 
wagons and trucks pick up their har- 
vest at the gate and hurry it to the 
churn. Fifty-nine condensed and evap- 
orated milk plants turn out niillions 
of cans for our soldiers and sailors, 
and the inhabitants of afflicted Euro- 
pean countries, and ninety-seven pea 
canning establishments put up half 
the nation’s supply. 

The work of branch experiment 
stations, inspection service of the 
dairy and food commission; the main- 
tenance and building of roads as rap- 
idly as a sound financial policy will 
permit; the protection of game and 
placing of millions of young trout and 
black bass in the streams and lakes; 
the field activities of the state potato 
growers’ association, all the above 
agencies and many others exert a 
positive influence for the betterment 
of rural occupation and contentment 
on the farm. Wisconsin had the first 
farmers’ institute, the first county 
agent, and the first kindergarten in 
America. 

Is it a matter to be wondered at 
that a region where such service is 
found should count among its pro- 


Merely for the postage the’ 


A Marinette County, Wisconsin, flock on cut-over lands 


-Skim milk, however, has high feeding 


June, 1 


ducers so large a number of fart 
owners? Comparing again, we fing 
only one of these states surpassin 
Wisconsin in number of livestock pe; 
farm, horses, cattle, sheep, mules, an 
swine: 


Iowa 
Wisconsin 
IMisHOUTI ./... «tee ee eee ae 
Minnesota 
Texas 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 


Ce ee iy 


Ce  ? 
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In giving the value of livestoc 
Mississippi is credited with deer | 
the amount of $300. Ifa deer censy 
of Wisconsin were taken we woul 


give Mississippi a close rub. But 
the type of livestock that counts 
at this point we offer no apology 
presenting the dairy cow. She is 
ways at home. For 365 nights and 
least 200 days she is housed w 
all her droppings can be saved. 
returns to the soil a larger propo 
of what she consumes than any 0 
living animal and more than 90 
cent of all she eats, except wha 
ture requires to sustain life and k 
up the waste of the system, is 
turned to the soil, seventy-five pe 
cent as manure and a large portionil 
the waste products of her milk whe 
creameries are patronized. Less # 
one per cent goes off in butterfat. 
Seldom do these by-products get the 
credit due them, in fact, they are 
scarcely ever recorded at all. H hi 
ever, when you take into consideration 
the unproductive condition of mi 
farms in the states above, and th 
gent need for bringing them baci 
they should be ranked of supreme im 
portance, for without elements of fer 
tility in the soil returns disappear. 
We may differ with the man 
has said that three gallons of sI 
milk of buttermilk will make 
pound of dressed pork because 
by themselves these products 1 
not be considered economical fee 


value and the average cow will pré 
duce milk enough in one year ( 
sufficient meal to finish him off) te 
grow a two hundred pound pig. n€ 
cow herself if properly treated 
what results from the milk fed 
pigs will make sufficient dressing t 
fertilize an acre of land if it is 
too much run out. 
An acre on an average will prod 
nine tons of corn silage. At the 1 
of fifty pounds of silage per day, 
nine tons will feed two cows two b 
dred and eighty days. In the net 
parts of the state in the upper ci 
ties, on the same amount of land 


(Continued on Page 36) 


= work of nature, Indian 
legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time 
f war and in time of peace all blend 
a harmonious welcome to tourists en- 
fering Cloverland through the south- 
ast gateway, or bid adieu to the 
rayeler after a sojourn in the won- 
erful Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
‘his gateway is Mackinac Island and 
it. Ignace, where the Straits of Mac- 
anac divided the Upper Peninsula 
rom the Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
an, and connect Lake Michigan with 
ake Huron. Like a great moat the 
\itraits of Mackinac appear to have 
een constructed to bar intrusion up- 
m the vast Indian domain to the 
iorth, but which the pale face over- 
-}ome and applied the name “Clover- 
and.” 

The old Indian trails which tra- 
rersed the Lower Peninsula from 
jorth to south, later transformed in- 
o logging roads, have now become 
jhe great Dixie Highway, crossing the 
straits of St. Ignace and coming to 
im abrupt end where nature blocks 
me of the pretty streets in the city 
ff Sault Ste. Marie. But at right 
ongles with the Dixie Highway starts 
‘he picturesque Cloverland Trail, a 
_|ibbon of concrete and macadam that 
\yinds its way across the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan from east to west, 
|. distance of more than 300 miles. 

Arriving at the Straits of Mackinac 
‘om the south the tourist catches 
jie first breath of the exhilarant air 
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Mackinac Island,“Home of the Dancing Fairies”,in Indian legend 


By 


of Cloverland, obtains the first 
glimpse of the wonders that will be 
unfolded when he crosses the divid- 
ing line of two distinct states that are 
happily joined in one. 


Mackinac island is situated at the _ 


Lake Huron end of the straits. It is 
eight miles in circumference, with an 
area of three and one-half square 
miles. The surface is elevated, the 
main plateau being 150 feet above the 
surface of the lake, the upper plateau 
294 feet, and the highest point near 
the southern end 318 feet. For the 
most part the shore rises abruptly 
from a narrow beach in high hills and 
precipitous bluffs. The surface is 
densely wooded with maple, oak, 
birch and beech, and other trees com- 
mon to the latitude, and a profusion 
of evergreens, juniper, arbor vitae, 
tamarack, spruce and pine. The hazel 
abounds, and there are lilacs in the 
village of prodigious growth. 

As if by a miracle on July ist of 
each year Mackinac Island, the city, 
suddenly springs from the small popu- 
lation of the other ten months and for 
July and August becomes a busy me- 
tropolis of many thousand  inhabi- 
tants, while up and down its delight- 
ful paths and trails walk some of the 
most famous men and women of Am- 
erica who year after year spend their 
summer vacation amid the healthful 
and picturesque surroundings of this 
most famous American resort. 
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(Copyricut Proto sy Detroit Pusiisxinc Co.} ~ 


ROBERT G. MURPHY, JR. 


The great lake steamers call daily 
during the season at Mackinac Island, 
bringing thousands of visitors from 
heat-affiicted Chicago, St. Louis and 


Kansas City, where summer discon- 


fort drives away everyone who can af- 
ford to seek the coolness and comfort 
of Clover-Land’s resorts. 

The climate was once facetiously 
described by an officer stationed at 
Fort Mackinac as nine months of win- 
ter and three months of cool weather; 
and Marquette wrote that about this 
central point the three great lakes 
surrounding it “seem _ incessantly 
tossing ball at each other. For, no 
sooner has the wind ceased blowing 
from Lake Michigan than Lake Huron 
hurls back the gale it has received, 
and Lake Superior in its turn sends 
forth its blasts from another quarter, 
and thus the game is played from one 
to another.” The summer coolness, 
the breezes and the marvelously pure 
air with its invigorating tonic, have 
long attracted visitors, and the most 
convincing testimony to the health- 
giving qualities of the climate, as well 
as to the scenic attractions of the 
island, is afforded by the host of re- 
sorters who return to Mackinac year 
after year. 

The island is justly famed for its 
scenery. The heights command views 
of sea anc shore, ever changing with 
the varying lights and shades of the 
hours and the movements of passing 


The Picturesque Historical East Gateway to Cloverland 


ships. Well kept roads—thirty miles 
of them—lead in various directions 
from the village, through the woods, 
amid curious rock formations, now 
along the edge of the bluff with vistas 
of the lake, and again to some open 
outlook, whence the panorama is 
bounded only by the limitations of vi- 
sion. There are glens and ravines in- 
numerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; 
and delectable parks, whose clumps of 
shrubs and trees are so effectively ar- 
ranged that one at first thought cred- 
its the artistic effect to the skill of the 
landscape artist rather than to the ca- 
price of nature. 


The place names here are memor- 
ials of an historic past. “Mackinac” 
takes us back to Indian days; “St. 
Ignace” perpetuates the record of 
missionary endeavor under the regime 
of New France; “British Landing” 
and “Fort Holmes” recall the stirring 
events of the war of 1812. 

The old form of Mackinac was 
Michilimackinac, meaning “Great Tur- 
tle.” Michi (or Missi as the French 
wrote it), meaning great, enters into 
the composition of other names; 
Michigan, great water; Mississippi, 
great river. Marquette spelled it 
Michilimackinong, which is close to 
the Indian pronunciation, Michimma- 
kinang. The old legend is that once 
upon a time when the people were 
gathered on the shore, where now 
stands St. Ignace, to watch the rising 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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250,000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 — 


Per acre. Terms reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


|| J. M. LONGYEAR 


Marquette, Michigan 
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Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in tracts 
to”suit the purchasers 
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For Your Plowing Needs 


This Oliver brush breaker plow is exceptionally well suit- 
ed for plowing the rough, broken and root filled soil of 


newly cleared land. It has strength to withstand the hard 
usage. It will thoroughly turn the heavy virgin soil. 
Equipped with a strong dial hitch and furnished when de- 
sired with an easily operated forecarriage, this plow is 
adapted for horse or tractor use. 


We welcome the opportunity to serve you. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
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We Are on the Job 


The Prescott Company is taking 
prompt care of its customers’ 
orders, and every department of 
the big shops reflects the hum of 
industry. 

We are building saw mill machin- 
ery and mine pumps for particular 
customers in every part of the 
world. Every one knows this is 
one of the largest machinery 
plants in the northwest, and the 
users of Prescott machinery know 
it is also the best. 
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THE PRES@OTT Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


Marquette County's Good Roads 


and Scenery 
By GEORGE A. NEWETT, Editor Ishpeming Iron Ore 


quette County, Cloverland, Mich- 

igan, he will enjoy that which 
he may have anticipated in good 
roads as nowhere on his trip from 
Maine, California, Alabama, or Canada 
will he find better. 

Marquette county appreciating the 
value of better highways, began mak- 
ing them fifteen years ago and has 
been keeping at it ever since. A 
majority of its road commissioners are 
representatives of two of the great 
mining organizations in the county, 
and country and a most liberal, as 
well as practical, system of road con- 
struction has been adopted and ener- 
getically prosecuted. 

Marquette county now takes pride 
in having ready fine highways over 
which visitors may come and go as 
well as for the pleasure and prOne of 
its own people. 

The little sketch map herewith pre- 
sented shows the roads of the county 
and may be retained as reference by 


AY Nees the tourist comes to Mar- 


Beauty unsurpassed on this splendid Lake Side macadam highway 


those who plan on coming our way. 

From the south Marquette county 
may be reached from Escanaba at 
McFarland, on the eastern side, con- 
tinuing north by way of Carlshend, 
Skandia, to Marquette, and west from 
this point through Negaunee, Ishpem- 
ing, Champion and Michigamme on 
the way to the Michigan copper re- 
gion. Or a route may be taken lead- 
ing northwest from a point north of 
Cyr to Gwinn, Palmer, and on to 
Negaunee. Or a more easterly road 
can be taken through Delta and Dick- 
inson counties from Escanaba, strik- 
ing Marquette county near Witch 
Lake, thence to Republic and on to 
Humboldt, at which junction one may 
go east to the iron district or west to 
the copper country. And all over 
good roads. 


Marquette county is one of the most 


attractive portions of Cloverland, as 
well as of the great northwest. It 
has an area of about 1,000 square 
miles, is larger than the state of 
Rhode Island and every foot of it is 
interesting. In topography it. pre- 
sents a great variety of views, level 
plains, lofty, rugged hills approaching 
mountains in size, innumerable 
streams and inland lakes while 70 
miles of its eastern boundary is laved, 
or hammered by the waters of Lake 
Superior. It has thousands of acres 
of forests, made up of a gredt variety 
of wooded growth and containing 
deer, bear, wolves, foxes, beaver, 
snowshoe hares, grouse, and other 
wild life. Its waters hold speckled and 
rainbow trout, bass, pike, pickerel, 
perch and other fine food and game 
fish. 

Mile after mile of fine roads pass 
through these wonderful woods where 
ample shade is provided for the hot 
days and where many open spaces 


June, 1 


afford opportunity for camping. It 
an ever-changing scene, a panor 
of absorbing interest and beauty, — 

Every drop of water is good to 
drink. 


There are no poisonous snakes, and 
very few of any kind. 

Marquette city has Presque Islep a 
beautiful one, where wild deer, many 
of them, run at will. It is a beautiful 
town, with many attractive homes, 
great ore docks and many other at 
tractions. It’s on Lake Supérior, — 

Ishpeming, Negaunee, Gwinn, 
Princeton, Palmer, Republic are min- 
ing towns, models of their kind, the 
neatest and best-kept anywhere. 
Prizes are given by mining companies 
for the best-kept premises, vegetable 
gardens, vine planting and window 
box gardening. 

Lake Michigamme, at the western 
end of the county has 55 miles of 
shore line, 32 islands, a wonderful! 
gem with a wild wood setting. 

Marquette county is centrally locat. 
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ed in Cloverland, and has many his 
toric spots that will be of interest t) 
the visitor. It was here the first iro 
ore in the northwest was found an 
where the first iron blooms wer) 
made. It has, in addition to its mil) 
erals and timber, fine agricultural an 
grazing lands. It boasts the recor 
Holstein cow of America. Great La 
of sheep are being raised here. It ha 
a wonderful verde antfque marbl) 
quarry and a splendid climate. 

There are golf courses at Ishpemin 
and Negaunee. 

Come and mix with these gre) 
north woods, pure waters and climat) 
energy. 

And please, when you have finish¢ 
with it, put your camp fire out. Sav 
the woods for your future enjoymet| 

Any information concerning tl 
roads not herein contained may 1) 
had by addressing K. I. Sawyer, s 
perintendent of Marquette coun) 
road commission, Ishpeming, Mich 
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DULUTH, MINN. 


Thousands of Acres of Cut-Over Lands 


in Northeastern Minnesota 


Now available for grazing. Free grazing privilege this year. No better propo- 


sition in Greater Cloverland. Every tract is worthy of personal investigation. 


One solid block, containing locations 
from two sections up to two townships, 20 
miles from Duluth. Railroad and hard 
surface highway running through lands. 
Well watered by lakes and streams. Has 
been cut over several years, and there are 
large openings well set in blue grass and 
clover. This tract has sufficient grass for 
grazing several thousand sheep and cattle 
at once. 

Twenty thousand acres rolling lands, 
especially desirable for sheep lands, but 
also good. for cattle. Well watered. Rail- 
roads and highways running through lands. 


Commercial Club of Duluth, 


Has been cut over several years and is well 
grassed. 

Tract of 5,000 acres within seven miles 
of Duluth. Well opened up, with good 
grass. Plenty of water. This land is well 
adapted for general agriculture and raising 
hay. Much better than average grazing 
land. Within easy drive of Duluth market. 

Two 15,000-acre tracts of open land, few 
stumps. Almost like prairie. One tract for 
long lease; one for sale on easy terms. 
Ideal grazing now. Splendid hay land. 
Both tracts on railroad. 

Thirty thousand acres well watered and 


DULUTH, THE RAIL AND WATER GATEWAY TO THE 


W. I. PRINCE, Secretary 


drained. About one-half of this tract is 
good, high land, remainder merges into 
swampy area, but is suitable for cattle graz- 
ing. Reasonable prices and terms. On rail- 
road and good highways. 


Free grazing this year on any and all 
these tracts. 


These are a few of the choicest loca- 
tions for grazers which the Commercial 
Club of Duluth is now offering to the cattle 
and sheep men of the west. For further 
information, details and terms, address or 
call on the 


Duluth, Minn. 
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Some of the Best of Cloverland’s cut-over 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous iron belt 


) 


When visiting Cloverland do not fail to make a 
trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Cl ub 


IRON RIVER, MICHIGAN 
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The American Sheep Breeder 


and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. ‘ 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 


CLOVERLAND 


The Picturesque Historical East Gateway to Cloverlan 
(Continued from Page 23) 


sun, in the Manitou or February 
moon, they saw the island rise out of 
the lake before their astonished vi- 
sion. Seen from that point the con- 
tour of the island is that of a turtle, 
and this was the name they gave it. 


When the great glaciers from the 
north had melted away, and the wa- 
ters had subsided from the river and 
wounded land, Gitchi Manito descend- 
ed and took up his abode in the chapel 
of the pictured rocks, on the shore of 
Lake Superior. But his unruly ser- 
vant, the north wind, sweeping afar 
on the mighty lake, constantly intrud- 
ed upon the meditations of the divin- 
ity n his creviced abode, andthe thun- 
dering rollers shook the strong founda- 
tions of his dwelling. He soared aloft, 
and, poised on spreading pinions, he 
surveyed with telescopic eye the far- 
spread planet beneath; searching the 
beauty spots of earth for a place suit- 
ed to the habitation of a god; and 
sinking slowly. through the ambient 
air, he passed through the gray and 
rounded arch into the temple of the 
sugar loaf; there to reign in majesty 
over his red children for centuries to 
come. 

Indeed, for aught poor mortals can 


Arch rock on Mackinac Island 


tell, it was he who called the 
into being for his special purpose, [ 


fished over its very site? And th 
once upon a time a blinding fog | 
upon the straits for the space of th 


suns, and that when it arose, th 
loomed the island, full-panoplied 
beautiful, with all its trees and 
ers in bloom? . Surely it was then 
Great Spirit came. For a long 
the Indians durst not venture 
but at last they came timidly, 
canoes filled with wampum and o 
ings to propitiate the god, and h 
his new home. And he was gra 
unto them, and filled their waters - 
fish, and their hunting grounds 
game; he tipped the tongues of 
chiefs with silver, and made their 
riors unconquerable in battle. 
it was a golden age, until the y 
man came. 4 
Be it known to all pale-faces th; 
Gitchi Manito cannot abide the y 
men. Their scoffings and scorn 
their contempt for his ancient 
their ways of living, their fire-wat 
these things are not acceptable in h 
sight. So, with the coming of the B 
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New Buildings 


DORIS !. BOWSON, Secretary 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
Excellent Equipment 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses f 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Trainin 
‘Home Economics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 


Write for information and bulletin 


Splendid Faculty. 


JAMES H. KAYE, Presid 
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é~AMPING OUT!” 
A magic phrase 


CLOVERDTAND 


By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


of Menominee 


repeated in the 
mes of city folks, 
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Camping Out Is the Only Genuine, Complete Recreation 


fire place and 
real comfort. 
The natural en- 


enjoy 


ldom realized; a 
syeation longed for 
the tired business 
in; the only com- 
ste relaxation from 
>» eares of a busy 
wld; the health re- 
jyrative for the in- 
\lid, and physical re- 
rwal for the worn 
: body; the glory of 


> youth; the pleas- 
2 of the rural folk; 
> delight of all who 


re that which na- 
*e has given to 
yease the eye, rest 


t2 weary, and invig- 
dite brain and 
1iscle. 

‘There are places to 
poh a tent, or build 
2og hut or construct 
¢ modern bungalow 
1st anywhere beside 
¢geams and lakes and 
pches of woods in 
i> thickly populated 
ctricts of the coun- 
t, but real “camping 
a:’ can not be ex- 


vironments which 
make Cloverland such 
an ideal place _ for 
camping out are their 
accessibility by rail 
or improved highways. 
and their proximity to 
camp supply _ bases. 
Nowhere in the world 
may a camping party 
be so completely iso- 
lated from civilization 
and yet so near to it, 
as in Cloverland, for 
the former domain of 
the red man has been 
disturbed only here 
and there where the 
wealth of nature has 
been especially attrac- 
tive to man, leaving 
vast areas of virgin 
forest still predomin- 
ating. There are dis- 
tricts where campers 
may plunge deep into 
the woods over trails 
or unblazed_ routes, 
carrying packs for a 
distance of 25 or 30 
miles, but such long, 


jcienced and enjoyed 
util one has sought 
gsecluded place in 


An ideal permanent summer camp in Cloverland 


t; natural forests far 
‘ym the habitation of man, away 
m hurrying pleasure seekers, re- 
‘te from the danger of trespassing 
vn private property. Then, and 
/y then, in the silence of the un- 
Ioken forestsavefor cry of strange 
Eds or swish of the trees rocked to 
1 fro by the breeze, the sky and 


trizon a mottled vision through a 
| 


Cloverland abounds in hundreds, 
yes thousands of such “camping out” 
places as the city man and woman 
have dreamed of, as writers endeavor 
to picture with pen and artists try to 
portray. They may be found most 
anywhere—just off the splendid high- 
ways that thread their way through 
forests, farming sections, the great 


A nice string to bring back to camp 


C1opy of leaves and branches, with 
t, star covered heavens a blanket at 
nht, may one know what it means 
t “camp out.” Whether camping in 
tt or cabin, here the great outdoors 
Deals more strongly than ever and 
0: is prone to get from under all 
Cer and enjoy in full nature’s own 
ee 


sheep and cattle ranches on the cut- 
over land, the iron and copper mining 
regions, villages and cities where new 
born industries are feeding the arter- 
ies of commerce. 

The whole Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan is replete with pretty trout 
streams, and lakes that abound with 
fish of all kinds—trout, black bass, 


After the fishing season, then the big game 


tiresome trips are un- 
necessary to gain the 
enjoyment of all the 
wildness sought in 


wall-eyed pike, perch, crappies, sun- 
fish, and last but not least, the mighty 
king of the finny tribe, the huge, 
powerful muskalonge. 

In the fall of the year there is an 
abundance of big and little game, 
with portions of the fishing season 
still open, so that most any period 
of the year, is a good time to camp out 
except during the winter months, and 
even then some of the hardy adven- 
turers like to snowshoe to their 


cabins, pile the logs high in the big 


— 


camping out. Go only 
a few feet off any one of the high- 
ways and revel with nature. 

The forests and streams and lakes 
of Cloverland invite campers, all that 
nature has to lay at the feet of the 
pleasure and recreation seeker ex- 
tends a welcome, and all that is asked 
in return for an outing in the forests 
of Cloverland, is that campers be 
careful with fire, and be sure that all 
fire is out before breaking camp. 

Always put out your camp fire and 
help preserve the forests. 


. 


Unequalled 
for 
Endurance! 


There’s a Gould for Your Car that 
you can rely on, not merely because it is 
made by builders of batteries for battle- 
ships and submarines, but because relia- 
bility is a generation—old characteristic 
in Gould Storage Batteries. 


Unmatched for durability and long, sus- 
tained capacity. Delivers maximum serv- 
ice on the car and requires least care. 


Free Battery Inspection to all motor- 
ists, at any time, at any of the Andrae- 
Gould Service Stations. They can supply 
you with a Gould Battery of correct size 
for any make of car, 


—the Battery with the Dreadnaught Plates 
Endorsed by U.S. and Allied Naval Authorities 


Service Stations in Cloverland 


Auto Garage, Manistee, Mich. 
Boyne City Garage & Sales Co., 
Boyne City, Mich. 


Grapel Auto Co., Spalding, Mich. 


Klinglund’s Garage, Negaunee, 
Mich. 
Munising Motor Co., Munising, 
Mich. 
Peterson Motor Co., Menominee, 
Mich. 


Publie Garage Co., Calumet, Mich. 
Publie Service Co., Ironwood, Mich. 
Richard Simon, Norway, Mich. 

Wood Bros, Co., Charlevoix, Mich. 


JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 


Ed. Brimmer, Hart, Mich. 
Ed. D. Cuff, Hancock, Mich. 
Economy Light Co., Escanaba, 
Mich. 
Gladstone Auto Sales Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 
Iron Range Lt. & Pwr. Co., Iron 
River, Mich. 
“Electrical and 
Auto Accessory 
Distributors 


for the Northwest’ 


“The House 
That Satisfies” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Why Wisconsin Leads in the Production 


T LEAST 190 tons of water, as 

much as 100 good sized draft 

horses would weigh, are neces- 
sary to produce 46% bushels of oats. 
That was Wisconsin’s average acre 
yield last year. Incidentally, or rather 
very significantly it was the highest 
oat production of any state, including 
the states that irrigate. Several 
counties in the newer cut-over land 
district as well as others in the sou- 
thern part of the state obtained 51 
bushels. 

Wisconsin does not irrigate. The 
states irrigating grew less oats per 
acre. The excess production common- 
ly credited them will not cover the 
additional expense of preparing the 
land and cost of irrigating. Simply 
for information let us examine their 
system of supplying water. The fact 
that the oat crop covers the entire 
surface of land restricts methods 
which can safely be used for irriga- 
tion. It must be irrigated by some 
form of flooding or small furrows in 
which the grain can grow. The prac- 
tice commonly followed consists in 
running little ditches over the sur- 
face without other direction than is 
given by the irrigator with his shovel. 
He may be all day, several of them, 
or all night at the job. After irrigat- 
ing heavy soils may puddle and bake 
when exposed to sun and wind. In 
certain seasons this flooding aggra- 
vate trouble from rust. 

In many irrigated districts large 
areas of land contain injurious quanti- 
ties of alkali salts. When fully tak- 
en up by the oat plant alkali serious- 
ly affects its nutrition. Some actu- 
ally destroy the plant tissue making 
it necessary to continually apply 
gypsum as dressing for the soil to 
change the alkali to a less injurious 
salt. With the presence of over one- 
half of one per cent of alkali in the 
top soil at seeding time it is impos- 
sible to secure a uniform stand of 
oats. Where this amount of alkali 
exists .the heads do not fill well. 
Water from main irrigating canals 
seeps through the soil to lower lying 
fields and upon evaporation leaves 
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Sheep and Cattle for Sale 


I have several thousand head of 
breeding ewes and feeding lambs to 
sell. This string of sheep are all 
young and in good shape to ship. I 
can sell you the kind that will 
make you money. 


I also have several hundred head 
of good young Herefords for sale. 
A good lot of steers, one and two 
years old, that is just right to put 
on your grass or in your feed lots 
and make money. This is all well 
bred stuff. We always send the 
best we have when shipping on or- 
‘yale And send a shipper with 
them. 


For further information and 
prices, write 


C. R. Pursell 


Elmo, Mo., R. F. D. No. 1 
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CLOVERLAND 


By B. G. PACKER, of Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


A typieal field of oats 


alkali. There’s more to irrigating 
than simply turning on water or what 
you read in‘ the promoter’s pamphlet. 

No section of our country enjoys 
perfect growing conditions. None is 
free from possible damage to crops by 
unfavorable weather or insects. But 
it rains in Wisconsin. It always will. 
There is no alkali. The state receives 
one hundred and eighteen billion tons 
of water from the clouds every year. 
Figure it out yourself, 35,000,000 acres 
in the state, 43,560 square feet in an 
acre, a cubic foot of water weighing 
62.4 pounds and 30 inches annual rain- 
fall. Thus the Badger farmer with 
80 acres has distributed over his 
fields more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons without leading it around 
with a hoe. 

Oats require a greater supply of 
moisture than corn or wheat. It de- 
pends more upon seasonal conditions 
than most grains. In Wisconsin the 
largest rainfall descends just before 
and during the season of greatest 
growth. May, June and July average 
72 degrees in temperature and 12 
inches in rainfall for the three 
months. 

This means 1350 tons of water fall- 
ing on an acre the first period and 
3,300 during the year. One cannot 
over-estimate the value of right distri- 
bution of rain during those’ three 
months. Certainty of that rather 
than total rainfall is the factor insur- 
ing an abundant oat harvest. 

Evaporation of water from soil de- 
pends upon heat, character of land, 
method of handling, and crops grown. 
‘Coarse sand soils even with the above 
amount of moisture may fail to pro- 
duce satisfactorily. In dry and heat- 
ed sections of western plains the sun 
is especially active in taking up 
moisture wherever it can get it, from 
the soil and from the plants them- 
selves. This may mean removal of 
moisture from the plants above 
ground faster than it can be supplied 
by the roots. High summer temper- 
atures result in rapid evaporation and 
blight and rust in oats. This cuts 


840 Acre Farm For Sale 


Soil as rich as the Valley of the Nile—Douglas county, Superior red 


elay soil. 


Buildings completely equipped that would cost $12,000. 

Big barns, silo, good house and on good hard road to the fast cities 
of Superior and Duluth, with a population of about 175,000. 

Four hundred acres under cultivation, 100 acres more that can be 


easily cleared for cultivation—fenced and cross-fenced. Balance in pas- 
ture. More cut-over land can be secured adjoining. 
This is am ideal headquarters for a large ranch. R. R. station on 
edge of the farm. 
If you want a bargain and a money-making, crop-producing farm, 


write today for description and price. 


Also have some smaller farms. 


H. A. JOHNSON 


210 Board of Trade (Douglas County) SUPERIOR, WIS. 


down the yield. Because of moderate 
summer temperatures in Wisconsin 
there is distinctly less evaporation 
than in regions of scant rainfall and 
excessive heat. 

In irrigated sections of the far west 
with little moisture and intense heat 
there is danger that oat heads or 
panicles blast and turn white before 
grain is fully developed and while 
leaves are still green. When af- 
fected in this way a large portion of 
the oat shatters to the ground before 
and during harvest. 

High degree of intensity of light 
is no advantage to the oat plant. 
The light at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing or four in the afternoon is as 
bright as the plant can utilize. 

It is true varieties of oats have 
been developed for southern states 
that present fair yield but weight per 
measured bushel and proportion of 
meat to hull in kernel is less than in 
varieties developed in Wisconsin. 
Again it is a matter of cimate. In 
the south the kernel is enclosed in an 
inflated husk while in the north it is 
compact. A measured bushel of the 
former may weigh only half as much. 
That yield of oats per acre is larger 
in more northern states than in 
southern states is shown in the follow 
ing ten year average taken from the 
Agricultural Year Book for 1917: 


TROL DAG NESE yen seals Meet aes a cums C 35.8 bu. 
\WACTSOh 14 bie eleemipding ofr race & 35.4 bu 
LEN De SO SBI IOC Se toe S 35.0 bu 
INIITMIES OUR to ac ore oR oars olathe one 32.0 bu 
LTEONUR Ais: coke ste. © <xsreuaeieter nate 31.0 bu 
Twelve southern states..... 21.2 bus 


The climatic conditions of our 
country are fixed and will remain 
fixed. Oats for feed or seed purposes 
reach their highest perfection in such 
temperatures as prevails in upper 
Wisconsin. 

The average hours of daylight per 
year in northern Wisconsin is 4,468, 
a total that diminishes upon approach- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. There is a 
good average of bright sunshine. The 


of Oats 


June, 


regions of greatest cloudy weather 
the United States are the St, 
rence Valley and Puget Sound distr 
North-central Wisconsin is credij 
with a daily summer average of 
hours from sunrise to sunset. 1] 
is two hours longer than at WN 
Orleans. 

As has been touched upon above} 
ripening period is a critical one 
the oat plant. At that time it 
drawing heavily on moisture and pa 
ing through a wonderful trans 
tion. Sugars and the substan 
call protein are changing to star 
If this process is interrupted by | 
dry weather there is trouble ahe; 
The plant is starving. You c¢ 
it as you walk through the 
Instead of a rich golden col 
plant presents a pale and sickly 
pearance. q 

The comparative amount of star 
and protein in the kernel d 
upon the stage of growth wh 
plant is cut. The more mature 
greater the amount of starch and) 
lower the amount of protein. A 
this starch substance is what { 
grower is after. a 

We have taken so much space 
discussing the relation of climate 
oat growing because of the striki 
record made by Badger farmers 
year and because next to forage | 
and corn it is the most importa 
product grown on Wisconsin 
It gives our dairymen feed not to 
obtained from other plants in sim 
proportions. It more _ closely 
proaches a balanced ration for co 
and horses than any other cereal 


The state and branch experim 
stations of Wisconsin have gij 
iJ 


ai 


great service to our growers in 
oping varieties of oats out-produc 
common sorts. Handsome yields of 
to 100 bushels an acre are oft 
tained with the pedigreed strai 
only high yielders but high sell 
for seed. i 
In the Wisconsin Experiment 
ciation the state has an unrivalled 
ciety of 2,000 members, crop gro 
who have taken work at the co 
of agriculture. These trained di 
utors form the connection b 
the scientist who develops a 
man who produces in the field. 
The farm and state press, s 
spection service of the state 
ment of agriculture, experimen 
the soils department of the uni 
cooperation of seed houses, the 
of the state fair, publicity of — 
state bankers’ association, effort 
county agricultural represen 
these and other agencies public 
private appreciate the benefit to 
state of a larger oat production 
are actively working to that end. 


] 


7 
1] 
11! 


The Hurley Miner reports that 
County, Wisconsin, went over 
in the Fifth Liberty Loan in one 
after the drive started. The 2 
ment for the county was $100,000. 
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We Have Cut the Timber 


from Thousands of Acres of 
Good Agricultural Lands 


which has opened up country now producing 


Thousands of Tons of Wild Grasses 


BLUE GRASS 
CLOVER 
TIMOTHY 
BLUE JOINT 


We propose that this fodder shall be used 


We are presenting this pasture to the stockmen 
of the West through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth on such a liberal basis as to demonstrate 


conclusively the mutual benefits to be derived 


in the utilization of these lands for the raising 


of Live Stock. | 


For Further Information Address 


NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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CLOVERLAND 


Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 5 


cents a word for each insertion. Copy for the Cloverland Bargains 


column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 


cation in the current issue. 


Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 


erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


REPUTATION SEEDS — For northern 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 


gardens and farms. Also flowers. and for “The Albert Dickinson Company” 
plants for all occasions. Duluth Floral brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
Co., Duluth, Minn. and stock feeds. 
FOR SALE—3,000 acres sheep’ ranch FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

proposition in Presque Isle county, lands suitable for grazing or general 
Michigan; well grassed; watered by three farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
small lakes; easily cleared; 80% of soil Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
guaranteed productive; 7 miles from De-~ ties. For information write, Land De- 
troit and Mackinac railroad. One dol- partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
lar an acre down; balance can be paid America, Marquette, Michigan. 
with clover seed crops. _ Price $10 an acre. FOR SALE—80 acre farms of good land, 
John G, Krauth, Millersburg, Mich. 10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Duroc-Jersey horses, two cows, chickens, implements; 

pigs. One boar and three sows born small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
March 12, at $20 each. Orders will be balance. A chance for the man of small 
taken for five pure bred Duroc-Jersey means to get a start in farming and own 
pigs born May 9, for delivery when two his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 
months old. William J. Weston, proprie- Co., Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
tor, Oak Ridge Dairy, Bessemer, Mich. Minn., or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 


FOR SALE 
over land, 
cleared; 3% 


600 acres, solid body cut-~ 
good soil, majority easily 
miles from county seat, close 


to good road. Reasonable price and 
terms. Also numerous other bargains. 
For full particulars write. McGovern 
Land Company, Florence, Wis. 


FOR SALB—120 acre farm on macadam 
road, five miles east of Manistique, 
Mich. 100 acres cleared, 5 acres orchard, 


fenced. New 11l-room house with base- 
ment and furnace. House cost $3,600 to 
build five years ago. Frame barn 30x60; 
28 head of cattle; 4 horses; harness; 
sleighs, wagons; truck; binder; and other 


farm machinery and tools. Crops in this 
year comprise 35 acres oats, 6 acres wheat, 


2 acres peas, 5 acres potatoes, 2 acres 
corn, 2 acres rutabagas, 22 acres hay. 
This is one of the best farms in School- 
craft county. Ground level. Will be sold 
complete with all equipment and this 
Season’s crops for $12,000 half cash, bal- 
ance on terms to suit with interest at 
6 per cent. Write to, William S. Crow, 


Agent; Care First National Bank, Manis- 
tique, Mich. 
FOR SALE 


Site for stock yards second 


to none; four railroads; short run on 
stone road to Detroit, Toledo, Adrian, 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, and Monroe. Will 
not be long when Northern Michigan will 


grow the stock and Northern Indiana and 


Ohio and Southern Michigan will finish 
them. Write, E. A. Rogers, Dundee, 
Mich. 

FOR SALHE—Any part of 100,000 acres 
stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 


Company, Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 
bargains in tracts of 160 up to 50,000 
acres. Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
Wis. 
INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 
want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 


terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menoms 
inee, Mich. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS—Our men 
being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner, Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE 520 acre farm, all cleared 
with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 


big house farm implements: 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop. 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 
WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 
to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 


ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu. 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 

GRAZING TRACTS—Iron County, Michi- 
_ gan in the heart of Michigan’s famous 
iron belt and pasture land, offers splendia 
opportunities to live stock men ana 


settlers. For detail information write to 
Secretary Commercial Club, Iron River, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 
g00d soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Clevelana- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Land Dep’t. Negaunee, 
Michigan, ; 


Wis. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—Write _ to 


Citizens’ Mutual Auto Insurance Co., 
Howell, Mich. ee 
FOR SALE—Any portion of 1,000,000 


acres of hardwood cut-over land,plenty 
of water in streams and lakes; every 
acre suitable for sheep and cattle graz- 
ing, or may be cleared and made into 
good productive farms. Prices $10 to $20 


an acre. No land agents, no commis- 
sions. Write or call on, Daniel Reid, 
chairman county board of supervisors, 


Hurley, Wis., official representative for 
Iron County, Wisconsin, board of super- 
visors. 
RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 
terms, and condition of cut-over land 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 


Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
Secretary Commercial Club, Duluth, 
Minn. 
CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 
1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in. 
spection by grazers. settlers and home 
seekers. Address, Charles E. Chipley, 
Secretary Civic & Commercial Associa- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25,000 acres cut-over land in 


the very heart of Cloverland, Alger 
county, on very easy and liberal terms. 
Address, Chatham-Trenary Land Co., 


Marquette National Bank building, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy, live stock, 
truck gardening, grain, root crop and 
general farm land. Your choice of 400,- 


000 acres. For terms write to I. Steph- 


enson Company Trustees, Wells, Michi- 
gan. 
FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 


the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—235,000 acres cut-over land 

in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 
easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., or Oconto 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Grazing and farming lands, 
lake lots for summer homes; in the 
beautiful lake region of Vilas and Iron 
counties in Northern Wisconsin. Full 
particulars upon request. William Ss. 
Carpenter, Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Improved farms, some with 

stock and machinery; good soil ana 
residences; 80 to 400 acres; on good roads 
near Merrill, Wis. Also cut-over land at 
bargain prices. Address, Thomas Fun- 
nell, Tomahawk, Wis. 


FOR SALE—320 acre stock farm, 4% 
miles from Crookston, 3 miles to $1,000,- 


000 state experiment farm; 140 acres 
cultivated, 80 pasture, balance hay. 
Price $70. J. F. Creamer, Crookston, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—72 quarter sections highly 
improved land, Benson county, N. D.; 
fine soil, most all in crops. Good schools, 
churches, good water, close to town. 
Prices $25 to $52.50 an acre. Bring your 
friends. William Bridgett, Northwestern 
Wholesale & Retail Land Co., 912 Ply- 
mouth building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Best snap in Montana; 640 

acres all newly fenced; 620 acres till- 
able; 170 acres winter wheat; 38 acres 
rye; crops in fine condition; quarter mile 
to railroad station, 24 miles to town of 
100,000 population; good well, buildings, 
machinery; practically your own price 
and terms, as owner is forced to sell. 
Ted Anderson, Three Forks, Mont. 


FOR SALE—120 acre farm at Thorpe, 
Wis.; one of the best farms in Clark 
county; with or without stock and tools; 


all good buildings. Buy direct from’ 
owner. oars: Paul Hoffman, Thorpe, 
Wis.,> dtd. 


The Famous “Cloverland Trail” 


By HENRY 
za) LOVERLAND TRAIL,” the trunk 
G highway traversing the entire 
length of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan from east to west, a dis- 
tance of more than 300 miles, passes 
through miles and miles of virgin for- 
est in Iron and Gogebic counties. <A 
splendid gravel road, smooth and 
hard as the old turn-pikes of the cen- 
tral and eastern states, winds through 
this heritage of nature over hills and 
into valleys, crossing and recrossing 
numerous trout streams with an occa- 
sional glimpse of a beautiful lake, the 
quiet bathing pools for deer; through 
densely shaded stretches of awe in- 
spiring silence, for the ax of man has 
never touched this enormous tract 
of timber save for the blazed trail 
that connects the east and west of 
Cloverland. 

The magnificant timber lining 
either side of the trail forms an arch 
way of verdure the entire distance, 
the shafts of sunlight piercing the 
leafy canopy forming fantastic pic- 
tures and net-work of shadows over 
the smooth, white surface of the road. 
Without exception, tourists have ap- 
plauded and sung the praises for this 
unusual scene. 

There is scarcely a habitation with- 
in miles of this section of Cloverland 
Trail, the unbroken forest being so 
isolated from transportation that lum- 
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A. PERRY 


izing the appointment of a board 0 
park trustees, to do this importan 
work. The resolution was adopter 
and the board was organized with th 
direct idea of preserving beauty spot; 
along Cloverland Trail and enlargins 
the county park at Lake Gogebic, Thi 
attempt to preserve the uncut forest; 
along the entire trail was the natura 
consequence, and the movement ha; 
extended until all of Cloverland anc 
the state has become interested an¢ 
it bids fair to meet with success, — 
Mr. Madson is supported in his idec 
of making a public park out of Glo 
verland Trail by such eminent author 
ities as the Hon. Frank F. Rogers 
State Highway Commissioner, and the 
Hon. William Kelly, of Vulcan, chair 
man of the Public Domain Commis 
sion. U 
Mr. Rogers says: ri 
“Inasmuch as the road between Iror 
River and Bessemer passes through 
many miles of unbroken forest ex 
cept for the four rod width or righ 
of way which has been cleared out | 
make room for the splendid grave} 
road which has not been completed 
I know of no place in the state where 
a natural park could be had for gc 
small an investment. If we could 
look ahead for fifty years, I feel sure 
we would appreciate the importance 
of preserving more of our beautifu) 


The elements felled this big tree 


bermen and settlers alike have shun- 
ned it; but now, with a splendid road- 
way through it the magestic trees 
are inviting the lumbermen and it is 
only a question of a few years—per- 
haps three or four—when an army of 
woodsmen will be sent to invade the 
sanctity of nature’s endowment and 
leave nothing but stumps and slash- 
ings along this picturesque highway. 
To avert this calamity a movement 
has been inaugurated to preserve the 
timber and natural scenery along the 
Cloverland Trail from [ron River to 
Ironwood through purchase by Iron 
and Gogebic counties, aided by the » 
state, and retain the primeval borders 
of the trail as a park. 

Gogebic county made the venture of 
owning and operating a public park 
some few years ago, and the experi- 
ment has been a splendid success, the 
spot picked out on the south shore of 
Lake Gogebic being congested every 
Sunday with tourists and home folks. 
To relieve this congestion it was sug- 
gested that the county purchase 
tracts along Cloverland Trail where 
trout streams cross the road and turn 
them into county parks. Then the 
big idea developed—that of keeping 
all the virgin forest along the trail 
from Ironwood to Iron River as the 
grand show place of the Upper Penin- 
sula. 

Frank H. Madson, supervisor from 
the first ward in Bessemer, the prime 
mover in the county park enterprise, 
presented a resolution to the county 
board of supervisors last year, author- 


.ject was placed under way, and 


and man made it into a bridge 


forests.” > | 

Mr. Kelly gave Mr. Madson his un 
qualified approval and a suggestior 
for negotiating the great enterpris¢ 
in the following language: 5 

“IT agree with you that action shoult 
be taken without delay and I sugges! 
that you take up the matter with ont 
or two men in the different countie; 
to call a meeting for the purpose 0 
forming an association for the pre! 
servation of the original forests on tht 
road from Iron River to Ironwood 
When the association is formed i 
should appoint a committee to securé 
options on the lands from the owner 
to run for ninety days after the nex’ 
regular session of the Legislature ad 
journs. If options covering practi 
ly all of the line of road, where the 
forests are, are obtained the associa 
tion could then exert its influences 
upon the members of the Legislature 
I am sure you will have no difficult) 
in getting the support of the influen 
tial people of all of the western pa 
of the Upper Peninsula.” 


the hope of every tourist who 
passed through this long lane of 
ural beauty and the hope of all Clo 
land that the great stretch of fo: 
just as nature planted, nourished 
preserved it, will be retained for 
benefit of the present and future 
erations, a modern avenue bord 
on either side with the richest al 
most beautiful gifts that have DP 
bestowed upon mankind. 
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Here Is Where They Successfully Wintered 8,000 Sheep In Cloverland. There Is Summer Grazing for Millions of Western Sheep Here. 


FREE Service and Information on 
q 


You can get a suitable ranch tract of cut-over on the balance—price $7.50 to $20.00 per acre. 
land, if you do not have a dependable range now Here is an opportunity. 
—Cloverland has 30,000,000 acres. Remember, this land will make farms some 
You state your needs in a letter to Mr. Charles day. lt.is only-one.night’s ride from. Chicago. 
R. Hutcheson, Editor of Cloverland Magazine, and No drought, no long hauls to markets, and the in- 
you will find what you want. He located over creased value will make you a fortune. 
fifty stockmen in Cloverland. They are all sat- Don’t wait until some one else has taken up all 
) isfied. He has been out west—understands the es- these introductory offers for them—the land will 
sentials for sheep and cattle ranches here as well be higher—get in on the ground floor. 
as in other parts of the United States. Many of If you need a new range, write today. This 
the ranchmen from the west will not sell their magazine’s editor will tell you where to come, 
| properties secured here for twice what it will cost after you have stated your desires. 
them, for they got in on the ground floor. Write to Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, 
| There are about 50 more ideal tracts of from Michigan. 
two sections to 25,000 acres ready for inspection If you are not interested, do you know of any- 
_—first year free grazing—at least ten years time one who might be? 


il 


4 Address CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor 


ANDREWS BUILDING Cloverland 2agazine MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


2,050 Montana Ewes Shipped to Cloverland the First of April and Are About Lambed Out Now. They Are Doing Fine and the Owners Are Happy. Grass 
|] Always Green; No Poisonous Weeds. Good Water and Lambs a Month Old Weigh 30 Pounds. 
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Soil Preparation, Seed Selection and Treatment for Potatoes 


HE climate of the Upper Penin- 

sula of Michigan is particularly 

well suited for the production of 
the potato. It seems that the most 
favored sections in any part of the 
country are too cool for the growing 
of corn. Heat and moisture are the 
limiting factors of a large production 
of potatoes. Countries of cool and 
moist climate give the highest aver- 
age yield of potatoes of any section 
where they are grown. Our average 
rainfall during the six months begin- 
ning with May is an average of bet- 
ter than three inches per month, and a 
summer drouth is an exception rather 
than the rule. 

The advice formerly given “Go 
West, young man” from the worn out 
soils of the east, has h ad a very bad 
effect on Old Country system of keep- 
ing up fertility of the soil. New vir- 
gin soils of high fertility have been 
about exhausted. Methods of farming 
suited to the new s ettler on these fer- 
tile soils will be changed to methods 
of increasing yields and soil conserva- 
tion. 

Soil. 

The soil for potatoes should be well 
supplied with organic matter (roots, 
manure, weeds, etc.), well drained, 
preferably a sandy or clay loam soil 
for the best crops. A clover sod that 
has been well manured the previous 
summer or in the fall makes an ex- 
cellent seed bed. The seed bed on 
any soil should be loose and porous 
so that the tubers may have a chance 
to grow normally. Manure helps to 
hold sandy soil together and con- 
serves the water supply.Manure helps 
to keep heavy: soil loosened up, allow- 
ing a loose porous condition so that 
air gets in and prevents soil from get- 
ting water clogged and heavy or 
cloddy. Fall-plow heavy soils, and 
spring plow light soils. 

Plow to a depth of seven or eight 
inches unless shallow plowing has 


CLOVERLAND 


By J. W. WESTON, 


of Upper 


Peninsula Experiment Station 


Use of acid phosphate on right—none on left 


been practiced before, then turn only 
an inch of the new soil. This new 
soil needs to be aired out and mixed 
thoroughly with the other top soil. 
If sod is spring plowed, it is well 
to disk it before plowing as _ this 
breaks up the sod into small pieces 
that will pack together better and 
favor the supply of sub-soil (capil- 
lary) water coming up near the sur- 
face where the roots of the potato 
plant can reachit. As soon as plowed 
double disk as soon as workable. If 
clover sod is not available, top dress 
with well rotted manure and disk in 
thoroughly before manure has time to 
dry out. Well rotted manure is not as 
apt to cause scab as fresh manure. 


DISCRIMINATING candy lovers prefer MILADY 
CHOCOLATES on account of their unvarying ex- 
cellence and goodness. 


AMERICAN CANDY CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Makers of REX Brand Confections 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


Keep ground harrowed with spike 
toothed or spring toothed h arrow un- 
til plants are appearing above the 
ground, in order to: 1. Keep down 
weeds, 2. Save moisture, 3. Lib- 
erate plant food, and 4. Maintain 
general healthy soil conditions. These 
principles hold good for the care of 
the crop until the vines cover the 
ground and cultivation is stopped for 
the season. 
Rotation. 

Conditions of soil seed and markets 
influence the grower as to the best 
method that will give him the most 
profitable results. The general prac- 
tice, however, in this section where 
digging comes so near freezing wea- 
ther that the grain crops grown are 
principally sown in spring. Potatoes 
being followed by oats generally, al- 
though spring wheat and barley are 
being introduced now that small mills 
make it possible to feed (on the farm) 
these home grown feeds. Oats and 
peas for silage and emergency hay 


crops are also working into the rota-. 


tion. The spring grains are usually 
seeded in with clovers and grass seed 
mixtures for hay so that rotation is 
steadily increasing along this line. 

1. Potatoes or other roots. 

2. Oats, wheat, barley (oafs and 
peas) fall rye seeded to clover in 
spring. Spring rye. 

3. Clover. 

4, Clover. 


Manures. 


The value of farm manures is much 
more appreciated in Europe, especial- 
ly in France, according to the letters 
and stories from the boys “over there,” 
than they are in this country. Lieut. 
E. K. Sales, 32nd. Division office 
of Division Vet. A. P. O. writes 
“not a bit of fertilizer is wast- 
ed, they catch the water from the 
eaves of the barn, pass it through the 
manure pile, catch it in a cistern un- 
derneath, then pump it out into a tank 
on acart and haul it to the fields 
where it is spread by means of a 
sprinkler attachment” 

Manure is of value, ist. by adding 
plant food to the soil, 2nd., loosens 
and allows air to pass through the 


VACATION CRUISE 


Via. Great Lakes Transit Corporation Steel Steamers “Octorara,”’ “Juniata,” 
Sailing every three days from Duluth, calling at Houghton, Sault | 
Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. 


VISIT NIAGARA FALLS 


The best and cheapest way to travel and on the finest steamers in the world. 
ORCHESTRA—DANCING. Meals and berth included in fare. 


“Tionesta”’ 


tion today. Address 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


General Offices, Marine Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


at Houghton or Duluth. 


soil, besides its water holding ability; 
3rd, the action of manure in decay 
liberates also the insoluble plant fo 
of the soil, and 4th, makes conditio 
favorable for the greater activity o 
beneficial bacteria. Manure is not a 
balanced fertilizer and should haye 
added to it 50 pounds of acid phos 
phate foreach tontomake it a com 
plete fertilizer. This will tend to pre 
vent plants growing all to tops wher 
too much manure has been applied. 


Cultivation. ; 

After potatoes are planted seven 
to ten days, the field should be go 
over with a spike toothed or sp 
toothed harrow. Drag with the ro 
and follow in another week by c¢ 
dragging. This will keep the we 
down and the soil well mulched a: 
in good condition. If vou need 
hill your potatoes begin early. ] 
first cultivation is fine; as soon as the 
potatoes are up, so as to follow the 
row, go through with a double culti- 
vator with wings off, or single cult 
vator with flanges set, and cover po 
toes one and a half to two inches w 
loose dirt. This will cover and 
the weeds and the potatoes will co 
right along. Deep close cultivati 
should be done early when plants a 
small so as to avoid root pruning late 
in the season when plants are lar 
or at “critical period’ in plant lif 
when in blossom and setting tubers 
the time in the plant’s life when it 
needs all its vitality and support of a 
complete root system. 

A broad flat hill made early in the 
season for drainage is the best. Fre 
quent shallow cultivations throughout — 
the season until the vines cover the 
ground will give the best crop. 

Seed Potatoes. 

Good seed should be free from 
ease, true to type and free from v 
ety mixtures. Medium sized, five 
eight ounces are more likely to be dis- 
ease free than small seed. Small po- 
tatoes usually. develop in weak grow- 
ing or diseased hills, so that the grow- 
er risks success to his own crop 
using small seed without knowing 
producing ability. Potato plants 
jured by an early frost and tubers no 
fully developed are satisfactory 
seed purposes. Frosted tubers sho 
be placed in sunlight to see if sprouts 
will grow. If many sprouts fail to 
grow and those that do show a slow 
weak growth, other seed should be 
secured. 
Standardize and Grow Green Moun- 

t.ain Potatoes Because. 

1. They mature medium early (10 
days to 2 weeks before Rurals.) 

2. They are of fine quality. = 

3. They do not grow hollow. 

4. They are good producers. . 

5. They are adapted to the majori- 
ty of potato soils in the Upper Penin- © 
sula of Michigan. 

6. They have a high starch conte 
making them good cookers. 

7. They can be _ popularized 
made uniform throughout the Up 
Peninsula. 

8. They will encourage the forn 
tion of cooperative growing and sh 
ping exchanges. We can unite 
the Michigan Potato Exchange, Cad il- 
lac, Mich. 

Which Will Tend. 

1. To create interest in better 
seed, true to name and free from dis 
ease. 

2. To determine variety adap 


Make reserva- 


bs 
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tions through variety tests in all parts 
of the peninsula, 

8. To encourage seed certification 
through field inspection. 

4. To develop interest in potato 
contests and exhibitions. 

5. To develop a standard for mar 
ket requirements by more careful 
grading and picking. 

6. To increase consumption of po- 
tatoes through better eating qualities. 

7. To make Cloverland Green 
Mountain potatoes known on the gen- 
eral market. 

8. To secure a maximum price for 
potatoes grown. 

Green Mountain potatoes on New 
York market during 1917-18, from Nov. 
8, 1917 to May 7, 1918, varied from 
20c to 26c, or an average of 18c per 
bushel above general market of round 
white potatoes. Average yield of 
'Green Mountains at the Upper Penin- 
sula Experiment Station, Chatham, 
1916, 318 bu. per A., average yield 
of Rurals. 1916, 301 bu. per acre. 1917, 
'200.4 bushels per acre, average yield 
of Rurals. 1917, 161 bushels per acre. 
' Green sprouting or placing potatoes 
‘in light for a couple of weeks at least 
before planting develops one or more 
f short, heavy, tough green sprouts. The 
plants from such seed will come up 
much quicker than seed not allowed to 
develop their sprouts in this way. The 


.of the early growth gained and will 
‘mature their crop that much earlier, 
besides yielding better, and being 
‘more vigorous in their early growth. 


Date of Planting. 


One of the several important. fac- 
.tors in potato production in Clover- 
‘land is the time of planting. Experi- 
ments by a number of men have 
‘demonstrated the necessity of early 
‘planting if the largest yields are to 
/be secured. Mr. Nicolson, of the White 
‘Marble Lime company, Manistique, 
|makes a practice of planting as soon 
\after the middle of May as possible. 


The experiments at the Central Ex- 
‘perimental Farm, Ottowa, and the 
| Agricultural College of Guelph, Ontar- 
i0, as well as in Manatoba anu Experi- 
‘ment Station at Scott, Sask., show 
‘that the best results have been from 
‘planting early, even though the tops 
‘are sometimes frozen badly after the 
‘potatoes are up. It is a proven fact 
‘here in the Upper Peninsula in sev- 
| eral instances, that where the frost 
‘comes relatively early in the fall, 
early planting gives the best results, 
so that green sprouting of potatoes 
or early planting is essential where the 
spring is late and the fall frost early. 
| Plant as soon as soil is dry enough, 
or where the spring is early and fall 
frost early, plant early. 


We sell a 7-line wire 26 inches high, close 
) | mesh hog fence, with 30 stays to the rod, 
all heavy wire, full 914 and 121%4 gauge 
and heavily galvanized for 42c per rod. 


Other styles equally cheap. All fence 
guaranteed. Get our free circular quot- 

' ing prices. Write today and save money. 
UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories: 

306 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
257 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 


potatoes will maintain the advantage 


SITE FREE 


also bonus 


» to parties establishing factories 
using by-products of lumber 
mills. If interested, write 


C. M. BOYLES 


% Edw. Hines Land Co., 
WINTERS, WIS. 


CLOVERLAND 


Treating Seed. 


Select sound potatoes, true to type 
and variety. Diseased, bruised, injured 
or very scabby potatoes are not de- 
sirable. 

It is best to treat the potatoes with 
formaldehyde or corrosive sublimate 
before the seed is cut and when the 
eyes are dormant. When only a few 
bushels are to be treated, they may be 
placed in gunny sacks and submerged 
in a barrel. As soon as potatoes are 
treated it is a good plan to submerge 
them in clear water or pour water 
over them to prevent further action 
of the material with which they were 
treated. If the potatoes are to be kept 
for some time before being plantec, 
they should be spread out and dried 
before they are sacked or crated. 


Traveling Man Goes Into 
Creamery Business 


Burt E. Bliss, for years one of the 
most popular traveling men making 
the territory north of Green Bay, has 
forsaken his grips and the thrills of 
getting up at all hours of the night 


_to catch a train, for the creamery 
business. He recently purchased the 
old co-operative creamery at Flor- 


ence, Wis., which was closed down 
several years ago because the divi- 
dends were not satisfactory to the 
stockholders, and assisted by his son, 
Everett, a graduate of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College with practical 
experience as a butter and ice cream 
maker, rejuvinated the dairy industry 
in the Florence district by making 


TOURISTS 


AND 


STOCK MEN 


When in CLOVERLAND call 
and see us. We carry the 


most complete line of Cloth- 
ing and Gent’s Furnishings, 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, ete. 


FOR SALE 
My country home on bay shore 


drive, between Escanaba and 
Menominee, and my 45-acre 
farm. 190 acres cleared of 


brush and timber, 40 acres un- 
der plow. All fenced and cross- 
fenced. Good seven-room house 
on farm and summer cottage 
across road from farm. Two 
large barns, one equipped with 
stanchions for 28 cows, new hay 
barn 38x70. Silo, granary and 
other sheds. Two deep wells, 
river running through the farm. 
All kinds. of farm machinery, 18 
head of pure bred Jerseys, 50 
yearling ewes. 


L. A. ERICKSON 


718 Ludington Street, 
ESCANABA MICHIGAN 


a splendid market for butter fat and 
sweet cream. 


Soon after graduating Everett Bliss 
took charge of a co-operative cream- 
ery at Rapid River, Mich., that had 
been closed for some time because it 
did not pay, and soon had it declar- 
ing satisfactory dividends to the 
stockholders, which goes to show that 
the secret of success is in the man- 
agement. 

With an experienced salesman. and 
an experienced creamery manager in 
charge, the old Florence plant became 
so active that an enlargement already 
is contemplated, although the new 
owners have been operating the plant 
less than three months. They have 
named the butter and ice cream the 
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“Fisher Lake” brand, for the lake in 
Florence, and the brand immediately 
sprung into popularity. 


CUTTING SEED POTATOES. 


Some points that must be kept in 
mind in cutting potatoes are: 
(1) The seed end of the potato 


is the most valuable part; don’t cut 
it off and throw it away. However, 
it should always de divided, leaving 


part on one piece and part on another. 


(2) A good sized seed piece means 
a bigger crop; the potato plants get 
their strength from the seed pieces 
until the root system starts. “The 
larger the seed piece the stronger the 
plant.” Plant nothing smaller than 
Bebaes 


a hen’s egg for best results. 


how many men high up 
in the engineering profes- 
sion havetheir monograms 
on the doors of National 
Touring Cars. 


J. H. VERNET COMPANY 


It’s interesting to note 


The Dealer 


MENOMINEE, MICH., OPP. POSTOFFICE 


Distributors for the Upper Peninsula of Mich. 


Do Not Miss an Issue of CLOVERLAND 


MAIL THIS TODAY—then you will not miss what may be the 
oportunity of your life. There are millions of opportunities in 


magazine of GREATER CLOVERLAND (Upper Wisconsin, Upper Michigan 
and Northeastern Minnesota). Also please send sample copies to the names 
of friends of mine that I think would be interested to know more about 
Cloverland. Yours truly, 


this new undeveloped country. SUBSCRIBE TODAY. It is 
only one dollar for the ENTIRE YEAR. 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen : 
Please find enclosed $.......+-+-e+ee- for one year’s subscription to the 
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THE OLD, OLD SUMMER STORY TOLD BY TOURIST KODAK 


Nature’s Own Paradise 


OWHERE in all the world may be found such an abundance 

from Nature’s store-house as in Cloverland—the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. First, the timber provided millions of 
wealth, and there remain large areas of virgin forest accessible 
to the tourist by the best macadam roads that can be construct- 
ed. Next came the iron and copper mines, all of which are now 
in high state of development and are counted among the best 
producers in the world. Then followed agricultural develop- 
ment in sections of Cloverland adjacent to local markets, devel- 
opment of water power from the numerous turbulent streams, 
the establishment of industrial and manufacturing plants, the 
grazing of thousands of sheep and cattle from the west on cut- 
over lands which have proven to afford the best pasture in the 
country. 


TOURISTS DESIRING INFORMATION 


in more detail concerning trips, routes, maps, etc., pertaining to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan are requested to write to 


JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager 
UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU, 


i All tourists making trips to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan are requested to communicate with the Bureau, and sp 
cial efforts will be made to arrange for their entertainment, routings, accommodations, and to extend to them the hos 


tality which this northern country boasts. 


Thousands of Half-starved Steers Have Been Brought from the West to 
Fatten on the Pastures of Cloverland’ 


CLOVERLAND 


Now Comes the Tourist 


O VIEW this marvelous country with all its beauty; to fish 

in the tumbling trout streams or calm, rippling lakes; to 
hunt in the unbroken forests; to visit the historic spots described | 
in text books, illustrated in romance, and sung by poets; to glide | 
over the smooth, improved highways that divide the woodlands, 
fringe the myriads of picturesque lakes and rushing streams, and 
stretch like great white ribbons across the expanse of open places 
where immense herds of sheep and cattle range, wind in and out 
of prosperous mining centers, and on and on through a kaleido- | 
scopic scene of grandeur and beauty until it is time to halt for 
camp, or spend the night at one of the splendid hotels the Upper | 
Peninsula affords. 


_ ty 


(Nt dnt soo, 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


a 
= 


sa 


aipemen 


Glimpse of Herd of 45,000 Sheep Brought from Depleted Ranges of the Wes \ 
to Graze on the Luxuriant Clover and Grasses of Cloverland 
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ropeans, he left his sacred shrine in 
sorrow and anger, and flew to the dis- 
‘tant regions of the north, where he 
‘dwells for 4 space in the flaming 
‘tongues of the aurora borealis. 

But think not that the whites will 

‘finally prevail. As the god took flight 
‘from his island temple, he stamped 
his foot on the high plateau, and 
caused a great seam to open in the 
limestone, extending down to an un- 
‘measured depth and known to the is- 
‘landers and tourists of our day as the 
‘erack. When the Great Spirit has 
‘completed his mighty spells the crack 
‘will widen-and deepen as the days go 
by, and finally, at his command, a 
great storm will come, and the island 
will split and fall apart, sinking once 
‘more, and forever, beneath the wa- 
‘ters of the straits. 
The Indian name “Michilimacki- 
‘nac” has two significations, either of 
‘which will suit the most fanciful. First 
‘and foremost it means “The Great 
‘Turtle’, an idea derived from the 
shape of the island’or the attribute 
of its ancient god, who was often in- 
‘voked under that appellation. Or, as 
/Schoolcraft, a man profoundly versed 
in Chippewa lore, tells us, it signifies 
“the place of the dancing fairies.” 

Another interpretation is that the 
‘Indian name was Michi-min-auk-in- 
‘ong, meaning the place of dancing 
‘spirits—ethereal and shadowy beings 
‘of Indian mythology who were  be- 
‘lieved to make the island a chosen 
haunt. 
| Formerly the French form Macki- 
‘nae was written n English Mackinaw; 
‘put this spelling appears now only in 
‘the name of Mackinaw City across the 
straits. Mackinac is pronounced as 
if in the final syllable it were spelled 
-Mackinaw. 

From whatever direction one may 
come in the journey to Mackinac, the 
‘one approach to the island is the har- 
-bor on the southern end, with the old 
town stretching along the crescent 
shore, and the heights rising abruptly 
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The Picturesque Historical East Gateway to Cloverland 
(Continued from Page 26) 


in the background, crowned on the 
bluff with the white walls and green 
slopes of old Fort Mackinac. The isl- 
and was aptly described by a British 
officer early in the century as a “fort- 
ress built by nature for herself;” oth- 
ers have called it a miniature Gibral- 
tar; and we accept the fortified 
heights as of right belonging to the 
scene. Handsome summer homes 
line the crest of the plateau east and 
west of the village; and hotels give 
town and island the dominating air 
of a pleasure resort. 

In the north there are many islands, 
but only one island—Mackinac. 


A Coming Shepherd 


Mr. J. A. Doelle,Marquette, Michigan. 


Dear Friend:—I have received The 
Cloverland Magazine and I noticed 
that letter that you got from San 
Angelo, Texas. That looks pretty big. 

I think people in the Upper Peninsula 
are thinking and hoping quite a lot. 
The Cloverland Magazine for Febru- 
ary also contains valuable knowledge 
and will make people more interested 
now in sheep than ever before. 

My son Carlo noticed that ad. in 
The Cloverland that Mr. R. M. 
Andrews is offering a breeded ewe to 
girls and boys somehow without 
money. So Carlo wrote to Mr. An- 
drews right away. 

That Cloverland Magazine should go 
to every family, not only to the farm- 
ers but also to mining and factory 
people and all over throughout the 
country. To the farmer it is almost 
a necessity. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ALBERT KARRY, 
Feb. 26, 1919. Daggett, Michigan. 


While house cleaning, Mrs. House 
discovered the missing coin concealed 
behind a crack in the floor board. 
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THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


“WE FOOL THE SUN” 


TENTS 


AWNINGS 


FLAGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us, your business 


460 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


FARMER or 


600-acre farm, 400 acres 
under cultivation, best of 
soil, 10-room house, 5 big 
barns, silo. Only two miles 
from center of this fast 
growing city. Fenced and 
eross-fenced. 

About 50 head of eattle, 


R.H.TEEPLE, 


RANCHMAN 


all work horses, complete set 
of machinery, engines, trac- 
tor, grinders, many small 
sheds and big hog house. 

Owner wishes to retire. 
First one here with the 
money gets a fortune maker. 
Write or come. 


Manistique, Mich. 


20,000 Acres 


spring brooks. 


Price $9 to $12 an Acre 


Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 
map to 


E. L. STANFORD, 


CUT- OVER 
HARDWOOD 


Abundance of timothy, clover und blue grass. 
Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


LANDS 


Well watered with 


Marquette, Mich. 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PANY 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 
| land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 


cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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Stockmen 


We can offer you any size tract desirable. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 


This “Cut Out” View of Gilt Edge 
Pipeless Furnace Showing In- 
sulation and Air Spaces 


(a) Firepot where heat is produced by 
burning fuel. 


(b) Radiator which ‘heats the air for the 
rooms. 


(c) Insulated Inner Casing — with triple 
walls preventing heat from escaping at sides. 
The free air space inside this casing is much 
larger than in other Pipeless Furnaces, 
which makes it produce more heat for the 
fuel burned. 


(d) Outer Casing — Separated from inner 
casing by aSinch free air space-providing 
ample room for returning air. 


(e) Register. Note that thisis divided into 
two sections. Through the inner, heated air 
flows into the rooms above and through the 
outer, the cooled air from the rooms returns 
for re-heating. 


The first subscriber to the Victory 
Loan in Stambaugh was Mrs. John 
Keast, whose livelihood is earned prin- 
cipally by washing. Mrs. Keast has 
also been a subscriber to each issue 
of the loans. She had two sons in 
the service, one of which will never 
return, and the other is still in 
France, 
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far as comfort is concerned. 


~ We own Grazing Lands in the 


° oreat open areas of Cloverland 


where natural grass settings are found. 
Write us for full particulars. 


Look at the Air Space— 
That’s the Big Thing in a Pipeless Furnace 


You don’t have to be an expert heating engineer to see 
that a Gilt Edge Pipeless Furnace can’t waste heat. Your 
own common sense will tell you that if the inner casing 
of a Pipeless Furnace is too close to the heating part ofthe 
furnace or the outside casing is too close to the inner cas- 
ing, heat that ought to be going up is bound to be 
absorbed at the sides where it’s worse than worthless as 


Because of that plain-as-a-pikestaff fact, the Gilt Edge 
Pipeless Furnace is built with ampler space between cas- 
ings than other furnaces of its type and with the inner 
jacket well insulated. That keeps the heat going up and 
insures the return of cold air from the rooms without con- 
gestion, providing the constant circulation of fresh air that 
prevents astuffy atmosphere as well as a waste of good fuel. 


@ureGf Pipeless Furnaces 


are adapted to most types of homes, new and old, and 
particularly to farm houses built ten or twenty years ago. 


They can be installed without tearing up floors and walls, 
and will go into small cellars—in fact can be put inte 
homes having no cellar at all. 


They will heat all rooms of an ordinary house to a com- 
fortable temperature at a saving of one-third as compared 
with stove heat and without the dirt, dust and stuffiness that 


always goes with stoves. 


They will do all any other Pipe- 
less Furnace will do and more. 


If long run economy and solid home comfort count with you, don’t settle 
the heating question until you have investigated the Gilt Edge Pipeless 
Furnace—Write for our booklet and name of nearest Gilt Edge Dealer. 


REMEMBER THE NAME @Gpa@ 


—the Pipeless Furnace with Abundant Air Space. 
Installed by dealers and heating contractors; made by 


R. J. Schwab & Sons Co. 


277 Clinton St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Business continuously Since 1876. 


The city of Menominee is more than 
$2,000 richer as a result of action 
taken by the council, whereby the old 
road roller, which has been an eye- 
sore and a lot of junk for the past 
fifteen years, was sold for the sum of 
$1,000. 


An elephant uses only one tooth on 
each side when eating. 


SS ee 


REPUTATION SEEDS 


For Northern gardens and farms. Also 
flowers and plants for all occasions. 
DULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, 
Duluth Minnesota 


In view of the hearty response of 
the people to the slogan, ‘Pull Mich- 
igan Out of the Mud,” it might be 
well to add to it, “See the Dust Fly.” 
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Four-Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 12) | 


court, when A. BH. Miller of Marque 
was bucking Judge Van Slyke of On! 
nagon, Judge O’Brien interrupted | 
argument with: ' 

“T don’t care anything about the 
law; we are talking now as men of 
common sense.” , 


Arthur Brown, Ontonagon lawyer,’ 
was confiding to us that he has 
thoughts of leaving for greener fields. 
And he said: 4 | 
“Tf all the boys do as they have 
been saying for some time John Jones 
will be the only lawyer left in the 
county—and he’ll starve to death.” 
“What’s the matter with him?” We 
asked. ‘Isn’t he a good lawyer?” — 
“Sure he’s a good lawyer. But 
“howthell” you going to make money 
in the law business if you have no one 
to fight with?” | 


Looking For An Avocation. 
There is about as much geology 
the square inch on our lot, w 
hangs by its eyebrows to a rock-rib- 
bed Houghton hillside, as any place 
north of Father Marquette’s graye. 
We seek an avocation but gardening 
obviously will not do. You can’t 
string beans in a quarry. | 
Ed. Koepel of Beacon Hill, which| 
burg overlooks Lake Superior, has 
been raising bees for a couple of 
years, quite successfully. He brings 
’em through the winter in perfect con- 
dition. We considered bees as a spare 
hour pastime. " 
“Just buy a hive and set it out in 
the backyard; that’s all,” said Ed. — 
“We suppose we'll have to enclose 
it with poultry netting or something 
like that,” we supposed. a 


“Why ?” f - 
“Well there is an awful lot of kids 
on our street.” y | 


“That don’t make any difference,” 


said Ed. “Bees are one thing that 
kids won’t monkey with—more than 
once.” r 

* 


The Soo’s Corner. = 


ae 

You can’t beat the Soo. Just wher 
you think you have that town classi’ 
fied, labelled and hung up to dry they 
spring a new one on you. We can g¢ 
pretty far back in the history of the 
Soo from personal experience. Comé 
to think of it we go just as far back 
to the minute, as Mayor Mark Tymon 
because we landed in the Soo fron 
Canada on the same boat in the sum 
mer of 1880. g 

Pause for a paragraph while we ex 
plain that ‘from Canada’ phrase 
Dad came from New York state vii 
Canada, that’s all—Deo gratias. 5 

We lived through a couple of boom) 
in the Soo, though the first one i 
1887 was the real one. They fle 
plats, additions, divisions and subdi. 
visions so fast that summer that thi 
register of deeds almost cause 
famine in ink. The result was tha 
within the corporate limits of the 50! 
there is enough real estate to fur 
nish a building lot and garden } 
each of Henry Ford’s employes. 


i 


One Thing And Another. — 


The Iron River Reporter report 
that “Mr. Sensiba” has gone out of th 
hotel business. Sensibal Mr. Sensibé 


It has been asserted that Scote 
timber for golf clubs is no  longe 
available and that American hickor 
will have to be used in the future. F0 
gatherings around the 19th hole ther 
should be fond memories in the firs 
syllable of that word. 


We carry a cane in the summel 
Winter is too cold. We have variou, 
excuses to offer but have finally 4 
rived at a very good one. The reas 
we carry a cane is so that there 
be some one in town to whom a 


night—The “hero” was a 
worm. ‘If I had him I’d kill him, 
said the woman, “Yes, and you 


| stop the show,” retorted her escor 


une, I9I9 


tinction of having within its 
border more county roads and 
greater mileage of macadam roads 
jan any county in Cloverland. This 
ounty’s 200 miles of county roads 
nd 20 miles of township roads, 


Yrinet COUNTY enjoys the dis- 


CLOVERLAND 


elta County Leads in Good Roads 


By JOHN P. NORTON 


of Escanaba 


of which many flocked to the district 
each year, but the widening of old 
trails and the building of new dirt 
roads has opened the district to the 
tourist. 

Tourists coming into Delta county 
will find in Escanaba some of the 


largest ore shipping docks at the head 
of the lakes. Here also is located the 


early half of which is macadamized, 
pen the way for the tourist to some 


TH | 


most picturesque plant of the I. Stephenson Company, 
the largest and most complete lumber 
mill in the northwest. At Gladstone 
is located the plant of the Marble 
Arms Company, whose products of 
guns, sights and all manner o f hunt- 
ing and fishing equipment, is shipped 
to all parts of the world. 


Delta county’s magnificent roads 
invite the tourist to visit here, and 
that invitation is backed by a hospit- 
able spirit on the part of Delta coun- 


‘ff Cloverland’s 
‘pots. 
Thirty-eight miles of Delta county 
oad system skirts the shore of beau- 
iful Green Bay and Little Bay de Noc. . 


‘his magnificent highway is entered 
rom the Menominee system on the 
fouth and merges into the Marquette 
runk line on the north. The spark- 
ng bay on one side and long stretch- 
'3 of unbroken forest on the other, 
hakes of this bit of road a joy to the 


ourist. The Iron Mountain trunk, ty, people that insures for every 
iso enters from.the Menominee yisitor a hearty welcome and above 
jounty system on the south, 4], fair and courteous treatment. 


farries the tourist through the cities 
'f Escanaba and Gladstone and north 
lver either the Marquette trunk, or 
ihe Lathrop trunk, to connect with 
‘he highway systems of Marquette, 
\lger or Schoolcraft counties. Both 
‘he Marquette and the Lathrop roads 
jave their spots of beauty that must 

‘ttract the interst of the tourist. 
fach carries the tourist through some 
'f Delta county’s richest farming 
ands; through woodland stretches; 
ty. Miniature lakes and numerous 
jtreams that are a source of delight 
o all fishermen. 

One of the most attractive sections 
fa all of Cloverland is the Fayette 
‘istrict of Cloverland. The county 
joad system is not yet completed to 
Yayette but the roads are passable in 
faost seasons of the year.| Fayette’s 
cock bound coast, it’s picturesque 
jays and coves, its forest canopied 
rails and sparkling inland lakes, 
‘raw an added glamor from. the 
‘uaint Indian lore that is attached 
iD every part of that section. 

The Fayette section in earlier years 
Tas accessable only to water tourists, 


Pretty and profitable 


posobseshossposessssposeterstcestststotstsestesstotssstscsssessesenes ssc seee] 


Dairy Farm Sold 


THE 160-acre dairy farm advertised in 
. May issue is sold. We still have cut- 
over lands for sale that will make as good 
Sea farm. 
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_ DELTA TITLE LAND & LOAN CO. 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 
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It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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| 235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 
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Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


Bay de Noquet Co. 
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Large Fracts 
Cut-over Lands 
Good Grazing 
Portions Seeded 
Plenty Pure Water 
Prices Right 


HIS is the combination we have spe- 

cially assembled for ranchmen seeking 
something better than the average, but 
costing no more. It will be worth your time 
to write or call in person. 


WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
E > il HT i 
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Railroad Lands 


Improved farms and cut-over land in large or small 


| tracts. Reasonable prices and easy terms of payment. 


Write CORDY LAND CO. 


Soo Line Immigration Agents. MELLEN, WIS. 
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LAUNDRY 


= BLUE 


The.Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


Manufactured by 


DAY - BERGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


CLOVERLAND 


A Great Year’s Record for Clark 
County, Wis. 


R. V. BROWN, Agricultural Agent 


By 


LARK COUNTY has reached that 
stage of development where di- 
versified farming, more intensive 

tilling of the soil, and pure bred dairy 
and live stock are beginning to play 
an important part in the further ad- 
vancement of the county. 

Clark county is rapidly approach- 
ing first place in the state of Wiscon- 
sin for the value of -her dairy 
products, which now approximate 
$5,000,000 annually. 
ter of a few years until it will lead 
all the others in dairying. The coun- 
ty is noted for its big, red barns and 


| silos, mute evidence of the presenee 


| or two pure bred heifers with 


| Of progressive and successful farmers, 


and yet we find that Clark county is 
only in the actual beginning of de- 
velopment of its agricultural re- 
sources. 


In the state-wide pure bred bull 


| campaign last year Clark county farm- 


ers held their own, about 80 of them 
pledging themselves to buy pure bred 
bulls in 1919, and a number already 
have done so. Unpledged farmers 
have either bought or intend to buy 
pure bred bulls this year, and by the 
close of the season, there will likely 
be 100 more pure bred sires added 
to the county’s wealth and product- 
iveness. 

Some of the farmers did more than 
buy a pure bred bull—they bought one 
the 
intention of building up pure bred 
herds. One farmer became so inter- 
ested that he decided to raise pure 
bred beef cattle, hogs, chickens, and 


| grains along with his pure bred dairy 
| stock. He was for pure bred all the 


way through. Six farmers near Co- 
lumbia formed two pure bred bull 
clubs of three farmers each and have 
purchased two pure bred sires. Scrub 
bulls will never reign supreme on 
these farms again. 


It is only a mat- 


J. Langreck farm near Neillsville, Wis., one of the many big 
red barns in Clark County. 


June, 19; 


It is difficult to say what the val 
of this work may be in dollars 4a 
cents to the future of the county, ' 
Iowa College of Agriculture, in ¢ 
experiment covering a period of ej 
years, found that each pure bred, br 
for-production, bull costing 
when bred to 10 scrub cows will p 
duce an offspring that will yield ak 
$2,000 more milk during their milk 
lives than their scrub dams ¢ 
have produced. Suppose one of the 
pure bred bulls sired 50 heifers dy 
ing his stay on the farm, the influen 
of‘ his breeding would be worth th 


ees oe 


sands of dollars to the farmer 2 
community. | 

Attracting equal attention in Cla) 
county is the interest in soy be 
growing under the corn for addition 
and better silage; and for the pv 
pose of improving the soil and ) 
ducing the production cost of mi 
Last year 95 per cent of the soy bei) 
growers were successful. One ¢} 
load of soy bean seed arrived recent 
and was distributed about the cou 
ty. This is enough seed to put 
beans under 8,000 acres of corn, al) 
the additional several hundred ~ b 
shels that will come into the coun} 
in scattered lots will seed a total 
15,000 acres of corn this year. 


Our agricultural chemists ha 
found that one bushel of soy bea 
will grow $60 worth of protein, @ a 
if 1,000 bushels are grown under 
corr, then we shall have a 
worth of home grown protein whi i| 
we never had before, and it wil | 
grown under the corn where sor 
have been content to grow wee 
And these figures give no estima 
of the fat, carbohydrate, manuf 
and soil improvements value, and § 
beans improve the soil like cloyé 
Clark county will grow more A) 


(Continued on Page 34) 


One of the two pioneers of Clark County who refuses to give up his ole 
mode of going to market. 
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CLOVERLAND 


MENOMINEE TRUCKS pay you dividends on the money you invest in them 


Built in } 
Cloverland 


Built in 
Cloverland 


Probably one of the most enthusiastic MENOMINEE boosters is Mr. C. Panter, 
whose photograph appears above together with his truck which plies out of Bailey’s 


Harbor, Wis. 
no expense.”’ 


His testimonial is short but to the point—‘“‘Forty thousand miles with 
Certainly this is a record of which anyone could well be proud and 


it is little wonder that Mr. Panter cannot say too much concerning the satisfactory 


service he has received. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that out of 109 truck manufacturers in 191 1 


only 18 are in business today? 


This fact aptly illustrates the old and oft- 
quoted saying, about the “survival of the 
fittest.” The Menominee Motor Truck Com- 
pany has not only come through the great~ 
est upheaval the world has ever known, 
with flying colors, but is in effect, one of 


the grand-daddies of the truck business, 


being one of four companies in existence as 


far back as 1908. 
Therefore in selecting the MENOMINEE 


you can be sure of a truck that has back 
of it the experience of ten years of suc~ 
cessful truck building. Made in five models: 
1 -ton, 144 -ton, 2-ton, 344 -ton and 5-ton. 


MENOMINEE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Menominee, Michigan 


HE vital need of efficient 

transportation of perishable 
products makes it essential that 
the progressive farmer, stock 
raiser, dairyman and fruit grow- 
er gets a truck that satisfies. 


j RY practical size of truck 
—for every trucking need. 
MENOMINEE Trucks repre- 
sent finest construction and are 
backed by an old, firmly-estab- 
lished organization. Write the 
Sales Dept. for information. 
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facturer. 


lessened by 


program, 


Dividing 
With the Dealer 


The list price of a tire contains every profit that 
can be obtained by the user, dealer and manu- 
It is the fair division of these profits 
that makes the Amazon dealer proposition desir- 


able. The list price is kept lower than tires of 
similar quality to help build dealer volume. 
Amazon tires give to the dealer an ample mar- 


gin of profit that is net. Net because it is not 
comebacks, complaints and criti- 
cisms. The Amazon tire will help build business 
for the dealer by keeping up the standard of 
merchandise that the dealer sells. 

The Amazon proposition for the dealer contains 
the most complete and helpful dealer co-opera- 
tion that is available for you in any tire sales 


The Amazon dealer agreement is for exclusive 
territory. When Amazon tires are gold, you sell 
them. When the quality causes the buyer to re- 
order, you get the repeat business. 

The manufacturers of Amazon tires are content 
to deliver Amazon tires of uniform high quality 
and depend on the users to build volume, first for 
the dealer, necessarily for ourselves. 


4 
The Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


Menominee, Mich. 


CLOVERLAND 
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MILWAUKEE, 


Believers in the future of Cloverland 


Geo. £. Waetien § Co. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


E manufacture and have on hand 
the largest stock of panels and 
veneers in the Northwest. 


WISCONSIN 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LAT H 
SIDING 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee, 


Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAWS 


Fully Warranted 
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GANG 
MITRE 
GROOVING 
CKOSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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Good Roads Lead to Good Fishing 


in Ontonagon County 


By C. D. RILEY, Editor Ontonagon Herald 


AVE you ever spent a summer in 
Ontonagon County, where the 
nights are cool and the days are 

refreshing and invigorating? If not, 
come up and see what joys you have 
been overlooking. 

In all the world no country has seen 
more changes in the methods of travel 
than has Ontonagon county. Experts 
in the organization of comfort for 
tourists aind travelers have expended 
their best efforts in devising ways 
by which access may be had to the 
sights of the greatest interest at the 
least cost of time and trouble. There 
was a day, not long ago, when a visit 
to Ontonagon county by automobile 
was the limit of possibility for the 
most skillful driver. In was then that 
the necessity of better highways was 
seen by the people of Ontonagon 
county, so they set to work to make 
this one of the most easily reached 
counties in the whole Upper Penin- 
sula. They bonded for $195,000 and 
have already expended most of this 


money on the more important high- 
ways of the county. While these 
roads are not yet completed, work is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible. 
The roads, however are being kept 
smooth and passible at all times, so 
that tourists may feel sure they can 
reach any part of the county at any 
time. 


“The Cloverfield of Cloverland.” 


There are many ways to reach the 
“Cloverfield of Cloverland’ as Onto- 
nagon is called. People from Mar- 
quette, Calumet, Houghton, Baraga 
and from other places east often visit 
this county coming by what is known 
as the Baraga road to Greenland, 
Mass, Rockland and then to Onto- 
nagon and through to White Pine or 
Union Bay or even to Matchwood and 
the southerly end of the county, by 
way of the Norwich road. There is 
also a good road direct from Green- 
land to Ontonagon. 

Others come by the Winona road 
which passes through Painesdale, 
Winona and Greenland. Considerable 
work has been done on the Winona 
road on the Ontonagon county end 
and it will soon be in good condition. 
For all weather, however, the Baraga 
road is more to be depended upon. 
The road from Greenland to the vil- 
lage of Ontonagon is kept in good 
condition at all times and will soon 
be rebuilt of rock. 

There are two roads running from 
what is commonly called the south 
end of the county to the north end. 
One of these runs directly from 
Bruce Crossing to Rockland and then 
to Ontonagon and the other goes from 
Bruce Crossing east to Trout Creek 
and west to Ewen, Matchwood, 


Topaz and Bergland. This road is in ° 


‘follows the shore of Lake Superio; 


Trout Creek was properly named, judging from this one day's catch 


June, | 


excellent shape and can be trayi 
by auto at all times. The so 
Norwich road runs north and sou 
tersecting the Bruce Bergland 
Matchwood and going to the old N 
wich mine, thence to Ontonagon, 
Perhaps the most beautiful dr 
all the north end is along the ja 
shore from the vilage of Ontonag 
to Iron River and Union Bay, 
tance of eighteen miles. This 


the way. There are numerous 
ing spots along the route. Iron 
is fast gaining a reputation as a 
mer home for city folk and Unio 
is an ideal place for camping, 
village of Green, located seven 
from Ontonagon on this lake 
road has several cottagers durin 
summer. 

One of the most beautiful spo 
at Victoria where the world re 
ed compressed air plant is loc 
and where air is used to 


* 


Victoria mine. The waters of On 
nagon river have been harness 
Victoria and instead of marrin 
beauty of the river at this point 
landscape has been beautified. 
route of the river is through a BP 
ful valley of high bluffs on 
side. From the crest of one of th 
bluffs at Victoria one may 100k 0 
over the valley and see for mi 
all directions; one of the most 
tiful sights imaginable wher 
sunsets rival those of Los A 
and San Francisco. 4 

Trout Creek is another be 
stream, the beauty of which 
be told with cold type. The : 
pine mountains, Carp river, th 
Carp lakes, Presque Isle and 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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The little.island is the objectit 
the average touring party 
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A Word to the Western 


Cattle and Sheep Men 


NEIDA COUNTY, the center of the Clover- 
land District of Upper Wisconsin, offers great 
opportunities for grazing to the cattle and 
sheep men, also for general farming. 


ONEIDA COUNTY has over 700,000 acres of cut-over land. This large 
acreage with its bountiful supply of wild clover and grasses, makes ideal 
grazing lands. The abundance of rainfull, its numerous lakes and streams 
insures a constant supply of pure, fresh water. 


Drought is Unknown in Oneida County 


ONEIDA COUNTY has no violent changes of temperature; cyclones and blizzards are 
unknown. We want you to know the truth about Oneida County. We can prove to you 
the great opportunity for grazing and general farming which ONEIDA offers. 


Do not enter the future blindfolded—visit ONEIDA COUNTY, and make a personal 
investigation and take advantage of the 
opportunity. 2a. orn . od 


We collect no fees and no profit 
from the sale of land. 


Tracts ranging from one section 
to a township of cut-over lands may be 
purchased at reasonable prices and 
terms that will satisfy any practical live 
stock owner. In writing give detail 
description of your desires as to size of 
tract and amount of stock you now 
have, and amount of stock you desire 
to bring the first year. 


For further information call or write 


W. D. JUDAY 


Oneida County Agricultural Agent 


County Court House 


. Rhinelander, Wisconsin Field Peas in Oneida County, Wisconsin 
‘ PENNA ONAN SHANUUAMAUTANGUAANUUAALUEL 
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A Great Year's Record for Clark County, Wis. 


(Continued from Page 30) 


beans for silage this year than any 
county in the state. 

While interest centers in the dairy 
and silage production, intense inter- 
est has been taken in other features 
of the farm and farm crops, for which 
the war no doubt was a contributing 
influence. 

The government called for more 
sugar last spring and 55 farmers re- 
sponded by growing sugar beets. 

The government called for more 
wheat and the 1918 wheat crop show- 
ed an increase of 1,200 per cent over 
the 1917 crop. Last fall we obtained 
signers for another ‘Liberty wheat 
crop” and Clark county farmers 
pledged themselves again to grow 
more wheat than was allotted to them. 

A bee expert was called into the 
county, two meetings held, and a Bee 
Keepers’ organization was formed. 

The farmers are becoming more in- 
terested in and the town of 
York now has the reputation of hav- 
ing more silos than any town in 
northwestern Wisconsin. 
interest was aroused 
1 some breeders 


silos, 


Considerable 
in sheep raising an 
have started in this enterprise. 

A new interest has been taken in 
hogs, and more hogs will be raised 
in Clark county, one man going into 
raising pure bred Duroc Jerseys on 
a large scale. 

Another important phase of devel- 
opment that characterized the work 
of the last year was the introduction 
of ground limestone to sweeten soils 
that had become sour. The county 
has received about 50 car loads of 
limestone this year, which will prove 
of great value to the soil. 

Several car loads of commercial fer- 
tilizer are coming this spring. Some 
good results were obtained last year 
in forcing corn to earlier maturity 
by the use of a couple of hundred 
pounds hill dropped. 

Several hundred boys and girls en- 


rolled for agricultural work last 


WIRE FENCING 


CLOVERLAND'S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 


DISTANCE 
BETWEEN 
BARS-Ixches 
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MENOMINEE 
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spring in spite of the absence of their 
leaders called into the service or sum- 
moned to other places of employment, 
and they accomplished splendid re- 
sults as shown by their exhibits 
which ranked with those of the adults. 


Pure bred Holstein bull calf on Imig 


Bros. farm. hey have 80 
pure-bred Holsteins 


Three new U.S. Farm Loan Associa- 
tions were organized, six institutes 
were held in the county, five new cow 
testing associations were organized, 
and many other accomplishments 
achieved which speak well for the pro- 
gressiveness of the farmers of Clark 
county. All told we consider that we 
have made a fine record for one year 


Love in all that sentimental writers 
paint it—dyed-in-the-wool and _ true 
blue—was exemplified in Menominee 
county circuit court circles when 
Miss Alma Peterson of Calumet came 
to Menominee to pay the fine of $300 
assessed against her lover, Emil Hen- 
niman, who was found guilty before 
Judge Richard C. rlannigan on the 
charge of bootlegging. 


When a judge makes a mistake, it 
becomes the law of the land. 
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secured from our 
—right here—the front 
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VERYTHING you need in 
the hardware line can be 


see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 
want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 
it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right 
here in good old Cloverland in the U.S. A. 


Hardware and Supply Company 


June, 191 


Grazing Lands 


in Cloverland 


Good soil; fine water; solid 
groupings; near settled 
communities; good roads; 
excellent schools; excellent 
shipping facilities. 
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For Sale or Lease 


Prices and Terms Right 


a 
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| 
The CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
NEGAUNEE, Land Department MICHIGAN 
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ARSE SA DART PRCT 
WA 
: | 

j 


| 


purchasing power to help you secure 
the most reasonable price and the 
quickest delivery on your require- 
ments for— 


i 


Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 
“Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 
Roofings, | 
Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 


BERRI ee 


y 


PY | ep 
il y 
Fr 


\ 


Menominee warehouse— 
door to Cloverland. Come and 


MICHIGAN 
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INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 


YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


wast gaeestace we | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 


a — 


I NAA AA 
| OEE 
| Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range? | 
| IF NOT, COME TO CLOVERLAND—WHERE = 
: SHEEP CLOVER HAY = 
| “ae YIELDS = 
| paket THREE TONS = 
NUTRITIOUS PER ACRE; = 
GRASS BEST =e 
| . ALL WINTER = 
| eit SHEEP FEED = 
| me IN = 
: DROUGHT THE! WORLD = 
| : 
| Baek meee |B 
Western . We have = 

- Stockmen tracts of cut- | = 
and Farmers Bar isn: = 
have best of all sizes = 

| | 3 et for practical | = 
| me stockmen = 
=| and Cattle; = 
. who want to | = 

~ Read each " = 

=| page of this succeed in = 
=| magazine a permanent = 
carefully. manner. | = 
a = 
E ; WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION = 


: A 


i 
an 
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_ Palate Pleasing 
i Delicacies 


i | Almond Short 
Chocolate Eclair 


Tutti Frutti (Chocolate dipped) 
PAREE (Chocolate dipyed) 


The entirely new “biscuit confection” 


Chocolate Angel Food 


Hi High-class dealers in Cloverland vouch for the Superiority 


i of these distinctly different sweet biscuits. 

| 

| ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 
| “Famous for Biscuits” 

i MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ip MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
is 


MR. STOCKMEN: 


Let us send you descriptive books and maps showing our 100,000 acres 
of ideal grazing,stock and farming satis in Menominee County, the south- 
ern point of Cloverland. 


These lands lie along railroads and join a thoroughly settled country. 
We will make special prices on tracts of 1,000 acres or more. 


We also have for sale some fine large stock farms joining undevelop- 
ed tracts. 


, Menominee County has the longest growing season, the lightest snow- 
fall, the shortest haul to market and five times the number of farms of 
any other county in Cloverland. 


Sales Department, 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT & LAND CO. 


Box 64, Menominee, Michigan. 


CLOVERLAND 


eal 
be 


Life of John M. Longyear, 
Pjoneer in Cloverland 
(Continued from Page 16) 


hard and remarkable service he has 
struggled for the right, and today as 
he approaches the seventieth mile- 
stone he continues to be active, pro- 
gressive, cheerful and interesting. He 
has been a life of service. 

And thus, in closing, the great 
panorama of this man moves onward. 
He came a poor, weak lad, but through 
his romance with nature he comes 
forth an erect, muscular and wealthy 
man, 

Such is John Munro Longyear— 
“The Man of the Woods.” 


Sheep Worth $5 an Acre 
in Land Clearing 
(Continued from Page 17) 


sheep in at about the proportion of 
one sheep to the acre, and see what 
they will do. He will be astonished 
at the end of the season, and he will 
be satisfied with his experiment. Of 
course such grazing alone might not 
put lambs in good market condition in 
the fall, but they could be taken out 
in time to fatten and harden before 
being marketed. However, I want it 
understood that I was not attempting 
to raise sheep as the business goes— 
I just wanted to try them out as land 
clearers, selling lambs to the hotel 
when they w ere needed, and was sat- 
isfied with the wool the flock produc- 
ed. It was not ‘real sheep business,’ 
but look at the splendid results. if 
often wonder how much profit those 
54 sheep would have made me had I 
used them for strictly commercial pur- 
poses, or earnestly tried sheep farm- 
ing.” 


Wisconsin Invites Careful 
Inspection 
(Continued from Page 22) 


and peas will yield two and a quarter 
tons of succotash hay of which a cow 
will eat fourteen pounds per day. 
Hence, it will feed one and one_half 
cows two hunrded days and _  Ieave 
three hundred pounds to spare. That 
this Wisconsin system of growing 
crops to be fed to dairy cows with the 
fertilizing elements returned to the 
soil maintains productiveness is seen 
in the following comparison, giving 
the ten year average yield “per acre 
of the six principal ereps common to 
the states under discussion: 


Bu. 
WHE CONSID atts. 5 Avi: srcmsalne stoyebets 38.8 
MINN GSOUA tie. .ccutoale Gates. oe were 36.8 
LO Weelmetent a iss avacilas = bike Gite eel sie ake 35.8 
THlinoigme.ntmencs ans LS aes Ae 34.5 
Ga CREW ORS RS Sn hr ENE ce 31.8 
KGEBRNCEN sera ds eee cade ae 30. 
MissOliriemeicn ts circ nrciieo Gere ore 28.8 
TORIEHSOO ecw tee ce te since 27.8 
TOxesme ardent ta ntettce ah 25.7 


A large number, indeed, of Wiscon- 
sin’s 185,000 farms are in the making, 
those found in new clearings in for- 
mer timber sections where several 
counties recently have doubled their 
cultivated crops. Thousands of splen- 
did farm houses and wmagnificent 
barns are seen in that growing local- 
ity, but in many instances buildings 
are of temporary construction. Never- 
the less, taking the new with the old 
Wisconsin occupies third position. 


Value of Buildings Per Farm 
OE oF aS RPE Oy A See ae $2142 
TUSTO RRS oes Siete she ccs: soc chet i ay ol HY 
WHSGoarsi teeter tte oe stot cota 1616 
Mima OnOfae, pansies Ceci 1583 
[cialis Woe: has 4 caclet eh. Oo ECO ORREEE aaron Lee 1239 
NESSGEIn a tege tl erscie., whtaress Sree 979 
KC MILCIEY. Say stons cere wha nee oe eke 617 
ARSC a See eee ee aie rea 500 
TROMNCH SEG fare ae -oic eel Senensiyeae ene 441 
Woy Ohh” ee, ae AGS eters eee 400 
Missiesippis. veces os ous ote 290 


Southern promoters tell us the 
farmer of Dixie needs small invest- 
ment in buildings and at the same 
moment places in our hands a pros- 


(Continued on Page 40) 


ASSOCIATIO : i 


A 100-Tor 
Concrete 
Silo will 


doit 
In no other way. 


can you so great: 
ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
SO fittle cost.. 


for themselves in one 
season. After that 
they pay 100 per cent | 
profit yearly. 
Build of Conca 


because concrete is rotproof, | 
ratproof, windproof, fire 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


f 
| 
| 


Offices at 


Atlanta Helena 

Chicago Indianapolis 

Dallas Kansas City 

Denver Milwaukee 

Des Moines Minneapolis 

Detroit New York 
Concrete for Permaner 
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UMMEL & DOWNING 


CO omen 5 | 


In this modern and up-to-date building we make 130 tons of paper every day, all of which is made into fibre and corrugated 
shipping boxes and folding cartons 


Fibre and Corrugated 
SHIPPING 


BOXES 


“The Box That Stands the Nox 


| MAIN OFFICES and WORKS SALES OFFICES: 
} CHICAGO, ILL., 1540 Conway Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 618 Andrus Bldg. 


| DETROIT, MICH., 912 Dime Bank Bldg. 
| AUKEE,W S. DENVER, COLO., Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 302 Advertising Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE—The Flower City 

MILWAUKEE—The City of Homes 

MILWAUKEE—The City of Beautiful 
Parks and Boulevards 


COME TO MILWAUKEE, the City of Opportunity and Plenty 
AMMONIA 


; 
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The Keweenaw Land 


Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


S 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SE ————————— 


“feat: company paid, in cash, 

to Michigan and Wisconsin 
farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
for the 1918 season, the sum of 


$425,000 


Menominee River Sugar Co. 


Geo. W. McCormick, Manager 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


ix 


OR 


Cut-Over Grazing and Farming Lands 


in Four Cloverland Counties 


Tracts from one section to twenty. If desired can in- 
include some cleared and improved property. Write us 
stating size of tract desired. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


HOUGHTON “Cloverland’ MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


Personal Opinion of Cloverland 
F. B. HAND of Hurley, 


By 


HAVE been handed a copy of the 
April issue of the Cloverland Maga- 
zine, and have taken pleasure and 
satisfaction in reading the many good 
straightforward articles regarding 


this Lake Superior region and its 
possibilities of development along 
agricultural lines. I think I have 


read every line from cover to cover, 
including the purely advertising mat- 
ter, and I feel like adding my word 
of approval to the object in view. 
First let me say that the publishers of 
Cloverland Magazine and the different 
organizations interested have under- 
taken a big job, for Cloverland, as I 
understand it, is a big country—an 
empire in itself—including, as it must, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the 
northern tiers of counties in Wiscon- 
sin and northern Minnesota. To 
combine and set in motion all the 
forces necessary to the attainment of 
the end in view and finally bring this 
region into its own rich heritage is 
no doubt something of an undertak- 
ing. But judging from what I read in 
the Cloverland Magazine a good start 
has been already made and with 
combined efforts and energy of de- 
termined men will cause the under- 
taking to move steadily forward to 
success. 

My own experience and kaowledge 
of Cloverland has been confined to a 
comparatively small portion of its 
vast extent, and doubtless I am not 
as capable of judging its possibilities 
as a whole as those who have gone 
over and gained knowledge of the 
whole territory. I came to what is 
now Iron county, Wisconsin, some 
thirty years ago when this section 
was then but a trackless forest of pine 
and-hardwood timber, so to speak. The 
iron ore deposits in this section had 
just been discovered and the develop- 
ment thereof was the chief indus- 
try for many years. Gradually the 
wealth of the forest came to receive 
the attention of the lumbermen and 
in time much of the timber disap- 
peared, leaving the vast tracts of 
cut-over lands Iron county has today. 
That these cut-over lands are capable 
of development into productive farms 
and stock ranches I have every rea- 
son to believe. 

That these lands are. especially 
adapted to the raising of feed for 
stock, such as sheep and cattle, is 
very evident. The same is true of 
this section as a suitable section for 


Jun 


Wis. 


the dairying industry. Wisconsi) 
the greatest cheese and butter 
ing state in the United States 
and these northern countiede 
their abundance of rich grasses: 
pure water are destined to bec 
the head center for the productio; 
these necessary food products, | | 
I understand that inquiries | 
coming here from stockmen who. 
looking for cut over lands for dey 
ment into grazing ranches, and } 
lieve they will not be disappoi 
with what Iron county, Wiseor 
has to offer in that direction. ' 
section is blessed with an abun, 
rain-fall all through the season {, 
March until November and, hene 
especially adapted to the produc 
of grazing food both for sheep | 
cattle. While the snowfall in the 
ter is at times somewhat heavy 
fact is in itself a blessing in digg 
as it prevents the ground from fh 
ing to any depth and insures e} 
spring feed. I have often not 
that owing to this blanket of 5s 
the land of this north country is| 
only strenghtened but is ready| 
stock grazing earlier in the gp 
than is the case in the extr; 
southern part of the state. | 
The matter of local markets ig 
well to be considered by those see’ 
new fields for agricultural efforts, 
I claim that Iron county, ie | 
farmers are, and always will be, 
ticularly fortunate in this reg} 
There is in Iron county and adja 
territory a very large population 
pendent upon the farmer in a |] 
measure for the food-stuffs they ) 
sume and thus furnishing a h 
market for all surplus products. 
It is not for me, or for anyone 3 
to advise and determine, but soa 
inspection, and this I feel it is | 
fectly legitimate to do, and me 4 
no hesitancy in asking the reader 
Cloverland Magazine who may | 
seeking new fields for farming 
stock raising enterprises to exall 


‘the possibilities of Iron county, \ 


consin. Those who accept this 
tation may feel assured that | 
receive a hearty welcome and 
best of treatment. 

I feel that those who come to in 
tigate will either stay to buy 1 
settle or come a little later, con) 
ed that Iron county, Wisconsin, 0} 
the advantage and possibilities ¢ 
have been looking for, . | 


Breen Township Forging Ahead 


CHARLES B. WHEELER 


By 


ITH determination, energy, wis- 
W dom and courage, qualities that 

are imperative to the attain- 
ment of good results, the farmers of 
Breen township, in Dickinson county, 
Michigan, are forging ahead, and ra- 
pid strides along agricultural lines 
are being made by them as is evident 
from the number of acres of land 
cleared by them this year and the 
work is going on at high speed with 
a full assurance that they will be 
rewarded for their labor. 


The achivements and progress they 
are making clearly indicates that our 
town, of which we are justly proud, 
will, within a short time compare fa- 
vorably with other towns in the 
Upper Peninsula. 


Our settlers for the most part, di- 
vide their time between camp work, 
mill work and field work as there are 
a number of camps close by, thus 
affording to them employment in the 
winter and an opportunity to visit 
their families. The Morgan Lumber 
and Cedar Company operate a large 
lumber mill here where the farmer, 
when not actively engaged in work 
at home, can always obtain employ- 
ment at good wages. 

As farmers should, a real interest 
is taken by them in the erection of a 
community hall, as they recognize 
the value of social intercourse among 


- Seeing the importance of pure 


of Foster City 


farmers. With highly produ 
soil, perfect school facilities, f 
churches and a flouring mill at Fi 
now in course of construction, Bé 
township is determined to succee ¢ 
an agricultural community. : 


The farmers are also awakenin|! 
the importance of sheep and ¢ 
raising both as food and dairy 1) 
ucts, and among the leading far! 
in this line are the Morgan Lur 
and Cedar company who have ¢ 
celent. herd of registered pu 
cattle, as have Stephen Farrel, § 
J. Peterson and Michael Ke 


cattle other farmers are remo 
from their herds, the scrub or g 
cow and replacing them wi 
breds of which the Holstein are 
most pepo’ 


composed principally of a ay ‘a 
loam with a light mixture of & 
which, after a rain, does not D 
crusted or hard, thus retarding # 
growth of vegetation, as is the & 
in some localities. It is well ada‘ 
to the raising of grain and all 
crops as has been demonstr 

the Morgan company who have 
more than five hundred bush 
potatoes to the acre and other! 
raised oats that weighed forty 
pounds to the bushel measure. 


|W fied production. It is a state 
where comparatively few are 
yable to read and write. Wisconsin 
iisters 180,000 farms and 81 per cent 
¢ our 69,000 foreign born farmers 
fve come from countries whose aver- 
23 of those unable to read and write 
jless than one half of one per cent. 
‘ne is not casting reflection when 
points out that in the north-cen- 
] region including Wisconsin live 
larger proportion of adult popula- 
n able to write than in any equal 
ruber of states. Illiteracy is a mat- 
+ of official record and education 
t) great feature in the contribution 
this part of the country to the na- 
tin’s treasure of food and manufac- 
whee 


) N fica. proc is a state of intensi- 


‘he amount of such illiteracy in the 
salve north-central states is-18 per 
at lower than in any other twelve 
s tes; 70 per cent less than in the 
trteen original states, and nearly 
Sper cent lower than in all the rest 
ae states. 5 
rth-central states— 
Unable 
to write 
Gio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michi- 
an, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
jowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
jouth Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 


(Yo WG 3.6% 
srage next lowest 12........ 4.4% 

soraze thirteen original 
Taras an ch cre chssere eusis 6,6 11.9% 

Asrage BUR OCNELS.cg.0.<ccisiesis ss 18.1% 


Torth-central states—Ohio, Indiana, 
me Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sia, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Sith Dakota, Nebraska, 
a rage 3.6 per cent. 
iverage next lowest 12 is 4.4. 
\verage thirteen original states is 
1), 
\verage all others is 18.1. 

‘uite a good many persons were re- 
p ted as able to read though not able 
(write, but the information was not 
ci\sidered sufficiently important for 
s;arate presentation. The lowest 
picentage of illiteracy is found 
ajyng native whites of foreign or 
med parentage. 

There resides in an adjoining 
ste a friend of the writer unable to 
red or use the pen but a successful 
féner. Observation has been his 


Kansas, 


| 
——— 
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q Cloverland Is Well Educated 


By B. G. PACKER 


Director of Immigration, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


teacher. A man of good intellect he 
knows how to look into things and 
has probably won more premiums 
with his products than any man _ in 
his state. His children enjoy excel- 
lent schooling in the little college 
town of Grinnell. Left to shift for 
himself when a youth his life has been 
profitable and inspirational and a dis 
tinctive factor in lowa crop improve- 
ment. He has made good. So also 
have others equally handicapped. 

Nevertheless, if our occupation is 
one requiring considerable mental 
energy—and there are few exceptions 
these days—then, other things being 
equal, the greatest intellectual activ- 
ity will give the largest production. 

And right here as a stimulus ability 
to read and write is the big element 
to be taken into account. If intelli- 
gence is some measure of the output 
of a people, then the people that con- 
tribute the greatest amount of intel- 
lect to their work will have the larg- 
est and best output. In no endeavor 
is this more apparent than in 
agricultural pursuits. Those countries 
with the fewest illiterates reap the 
greatest yield of crops. It has not 
been wholly a matter of climate or 
soil, but rather a combination of read- 
ing, reflection and organization. 

And the poorest returns of all the 
sections of the world come from some 
of the most fertile soils on the globe 
—that is those of Russia where an 
unfortunate peasantry starve out a 
miserable existence. Give a people 
ambition and purpose in life and we 
see a little stubbornness in the soil 
the means to a greater intellectual 
activity. 

Thousands of immigrants who came 
into Wisconsin fifty years ago left be- 
hind them blighting and unfavorable 
political conditions... Great as was 
their labor in. opening farms without 
the explosives and land clearing ma- 
chinery now used in the upper coun- 
ties their situation of independence 
was from the beginning far superior 
to their condition of dependence in 
the mother country. Wisconsin’s 
schools have kept pace with develop- 
ment, have been the promoters of it 
and the measure of the production of 
the land is after all seldom the fertil 
ity of the soil but rather the fertility 
of the intellects of the men and 
women doing the work. 


1% } 
Victory Looms for the Motor Truck 


(OT many days ago Nevada’s state 
' highway engineer bought the 
_ roadbed, right of way, a job lot of 
ges and culverts and much other 
erial, covering a distance of about 
eile, from a railway company for 
Hlaughable sum of $3800. The road- 
| will be transformed into a state 
way. In this case the railway 
0 pany quit not on account of motor 
petition. A gold field area peter- 
dout. Its business on that line did 
Wise. Motor interest in the case 
Serely in passing, though in con- 
lion with the knowledge that 
Hor competition actually is being 
\gnized—eyen gobbled up and in 
e instances anticipated—by the 
avay Men. Some open-minded ones 
0,0 far as to say what of course is 
| ict, that motor transportation is 
Sul as an adjunct and stimulator 
tailway traffic, by opening new 
8 and increasing productivity. 
peently, at a meeting of the New 
‘(x Railroad club, Charles A. Morse, 
nharge of engineering and mair- 
ence for the national railroad ad- 
ni stration, showed that once more 
"country lags in not observing 
n> closely what is done elsewhere. 
‘many years, he said, some Brit- 
st-ailway companies have preferred 
x ™ vehicles over highways into re- 
es where comparatively ‘little busi- 
ig ated, rather than build 
ch railways. He said that while 
1 a railway can be built only by 
cek—and the highway must 


be built anyway. He stated frankly 
that some branches should be trans- 
formed into highways, and that rail 
transfer charges in many cases are 
unprofitable to railway and shipper 
alike. He said railroad men should 
study the problem of transportation 
as a whole, and seize opportunities, 
rather than take a narrow view and 
study ways to hold back motor truck 


competition. 
The sooner all men interested in 
transportation study it as a whole, 


and especially study the building and 
maintenance of highway transporta- 
tion as an economic problem, the bet- 
ter. As a matter of fact very little is 
known, as to how highways should be 
built, because they have not yet been 
tested thoroughly under intensive 
motor traffic. There will be a lot of 
guessing, and a lot of it will waste a 
lot of money. It was too in railroad- 
ing. 

As to the contest, if such it may be 
called, between branch railways and 
the motor truck—victory looms for 
the motor truck. 


James T. Fisher, cashier of the State | 


Savings bank of Laurium, received 
lett of Milwaukee, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, to 
the effect that Badger state bankers 
will be in the copper country June 27. 
Upwards of 500 members and their 
ladies will be in the party. 
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UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


The First N ational Bank 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Commercial Banking Business conducted in all 


its branches, including 


\ 


Collections, Bond Department, 


Savings Department, 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS AMD INDIVIDUALS INVITED 


Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 


markets. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and-general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


“When the ammonia tank in an Al- 


| Sonac meat market sprung a leak 
word from Secretary George D. Bart- | 


Amby Worthy, just home from over- 
seas service, put on his gas mask, 
sought out the leak and made re- 
pairs. Some of these boys ought to 
come in handy, too, when the book 
agents come around selling the His- 
tory of the Great War. 


Bishop Theodore S. Henderson of 
Detroit told the Methodist Social 
Union of Boston that if he had a voice 
in the punishment of the ex-Kaiser he 
would have him spend the remainder 
of his life cracking stone for the re- 
building of churches wrecked in the 
war zone. Bishop Henderson hag re- 
cently returned from Europe. 
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First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 


We are always pleased to serve you 
Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 
Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 


Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


Escanaba National 
Bank 


Escanaba, Michigan 


Assets Over $1,000,000.00 


Bank with an institution whose di- 
rectors and officers are actively in- 
terested in Cloverland. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 
Ewen, Michigan 
Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, ag Pres. ; KS M. 


Anderson, Cashier. Directors: Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, ie Trout Creek; 

BE. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 
We invite letterg of inquiry 
regarding 


Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


ards, Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 


United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres. ; 
F. J. Jennison, Cashier: H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
ier; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. G. 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. 
Bronson. 


CLOVERLAND 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-Operation to New-comers, 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’”’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
i $200,000 
$200,000 
$250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 


Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 

Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 

Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 


R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 


0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. S. 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 


The Quaker Oats @mpany «ress Chicago, U.S.A 


June, 


Wisconsin Invites Careful Inspection 
(Continued from Page 36) 


farmers just as well as by one if t 
expense of buying seems too great 

Farm machinery means more ple 
ure in the field and develops the righ 
attitude toward such work. A dear 
colored man in Madison, a carpet be 
er, gets pleasure out of a job the wy 
er hates by using his beaters as drum 
sticks, playing a rag-time tune, y 
ning the attention of neighbors ap 
getting more business. He is a g 
cessful beater of rugs because he lik 


pectus showing expensive structures. 
Wisconsin farmers know it pays well 
to provide comfortable quarters and 
they appreciate the need of ample 
shelter for four million tons of hay, 
two hundred fifty million bushels of 
grain, and two million dairy cows. 
Farm machinery has greatly lessen- 
ed the work of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting. In few, if any lines of 
engineering has more progress been 
made in developing those types of 
machines that decrease the amount of his work and uses implements mad 
hand labor. In computing the value_ especially for that purpose. Now } 
of machinery om the average farm is a boy, a lover of pleasure so longg 
the standard taken was not for new’ he lives. We wouldn’t have him ap 
machines, but the value of the imple- thing else for all the world and fa 


ments in used condition. The report tenancy is the result of boys leayj 
is as follows: the farm for industrial centers w 
Machinery machinery has wiped out the drudgery 
Per Farm of hand labor. These sections where 
LOWAMEIR Rte tee te uae serene $4387 farm owners are fewest are regior 
NMInNesOta rac tee ct cae Sam cae ¢ 333 using the least amount of machinery 
Wisconein =a). eee eee cee 300 In conclusion, we believe so mi 
RUIN OL Soas alors teas atts RAL ease oeen 300 Wisconsin farmers own the land they 
Indiana ites es See 189 plow because a system of mixed eroy 
MASSOUTI Md et, tho atic. cote ae 188 production combined with dairying 
WOUIpIAN A, cin. rectal oe eae 158 more to be depended upon than am 
TREX MSs oasccat oa ee sities Sette 136 other in developing comfortabl 
MORTIGSSOG per ccke nts cocrilerats iat 85 homes; that the soilis kept produe 
KCENLUCKEY aca ho tle Pee ete ft tive for every ton of Minneapolis br 
Mississippie site ourtch oe teere 61 fed returns $15 worth of fertility ¢ 


the field; that such type of production 
means better farm help because em 
ployed for longer seasons than in re 
gions devoied to grain growing, 2 
we believe further that so many 
owners are only the logical result of 
the many and varied farmers’ § 

cieties that keep before us_ the f 
that we cannot afford to tread a 


This showing might be enlarged 
upon. Let a boy get behind a good 
up-and_coming team of horses and ride 
to spread manure, to plow it in, to pul- 
verize the ground, to plant the corn, to 
cultivate it, to harvest and bind it; 
let him ride to sow and mow, to take 
and gather in, and that lad will think : 
twice before leaving the farm. He jn the beaten paths of our ancesors i 
sees there is pleasure as well as profit we would win today. F 
in- farming; that it gives health and P 
vigor to body and mind and more real = fl 
contentment than any other calling 
known to man. The more costly im- 
plements can be used by two or three 


When an electrician makes a mis 
take, he blames it on induction; 12 
body knows what that means. 


~“ 
THE 
WINNING 
FEED | 
COMBINATION 


N Schumacher Feed and Big “Q’’ Dairy Ration we h 
supplied dairymen.with the most simple, easy to 
ration possible to compound. One that not only prod 


exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best phys 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and im in 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly propo 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit tht 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high diges 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It mz 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these ie 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow 4 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more ener yé 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at t 
time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will rea 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 
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CLOVERLAND 


American Sheep & Wool Company 


1501-3-5 First National Bank Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HE AMERICAN SHEEP & WOOL COMPANY is organized to help develop 

the unused resources of Wisconsin; to help in lessening the pronounced meat and 

wool shortage; and to improve a large acreage of virgin soil so it can eventually be 
used for cultivated crops. Incidentally, the opportunity to do these things offers unusual 
profits, to special knowledge of the industry, plus the control of high-class management. 


That this need exists is apparent to anyone familiar with conditions regarding the supply 


and demand of beef, mutton and wool. 


Western men made money at 15c per pound for wool, and $2.50 per 
lamb. Prices now are about 55c for wool and $12.00 to $19.00 for 
lambs. 

The average production of sheep and wool should be about one sheep 
per person of the population. The U. S. has now less than one-half of, 
this production. Wisconsin, with its climate and feed area, should raise 
more than its quota, but is now short of this by nearly 2,000,000 sheep. 

The development of this industry means not only meat and wool, but 
also more yarn, woolen and knitting mills, and clothing manufacturers. 


For many years we Badgers were lumbering ; but it would now appear 
that, in these respects, we are slumbering. 


LOCATION 


This company has secured approximately 35,200 acres of choice hard- 
wood cut-over lands, at a very reasonable price, and has 20,000 acres 
additional under option, about the center along the boundary line of 
Oneida and Price Counties. Wisconsin, just north of the main line of 
the Soo R. R., and about half way between Phillips, on the old Wis- 
consin Cent. (now also Soo Line), and Hazelhurst on the Wisconsin 
Valley Division of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. The tract contains lakes and 
streams, is well watered, and well-drained, with but very little swamp 
land, and is traversed by a Railroad from Phillips to the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. The soil is ideal for sheep and cattle raising. 


CAPITALIZATION 


This is the day of big things. The business man of today knows all 
the advantages derived from having plenty of working capital. 


With a large working capital and 55,000 acres of Wisconin’s 
very best soil, our manager will be ready at all times to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to buy whenever there is a break in the live- 
stock market, and also to store up ample feed, at the most convenient 
and profitable times, so that if necessary when there is a heavy run on 
the market, livestock can be carried over until market conditions im- 
prove. Many a stockman suffers tremendous losses because he is forced 


to market his stock because of shortage of capital. 


SAFETY 


The safety of an investment is built upon several things, the chief of 
which are good management, permanent or readily saleable assets, and 
continuity of demand for service or production. In this Company the 
personnel of its management speaks for itself as giving as good as 
there is to be had. A large part of its assets will be lands, bought cheap- 
ly, well located as to transportation, well adapted to either grazing or 
agriculture, and therefore of constantly increasing value as permanent 
and usable property. Most of the remainder of its assets will be in 
sheep, widely distributed in many units over a large area; therefore 
subject in the least possible degree to percentage of loss or damage, and 
being in keen demand, for both meat and wool, will be turned over 
yearly so as to avoid a long time investment in depreciating assets. 
Other investment of capital will be mostly in improvements that add to 
the land value more than its normal increase. But few businesses so 
fully combine these elements of safety. 


Profits also involve several elements, the chief of which are, again, 
good management, which is guaranteed by this Company’s personnel ; 
and a broad basis of operation, to secure economy, which this Com- 
pany’s capital and plan insure. There will be no expensive overhead 
nor unearned salaries. 


Jt anagement 


The right man in the right place is the basic 
principle of business success. 


The Atnerican Sheep & Wool Company is par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. Every man 
connected with this institution in an official ca- 
pacity has a record that spells success for his 
every undertaking. The business control of this 
company is and will be in the hands of its Board 
of Directors, who will employ as Ranch Manager 
one of the most efficient, practical and experienc- 
ed livestock men in the country. 


MR. GEORGE A. WEST, 

President of the Company, is one of the leading finan- 
ciers of Milwaukee. He is president of the Lake Shore 
Stone Company, the Magnesia Products Company, the 
West Lumber Company, The Homemaker Land Com- 
pany, and various other corporations in the City of 
Milwaukee, and a man of high standing in financial 
circles generally. 


MR. GEORGE P. MAYER, 
President and Director of the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, Vice-President of the National Bank of 
“Commerce and Vice-President of the Concordia Fire 
Insurance Company, a man known for high business 
ideals. 


HONS EDWARD SCOFIELD, i 
Former Governor of the State of Wisconsin, a large 
stockholder and officer of the North Fork Lumber 
Company and American Timber Holding Company. 


MR. FRANK H. PARKER, 


President of the Mueller & Son Box Company, an offi- 
cer and director of the Parker Truck Company, manu- 
facturers of motor trucks, a man of high standing and 
high business ideals in the commercial world of Mil- 
waukee. 


MR.C.P. TINKHAM, 
“Wholesale Cedar Products and Lumber, lumberman of 
recognized ability and standing in the State of Wis- 
consin. ; 


Mitel. STARKNES, 


Vice-President of the North American Timber Hold- 
ing Company, and Vice-President of the American 
Timber Holding Company and Director of several 
Other corporations, 


Mire taG: WOURSTER, 
Treasurer of the John C. Becker Furniture Company, 
former Assistant District Attorney of the County of 
Milwaukee, and now practicing attorney in the City of 
Milwaukee, is treasurer and counsel of this Company. 


MR. FOE. STARNES, 
Formerly with Hogan Brothers, Livestock Dealers, a 
man who has made a critical study of sheep and other 
livestock from a commercial and scientific stand point, 
spending considerable time in the West studying con- 
ditions there from a comparative standpoint. 
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The Domain of 
Cloverland 


in the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


and 


Northern Part of the Lower Peninsula 


is Open to the homeseeker, the settler, the western 


grazer. Its wonderful agricultural resources, the rich 


pastures in the great areas of cut-over lands, the many 


streams of pure water, the hundreds of spring and 


brook-fed lakes, the fertile soil that is untouched by 


the plow, all beckon to the man with ambition, en- 


ergy, and determination to succeed. 


oa a 
ad 


Equally inviting to tourists and pleasure seekers 


are the shaded macadam highways through stretches 


of virgin forest; the resorts that abound on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 


and deep in the woods on crystal inland waters; the 


camping out places that hold the enchantment of the 


wilds without leaving civilization; the fishing streams 
that abound in trout, and the lakes with their wealth 
of black-bass and pike; the great iron and copper min- 


ing regions. 


Include Cloverland in your plans for seeking new 


fields for industry and a home. 


Include Cloverland in your itinerary of travel this 


summer. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University of 
Michigan. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General, 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commigs- 
sioner of Immigration. 
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The United States—a Going Concern 
(Editorial from the Washington Post) 


HERE is a passing uneasiness in along, rather than seek his fortune 

the public mind in the United other countries. 
States which is manifesting itself 

in various ways. The war has shaken 
individuals out of their former easy 
habits of thinking—or not thinking— 
and the acquisition of knowledge is 
proving acutely painful to many kinds 
of brains. Some of them are unequal 
to the strain of absorbing truth. They 
are turning sour, pessimistic or bol- 
shevist, according to the temperament 
of the individual. One type of mind 
that seems to be increasing in num- 
bers is that which would throw away 
all the good that has been acquired 
through a century of effort, to em- 
brace notions that cannot stand ten 
minutes of quiet analysis. This kind 
of hairtrigger American is revelling 
now in the chaotic state of affairs, a 
hoping to see a complete overturn in wee back too long in its normals 
s : stic development until it is 
which he will stand a chance of grab- cramped? The 100,000,000 individu 
bing some advantage which he can- ofthis colintee rent mere railea 
not hope to acquire in honest compe- more buildings, more homes, 


tition with his fellows. schools, more churches, more subi 


The fault, however, does not lie 
: 2 ( more farms, more gardens, mor 
with the shallow-pated or the merely erything that brings comfort. 


unripe intellects. Some of the strong- ; 
est business men in the country are 2 pager a bed Me ‘ 
behaving as though their brains had btiy it? y q 
deserted them. Instead of concentrat- y 
ing upon the new problems that are With all due respect to the str 
presented and quietly conferring upon of the late German empire, it ae 
Ways and means to co-operate on a_ to us that many Americans are ec 
sensible course of action, they are ceding too much to the prowess of 
throwing fuel upon the bolshevik bon- enemy when they are afraid to go fo 
fires by ill-considered speech and un- ward in business because of “unse 
wise acts. Others have drawn into’ tled conditions.” Are they afraid th: 
their shells, refusing to loosen their Germany will come back and start a) 
pocketbooks for the sake of keeping other war? Not a chance! Nor y¥ 
the wheels turning. They excuse this anybody else start a war that nec 
turtle-like maneuver by asserting that bother the United States. | 
“no one knows what is coming,” and mighty, eager nation is suffering no) 
“we must wait to see what the peace from nothing more than a false sta! 
conference will do,” or similar non- of mind on the part of its own peopl 
sense. They have been shaken and ar 
Of course, no one knows what is easy. Let them think twice and the 
coming. But is it not presumable that will perceive that the old Unite 
the richest, strongest, most solvent, States is intact, bigger and richi 
most active and most independently- than ever, with greater  prestig 
placed nation in the world will con- abroad and greater markets both # 
tinue on the map? Surely that isnot a home and abroad than ever befor) 
violent assumption although, strictly The victory of liberty did not hurt 
speaking, it is not more capable of United States, however terribly © 
demonstration than any other future wounded Germany. The free natior 
proposition. It is sufficient, however, will give us a better market than Ge 
for the ordinary American if he will many ever dreamed of giving. BA 
but stop to think that he and his fate that Americans need to do now, j 
are bound up in the fate of the coun- they wish prosperity, is to cut out f 
try. If the United States is to go eign notions of government, 0 
down, the average American would away their worry over the peace co 
just as soon go down with it; and if ference and the settlement of foreig 
the United States is to go forward, questions, roll up their sleeves a A 
the average citizen is satisfied to go get busy. } 


have recovered most of the mon 
business and at the same time 
the bonds, which are drawing in 
The bankers of the country are 
tious—a good trait in bankers, 
does not degenerate into mere sg 
ish timidity. Would-it not be w 
the bankers to examine them 
and the country and ask whether 
are not a bit too cautious for the 
interest of all concerned? Does 
United States depend upon the p 
conference after all? Is it not 
a fact that the United States has 


(Continued from Page 11) 


on high heeled shoes; they were quite beside an old cedar tree that grew & 
sensible ones, but the canoe was very, a Sharp angle towards the clilf. The 
very tender. was a fine spray from the falls’ 
We made several trips to the falls Made the air feel quite damp, so W 
from our own side of the river and Stretched sheets like a wall on l 
it was from this side we got our pic- ‘Side, put our blankets on the r 
tures. There was one trip we shall 4nd waited for our vision—the 
probably never forget. We had got- by Moonlight. But instead of 
ten the idea that the falls would look Clear, bright nights we had been Bt 
quite wonderful by moonlight, and I ing, it turned foggy, and my husban 
still think so, but we didn’t see them, kept on what he called an Indian @ 
One evening after supper we started most of the night. Dry wood Wi 
out, taking a pack containing sheets Scarce, and very hard to find 2 
to make a tent, and heavy blankets ark. y 
as the nights were cold. Besides this Quite early in the morning we toz s 
pack we had an ax, a gun, a camera, ed our bacon over the coals, ate 
and a small pail containing bread and hurried breakfast and started for ot 
bacon for breakfast. Arrived at the Camp, as it looked like rain. Clim 
falls, we threw most of these things 8 UP that cliff with a pack, gum, 2 
over the cliff and climbed down after and eerlere WAS much harder 
them. The cliff is probably seventy Climbing down, I assure you It 8 
feet high here. In some places it is ©4 4 long, long way to camp but W 
almost perpendicular and just bare Were thankful to arrive before | 
rock, but a little farther along it ig Tained. 
not quite so steep and there are a few 
bushes, so that by going carefully 
and hoiding to roots and branches we with an unknown lady corresp 


arrived at the bottom. in front of the postoffice, 0 
It was getting dark now, so we matrimony, inspected her from 
looked for a camp site, but couldn’t sheltered place, found her wal 
find one. There wasn’t even a shelf; and took flight. He returned af 
just sheer rock, large, smooth stones, interval of only fifty-four year 
thick bushes and huge logs. The best then some people are simply 
we could find was a tiny, rocky glen to be foolhardy. 


An Albion man who had a 
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husiastic Saulteur would not for a 
ment allow the impression to get 
‘oad that the Soo is the be-all and 
ell-all of Chippewa county. We here 
this city have a real appreciation 
the fine county we live in, and an 
eitor who has to reach its uttermost 
eners with his product knows in a 
etical way of its extent. 
‘hippewa county’s area is put at 
mt one million acres. It extends 
nm Drummond island down in Lake 
ron to Whitefish point in Lake 
nerior. It includes the towns of 
kford, Rudyard, Brimley, DeTour, 
ter, and Trout Lake, to mention 
largest, and several dozen others, 
owhich Strongs ,a lumbering com- 
nity with agricultural possibilities 
all beginnings, is typical. We men- 
tin Strongs because we have a warm 
t in our heart for this community 
ich has biffed the kaiser with over- 
“top wallops on every occasion. 
‘ich, by the way, is the Chippewa 
gfrit. 
f there is one thing that Chippewa 
igenthusiastic about more than an- 
er it is good roads. At a recent 
eting of the Chippewa Automobile 
eb fifteen members from Pickford, 
9;}miles south, were on the job, for 
ittance. The $50,000 roads bill was 
an overwhelming endorsement here, 
ail our energetic road commission is 
ajsady doing things which will bring 
riults in 1919. The Dixie Highway, 
owhich the Soo is the northern term- 
its, traverses the county, the Soo is 
aio on the Theodore Roosevelt Mem- 
ot highway, several of Chippewa’s 
tivsnhips voted special appropriations 
fi their local road improvements at 
th spring elections. We are progres- 
si here, and we know we cannot 
pgress without good roads, and 
pnty of them. 
is the center of a country remark- 
ale for scenic beauty the Soo in unri- 
vied. About all the scenery one might 
wot is encompassed within the bor- 
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The Soo, Where Four National Highways Converge 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ders of the county itself, but it might 
be well to mention incidentally that 
the active work being done on the 
Great Northern Highway extending 
from Toronto to Sault Ste. Marie opens 
up to tourists here that wonderful On- 
tario country, skirting the shores of 
Georgian Bay, the Muskoka Lakes, 
Perry Sound with its 10,000 islands, 
and the virgin Ontario forests. Beau- 
tiful Sylvan valley is ‘just across the 
river’ and if one goes south from the 
Soo through our own county he 
reaches the famous Les Cheneaux is- 
lands (The Snows) at the end of sev- 
eral hours driving. 

Chippewa county is a land of ro- 
mance. The early French explorers 
found a thriving Indian village of 
2,000 here 300 or 400 years ago. The 
same sky blue water, the same virgin 
forests are here today, but in addition 
we have excellent roads, the waters 
harnessed with electricity, and the 
scores of these things that go with 
a modern and progressive community 
which strikes the proper balance be- 
tween urban and rural activities. 

In glancing over the above it occur- 
red to me that I may have given the 
idea that Chippewa county is 100 per- 
cent agricultural now. That, of course 
is not the case. There are going to be 
lumbering operations here for years 
to come, and they mean work and 
prosperity for many, while its farm- 
ing and ecattle-raising possibilities are 
only just on the start. 

Chippewa county, historically ant 
cient as American history goes, is 
still youthful. Its biggest days are 
ahead, and just as we in the Soo itself, 
look forward to substantial growth, 
not to a “second Chicago” over-night 
(as was once the boom dream that 
flopped) the county, too, is poysessed 
of a great future. We know it, we be- 
lieve in it. And we have the best 
reason in the world for doing so, 
which is nothing more nor less than 
a fine, prosperous present. 
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te beautiful sheet of water. There 
isplenty of camping accommodation 
aut the lake but no boarding accom- 
ndations. 
iron River is 16 miles west of Crys- 
tii Falls and the center of a large 
all very lively mining section which 
e.tains some twenty large mines. 
sre is ample hotel accommodations 
a{fron River and many beautiful side 
dves on every side. One of the 
‘st of these is to Sunset lake which 
li; about four miles north of Iron 
Rer, with plenty of camping space 
no boarding accommodations. 
‘the road west from Iron River to 
| Gogebic line, a distance of twenty- 
» miles, is one of the finest drives 
lithe state of Michigan. The road 
ids through virgin forests of tim- 
‘ Most of its way, over a rolling 
ntry and a road that can’t be ex- 
Cied anywhere. All along this 
S)2tech of country there are fine fish- 
it grounds where brook trout can 
bi caught in large numbers. 
‘he road passes close to Golden 
2, a beautiful sheet of water where 
tlre are delightful camping grounds. 
> road emerges from the hardwood 
*st and crosses the North-Western 
Toad at Elmwood. 
his is a famous fishing point, 
eecially for trout. There are board- 
i} accommodations here for a lim- 
it! number. 
our miles further west is Tama- 
lake where is situated the beau- 
1 Sans Souci summer home of one 
ithe railroad officials. The fishing 
althis point is fine and there is no 
er camping spot anywhere. Just be- 
yid Tamarack lake the road crosses 
line into Gogebic county and con- 
les on to Ironwood. Two miles 
it of the Iron county line a fine 
te pine tree was left standing 
tin the middle of the road, It is 


‘Virgin Forests, Improved Farms, and Iron Mines 


of Iron County 
(Continued from Page 7) 


a fine specimen of an almost extinct 
timber and worth driving many miles 
to see. 

Tron county will soon have two addi- 
tional roads that will lead to a great 
fishing and pleasure country. One of 
these roads will branch off at Iron 
River to the south connecting with 
the Forest county, Wis., trunk line 
highway and the other branching off 
near Golden lake to connect with the 
Vilas county, Wis., road system. 
These two roads tap the great inland 
lake country of Wisconsin where the 
big muscalonge and other inland lake 
fish are found in abundance. 

Another road leads from ‘Crystal 
Falls north to the village of Amasa, 
16 miles distant. This road is to be 
continued on the coming summer to 
the Baraga county line to the north 
where it will meet the trunk line from 
the copper country and give the travy- 
eler a short route through a virgin 
forest country to the scenic country 
of the Keweenaw peninsula. This 
road, with the two roads leading to 
the Wisconsin lake country, will not 
be available for travel this year. 


Luce County, Nature’s 
Playground 


(Continued from Page 9) 

there are many locations which are 
bound to satisfy the most fastidious. 
To others only passing through the 
county as motorists our roads will 
appeal after having driven through 
another part of the state. To drive 
along one of our trunk-lines means 
comfort. It is as though the country 
and not the car is moving. In fact no 
matter what the object of your vaca- 
tion, you will be able to find it here, 
and once you come you will never be 
contented until you make Luce County 
your home. 
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NOTICE TO GRAZERS 


Charles R. Hutcheson, livestock expert and editor 
of Cloverland Magazine, invites inquiries from west- 
ern grazers desiring best opportunities for use of 1919 
free grazing tracts on lease option plan. 


This service is FREE, without any charge to graz- 
ers and accepting no commissions whatever from land 


owners. 


It is FREE service designed to bring the 


best grazers and the best land together. 


Address, CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor, 


Cloverland Building, 


Menominee, Michigan 


you. 


PLANS FREE 
for this and other *°Old Faith- 


coop upward. 

We want you to see for 
yourself that the great 
lumber stand-by 
of the Ameri- 
can farm- 


SIT DOW 


s No. 1, Town Houses. 
all other farm buildings, too. 


TO 
GET THE 


FREE PLANS 


and write us for 
the ‘‘Old Faithful” 


HEMLOCK Booklet No. 2, Farmhouses, or 
(There are other books on 


Which do you want?) 


If you are handy with tools you can build from them your- 
self. The books containa COUPON GOOD FOR ANY TWO 


SETS OF PLANS FREE when presented to YOUR LOCAL 


LUMBER DEALER. He has the plans or can get them from us for 
u. We'll be glad to give you any advice or information we can. Just 
write and be sure to give your lumber dealer’s name, 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 


Offices, 312 F. R. A. Building 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We spread the good news about “Old Faithful” HEMLOCK 


but we do not sell it. 


Get it from your Local Lumber Dealer. 


For Sheep, Goats and Cattle 


Any number wanted. Address 


PITMAN LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Rambouillet Ewes _- 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Milk Goats 


Angora Goats 
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The Turbulent Manistique River Now Drives a Gigantic Power Plani 


have been turned into the long 
concrete canal that has been un- 
der construction for two years, and 
the ponderous machinery that oper- 
ates the power plant of the Manistique 
Pulp & Paper company has been set 
in motion. This long anticipated 
event took place March 20. All Man- 
istique is rejoicing, and the people of 
Cloverland rejoice with the people of 
Manistique over their good fortune in 
having such a gigantic industry in 
their midst and in actual operation. 
The plant as it now stands repre- 
sents an investment of over $2,000,000, 
and in addition to this large expendi- 
ture the company has acquired 40,000 
acres of pulpwood stumpage within a 
radius of 75 miles of Manistique rep- 
resenting approximately 8,000,000 
cords of spruce pulpwood and 2,000,000 
cords of balsam pulpwood, a reserve 
supply sufficient to keep the mill run- 
ning for more than 15 years. In addi- 
tion to this large acreage of stumpage 
the company has under option other 
large tracts that may be made avail- 
able when needed. 
With this splendid reserve on hand, 
purchased at a price that will be un- 
der market quotations for many years 


Alix waters of the Manistique river 


Tailrace of the great power plant 


to come, the mill is assured continu- 
ous operation for an indefinite period, 
and the people of Manistique may look 
upon their newest and biggest indus- 
try as a definite, substantial asset of 
their commercial life. 


It was the genius and keen business 
judgment of the late W. J. Murphy, 
who was sole owner of the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, that led to the construc- 
tion of this gigantic power plant and 
pulp and paper mills at Manistique. 
Mr. Murphy had made a nation-wide 
reputation as a successful business 


Section of ponderous modern machinery 


SPECIAL FEED SALE 


If you want big profits, buy cull beans. 


ture and than 22% protein. 
feed for hogs, sheep and cattle. 


Our culls are dry, less than 10% mois- 
They are all beans, no dirt or stones. 


A wonderful 


Our special price is 40.00 ton delivered your sta- 


tion, sacks included. Why feed corn at $80.00 per ton when you can get a better 


feed at $40.00 ton? 


Order today before supplies are exhausted and prices advance, 


PORT HURON STORAGE & BEAN CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


The Big Kroll Farm at Kenton, Michigan. 


240 Acres Highly Improved, also 


840 Acres cut and Burned-over Land seeded to Clover and Timothy. 


(Not wild stump land.) 
Granary. 


All well watered. 
IDEAL for Sheep Raising. 


Large Hay Barn and 


Quick Rail Connections to Chicago Markets. 


VAN 


Houghton 


ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland”’ 


Michigan | 


Regular Normal School Courses 


Doris I. Bowron, Secretary 


NORTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Marquette, Michigan 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8, 1919 


The Ideal School for Summer Study 
Write for Bulletin 


Wide Variety of Special Courses 


Additional Summer Faculty 


James H. Kaye, President 


man. He had been engaged in oper- 
ating public utilities, manufacturing 
and newspaper publishing for more 
than 30 years, when he undertook the 
Manistique enterprise. His death Oct. 
24, 1918, was most regrettable in rela- 
tion to this great project, as it was to 
have been the culmination of his life 
work, the realization of his ambition 
to print his great publication on paper 
of his own manufacture—perform the 
function of cutting the pulpwood in 
the forest and laying the latest edition 
of the Tribune down at the door of 
the reader. After his death the work 
proceeded under the direction of his 
associates, and now the great work is 
practically finished. All that remains 
to round out the completion of the 
pulp and paper mill is the _ installa- 
tion of some paper machinery, which 
has been purchased and is now being 
installed in units as it arrives. The 
pulp grinders and electrical power 
plant were placed in operation when 
the water was turned into the canal 
March 20. 


The Manistique Pulp & Paper com- 
pany purchased all the riparian rights 
in the Manistique river in the fall of 
1916, and immediately began con- 
struction of the plant. The first big 
undertaking was the construction of 
the huge concrete canal 160 feet wide 
and 3,300 feet long, giving a head of 
25 feet on the water wheels. There 
are eight water wheels, six having 
about 1,000 h. p. each and used for 
the pulp grinders, and one of 1,500 h. 
p., for the electrical unit. The electri- 
cal unit furnishes power for the pulp 
mill and the future paper mill, and 
also provides power for the Manis- 
tique Light & Water company which 
serves the city and its inhabitants. 
The eighth wheel has not been in- 
stalled. 

The pulp mill building is of rein- 
forced concrete of most substantial 
construction. The first floor is used 
for the grinders, sliver screens, re- 
finers, and the electrical unit. The 
second floor is used for the wet ma- 
chines, the tank for receiving barked 


Huge concrete canal which diverts the river 


wood from which it is fed into 
grinders on the floor below, and 
weighing and shipping room wh 
pulp is conveyed to the cars or p! 
form below for shipment or storg 
The third floor is used for offi 
testing room, storage and hoist | 
the conveyors. The basement ig 
cupied by the saw and barker, — 


The plant is particularly well 
cated for the purposes of the ¢ 
pany. The river has a large we 
shed with feasible storage facili 
of lakes having 40 square miles 
surface. A remarkable feature of { 
water supply is the fact that it is 
from rainfall alone, a constant f 
from artisian wells providing 20 to) 
per cent of this stored energy. | 
sources of these wells are estima 
to be hundreds or thousands of m 
away. 4 

The construction of the great cal 
and the entire plant, including the 
stallation of the machinery, has b) 
under the direct supervision of H 
Storrer, C. E., formerly of New ¥ 
who has been constantly on | 

“a 


1 


The late W. J. Murphy 


ground as engineer in charge f0) 
years. In designing and con 
Cc. A. P. Turner, C. E., of Min: 
has been advising engineer. 
Mr. Murphy was president 
company until his death, and w 
ceeded by Rome ‘G. Brown, who} 
been his constant associate in } 
great enterprise. The other officei| 
the company are, vice president, 
liam F. McNally, New Richmi 
Wis.; secretary and treasurer, Ed 
Peterson, Manistique; general nf 
ger, Lewis C. Locklin, Manistique) 
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[oughton County—“Copper Country” 
| 


By ROBERT 4H. SHIELDS, 


“4 THOUSAND words for Hough- 
ton County”; but not in a thou- 
sand years could we adequately 

tray the many scenic beauties and 

er attractions offered to tourists 
this rugged land of health and pure 

a in the limited space of a thousand 

yrds; so, from the thousand and one, 

y can only touch, and touch lightly, 

0 a very few of them and leave to 

{ thousands of tourists who will 

ke annual pilgrimages, to this nor- 
tirn Mecca in the coming years the 

veeable task of seeing for them- 

5 ves. 

n the earlier days of Houghton 
emty, say a generation ago, and be- 
fie the advent of railroads, when the 
jpabitants were practically locked in 
f, the winter, there developed the 
nst neighborly, even brotherly, spirit 

‘ong the people and there prevailed 

, real fraternity which is so lacking 
iithe thickly populated centers. And 
‘mn to this day, with a population 
o early ninety thousand, and with 
roads and steamboats and street 
e's and automobiles, and telephones 
ai electric lights and all the other 
nidern conveniences, this fraternal 


ai neighborly spirit remains one of 
th chief characteristics of its people. 
Je glad hand of welconie is, ever 
ended to the visitor and he is soon 
nde to feel “at home.” 


=a 


No doubt, the first consideration of 
t) intending visitor to this county, 
vin ead known now as the ‘‘Copper 
lintry,” is the weather. And about 
t's there may be more or less mis- 
ayrehension on account of its latti- 
tiie. If he will consult the U. S. 
vather Bureau records he will find 
tt our summers are ideal and our 
iters less severe than in places 
ch farther south. When winter 
§\tles in, about the middle of Novem- 
|, it comes and it stays with us and 
W enjoy real winter weather with 
ii pure dry air; and when it leaves, 
jut the first of April, it goes and is 
le; and from early in May until 
lé2 in October there is no place that 
t excel the Copper Country, as far 
weather is concerned. Hurricanes, 
tinadoes, whirl-winds and hay fever 
entirely unknown in this region. 
2re may be an occasional hot sum- 
vt day, but the nights can always 
depended upon to afford a breath- 
spell, and the cool, evening breezes 
hearby Lake Superior are so in- 
orating that one can always de- 
% upon getting a refreshing night’s 


‘0 bear out this statement, we 
sht quote from the U. S. Weather 
“eau showing the “high” and the 
v temperature covering past 
Ts. (We couldn’t quote the 
san” temperature because we 
Nier have any such, at least not in 


of Houghton 


the summer time.) But statistics 
have no place in this limited article, 
and we will content ourself by quot- 
ing the observations and conclusions 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau observer, 
Mr. Cowdrick, who says: “The sum- 
mer climate of Houghton county is 
perfect; from comparison of official 
figures and from personal experience 
extending from Oregon to Florida I 
am convinced that from the first of 
May to the end of October there is no 
other place in America which I would 
prefer as a residence.” This is 
official and it shows that good, old 
Mother Nature works overtime in 
marshalling the elements for the 
pleasure and comfort of the people of 
the Copper Country and their fortun- 


ate guests. 

And this is not all that Dame 
Nature has done for the Copper Coun- 
try. 


For instance, here may be found the 
greatest deposits of native copper in 
the world. Mining hag been success- 
fully carried on here for at least two 
generations and will continue for gen- 
erations to come before these deposits 
become exhausted. And it may be of 
interest to state in this connection 
that at least two of the mines are now 
operating ata depth of over eight 
thousand feet. (For the tourist who 
is fond of mountain climbing it is 


A pretty spot Calumet Boy Scouts picked out for their summer camp 


suggested that he “take the elevator” 
to the bottom of one of the shafts of 
these mines and climb to the surface. 
A little imagination and it beats a 
trip up the Alps and is attended with 
less danger.) 

The mining “locations,” or towns, 
in this county are comparatively 
ideal. The church and the school are 
deemed as necessary as the shaft 
house and in this every mining 1loca- 
tion is well supplied. Then, there are 
the stamp mills and the smelters and 
wire mills, all objects of the greatest 
interest. 

And, speaking of mining and of 
schools, here we have the famous 
Michigan College of Mines, which en- 
joys a reputation quite equal to that 
of any other mining college anywhere. 
Its graduates are found in nearly 
every mining camp and for general 
efficiency and actual results obtained 
they are in a class by themselves. 
Tourists are especially invited to look 
over this great institution. 

While Houghton county has gener- 
ally been regarded as distinctly a 
mining county it is a fact that the 
agricultural interests are fast over- 
coming the mining and, in the course 
of human events, will surpass them. 

The good roads movement reached 
Houghton several years ago and a 
competent road commission are con- 
structing new roads every year and 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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A Friendly Letter to Mr. and Mrs. Constant Traveler 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Modern garage service can be had 
at Munising thus providing facilities 
for tourists in full keeping with your 
demands. 


The Alger County Club, an unusual 
organization, county wide in scope, 
keeps open house at Munising and ex- 
tends to you and to all visiting tour- 
ists a warm invitation to make use of 
the Club rooms and facilities at will. 


Should you be one of those who 
have scoffed at the claims made by 
Cloverland as an agricultural empire 
you are urged to stop your car at the 
state farm at Chatham and to inspect 
the stock, crops and achievements of 
this institution, in which Alger coun- 
ty takes a just and fatherly pride. 

Alger county is the great hunting 
and fishing county of Cloverland and 
offers favorable locations without 
number to him who desires to estab- 
lish a “little home in the woods” to 
which he can come for purposes of re- 
newing the bodily vigor lost in the 
grind of daily toil, be it physical or 
mental. 

Speckled trout, the large and small 
mouth bass, lake trout and white fish 
are common to our waters and offer 
no mean test of the sportsman’s skill. 


The fall deer hunting season takes 
the sportsman into the forest proper 
and combines the vigorous exercise 
and invigorating air so productive of 
red blood. 

To you who have been accustomed 
to travel southward to escape the 
winter months a sojourn in the north 
would be a revelation. 

Snow-shoeing, ski riding, bobbing 
and trapping all go to build rather 
than enervate and that means vital- 
itly and longer life. 

So many places of interest are to 
be seen in Alger, so many pleasures 
and pastimes are common to our 
county, so many beautiful sites in 
virgin forests are available for camp- 
ing (careful campers always quench 
their fires before leaving); so many 
friends are ready to meet and greet 
you and to aid you in obtaining a full 
measure of enjoyment and recreation 
from your vacation that I feel fully 
warranted in again urging you _ to 
head your car Alger way when you 
cross the Clover line. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS B. WYMAN. 

P. S. Had a nice mess of brook 
trout today. Will tell you where to 
fish when you arrive. 


The Otter Lake Agricultural School for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from Page 10) 
efforts in wresting success from what 
he looked upon as his life work. 

We then planned monthly parent’s 
meetings at which the programs in- 
cluded demonstrations of the practical 
work which is carried on by the pu- 
pils, and a noticeable change soon fol- 
lowed. The attendance which was 
small at first rapidly increased and 
during the past three years has rang- 
ed from 125 to upwards of 400. The 
wholesome influence of the school 
upon the whole community has been 
plainly visible since then. Trained 
in practical work of the farm and 
home, the boys and girls have gained 
in self-reliance. They are wide awake 
and well behaved, clean and bright- 
eyed, as well dressed and facing an 
audience as composedly as any equal 
number of city children. 

The material progress in the com- 
munity is no less conspicuous. Near- 
ly every crop has been standardized, 
better houses and barns have been 


erected. automobiles and motor 
trucks are owned by several, and 
more land has been cleared and 


brought under cultivation during the 
past four years than during the pre- 
ceding fifteen. And, best of all, the 
community is becoming thoroughly 
Americanized for, stanza after stanza 
of our National anthems is now sung 
by young and old and every line has 
been learned by heart. While the 
war lasted, not one family in the com- 
munity failed to bring to the principal 
of the school its monthly voluntary 
contribution towards Red Cross and 
other war relief work, and on one of 
the walls of the room used for month- 
ly meetings there hung a large serv- 
ice flag with sixteen blue and one gold 
stars, thus bearing testimony to the 
allegiance of these foreign born peo- 
ple who chose America as their home 
and are ready to defend it with all 
they possess. For most of these re- 
sults, a large share of the credit is 
due to Milo J. Slagg, the principal of 
the school, whose efficiency and untir- 
ing work won for him the confidence 
and co-operation of the entire com- 
munity. 

The law. governing consolidated 
rural agricultural schools is now in 
full force and what has been done in 
a remote settlement of Houghton 
county can be accomplished with even 
better results in the more developed 
communities of the state. The law 
provides for the consolidation of three 
or more rural schools after the ques- 
tion has been submitted to the quali- 
fied voters of the school districts. 
It describes the qualifications of 
the teachers and the specifications 
for the building and equipment and 


it provides for the transportation of 
pupils, each school being entitled to 
receive from the state, two hundred 
dollars a year for each vehicle used. 
These schools are divided into two 
grades and are entitled to an addi- 
tional state reward which amounts to 
$600 a year for class A school, and 
$900 a year for class B schools. 
Those who are interested in the 
establishment of rural agricultural 
schools may freely consult with or 
write to John A. Doelle at Marquette 
(Michigan), for while he is now en- 
gaged in educational work of a dif- 
ferent character, he is just as intense- 
ly interested in the progressive de- 
velopment of rural education. Raised 
on a farm where the eight hour law 
applied from sunrise until dark, he 
knows the hardships of the average 
country boy and girl and the  short- 
comings of the common rural school. 
He has applied the best years of his 


life, in constructive efforts  to- 
wards raising the standard of 
rural education and of rural life, 
hoping that the state as well as 


his community may profit by it. His 
work finds expression in the lives of 
the people of the Otter Lake district. 
for his dream of fourteen years ago 
has taken shape in their homes and 


is ever increasing its influence 
through the school. 
To me, who has observed the 


steady progress within that communi- 
ty, the name of Doelle will ever be 
linked with the Otter Lake agricul- 
tural school, and as I come within 
sight of it now, I can see above its 
doors the mental inscription: “Si 
monumentum quaeris, circumspice.” 


Live Stock Industry in 
Cloverland 


(Continued from Page 8) 


age of winter feed, lack of buildings 
to protect their stock at times of se- 
vere changes in temperature, and 
where the homesteaders have taken 
up their watering places. They are 
coming to Greater Cloverland where 
an abundance of hay, small grain, food 
crops and all food necessary for live- 
stock raising, can be grown profitably 
and in abundance. They are going to 
change our agricultural methods from 
hay and grain farming to livestock 
raising because nowhere in the United 
States can we find a section where 
the pioneer settlers could go on and 
farm profitably without getting in 
livestock, and marketing their farm 
products in the shape of meat or milk. 
You can find some abandoned farms 
all through Greater Cloverland, and 
in the majority of cases it is because 
of the lack of livestock on the farm, 
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Saved $400 Cutting Out Waste 

Frank E. Folkerts of New York state saved $400 build- 
ing an Aladdin Readi-Cut Home. A. R. McConnell, a 
carpenter in Pennsylvania, saved $250 building his Alad- 
din Home. David 0. Buyers of Louisiana saved $310. 
The Aladdin System of manufacturing and selling offers 
you a saying, too. First, it enables you to buy direct 
from our manufacturing plant. Second, it saves waste of 
lumber and waste of labor, which means a big saving in 
money on the completed cost of the home. Third, the 
large number of Aladdin Homes manufactured each year 
means lowest prices on the complete home—lumber, hard- 
ware, glass, nails, paints, oils, ete. 

Bungalows, Dwellings, Garages 

Aladdin Material is the finest obtainable. The Alad- 
din Dollar-a-Knot guarantee is evidence of the high qual- 
ity thruout every Aladdin Home. Aladdin House prices 
include all material—lumber, lath, plaster, nails, hard- 
ware—the complete home. Send for the book ‘‘Aladdin 
Homes’ No. 540. It gives all the facts, besides many 
exclusive home designs and floor plans. Send for a copy, 
NOW. 


Canadian Branch, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. The Aladdin Co., 545 Aladdin Ave.,Bay City,Mich. 


The feed that made the Cream Check 
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Oneida County, Wisconsin, Has Thousands of Ac 


of Excellent Sheep Pasture 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the Creator has endowed it wonder- 
fully. Large numbers of flowing, fresh 
water sprihgs as well as a large num- 
ber of lakes and streams are scattered 
generally throughout the county. 
Well water, too, is easily obtained at 
just depth enough to insure purity. 
The Stock Raiser and Dairyman finds 
everything to his heart’s. desire; 
good water, ample pasturage and feed, 
as well as climate, which is condu- 
cive to health and long productivity 
in his stock. 


Rainfall 


The rainfall in Oneida county 
averages about 34 inches and there 
are only a few places where it falls 


below this amount, and more than 
one-third of this amount of rain 
comes during the months of June, 


July and August, just when it is most 
valuable to the crop grower. 


It is a well known fact that the 
sheep raisers of this country and the 
world is on the decline since the war, 
The decrease of sheep in this country 
is 3,000,000 and in the world 54,500,- 


important to keep sheep dry in - 
ter and a shed or barn can be ere: 
from lumber with straw roof and ¢ 
to the south, which answers e1 
purpose and at the same time g 
the sheep plenty of fresh air, and 
little money invested. 


Nowhere can conditions be f¢ 
more ideal for the winter feedin, 
sheep than in Oneida county. Ex’ 
sheep feeders like about 2 lbs. of) 
ver or oat and pea hay suppleme); 
by 2 lbs. of rutabagas or silage 
sheep per day. Clover grows luxuri 
ly here and oats and peas, sown 
gether, make heavy yields. A t 
sand bushels of rutabagas per aci) 
not an uncommon yield, and w) 
enough sheep are kept to warrant 
investment in silo and silo filling| 
chinery, the finest kind of silage 
can be grow. The best part of | 
proposition too, is that it will y 
so well in a three or four year 1 
tion. First, seed the land to elec 
then plow under the clover sod 
put in rutabagas, corn and pota 
(the latter grows splendidly |; 


Clover production in Oneida County. | 


000. 
lie in Oneida county awaiting 
sheep raiser and his flock. 

In no county is there better oppor- 
tunities offered for economical and 
profitable raising of sheep than in 
Oneida county. Upon thousands of 
acres of wild cut-over lands, clover 
and grasses are growing knee high 
among the stumps, and in other 
places underbrush grows from three 
to five feet high, all of which makes 
excellent pasturage for sheep. 

As has been already stated the 
climate in Oneida county is excellent 
for sheep farming. Sheep prefer dry 
hls yas the wet, damp air 
and will put on flesh more rapidly 
in a cold, dry climate, than in a warm 
damp climate. Oneida county has 
these favorable climatic conditions. 

While it has not been known that 
sheep have been molested by dogs in 
this county, yet it is known that the 
dog is a common enemy of sheep, and 
the laws of Wisconsin are such that 
give protection to the sheep farmer. 

Shelter for sheep can be provided 
at a small amount of money. It is 


Vast tracts of unimproved lands 
the 


and is an excellent cash crop.) I 
next year sow oats and peas and \ 
down with clover, the third yearn 
the clover for hay and for the fo" 
year either use the field for t1 
pasture or plow under and again) 
in the cultivated crops. Wor 
the land in this way will distri 
the farm labor, give an opportti 
for feeding practically all the c} 
grown on the farm and keep the 
up in both fertility and tilth. V 
better proposition could there b 
take care of the sheep for the 
ter? | 

Another big advantage, not tl 
lost sight of, in buying the cut-f 
lands in Oneida county, lies in| 
fact that they are sure to iner 
greatly in value. Statistics § 
that a greater profit per acre is / 
ized on cultivated lands in On 
county, than on the high priced 1\t 
farther south. Figure your live si 
profits and the increase in the vil 
of your land and ask yourself} 
question: What better place is t} 
in which to locate than Oneida cout 
Wisconsin? : 


Good Roads Lead to Good Fishing in Ontonagon Co 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Rivers, Lake Gogebic are all too 
beautiful and entrancing to even at- 
tempt to describe. 

Many of the roads here are through 
virgin forests where the sounds of the 
woodsmen’s axe has never been heard 
and will not be heard for time to 
come. If you have never been in On- 
tonagon county where the nights are 
cool and the days sparkling and re- 
freshing, where hay fever and kindred 
troubles vanish as if by magic, plan 
now to come this summer. If you do 
come, you will surely come again. 

There are plenty of hotels in 
Ontonagon county, so that one may 
choose as he likes as to degrees of 


fashion and expense. The manda 
and clerks are all congenial and 
teous and make a stay with then! 
pleasant that strangers immedi: 
feel at home and desire to 
again. Tourists may make their 1 
quarters at any of the hotels, inj 
of the towns and from these 
trips to the beautiful streams, | 
mountains and dales, and retur | 
time for a good night’s rest in? 
refreshing Lake Superior air. a : 


M. J. Magee has been named 
man of Chippewa County in the 
Scout movement, by Chase S. Os)! 
upper peninsula chairman. . 


te, 1910 
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Visconsin Road No. 15, South Entrance to Enchantments of Cloverland 


-JISCONSIN Road No. 15 is the 
direct route from Chicago and 
* Milwaukee to the south en- 
ace of Cloverland at Marinette, 
;, and Menominee, Mich. No. 15 
) is the best road from the south 
¢Cloverland. Starting from Chica- 
yithe road skirts the shore of Lake 
higan to Milwaukee, thence takes 
anorthwesterly course 
alund Lake Winnebago to 
ikosh and on through a 
at farming section to 
en Bay, where it strikes 
shore line of Green bay 
proceeds northward to 
sinette. 
1 Marinette and Menomi- 
ni, which are separated by 
Menominee river, made 
‘ous in earlier days by the 
ister log drives that were 
poted for miles down the 
jir by athletic ‘lumber- 
is’, are found the great 
‘4. mills and lumber manu- 
auring plants. The J. W. 
ls plant in Menominee is 
largest hardwood mill in 
h world. 
he twin ports of Menomi- 
and Marinette export 


either side of the river 
nt on around the Menomi- 
ie shore for more than a 


the outskirts of Men-# 
yunee is Henes park, which 


By B. W. DONNELL of Menominee 


sional cleared spot for picnic parties, 


play-ground apparatus, dancing pavil- 


lion, band stand, refreshment booths, 
and a zoo. 

At Menominee the 
tourist is given the 
choice of two routes 


eles both cities as a local 
eeation ground. It is a beautiful 
located on a point projecting far 


into Green bay, a remnant of the 
ijin forest that has been carefully 
yerved with all its natural atrract- 
viess except for the boulevards and 
yyaths cut through it, and an occa- 


- 
| 
| 


(Continued from Page 6)j 


‘8 lost to them by the growth otf 
rail systems of the country, the 
Mers finally withdrew from the 
4i¢ Superior tourist trade and until 
pine rest in matters here, began to 
e'sert itself through the medium 
if good roads,” Keweenaw was well 
li: forgotten except by those who 
lylt in nearby counties. 


Vith the exception of the Copper 
tige Railroad to Gay, there is no 
Ur passenger service by rail to the 
Ni y points of interest in Keweenaw 

ity, and the only means of reach- 
n, those points is by auto or car- 
ie, and naturally the former is the 
Nt popular means of reaching 
ie. Now we will take you on an 
Wginary ride through the county. 
Ji leaves Calumet and runs north to 
hills above Allouez, over roads 
4} the tourst will find little to com- 
lia of, as the highways are given 
M2 attention. From this hill one 
irs Alloluez, Ahmeek, Copper City 
ij Mohawk, thriving towns seeming- 
y ‘ithin a stones throw. In the dis- 
@@ can be seen the magnificent 
His rising hundreds of feet, and 
ied in the various tones of green, 
Vie those in the distance, are sur- 
ided by a soft blue haze, lending en- 
Attaent to the view. From Allouez 
Mm glides on to the cement highway 
the portal of Keweenaw the beau- 

Here you coast easily for a 
le of miles, and as you whisk past 
soca lake, you get a fair view of 
42 Superior at your left, and in a 
e minutes you are riding along at 
‘base of the clilffs you saw from 
uez, and here you want to slow up 
view the magnificent and grand 
ses of rugged rock that tower 
® hundred feet above you. Here 
be pointed out the lone Indian 
len, who sits ensconsed in a niche 


to tour the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. One road skirts the shore of 
Green bay all the way to E'scanaba, 
from which city the tourist may turn 
westward on the Cloverland Trail 
which passes through the great iron 
mining regions before striking the 


in the rock some two hundred feet 
above you, and legendary lore tells us 
that she sits there waiting for a brave 
of the Chippewas who left her to fight 
their foe, the crafty Huron. 

From here you resume your 
journey, and you pass thru the de- 


vast stretch of uncut forest between 
Iron River and Ironwood; or, go east- 
ward to Manistique where the turbu- 
lent Manistique river has been 
harnessed and turned 


into a 
great concrete power canal, and 
thence on to St.Ignace and Sault 


Ste. Marie. The great iron ore docks, 
where most of the iron mined in the 
Upper Peninsula is loaded, are located 
at Escanaba and are in good view 
from the highway. 

The other road out of Menominee 
goes directly north to Hermansville, 
where it strikes the Cloverland Trail, 
and here the tourist may turn east 
or west, to make his 
trip through wonder- 
land. From this 
point on there is 
nothing but the most 
fascinating scenery, 
and good roads that 
will make a _ trip 
through Cloverland 
a joy never to be for- 
gotten. 


Boulevard entrance 
to Henes Park, Me- 
nominee, giving the 
tourist the first wel- 
come glimpse of vir- 
gin forest. 


serted hamlet of Cliff, once the busi- 
ness and social center of copperdom, 
and now reminding one of the desert- 
ed village of Goldsmith. Then you 
run through Phoenix through a great 
break in the clilffs, you run down over 
a magnificent stretch of road to 


School house where Justus H. Rathbone, a pioneer school teacher 
in Keweenaw County, wrote the Knights of Pythias ritual 


Keweenaw County, Incomparable in Scenery, History Romance 


Hagle River, the county seat and for 
merly the county seat of all copper- 
dom, before Houghton county was de- 
tached from Keweenaw. Just as you 
enter the village, you pause to view 
the monument erected to the memory 
of the intrepid Dougas Houghton, 
who lost his life in one of the treach- 
erous storms of Lake Superior in far- 
a-way 1845. 

Passing over the new bridge you 
whisk past the Fuse Factory estab- 
lished in 1862, and the only one in a 
mining country in the Uinted States, 
then you make the ascent of Garden 
City hill, and here you obtain a grand 
view of Lake Superior with Isle Roy- 


ale over fifty miles across the lake, 
plainly discernible on clear days. 
From here you continue your 


journey over fair roads to West Vein 
hill, where you gaze on a picture 
worth going hundreds of miles. to 
view. You can look up and down 
Lake Superior for fifty miles in either 
direction, while just ahead of you, you 
see Eagle Harbor, Grand Marais, and 
Agate Harbor, with the innumerable 
islands skirting the shores. From 
here you glide down, and pass Copper 
Falls, and Petherick, mines that made 
history in the long ago, and in a run 
of a few miles you are at Eagle Har- 
bor. Running into the village of that 
name, you rest and gaze about you. 
To the south rise a semi-circle of hills, 
all verdure clad, and all about the 
shores of the harbor are _ cottages, 
while a well stocked store, meat mar- 
ket, telephone office, postoffice and all 
that go with the average summer, re- 
sort, gives you all the advantages re- 
a city with none of the dust, dirt and 
grime of the latter. 


Here you can visit the birthplace of 
Pythianism, the little school house 
where Justus H. Rathbone, after read- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Dickinson County Invites Touris' 


By EUGENE WRIGHT, Editor Iron Mountain Tribune-Gazette 


OO ALL tourists who come to our 
great Cloverland this summer we 
want you to know that Dickinson 

county extends you her hospitality 
and a most cordial welcome as do her 
sister counties. And you will find 
many things of interest in our domain 
that will make you feel that your 
visit was worth while. 

Like all of Cloverland we can intro- 
duce you to some excellent roads that 
make auto touring a real joy. You 
can ride on one of the best roads in 
the Upper Peninsula all the way 
through the county to the great popu- 
lar summer resort, Spread Eagle, 
seven miles from Iron Mountain, the 
county seat. We have a fine golf 
course here of which we are proud, 
one of the best in the United States. 
This statement has been made by 
many players from all over the coun- 
try. Some say it is more like golf 
links in Scotland. 

Iron Mountain and Norway are 
large iron ore mining centers, and if 
you wish you may take an interesting 
trip many hundreds of feet into the 
bowels of Mother Earth. 


June, 16 


' 

There are many fine trout stree 
in Dickinson county, fine camping 
places surrounded by beautiful a] 
nulls and rivers. A very rare sigh 
tue beautiful ‘'win Falls of the © 
nominee river, three miles from t¢ 
and an excellent road all the 
Here is where the Peninsula Poy 
plant is situated. 

Another interesting sight igs 
Lower Falls, two and a half m 
south of the city, the home of | 
great Hydraulic Works which 4 
es power and air in our mines, 

Hotel accommodations are good) 
Iron Mountain, the Miliman and 
Harding being up-to-date. 

You'll find good fellowship ; 
hearty greetings from the good pec 
of Cloverland wherever you go in 
much talked of and wonderful distr 
Space prevents us from telling - 
more ot the good things in Dickin 
county, but let us say in conclug 
that a trip to this county will be a} 
pleasure, and in the language of} 
Cloverland, we say, “Welcome to 
beautiful and progressive land.” 


| 
r 


Afglimpse of Spread Eagle Lake, the great Dickinson County summer rest! 


Houghton County— 


‘*Copper Country” | 


(Continued from Page 45) 


repairing the old ones and the tourist 
will find excellent highways to, from 
and in every mining town in the coun- 
ty. Indeed, very few counties can 
boast of better highways than we 
have and an auto trip “around the 
county” is quite the popular thing. 
And there are many side trips especi- 
ally into the adjacent counties that 
will be found to be most interesting 
and enjoyable, that to Copper Harbor 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, 
some fifty miles distant, being one of 
the scenic beauty for almost every 
single mile of the entire distance. 
This is expected to be the northern 
end of the Superior Trail running 
from Chicago. That will add fame 
and luster to that Highway anyone 
who makes the trip will readily admit. 

A spin of an hour or so will bring 
one over elegant roads to Redridge 
passing on the way miles of modern 
farms, with comfortable homes, and 
the return trip across country may 
be made by way of Paradise, near 
Chassell, so appropriately named 
judging from the comfort and happi- 
ness of the farmer population. There 
is the Trap rock valley, near Lake 
Linden, the home of the strawberry 
and of golden bantam corn, a verit- 
able garden of Eden; and to the south 
is the Otter Lake farming district 
with its agricultural school, all in- 
tensely interesting. 

And the social side of our life we 
must not overlook. That the people 
of the Copper country are sociable 
in the highest degree is attested by 
the numerous social bodies existing 
here. The Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Colum- 


bus, Elks, Sons of St. George, all 
thriving lodges. Then there are 
somewhat exclusive, though eal 
accessible, clubs, the Miscowaubil 
Calumet and the Houghton club 
Houghton. Cards to these clubs I 
easily obtainable by tourists and #8 
will be found to be equal in gen 
appointments to the best clubs 
large cities. And the Oni : 
Yacht club on the shore of Po 
Lake near Houghton is a most chil 
ing resort, its fine bathing be 
making it immensely popular thro 
out the summer season. But thet 
club that will most appeal to the 
age tourist, we imagine, is the 
club, some four miles from Houg] 
and reached by auto in ten or fif® 
minutes. Located on the shore 
Portage Lake commanding a mM 
ficent view of forests, water, m 
smelters, mills and farms, the co 
is easily the most beautiful, fro 
scenic point of view, in the northy 
It was laid out by Tom Bendelow, 
Chicago Golf Course architect, 
pronounced it one of the best 
“sportiest” he had ever desig 
Highteen years of constant cul 
tion, scientific trapping and judi 
use of trees under the skilled sv 
vision of a good professional, 
served to make this course equé 
the very best. And the clubh 
with its spacious porches, shov 
lockers and other conveniences | id 
to the interest of the course. 

hospitality of the club is extende 
all golfers under the usual court 
of the Western Golf Association 
its members are always eager to ® 
come strangers. ' 


IQIO 
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saraga County, a Game Preserve 


By E. Westphal. Editor Upper Peninsula Farmer 
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4 TOURIST who visits Baraga many fine camping places for hunter aA ALTA i FICHE HMI AIIM 

county this summer will travel or fisher. Game is abundant, deer = =| 
* through a section of America that were never more plentiful and the 5 = 
been shut off from the world ex- streams are well stocked with fish = ik 
4 for train travelers and the most despite the onslaughts of the fisher- = | = 
ynturous of automobilists. men. Thanks to the State Fish Com- A 00 e Um S = 
jith the opening of the new state mission and the co-operation of the = ® a 
¢way from Michigamme to the Baraga county Rod and Gun club, = | 
dzhton county line a most beautiful these streams are each year replen- x pea eee F ia 
(on of scenic America unfolds in ished with fish fry thus insuring a = The University of Wisconsin (Department of Land Clear- [2 
~eful and inspiring undulations continuous supply. This year the fish- F ing) will run one of its famous “Specials” through north- =| 
= 


ats the crest of the hills which 
jund Keweenaw Bay. As his 
speeds down the slopes toward 
«beautiful shores of L’Anse bay, 
«mind is impressed with the in- 
ying beauty with which nature has 
iwed this region. 

riving at L’Anse, the county seat, 
3 radiate to all points, reaching 


= a climax as the tourist sur- 


| 


ing has been exceptionally good and 
record catches are the rule. While 
some places are inaccessable except 
to the most adventurous, there are 
many places where it is possible to 
drive with a car and camp to fish or 
hunt. 

A good hotel at L’Anse affords the 
best of attention to the traveling pub- 
lic. Several good garages at L’Anse 


Trout fishing in the Sturgeon river, Baraga County "4 sma 


i 
lie best fishing and hunting loca- 
0}. 
e roads are in excellent condi- 
O\admitting of drives along the 
2 of Keweenaw Bay to Pequaming 
nover to Huron Bay, Skanee and 
ru. The beautiful and rugged 
ir and Huron river valleys with 
un Bay are well worth seeing and 
uiish and game are abundant here. 


4 Arvon a number of cottages are 
viable as well as a_ large hotel 
uiling formerly used to house slate 
wrymen and now available as a dry 
eS to sleep for those who desire to 
a) out. 

ound L’Anse bay the road leads 
Xhe famous copper country. To 
hisouth a winding road leads over 
hi big plains to Covington where 
Ohit the state highway leading to 
‘aw and Ironwood. This route 
$8 you across the Sturgeon valley 
‘€@ many a handsome speckled 
i awaits capture. Here also are 


Crop failures unknown. 


Wonderful Opportunity 


for SHEEPMEN to obtain a tract of our hardwood cut-over land in 
Cloverlond, where clover and blue grass grow wild. Clay-loam soil. 


and Baraga afford first aid and sup- 
plies to the autoist who finds himself 
in need of help, at reasonable prices. 

Every fall sees a large number of 
hunters encamped at Arvon and sey- 
eral other favored sections of the 
county and nearly all go home with 
their license filled. 


While lumbering has been the prin- 
cipal industry and will continue so for 
several decades, farming is making 
rapid strides. Owing to the heavy 
growth of grasses affording excellent 
pasturage, dairying and sheep raising 
are attracting the attention of many 
of our farmers and a ready market 
is found for all that they produce. 
Lands are reasonable in price and the 
coming year will see many new farms 
developed out of our surplus of cut- 
over lands. Come to Baraga county 
for your outing. We celebrate our 
soldier heroes’ return with a county- 
wide celebration July 4. Come and 
make merry with us. 


One of our tracts consists of two thousand acres, with fine set of 


feed 


ESIESIESIGSIEeIEx] 


ern Wisconsin this year to educate settlers in the best and 
most economical methods of stump disposal. 


Blasting with 


Red Cross Extra 20% Dynamite 


will be demonstrated by the Du Pont Company’s well- 
known expert, Mr. Alfred Mathewson, who has become a 
recognized institution in northern Wisconsin through his 
successful work the past four years. He will show how to 
get the stumps with the cheapest dynamite made; how to 
load and tamp to save dynamite; how to blast electrically 
—the safet and surest way; how to loosen stumps before 
pulling or break them up after pulling if you prefer to use 
a stump pulier. 


Be sure to aitend the demonstration. What you learn will 
save you money. Following is the complete schedule: 
Cumberland, June 2; Borea, June 4; Iron River, June 6; 
Sanborn, June 9; Mercer, June 11; Polar, June 13; Lynd- 
hurst, June 16; Lakewood, June 19; Wabeno, June 21; 
Amberg, June 24; Niagara, June 25; Florence, June 27. 
The U. S. County Agents will be in charge of the local ar- 
rangements. 


If you want a booklet fully explaining Du Pont methods, 
write for 


Free Handbook of Explosives No. 720. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in All Principal Business Centers. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are 


Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; Paints and Varnishes; 
Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 
For full information address: Advertising Division 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Delaware 


ERCIRUATRIUATATPACTALALATATAUALPATRRLAAAA 


Harnessed 


OF 


AURURTRINTAL PA ALAA F 


Water Power 


camp buildings in first-class condition—running water in all principal 
buildings—on a railroad with shipping station to all markets. Land is 
easily cleared, part being now under cultivation. Severol trout 
‘streams and running springs on this tract. No swapms. Attractive 
price on your own terms. 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


Full information and photos furnished on request. 


Land Department, Worcester Lumber Co., Ltd., 
CHASSELL, MICHIGAN 
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Keweenaw County, Incomparable in Scenery 
(Continued from Page 47) 


ing the beautiful story of Damon and 
Pythias, conceived and wrote the rit- 
ual of that grand order. The little 
building is kept in good repair by the 
members of the order. Here too, you 
can visit the oldest church in the Cop- 
per country, one where the illustrious 
Bishop Baraga celebrated Mass in the 
faraway days of the Fifties. 

Leaving this enchanting spot, you 
run through winding roads to the old 
Delaware Mine, and you will be point- 
ed out the spot that Uncle Horace 
Greeley erected a cabin on in the days 
of long ago, while he wrote special 
articles for the New York Tribune, 
and dispatched them to Green Bay, 
the nearest railroad town, by dog 
train, the only means of communica- 
tion with the outside world in the 
winters of sixty years ago. 

From here you go over a fair road 
to Copper Harbor, and from the hills 
south of this place you have a picture 
that adds to your already keen admir- 
ation for everything in Keweenaw. 
You see famed Copper Harbor, an al- 
most land locked harbor about two 
miles in length, and Lake Fanny Hoey 
just separated from the lake by a nar 
row peninsula. Passing through the vil- 
lage which will in time be one of the 
largest resorts in the Northwest, you 
come to old Fort Wilkins, and decide 
that nature was indeed in a pleasant 
mood when she fashioned the handi- 
work here. 

There is an irresistable charm 
about this spot and you decide and 
wisely that you will tarry here. You 
secure a boat and glide over the 
waters of the harbor and the lake and 
at every turn you come on to new 
beauties, and before you know it, the 
deepening shadows warn you that the 
day is closing. 

You prepare supper, and after you 
have cleared the things away, you sit 
about and as the shadows lengthen, 
you are impressed by the absolute 
Stillness that permeates everything. 
As you look across the parade ground, 
you people it once more with the off- 
cers and the stately dames of long 
ago. The company band strikes up 
the music and you see them dancing 
the graceful minuet, the  cotillions, 
and the decorous “square dances” of 
the days gone by. 

You finally seek repose, and it is 
indeed repose you secure here. A 


quiet dreamless sleep with naught to 
disturb you, and you awaken and find 
the glorious orb of day peeping over 
the hills to the east of the lake. That 
is a sight worth seeing, for as you 
look up at the everlasting hills, you 
find them tinged in pink, which 
changes to a crimson, and all at once 
the sun comes up like an immense 
ball of gold, and itis day. The 
chirping of the birds in the woods, 
ip the most discordant sound you hear 
and that is sweet music to the ears 
of those there to listen to it. You 
breakfast, and then away back over the 
road you came on as far as Delaware 
mine, when you detour to the south 
and in less than an hour you are at 
Lac La Belle, and here you tarry 
while you climb Mount Bohemia for 
several hundred feet, and view the 
Keweenaw Peninsula. In the distance 
you see the famed Calumet & Hecla 
mines, while in another direction you 
see the end of Keweenaw Point. You 
feel well repaid for the trip you have 
made, by the grand and incomparable 
Picture spread out before you. 


Retracing your steps, you go to 
Bete Gris Bay, the summer home of 
many of the well to do people of Cal- 
umet and noted for its prettiness. 
From here you go back to Delaware 
Mine, and instead of coming back 
through Hagle Harbor, you take the 
roads south of the Cliffs, and in an 
hour you are back at Calumet filled 
with admiration for the many entranc- 
ing spots in Keweenaw the beautiful, 
and also filled with a determination 
to visit those spots as often as you 
are able to, for the beauty lingers in 
your memory like a pleasant dream. 


To the casual visitor, we will say 
that we have no mahogany to spread 
your legs under, we abhor plate glass, 
purple and fine linen. All we have to of- 
fer you is nature at its noblest and 
best. Wild woods, sylvan dells, craggy 
peaks, woodland paths carpeted with 
wild flowers, all alive with singing 
birds, the coy partridge dusting itself 
in the sunlight with no fear for the 
occasional rabbit, squirrel, or dainty 
chipmunk, the fretful porcupine, or 
the beautifully striped skunk, that one 
admires best at a distance. 

In the peaceful solitudes, one can 
well imagine that he has “forgotten 
the world and is by the world forgot.” 


The Roosevelt Highway, New International 
Road Across the Continent 
(Continued from Page 8) 


land, Oregon running thru Canada 
from Niagara Falls to Port Huron, 
Michigan. It is not difficult to 
visualize the wonderful natural at- 
tractions of such a route. 

From Portland, Maine, thru Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont via N. 
Conway, N. H., St. Johnsburg and 
Burlington, Vermont, thru the White 
and Blue mountains is a country 
familiar to every pleasure seeker of 
the New England States; long famous 
as a tourists paradise; continuing 
thence into New York State following 
the northerly boundary to Malone and 
then striking North to the very banks 
of the St. Lawrence river via Ogdens- 
burg, Alexander Bay and the Thou- 
sand Islands, over roads a joy in them- 
selves. The popularity of this beau- 
tiful summer country is too well 
known to need elaboration. Water- 
town, Oswego, Rochester and Niagara 
Falls are next principal cities passed 
thru, following as will be noticed the 
southerly shores of Lake Ontario. 

It is here that the route enters 
Canada. passing thru a thriving, pop: 
ulous, beautiful agricultural country, 
again entering the States at Port 
Huron, Michigan, having enjoyed the 
first car ferry across the connecting 
waters of the Great Lakes. 

Flint new becomes the _ object- 
ive, due West of Port MHuron 
from whence the route goes north, 
‘lest it should stray far from _ the 
grandeur of the Great Lakes. Up 


thru the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
hugging closely the west shores of 
Lake Huron, the route arrives at 
Mackinaw. Here again a car ferry of 
large proportions lands the tourist at 
St. Ignace. 

In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
alternate routes have been adopted, 
known as the short and scenic routes. 
The short route is the southern route 


thru. Manistique, Escanaba, Iron 
Mountain. Crystal Falls, and Iron 
River. The scenic route is the nor- 


therly and longer route but present- 
ing added attractions. 

Sault Ste. Marie is the first stop thru 
whose locks passes more tonnage on 
board lake freighters than passes thru 
the Panama Canal, west via Newber- 
ry, Munising, Marquette, Negaunee, 
Ishpeming to Houghton in the copper 
peninsula, thence south, completing 
the loop at Ironwood. Variety of in- 
teresting sights will be found in 
plenty. It is the region known the 
Nation over as the Iron and Copper 
country of Michigan; big game and 
fish in abundance infesting a multi- 
tude of lakes, punctures the great 
timbered areas, that warms the heart 
of the true sportsman and angler. 

Entering Wisconsin at Hurley, pass- 
ing over northern Wisconsin, via 
Ashlands brings the tour to Superior, 
Wisconsin, just across St. Louis Bay, 
the greatest natural harbor, next to 
New York in America, from Duluth, 
Minnesota; These~ Sister Cities mark- 


ing the head of navigation of the 
Great Lakes, the great distributing 
centers for the prosperous northwest; 
the junction points where rail meets 
water in the common purpose of car- 
riers of merchandise. 

West from Duluth the route passes 
thru the heart of a wondrous fishing, 
hunting and outing empire known as 
the land of Ten Thousand Lakes, 
visited annually by thousands from 
every state in the Union. 


The lure of the road urges forward 
the adventurous tourist thru} North 
Dakota, via Grand Forks, Devils 
Lake, Minot and Buford; through a 
great “agricultural area, from whence 
comes wheat and beef for the tables 
of the world. 

It was in North Dakota that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt spent his ranching 
days, amid the then great grazing 
plains, building up the vitality so 
necessary in after life. New York 
claims him as her own but North 
Dakota also presents claim as Roose- 
velt’s adopted state. 


It is in Montana that first the route 
enters the mountains, having come 
thru. via Glascow, Malta, Chinook, 
Havre, Shelby. The route enters Gla- 
cier National Park at the foot of the 
first mountain ranges; an exceedingly 
beautiful and intersting stop-over 
point as long as time will permit. 


From the park good roads lead into 
Idaho thru. Bonners Ferry, thence 
south to Spokane, west to Seattle, 
terminating at Portland, Oregon. 


The organization created to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Association has 
been built up with one thought in 
mind; to give the fullest voice to the 
entire membership, in the government, 
consistent with expeditious conduct 
of business. 

Each city or town has a local rep- 
resentative nominated by the local 
commercial organization. These local 
representatives of each state assem- 
bled for the state general council from 
which body a state president is 
elected. The state presidents of each 
division in turn form the divisional 
executive committee, the governing 
body of the division under the general 
board of directors. 

The personnel of the three division- 
al executive committees form the 
general board of directors; the gov- 
erning body of the entire association 
in which all states have a representa- 
tive. 

In addition an executive committee 
formed by the three divisional presi- 
dents was added to function in the 
event that a quorum of the board of 
directors could not be procured. 

The entire organization is headed 
by a General President, and a General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The by-laws prescribe a strong cen- 
tral organization delegating powers 
sufficient to assure a close working 
organization, rather than simply a 
tieing together various sections or 
divisions being constantly hampered 
by selffish interests of one district 
against the general welfare. 

The organization in the main has 
been perfected in the central and 
eastern divisions, and some marking 
has been done. The association is 
just now filling to organization in the 
western division. Within sixty days 
it is anticipated that the route will 
be painted from coast to coast with 
the proper markers. - 

The entire organization is financ- 
ed by its membership, the community 
memberships forming the back bone. 
The community membership ranges 
from five to a hundred dollars, de- 
termined by the division executive 
committee, and based upon population, 
benefits derived and proximity to 
neighboring cities. 

General recognition with the large 
touring information bureaus, route 
guides. map publishers, and automo- 
bile trade publications has been gen- 
erously given. The unquestioned pop- 
ularity of the highway with the tour- 
ing public has made easy the obtain- 
ing of this recognition. This year, 
practically without any effort, the 
route will be shown and featured on 
six or seven million maps, to be pla- 
ced in the hands of the touring people. 


June, 1 


Good Roads in Cloverlan 
Best Routes for Tourists 
(Continued from Page 5) 


up to date on road routes and 
tions in Cloverland, have bw 
pocket the latest edition of map 
report, and they are adequately 
pared to traverse the peninsula 
ease and discretion. 


The report accompanying the 
will be compiled by men actually 
charge of road repairs and consi 
tion throughout Cloverland and 
therefore, be authentic and relj 


Another Provision. 


Realizing, too, that the qui 
cash return to be derived by Oli 
land from its highways is thr 
tourist traffic, there has been en: 
by the state a measure providin 
the adequate designation of all r 
Within a few days the projee 
mark all roads in the state with st 
ard markers, or sign-boards, 
will be placed on mile-stones, 
phone poles and in other promi 
places, will be completed. Hach 
in the state bearing a specific — 
ber will be designated on the “n 
ers” with the proper road nun 
as appearing on the Develop 
Bureau’s map, so that the tourist 
merely refer to his map and k 
eye on the sign boards to avoid 
the wrong route. 


“Fine,’ says Mr. Tourist, “But 
ter I get there, with possibly § i 
hundreds of brother tourists, what 
you going to do with me? Do Is 
in the streets or have you made 
visions for my accommodation,’ © 


Realizing that the hotel accom 
dations in Cloverland, though @ 
quate for average and_ every 
needs, are not capable of hand 
any great number of visitors, s 
of Cloverland’s counties have alr 
undertaken to set aside county ] 
reserves, where camping will be 
mitted under favorable and inyi 
conditions. These reserves, in p 
tically every instance, are sele 
with consideration for good drinl 
water, and, where possible, stre 
or lakes for bathing. 


With only sufficient improvemi 
to make the reserves habitable 
more desirable for camping, they 
be left in their wild state, and it 
expected that within a year sim 
and sufficient camp sites will be ai 
able so that every tourist will ha 
choice of one or two sites in a d 
travel, where he can enjoy the 1 
and hills, lakes and streams and 
fresh air as God made them, ui 
turbed by the noise and traffic 0 
cities. hy 


“And if I should plan a trip 
season, can I reasonably expect t 
improvements of bad roads anm 
construction in progress, where 0 
sary?” asks Mr. Tourist. 


The state bond issue, prov 
$50,000,000 appropriation, which, 
der the provisions of the ~ 
act through which medium the m 
will be expended, provides aut 
ically for $97,000,000 worth of 1 
line highway construction in the 
of Michigan. It is estimated 
this will complete trunk line | 
ways systems so that every roa 
the state will be an “all weat 
road. The trunk highway syste 
Michigan comprises 5,200 miles 
which approximately 1,200 
Cloverland. This will mean © 
within a few years road condition 
Cloverland will be beyond critic 
and much of this work will be 
this season. 


To make a long story short 
Cloverland’ s road program woul 
volumes) “good roads, from the 
tropolis to the playground of the 
tral west” is the battle-cry, and 
Superior Trail, comprising roa 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, the 
consin state road No. 15 to Maril 
and the Michigan state road No. 1 
Copper Harbor, will see the re 
tion of that slogan, Cloverl 
dream for many long years. 
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The REASON Why GRASS 
GROWS IN 
ORTHERN MINNESOTA 


Examine closely the average rain 
fall for thirty years as shown by 
the charts below, prepared by 
H. W. Richardson, Government 
Meteorologist. 
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A Clear Interpretation of the Term “Greater Cloverland” 


By J. H. HAY, Deputy Commissioner, State of Minnesota Department of Agriculture 


\REATER CLOVERLAND” as in- 
rpreted in the north country 
day, is a term which embraces 
eral manner a vast territory 
4t once marked the timbered re 
s of the Great Lakes country. 
Tecent years, however, this 
ral discription of its boundaries 
been modified so that at present 
northeastern Minnesota and 
in northern Wisconsin and 
Particularly here do the 
varieties of the clover plant 
sh in such profusion as to excite 
onder of the stranger and pro- 
a never failing source of conver- 
comment on the part of the 
A person visiting these 
or the first time finds much 
nt and entertainment in list- 
9 the stories of clover as re- 
by the settlers. Each district 
eves itself to be the posses- 
ver which grows taller, thick- 
i more rapidly and drives its 
gathering roots father into 
Subsoil than that of any of 
: * communities, and there is 
nd foundation for this belief. The 
j sture supply and other ne- 
ements must be happily and 
inarily combined in this re- 
oduce this great soil renew- 
the profusion which marks 
hh there. To the individual 
appears impossible and un- 
ible to presume that such 
yield of clover, as he is 
ith on his particular tract 
neighborhood, could be dup- 
here. The truth is that 
bitat of King Clover is as 
long as is indicated in the 
ce of this article, and no 
has a monoply of its vir- 
arently it loves to steal 
he hidden paths, trails and 
i in the course of a few 
blishes itself firmly in 
vering broad areas of wild 
edes the settler, awaits 
and when he arrives af- 
d his stock abundant sup- 
ummer and winter forage of 
st character. 
ite Senator John J. Ingalls of 
is the author of a very clever 


| 


poetical creation describing the beau- 
ties of prairie grass. Had this great 
statesman only known the many more 
excellent qualities and attractions of 
northland clover, he would have been 
inspired to compile a poem in its hon- 
or, for it is deserving of it. 

Specifically, however, this article de- 
sires not to dilate upon clover possibil- 
ities at this time, but to present a 
brief description of that part of Great- 
er Cloverland which is found in north- 
eastern Minnesota lying north and 
west of Duluth. The fortunate circum- 
stances of lying just contigious to the 
city of Duluth, from which radiate rail- 
ways like spokes from the hub of a 
wheel, affords northeastern Minneso- 
ta an easy and abundant railway com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 
No point in the Northwest surpasses 
this section in railway and water con- 
nections. No county in the district 
lacks ample railway service and even 
townships are never remote from rail- 
way facilities. This convenience of 
transportation is fundamental to the 
settlement of a new country. Too oit- 
en, new lands imply isolation and long 
distance from schools, churches, mar- 
kets and neighbors. The great popu- 
lation on the Iron Range and the larg- 
er at the head of the Lakes, compell- 
ed the construction of a net work of 
highways for their trade, and it is ad- 
mitted by all familiar with develop- 
ment affairs in the Northwest, that 
the roads of this territory are second 
to none anywhere. In fact, communi- 
cation by rail and highway is one of 
the outstanding and interesting, as 
well as valuable characteristics of 
northeastern Minnesota. As one glanc- 
es over a northeast map or recalls con- 
ditions of travel and trade routes in 
various places therein, he cannot but 
consider northeastern Minnesota for- 
tunate in the possession of such abun- 
dant and efficient transportation and 
trade facilities. 

The writer of this article has had 
occasion to travel not a little in the 
northeastern states during 1919. It is 


needless to state that his experiences . 


with drinking water were quite simi- 
lar to that of every other traveler— 
that water in this section varies about 


A view of, the thousands of acres of heavily clover-grass cut-over land St. Louis County. Minnesota‘offers western grazers 


as much as the several towns therein 
do. In fact first class drinking water, 
pure and abundant, is an article of 
food not always available, though 
greatly desired. Minnesota Clover- 
land boasts that excellent water in 
ample quantities, in lake, river and 
well, is co-existent with the presence 
of clover. Another interesting feature 
in connection with this liquid supply 
is that in no territory will more water- 
falls be found than here. Just at this 
early period in the settlement of north- 
eastern Minnesota, it is not deemed of 
much importance relatively to own 
land carrying water power possibili- 
ties, but the day is close at hand when 
even this added feature will change 
from an attraction to a positive utili- 
ty. 


A young Red River Valley farmer 
friend of the writer during 1918, paid 
a visit to the head of the lakes. Hay- 
ing been accustomed to the well 
known black soil of the valley, he was 
exceedingly skeptical regarding the 
grass and grain producing qualities 
of the gray and reddish clays of north- 
eastern Minnesota. He had been 
taught throughout his Valley experi- 
ences that any soil not black in color 
was not of high quality. However, up- 
on viewing the remarkable clover 
growths and the vegetables and 
grains, he voluntarily admitted that 
black soil does not necessarily denote 
exclusive possession of soil quality, 
but that “there are others.” In deter- 
mining soil values as done by the or- 
dinary layman, the old fashioned idea 
that a black soil is a productive soil, 
while lighter colored soils are of less 
value, is exploded and cannot be sub- 
stantiated by facts. 

Cloverland implies many other nu- 
tritious grasses and plants. In north 
eastern Minnesota, as well as through- 
out northern Wisconsin and Michigan, 
the natives had long known the vetch 
or peavine as a great fat producing 
feed. This grows abundantly every- 
where throughout the uncultivated 
areas, but being an annual is de- 
stroyed when fall fires sweep up the 
mass of dried grasses and small 
plants. Blue grass, the great standby 
of the pastures of Iowa and the states 


south, finds congenial conditions here 
for its growth. Farmers soon learn 
that a combination of blue grass and 
clover cannot be excelled for finishing 
purposes in its capacity for laying on 
hard fat meat. Of course, it is need- 
less to state that timothy and the vari- 
ous forages, such as millet and corn 
fodder are produced abundantly. 

Nothing pays greater tribute to the 
pasture qualities of northeastern Min- 
nesota in higher degree than the fact 
that at the present time, thousands of 
western sheep and cattle are being 
shipped into this section, to be fat- 
tened in transit for the South St. Paul 
and Chicago markets. And right here 
enters the interesting features that 
a shipment of northeastern Minnesota 
fed stock enters the stock” pens at 
either of the above named stock ter- 
minals in from six to twelve hours 
from the time of departure. Not much 
opportunity in this movement for a 
loss by reason of shrinkage. 

No person seeking a permanent 
farm home will now-a-days settle 
where school, church and social priv- 
ileges are at a minimum. On the oth- 


er hand, he gives the preference to 
the locality wherein can be secured 
those inestimable opportunities to 
which every American youth today 
has a right. A survey of the educa- 
tional and religious conditions of 
northeastern Minnesota easily disclos- 
es its pre-eminence in these features. 
Minnesota leads all states in making 
financial support of its schools a prom- 
inent part of its public duty. It is 
well known that nowhere in the world 
can such well equipped schools be 
found as exist on the Iron Range. The 
rural schools are also known as the 
most modern and the best supervised 
in the country. No man need fear 
that if he settles in Northeastern Min: 
nesota that his children cannot and 
will not have every and abundant ac- 
cess to educational opportunities the 
equal of any and the superior to most 
school systems. Religious conditions 
are evidenced by the numerous 
churches ample for any need or call 
made upon them. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Western Sheep Herder Tells His Story of Cloverland 


“CNXAY, instead of having 2,700 sheep 
here we ought to have 40,000 to 
grace this clover and grass.” 

This was the first remark of Charles 
Luster, herdsman for A, L. Leathers 
and G, R. Thompson, of Wyoming, 
who are giving Cloverland a try-out 
on the Baldwin Corporation property 
in Marinette County, Wisconsin, when 
H. G. Thomas, a representative of the 
land owners and I found him leisurely 
walking along an old logging railroad 
right of way swinging a pail of wild 
strawberries he had picked when not 
herding sheep. In fact, Mr. Luster 
declared he had very little herding to 
do. 

“All there is to it here, is go out 
every morning and every evening, 
‘turn tail,’ and then take life easy. 
Even the dog has nothing to do. I 
never had such a snap in my life. Ac- 
tually, when I go back to Wyoming 
and tell them about Cloverland I know 
they won’t believe me. 

“IT have herded sheep since I was 12 
years old, herded them out on the 
desert, trailed them for three days 
without water, herded them in timber, 
but I never saw such grass and clover 
as grow here. Why, out in Wyoming 
we tigure on eight acres of grazing for 
one sheep, 12 acres for a steer. Here 
the proportion is more like eight 
sheep to the acre. These 2,700 sheep 
haven’t grazed more than 300 acres 
and they have been here a month. Can 
you see where they have grazed?” 

He waved his hand in circular mo- 
tion toward a vast stretch of clover 
and blue grass, almost a perfect field 
of solid pasture in which nothing but 
the backs of the sheep and a few 
stumps were visible; and truly, the 
eye could not discern where they had 
pastured even the day before. 


University Land Clearing Special Makes Successful Tour 


HE “Land Clearing Special,” 

which features the work of the 

Wisconsin Agricultural College in 
solving the cut-over land problem in 
the north part of the state, finished & 
“most successful trip at Marinette, 
July 1, with a final demonstration and 
big banquet served in honor of the 
personnel of the train by the business 
men of Marinette. 


The special left Madison May 13, 
and gave demonstrations in practical- 
ly every district of Northern Wiscon- 
sin. Crowds of farmers visited each 
demonstration, and at some places the 
attendance was upwards of a thous- 
and. 


The demonstrations included stump 
blasting; stump, pulling with man, 
horse and gasoline engine power; pil- 
ing stumps with machinery; removing 
big boulders with dynamite, and dig- 
ging ditches with dynamite. Perhaps 
the latter feature attracted more in- 
terest than the others, as farmers had 
worked on stumps with powder and 
tackle and blasted boulders, but blow- 
ing ditches out with explosives was 
new and proved to be the big draw- 
ing card. Ditch digging was always 
the last item on the program, and 
there was not one demonstration 
where practically all the farmers did 
not ask numerous questions about 
this modern method of ditching and 
wait for the “final show.” They were 
all rewarded, for they saw a ditch 
dug in a few minutes that would re- 
quire perhaps days of back-breaking 
effort, and the job was done slick and 
clean. 

Perhaps one of the best demonstra- 
tions on the whole itinerary was giv- 
en on Thomas Drennan’s farm, one 
mile and a half southeast of Amberg. 
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By HENRY A. PERRY 


These sheep averaged 78 pounds when they left Wyoming to graze just 60 days in 
Cloverland. Their owners said they would be satisfied if they marketed 90 pounds. 
The shepherd says they weighed 90 in 30 days, and will make 100 pounds in 60 days. 


“These sheep spend about half the 
time on the grass and about half the 
time browsing,” continued the herds- 
man. “I never knew sheep liked to 
browse so well, but there is plenty of 
feed on the leaves of the shrubbery 
and they like it. The sheep generally 
go into the brush to ‘noon’ and along 
in the afternoon, browse. In the even- 
ing all I have to do is go out and ‘turn 
tail’? and they bed down in the open. 
In the morning I go out and ‘turn 
tail’ again, and that’s all there is to it. 

“Those sheep have had no water 
since they have been here. There is 
so much dew on the grass at night 
and the feed is all so green that they 
won’t drink, and there is all kinds of 
good spring water, too. They eat all 
the salt they should have but they 
don’t get thirsty.” 

And then the herdsman told a sec- 
ret about this herd of sheep that will 


be interesting to every ranchman in 
the west and southwest, and to every 
resident of Cloverland. He said: 

“Mr. Leathers and Mr, Thompson 
are giving Cloverland a good test. 
These sheep are to graze 60 days and 
no longer. The sheep weighed 78 
pounds when they left Wyoming. Mr. 
Leathers and Mr. Thompson said that 
if they weighed 90 pounds at the end 
of 60 days they would be well satis- 
fied with Cloverland, and it would 
settle the grazing problem with them. 

“Look at those sheep. They will 
weigh 90: pounds right now, and they 
have been here only 30 days. They 
will weigh 100 pounds the first of 
August. 

“And Mr. Leathers and Mr. Thomp- 
son also wanted to conduct another 
experiment. They shipped in some 
bucks, 1,000 breeding ewes, and one 
deck of ewes with lambs, along with 


By OTTO F. DEMSKE 


The field selected contained stumps 
of all sizes and stages of decay, huge 
granite boulders, and one corner sank 
into the edge of a swamp. All day 
long the stump pullers tugged away, 
while dynamite 

heaved others out 


between three and four pounds of 60 
per cent with a mud cap was used to 
break up one half. This half was so 
completely shattered that most of it 
could have been loaded with a shovel. 
By measurement 

the boulder 


of the earth with 
dull roar. As fast 
as the stumps 
were removed 
teams dragged 
them to a piler, 
and when night 
fell, the biggest 
pile of stumps 
ever seen in that 
community was 
stacked up to dry 
and will soon be 
ready for the 
match. 

In the afternoon 
about the biggest 
boulder in the 
field was selected 
to attack with dy- 
namite. The 
crowd numbered 
about 500, and 
most every one 
was curious to see 
the huge stone re- 
moved. A charge 
of eight pounds of 
20 per cent. dyno- 
mite was used to 
lift the boulder 
out of the ground. 
It not only lifted 


the boulder out 
but cracked it 
in the middle. 
Then a charge of 


B. G. Packer, Wisconsin Commissioner 
of Immigration, in his “working togs” 
at the land clearing demonstration 


weighed some- 
thing over ten 
tons, an impossi- 
ble obstacle to re- 
move with horses, 
but within halfan 
hour it could have 
been hauled away 


with ease. 
Then came the 
ditching. Two 


rods of ditch was 
dug in the swamp 
area with fifteen 
pounds of 20 per 
cent dynamite. 
The opening was 
eight feet wide at 
the top, about 
three feet at the 
bottom, and four 
feet deep. The job 
was done so 
smoothly that lit- 
tle or no shovel 
work would have 
been necessary, a 
stream of running 
water being suffi- 
cient to do the 
leveling and 
cleaning. 

J. S. Swenehart, 
of the agricultur- 
al college, had 
charge of the 
train, and many 


the wethers, to see how all of a 
would do in Cloverland. Mr. Leat} 
ers was here looking over the county 
last year and he said he would brir 
along the breeding ewes to gell 
farmers. He said the farmers oy 
in Michigan where the ranges We} 
located last year all wanted to by 
breeding ewes.” 
“Well, what do you think of Clove 
land as a grazing country?” I asked 
“Why, sir, I’ve been’ telling yc 
what I think of it. Cloverland is q| 
right, it’s THE sheep country. I ha 
800 sheep of my own last year and i: 
tended to bring them to Cloverlan| 
but allowed some fellows to talk mr 
out of it. You can bet nobody Wi 
ever talk me out of it again. I mig) 
have come anyway, but the war we 
on then and I had to go to war. No 
I am going to get another start, ar! 
I am going to come to Cloverland {| 
stay. Any young man who hag tl 
right stuff in him and will stick. wi) 
make it go here. Next year you a 
count me as a resident of Cloverland| 
Hundred of stories have been to! 
about Cloverland by western aie 
q 
: 
q 
; 


who have tried it out, or viewed it ¢ 
a prospective cattle and sheep cou 
try; by commercial organization) 
state boards and county officials, a| 
riculturists; Cloverland Magazir 
and Cloverland boosters, but this 
the first story from the lips of ane 
perienced, practical sheep herder wl 
has more to do with the sheep ar 
pasture than the ‘“boss” or anyo!| 
else. 
Mr. Luster is a fine young man, 

typical type of the westerner, and 
nephew of Mr. Leathers. His ed 
cation was obtained by hard knocl 
on the range and such schooling as 1 

(Continued on Page 43) | 


ed by B. G. Packer, commissic) 
er of immigration for Wisconsin, Va 
ious concerns had stump pullers | 
work, and the dynamite = 

t 


of the demonstrations were atter | 


tions for stump and boulder blastin 
and ditch digging, were in charge | 
Alfred Mathewson, an expert emplo 
ed by the DuPont company, aided } 
a special crew provided by the san 
company. | 

The purpose of the dynamite demo 
strations was three fold—to tea 
land clearers how to place powd 
under stumps so that the explosic 
would be most effective with the lea 
amount of powder, the use of tl 
blasting machine which eliminates ¢ 
danger in firing shots, and the use 
20 per cent powder instead of 50 Dp 
cent and 60 per cent which is mo 
expensive and more dangerous. M 
Mathewson said that more than 
000,000 pounds of powder hata 
used in Northern Wisconsin this } 
in land clearing, and that the owne 
of cut-over land in that part of t) 
state had saved this year betwel 
$20,000 and $25,000 through learnil 
how to use 20 per cent powder 
attending previous demonstratio. 
conducted by the college land ¢ y 


ee RIT. =e 


ing special. , 
While on the trip Mr. Packer gall 
ered a number of specimens of ag’ 
cultural products from Northern W) 
consin, which will be included in t) 
exhibit on a special train the tf 
gration department will run t 
Ses Iowa and other states © 
all. 
The agricultural exhibits 0 
special train will carry a messaj 
thousands of farmers that will indl 
them to aid in settling up idle lz 
in Northern Wisconsin. | 
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The Proper Spirit Exemplified by the Sturdy Westerners 


By JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


vg AN OLD, age- 
worn, time-honor- 


ad adage, but I do 
1: know of a single 
jitance where it is 
a applicable as it is 
aong the farmers 
1 grazers of Clov- 
‘and—“you get out 
ca thing just what 
y1 put into it.” 

Jo much has been 
sd and done, pro 
al con, since Clov- 
eand first sprang 
io prominence as a 
gizing country, 
tough its vast acre- 
a> of available cut- 
oor lands, about 
“ethods of ap- 
pach,” “the right 
al wrong way,” 
“e successful and 
t, e unsuccessful 
fimer,” etc., etc., 
tlt to deal with gen- 
elties now is in- 
ded pointless. But 
ihe inveterate pes- 
siuist—the man who 
sis no good nor 
hiefit in anything. 
all even looks to the 
avantages and the 
god things with an 
a of doubt and sus- 
pion—could sit in 
n Office for just a 
fly days and read 
t} hundreds of testi- 
nnials, for and 
a.inst, I am sure he 
Wild revise his tac- 


tis and apply to himself that fayniliar 
age: “You get out of a thing just 
Wat you put into it.” 

vet us trace, for example, the prob- 
ae courses pursued by the two oppo- 
S)s—the pessimist and the optimist. 
‘he pessimist, failing, probably, in 
h half-hearted ventures in other 
fids, Teads of the advantages and fa- 
Cities offered in Cloverland for the 
Digressive agriculturist. He reads of 
th vast fields of waving grain, spring- 
i up on lands which a few years ago 
D/sented a seemingly unconquerable 
d sity of forest. He looks in maga- 
2128 and sees pictures of great herds 
Oi’at cattle and sheep, with the mod- 
&) buildings, farming equipment, etc., 
mhe background. He looks upon the 
Si ling faces of the farmer, and his 
févily, portrayed in the front yard of 
thir Cozy little home, and he golilo- 
qizes: “Ah, at last—fortune and con- 
tetment. They did it—why can’t I?” 
fe comes to Cloverland. “I will find 
aew thousand acres of rich, level 
la l—unmarred with stumps and bear- 
- a heavy growth of grass—and I'll 
Siply let my sheep and cattle loose 
Olthese lands, where they will fatten 
‘ become valuable to me,” he says. 


the meantime I’ll build a comfort- 
als home, and, in the words of the 
eside Series,’ I’ll live happily ever 
alr. Possibly, if the wife wants a 
fresh vegetables now and then, 
1 plant a small truck garden. But 
C verland ue clover land, and we 
i ave to turn a hand to 
° land there.” pte he 
ut the level, fertile, green-coated 
l, unclaimed, is a thing of the past. 
fact, cut-over lands in northern 
x higan, though level and rich of soil, 
: just what they imply—cut-over 
ls, and many sections are still 
: lded with the stumps of the huge 
8 which once covered the entire 
Tdon. There is a certain amount of 
Piparation and improvement neces- 
84” before the land becomes an as- 
Séand a profit-paying investment. 
) the pessimist, confronted with 
kK of preparation, falls back on 


his oid resource. “It’s ali a fake. 
False pretense and misrepresentation. 
It would be years before I’d get this 
gesert in shape,” etc, etc. And he 
lets the land slide—neglects his stock, 
his buildings and his fences. Result: 
The land, which might have been a 
flourishing farm, becomes a_ barren 
waste, and the man, who might have 
been a useful and respected factor in 
his community and in Cloverland’s his- 
tory of development, becomes a detri- 
ment and a drawback, and a creature 
to be shunned. 

The optimist, struggling bravely 
along with land which is entirely un- 
suited to crops of any sort, and real- 
izing that each and every day takes 
from his body a heavy toll of wasted 
energy and from his purse the money 
which his honest effort has earned, 
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The highest type of stock on the highest type of pasture, which a few years ago was nothing but idle cut-over land 


picks up a pamphlet entitled ‘“Clover- 
land,” and, after a careful perusal of 
it, decides to start anew. 

He is not a believer in miracles. He 
knows the doctrine of preparedness 
and the simple logic of right living. 
Hard labor, coupled with the right per- 
spective, has driven home the lesson 
of “energy for results,” and he expects 
nothing for nothing. 

He picks his plot—probably less 
than 1,000 acres for a starter, and, if 
he be a farmer, begins at oace the 
work of ridding the land from stumps 
and turning it with the plow. Or, ifa 
grazer, he immediately sets to work 
putting up his buildings and fences, 
and planting his winter feed, working, 
probably, early and late until the task 
is well underway. He sees in Clover- 
land’s fertile soil a wealth of oppor- 
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These sheep are preparing a pasture like the one in the above pseture and at the 
same time are making a good profit for their owners 


tunity, and he is out 
to benefit from it. 
He looks up—never 
down. The end of 
one day of toil 
means the dawn of 
another, but each 
one drawing him 
closer and closer to 
the goal—a farm, a 
rich, productive farm 
his farm. He works 
first for his land— 
and eventually the 
land returns the fav- 
or. It works for him, 

It’s the simplest 
logic in the world, 
but even in Clover- 
land there are some 
who never have 
learned it, and I fear 
they never will. Yet, 
they are loud in their 
“knocks,” and slow 
in their praises, 
choosing rather to 

blame the land for 
its lack of response 
rather than them- 
selves for their lack 
of initiative. I have 
- yet to know a single 

progressive and en- 
ergetic farmer or 
grazer in Cloverland 
who has “an axe to 
grind.” They encoun- 
tered problems— 
surely—but the big 
men in Cloverland’s 
agricultural history 
today are the men 
who have encounter- 
2d and surmounted, and these men 
generally acknowledge that the prob- 
lems of Cloverland are so few, in com- 
parison with other parts of the coun- 
try, that anyone who hag fought it out 
in other fields and knows the hard- 
ships of struggling with unresponsive 
land, under a willing and steady hand 
finds Cloverland a “land of plenty” in- 
deed, where “earth is so kind that 
tickle her with a hoe and she laughs 
with a harvest.” 

I know of no more typical instance 
of the “proper spirit” than came to me 
through the mail recently in a letter 
from Mrs. Floyd Frazier, who, with 
her husband, came to Cloverland re- 
cently from Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado, and have taken up 10,000 acres 
in northern Delta and southern Mar- 
quette counties, along the Escanaba 
River. 

The Fraziers are of the type that 
will get the most out of their 10,000 
acres. They have heard us talk about 
this land, and its possibilities—they 
have seen what it has done for others, 
and now they declare they are going 
to make it produce or “know the rea- 
son why.” 

So Mrs. Frazier writes: “We are 
not out on the farm yet (which, by the 
way, is still nameless), or rather I am 
not. It takes so long to get freight 
nowadays and there was a great deal 
to be done to the house out there be- 
fore we could move in. But I am 
crazy to get out to stay—and hope to 
able to go next week. 

“T cannot realize that it is only a 
month since I arrived in Escanaba. I 
feel so at home and everyone has been 
so wonderful to us. As for the farm 
itself, I love it already and the longer 
we stay the better we think of the 
country. Of course, there are a few 
things which kept it from being per- 
fect—but one does not expect perfec- 
tion. 

“Owing to various reasons, we are 
not going at this thing at all as we ex- 
pected. We planned before coming up 
here to build some sort of simple 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The Value of the Shepherd Told by Scotch Highlander 


EARLY sixty years ago I came to 

realize, mostly by remarks from 

my father’s lips, the intense 
value. of the British shepherd; and 
as years rolled by and it became my 
part to join in the work on low land 
and high land, on the deep, strong 
soil of a Merse farm, on the purple 
sweeps of Lammermoor, or the green 
hillsides of Cheviot, there came an 
appreciation of the Border shepherd; 
and then as I grew older and went 
further afield, learned that in the far 
northern areas of Scotland, in deep 
valley and on mountain fell, the silent 
watchers and their faithful collies 
were in their way unique, silent but 
skillfull, a bit cunning, but honest to 
their employer. Down south on Cots- 
wold hills or Hampshire downs it was 
the same. The brand may be justly 
called perfection, so far as human 
nature can touch that point. In the 
Border land, my calf country, among 
the peasantry, a splendid class of la- 
borers, big brawny, capable and well 
hefted (attached) to the soil, the 
shepherd easily stood out as first in 
the class. Away amidst the hills 
where the wild foxes wander, they 
were especially intelligent. They led 
for the most part of the year an easy, 
philosophical life, trained from  in- 
fancy to observe keenly; with sharp 
eves, that ranged far and near over 
the landscape. They lived with nature 
and in a somewhat solitary life they 
had time for reading and reflection. 
One of them, James Hogg, gave us 
“The Skylark” and “Bonnie Kilmeny,” 


two gems of poetic fancy, and any 
number of them dabbled with the 
Muse. On the other hand, they were 


intensely suspicious, reticent, yet with 
long ears for gossip. 


Numbers of them have come to this 


country and have been successful. 
And yet, the germ they brought from 
English meadowlands and Scottish 


dales has not spread. It is dormant, 
no fruition, no bread cast on waters to 
be gathered many days after. We 
have lots of good sheepmen; very few 
good shepherds, men like Bradburn, 
Noel Gibson, Kleinheinz, Andy Little 
or Tom Turnbull. The average farm- 
er is a duffer with sheep and no lec- 
turing or pounding can put into his 
head the superlative merit of a few 
sheep on every farm which leads on 
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to intensive hus- 
bandry, fertilizes 
his soil and keeps 
in check his 
weeds, that pro- 
lic érop, t:h: at 
costs this country 
endless millions of 
dollars. It is im- 
possible to tell in 
figures what poor 
farming costs this 
country and how 
far ahead our Brit- 
ish cousins gain 
upon us by inten- 
sive farming and 
the great atten- 
tion given to the 
flock. The sheep 
is the most gentle 
and kindly of all 
our farm animals 
and while the 
most innocent be- 
ing, more or less 
foolish in its ab- 
solute dependence 
on its leader, it 
lends itself to 
companionship. 
How delightful it 
is to watch it nibble the grass in 
field or front yard, or away up on 
mountain sides as it follows the ver- 
dure of melting snows. The _ poet 
throws round it a mystic part, weav- 
ing love stories into the scenes that 
charm the eye and mellow your heart 
as you walk amid green fields or wan- 
der by sparkling streams. 

But we do not appreciate this side 
of farm life. The instinctive earnest- 
ness of the shepherd is almost un- 
known in our make-up and as a prac- 
tical result we have two kinds of 
sheep herders, including these 
small owners. There are of course 
exceptions, but as a rule in our cen- 
tral states the sheep is more or less 
of a nuisance, kept flor scavenger pur- 
poses. Then out West we have the 
hobo sheep herder, or the dormant 
neutral Mexican herder who does his 
best and in a way performs his duty. 
But as a rule his mind is just about 
as vacant as that of his charges. This 
western sheep business has few fine 


John Clay 


points about it. 
The methods are 
rough and ready, 
any sentimental 
touches being 
sent promptly to 
the background. 
The British shep- 
herd is the result 
of inborn earnest- 
ness, honesty and 
instinct for cen- 
turies. Sons fol- 
low fathers in 
their vocation and 
by inheritance the 
shepherd’s plaid 
and crook. Here 
are a couple of 
verses touching 
this subject: 


‘Nik Jassie has a 
laddie she _ lo’es 
abune the rest, 

Ilk lassie has a lad- 
die, if she like to 
confess ’t, 

That is dear unto 
her bosom, what- 
ever be his trade; 

But my lover’s aye 


the laddie that 
wears the crook 
and plaid. 


“Tk morn he climbs the mountains, his 
fleecy flocks to view, 

And hears the laverocks chanting, new 
sprang frae ’mang the dew; 

His bonnie wee bit doggie, sae frolicsome 
and glad, 

Rins aye before the laddie that wears the 
crook and plaid.’’ 


The ideal shepherd, as said above, 
must be earnest and honest. He does 
not necessarily have to be a very hard 
worker, but he must be observant, 
watchful, more especially at lambing 
time, serving long hours at that crit- 
ical time. Much depends upon his 
management previous to maternity. 
The ewe flock must be improving in 
condition as they approach that try- 
ing hour when the owner gets his in- 
crease. The good shepherd is more 
anxious than the master, and in those 
critical days he does not care to be 
disturbed or his attention called away 
from his work. Then before shear- 
ing, more especially on the hills, he 
has to be on the watch morning, 
noon and night, for the ewes are apt 


Barley for Fattening Pigs—Experts Compare It 


UE TO THE large demand in the 
past for barley for malting pur: 
poses in this state, this grain has 

been for the most part grown as a 
cash crop instead of being fed to live 
stock on the farm. For this reason 
many Wisconsin farmers do not ap- 
preciate the high value of barley for 
stock feeding. This trial has been 
carried on to throw further light on 
the relative value of barley and corn 
for fattening pigs, and furthermore to 
determine the best method of feeding 
barley and of preparing it for feed- 
ing. Last, but not least, we have 
studied a question which has appar- 
ently not received attention hither- 
to—what feeds best supplement or 
balance barley so as to make the most 
rapid and economical gains. 

In all there have been fed 12 lots 
of pigs, averaging 128.8 lbs. in weight 
on Feb. 14, when the trial began. 
Each lot contained 5 pigs, except the 
first lot, our standard of comparison, 
which contained 10. The pigs were 
purchased as unfinished feeder ‘pigs 
for $17.00 per cwt. at Oregon, Wis- 
consin, and simply represent a good 
type of grade and cross-bred farmers’ 
pigs, not being of the extreme large 
type. On vaccination for cholera at 
Madison, some pigs showed high tem- 
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and G. BOHSTEDT 


of Wisconsin Experiment Station 


peratures and other indications of hav- 
ing incipient cholera. Though many 
failed to gain for a few days after 
vaccination, none died and the trial 
was begun after the pigs had recov- 
ered from the effects of the treatment. 
Thus the trial had none too promis- 
ing a beginning. 

The results of the trial have been 
computed with barley and corn both 
at estimated average farm prices in 
the southern part of the state and at 
the average Milwaukee prices for fair 
to good barley, and No. 3 yellow corn 
during the period of the trial. This 
average Milwaukee price was $1.38 
per bu. for corn and $.92 for barley. 
The “farm” prices have been taken as 
10 cents per bushel less for corn than 
the average Milwaukee price and 8 
cents less for barley. This makes 
the “farm’ price of shelled corn $1.28 
per bu. and of whole barley, $.84. 
Where ground barley was fed, 5 cents 
per bushel has been added for grind- 
ing. 

Purchased feeds are reckoned at 
fair retail prices during the period, 
as follows: Tankage, $110 per ton; 


wheat middlings, $44.00 per ton; and 
linseed, meal, $67.50 per ton. Skim 
milk is figured at 1-2 the value of a 
bushel of corn (“farm” price) making 
the price $.64 per cwt. Whey is fix 
ured at half the price of skim milk, 
or $.32 per cwt. 

Where net returns over cost of feed 
are mentioned, this has been estimat- 


ed on the basis of the pigs selling at 
$19.50 live weight at Madison. 


Bariey vs. Corn 


Several trials have been carried on 
in years past at other experiment sta- 
tions to determine the relative value 
of barley and corn for fattening pigs, 
but these trials were conducted before 
the day of the self-feeder. As the self 
feeding scheme has upset several of 
our notions about hog-feeding, we 
have been testing the relative value 
of these grains when both are self- 
fed. We have eompared a ration of 
ground barley self-fed, supplemented 
by tankage, or meat meal, also self- 
fed, with the ration which has become 
a common standard for comparison in 


to get awalt (on their backs) an 
times die unless rescued in time. 
means a loss of the ewe and the 
loses the mother’s milk. Anothi 
set of the good shepherd is punet 
ity, more especially where ‘there 
feeding to be done. The sheep 

to eat at stated hours. He: 
Colorado feeder has learned hi 
son. Away back in the winte 
1868-69, after a very short root 

we had to carry through our 
stock more or less on artificial f 
It was my lot to help one of 
shepherds to feed every mornil 
seven o’clock a band of ewe | 
They were waiting for you, the 
pensive eyes turned towards th 
shepherd and his dog. This tel: 
gent animal lay between the she) 
and the boxes where the ratio: 
bran, oats and sometimes co 


wild rush for the boxes. 
now—the gray dawn, the 


and beard, a couple of collies ; 
heels. The only salute was 4 
very little was said, but we \¥ 
work and for ten. or fifteen mi 
were busy. As the sheep fed 
looked them carefully over. 
week or so we drafted some ( 
weak ones to another lot wher 
got better care. Then we wen 

to breakfast. I reported ) 
father, irreverently called “the 
man,” and generally after our 
ing meal we met both our shep 

at the homestead and went ov 
situation, which on account of € 
partial loss of the root crop was me 
or less complicated. This lesson [¢ 
got, that the above crop was 
necessity; we could get along w 
it if absolutely necessary. : ) 
And so those shepherds have a d) 
niche in my memory. Whethe 
met them on the hillside or 
kirk door, at business or kindl 
siping, they left a good impr 
and splendid example that any 


would do well to follow. 


With Corn 


the corn belt—shelled corn self) 
and tankage selffed. : 

In a trial last fall we were s 
to have a lot self-fed ground 
and: tankage make larger gains } 
require even Jess feed for 100 Ibs. #! 
than pigs self-fed on shelled corn 
tankage. From the chemical con! 
sition of barley and corn we 
normally expect barley to be 
lower than corn in feeding vali 
100 Ibs. for fattening animals 
contains slizhtly more woody 
due to the hull. 

These results seemed to be ¢ 
the fact that the pigs on shelled 
and tankage took a foolish notion?’ 
to eat enough tankage to balance | 
own ration properly. In other 
though a pig usually uses goo 
ment in proportioning his diet W 
self-fed on corn and tankage, the } 
like man, may make a bad mis 
judgment. “The eye of the 
fattens his cattle’ is as true an 
with the self-feeding scheme % 
the former systems of feeding. 

We have therefore carried or 
er test to compare the feedin 
of ground barley and shelled ¢ 
fattening self-fed pigs. with | 
sults shown in the table: 


* (Continued_on Page 45) 
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The great McKerrow farms at Pewaukee, Wisconsin 


round of the best British flocks of 
Shropshires, I called at the Beam 
use farm of Mr. C. Blatherwick 
were one of England’s best bred 
ts had been maintained for many 


I JUNE, 1907, while on my annual 
I 


iws by a Mr, Thomas,. one of the 
ly breeders; the best of whose 
eas were secured by Mr. Blather- 
wk when he took over the farm and 
dsided to join with his father-in law 
t) late Alfred Tanner in building up 
S-opshire flocks second to none by 
bring the best sires that could be 
find and money could buy. 

As we walked across the pasture 
‘aw a yearling ram raise his head 
1 take a natural pose that showed 
fection in every line. In an in- 
nt it flashed through my mind, “if 
3 fellow is as good under close in- 
‘ction as he looks now, he’s mine.” 
a close examination, I found him 
tas good as he looked’ On inspec- 
a of his pedigree I found his sire 
3s Beam House Star of the best line 
this old flock and that his dam 
3 by that great Minton bred sire, 
N\ntford Longitude. I at once decid- 
that this ram with all the type and 
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qility he showed and the vigorous 
¢C\stitution shown by his big wild 
e's, wide nostrils and large heart 
&*h would develop into a world beat- 
, show ram as a two year old a year 
or 
hat fall one of our stock 
fied to do his work properly and 
‘ youngest son, Gavin W. then a lad 
o14 at once decided in the absence 
ois brother and myself to take the 
ponsibility of using “Blatherwick” 
More properly, “McKerrow’s 1834.” 
Ven I returned home and found 
Wat he had done, I asked him, “Why 
Sct “Blatherwick” among so many 
‘d ones” he promptly replied, “I 
kow he will make good” and he did 
ihe four years we used him he sired 
Sof our prize winners at State and 
Nional shows, though he never was 
S!wn because he demonstrated on 
fit trial he was too valuable to fit. 
1 June 1908 I was again on my 
nd of British flocks and at Hard- 
Wke, the noted breeding establish- 
Mat of Mr. Frank Bibby, I saw his 
2 yearling ewes being fitted for the 
yal and other leading ‘English 
§ 4 ewe that gave me exactly the 
Sule impression as the Blatherwick 
Mad a year previous. A wide, 
oky, vigorous sort of short well 
ted legs. On investigation of her 
ree, I found it rich in the choic- 
ood lines, her sire being one of 
by’s best—“Hardwicke Star” 
dam sired by another of Min- 
breeders, “Montford King.” 
took a few minutes and a 
y dollars to make her an 
erican where she has cer- 
jade good. A champion at 
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leading State fairs and the Interna- 
tional of that year. She was Bibby’s 
133 and since has become famous as 
the mother of the “Senator Bibby” 
and “Bibby Champion” family of 
Shropshires, the most noted family of 
the breed that has been developed in 
America, as proven by show and sale 
ring records. 


Thirteen yearling rams sired by Senator Bibby III 


A few days after purchasing Bib- 
by’s 188, I was at the Hereford & 
Woster Show and saw Mr. Bibby’s pen 
of 3 ewes awarded 1st prize by the 
late T. S. Minton who was conceded to 
be one of the best judges and breed- 
ers in England. After the award he 
came over to the ring side and said 
to me, “How does that agree with 


A half interest in this first-prize ram lamb at the 1918 Chicago 
International sold for $500 


— 


The Senator Bibby and Bibby Champion Shropshire Family 


your judgment?” to which I replied 
“Perfectly.” Then he remarked, “That 
blocky, wide ewe I think is the best 
ewe in England this year and I sup- 
pose some of you Americans will buy 
her,” to which I replied “She is al- 
ready bought for America,” and he 
answered, “So we are to lose her. It’s 
too bad.” 


This Bibby’s 1383 bred to McKer- 
row’s 1834 produced “Senator Bibby” 
who both as a lamb and yearling was 
a prize winner and as a sire has 
proved a wonder. For 3 years his pen 
of 4 lambs won first at the Wisconsin 
State fair over the pens that later won 
first at the Chicago International be- 
sides a long line of individual win- 
ners. He himself being the first 
American bred Shropshire ram sold 
on the basis of $1000 (one half inter- 
est when he was 6 years old selling 
for $500) and the only sire of the 
breed that has produced a female 
selling in public auction for $500 and 
a son “Senator Billy III” sold twice 
on a $1000 basis (one half interest 
selling at $500 to the late C. E. Will- 
son and on his death to Mr. Gilmore. 

In 1909 at the Shropshire and West 
Midland show, I saw a ram much to 
my liking in the Lord Cavendish’s 1st 
prize pen. At the Royal, I saw him 
again shown single and winning first. 
He was a magnificent individual and 
carried the best of blood lines. His 
sire “Holker Royalist” being at that 
time sire of more prize winners than 
any other sire of his day and his 
dam’s sire, “Downton Branch,” being 
equally noted. Mr. T. S. Minton was 
my opponent in the sale for this ram 
and made me put up $640 of good 
American money before he quit. 

However, ‘First Prize Royal A” 
came to the Badger State and when 
mated with Bibby’s 133 produced 
Bibby Champion, the unbeaten and 
sire of Champions. A yearling son 
of his sold in our 1918 sale for $340 
and a yearling daughter for $370 while 
in our 1917 sale a pen of 4 lambs 
sired by him brought $600 and the 
buyer sold them as yearlings for over 
$800 after winning with them as 
lambs. 

Senator Bibby II was the produce 
with his twin brother of a choice But- 
tar bred field ewe. Both of these 
rams were of the very smooth, blocky, 
extra wooly sort. Senator Bibby II 
was a winner of Championship as a 
two year old at the Minnesota, Illi- 
nois and Missouri State fairs of 1915. 
His twin brother was a winner as a 
lamb in 1943. 

In 1910 we purchased a magnificent 
yearling show ewe of Mr. T. A. But- 
tar’s breeding; a large, wide, smooth, 
stylish, extra wooled one, rich in the 
blood of the noted Mansell flock, her 
sire being “‘Corston Gladiator,” a very 

(Continued’on Page 48) 


J. W. Wells 


IRMLY believing in all that he 
advocates and suggests for the de- 
velopment of Greater Cloverland, 
._ J. W. Wells, a pioneer in Northern 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan who wrested a great for- 
tune from the forests, is doing what 
he thinks others ought to do. He is 
erazing cattle on some of cut-over 
land in Florence County, Wisconsin, 
as a practical demonstration of what 
Cloverland grasses will do. 

On April 8, 112 head of yearling 
gteers were purchased in South St. 
Paul, and on ‘April 22, 201 more 
yearlings were purchased in the same 
market. The total investment was 
$23,934.99, and the 313 steers weighed 
206.390 pounds. The average cost was 
about $11 a hundred, and the average 
weight 660 pounds. They were turned 
loose on a portion of the company’s 
cut-over lands to graze until fall mar- 
keting time. 

Favorable reports had come from 
the ranch, and the writer, in company 
with J. W. Wells; his son, A. C. Wells, 
active manager of the company, and 
the latter’s little son, made a trip to 
the ranch to see how the cattle were 
doing. 

“Forty-seven years ago I walked 
from Menominee to the mouth of this 
river, a distance of 100 miles, to look 
at some government pine forties,” re- 
marked J. W. Wells, as his big Pack- 
ard twin six glided across the bridge 
over the Sturgeon river on the way to 
the ranch. ‘‘We used to haul camp 
supplies over this road with oxen 
when it was only a trail through the 
forest. There was no mining to speak 
of in those days. That industry had 
just started. We used the rivers to 
carry our logs to Menominee, and 
boats to carry the manufactured lum- 
ber to the cities farther south. It 
seems only a short time ago. 

‘We never paid any attention to 
the hardwood timber in those days, 


Texas Man 


HE first breeder of pure-bred 

sheep to follow the big grazers 

from the drought-stricken regions 
of the West and Southwest into Clov- 
land is W. N. Kelly, of Mertzon, Tex- 
as, who has purchased between six 
and seven sections of cut-over land 
near Dunbar, Wisconsin, and is set- 
ting about to establish a permanent 
ranch. He has seven miles of woven 
wire fence on the ground to put up 
this summer. 

Mr. Kelly brought with him 300 
head of pure bred Delaine-Merinos, 
the sheep with the finest wool in the 
world, the wool that goes into the fin- 
est cloth made. His sheep arrived 
the first of June, and he clipped them 
on the new ranch. The fleece weigh- 
ed allthe way from 10 to 17 1-2 
pounds, and the wool was sold at a 
high figure. One offer of $1.80 a 
pound on the scoured basis was not 
accepted. This heavy yield and the 
price offered speaks for the quality 
of the sheep Mr. Kelly has introduced 
in Cloverland. 

His family consisting of his wife, 
two sons who are just reaching man- 
hood, and a younger daughter, have 
joined him and established their home 
at Dunbar. The entire family is as 
enthusiastic over Cloverland and their 
prospects in their new home in the 
north, as Mr. Kelly. 

“T decided to come to Cloverland 
after I had seen what others were 
doing here, and after I had made a 
careful investigation of the claims 
you people make for your country 
now my country,”said Mr, Kelly. “The 
droughts and uncertainty of the pan- 


Demonstrates What Cloverland Grasses Will Do — 


By 


& = 


CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


These steers were very poor when shipped from South St. Paul but are filling 
out and will gain 300 to 350 pounds by snow fall 


nor would we consider a forty unless 
it would cut 300,000 feet of A No. 1 
pine. One could buy pine forties for 
$15 each that were worth $4,000 to 
$5,000 each later on. Since those 
days millions of dollars have been 
made in the lumbering industry, and 
the mining right in this section we 
are driving through has added many 
more millions.” 

We were approaching Iron Moun- 
tain when the latter remark was 
made, and the tall shaft houses here 
and there seemed to echo “many more 
millions.” 

Mr. Wells lived the first 20 years of 
his life on a farm in Clinton County, 
Iowa, where his father had immi- 
grated from Maine in 1836. Work 


Establishes Pure Been Sheep Ranch in Cloverland 


By 


handle of Texas and attendant revers- 
es in that country made the move de- 
sirable from a business viewpoint. I 
had an irrigated farm there but I be- 
lieve this is the place for a man to 
locate a sheep ranch. 

“T brought along all of my pure 
bred and show stuff, but next year I 
shall buy a few thousand mutton 
sheep to graze. I see no reason why 
a sheep man should not prosper here. 
There is always an abundance of pas- 
ture, the like of which I never saw 
before. Do you know my wife actual- 
ly says it seems like a crime to see 
the sheep tramping down that fine, 
rich clover. 

“We all like it here, and think it is 
a good place to live. Everybody has 


and lots of it is the first thing that a 
farm. boy becomes accustomed to, and 
if he keeps up the pace in after life 
he is generally successful. Mr. Wells 
had his share of hard work on the 
farm, and brought his willingness and 
ability to do things to the Upper Pe- 
ninsula of Michigan when he arrived 
just before he was old enough to vote. 

On the June day back in 1872 when 
young Wells finished his trip up the 
banks of the Menominee river to the 
mouth of the Sturgeon, carrying a 
pack of grub enough to last 25 days, 
he commenced the life of one of Am- 
erica’s most successful lumbermen. 
Although the crop of timber is gone, 
and it would take ages and ages to 
grow a similar crop, Mr. Wells knows 


HENRY A. PERRY 


treated us so nicely and we already 
have some splendid neighbors. 
“Many things are strange here. I 
don’t know what to make of it to 
see the farmers about. here leave the 
field at 5 or 6 o’clock and not work 
these long evenings. Down in Texas 
that is just the time we work, be- 
cause it gets so hot during the day 
that a man can’t work. We work in 
the morning and evening, and lay 
off during the middle of the day. Then 
there is about two or three more hours 
daylight here than in Texas. A man 
has a chance to get in his hay and 
crops. ‘ ms] #7 
“Of course I don’t know what the 
winters are, but I am not uneasy I 
shall have plenty of feed, and I know 


Here are seven miles of woven wire fence which Mr. Kelly will use this summer 
to fence and cross fence a portion of his established ranch 
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that there is another crop that rc 
annually in Cloverland, and greay 
prosperity will come to those yp 
properly utilize the grasses that & 
going to waste each year. | 

‘We are living in the speed age, ¢ 
age of efficiency and maximum }). 
duction,’ remarked Mr.Wells, ag — 
twin six rolled over the magnific 
highway, smooth as any city boi 
vard. 

As he spoke I noted that the li 
fellow had gone to sleep on §0 
robes on the floor of the big car, i 
thought of these three generations 
the Wells family, father, son, : 
grandson, and contemplated tt 
future. Mr. Wells senior related m‘¢ 
real history of Cloverland that \j 
than could be found in any libri. 
He helped make the history, and 
is adding new pages to it every a 
and I could not help but won» 
where the Wells history making ep 
would end, as I mentally assured «¢ 
vigorous young man at the wheel) 
the car, and his little son perh)s 
dreaming of his manhood days | 
come. 

The pine days are over and now r 
Wells has the largest hardwood ij 
in the world. A few miles south) 
Florence we entered the compas 
hardwood cut-over lands. 5 

“We cut this timber a few ye 
ago,” said Mr. Wells. “Fires hr 
burned off the brush and slashing- 
see the clover, timothy, blue joint \ 
blue grass,-:and the young ten 
sprouts. Say, wouldn’t those sh} 
and cattle I saw out in the Wes( 
short time ago like to get in here?! 
is a shame to see this pasture g¢\ 
to waste while stock are starving|U 
West. I saw thousands on the e¢ 
pleted ranges of the West on mye 
turn from California a few wei 
ago.” i 

The air was perfumed with . 

(Continued on Page 43) | 
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the sheep will do well in this }l 
country—better than they do in » 
as. I will have winter quarters, 
keep them in the open as mucla 
possible. However, I am going to f 
some of the sheep men who haye ! 
tered sheep here, to learn all 1a 
from them.” =| 
Mr. Kelly has several prize win 
rams and ewes in his herd, and pri 
ly exhibited a box filled with ribt 
most of which were sweep stakes? 
first prizes. F 
“I show everywhere,” said Mr. 
ly, admiring the decorations 
sheep had received, “and am (0 
afraid of competition. When 
anybody talks about having 
sheep I always ask to see theiril 
bons. There are mine.” . ij 
And he thumbed them: over, 1 
ing the legends that told the ‘” 
of “what the other fellows thin|° 
my sheep.” = |) 
This herd of pure bred Delain 
a valuable asset to the state of |! 
consin and all Greater Cloverlan¢ 
it is the pure bred stock th 
tually gets to the farm and mak) 
prosper, and prosperous farms 1 
prosperous communities and th 
cities. 
This herd of pure breds will it 
prove to have been a fount 
wealth imported from Texas t 
the development of Cloverland | 
courage the “sheep on every 
movement that has been lJauncl 


, 
‘ 
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Immigration for Minnesota in h 
state, and which is spreading 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Who are we? Who are we? 
>, A. R. Boys of Menominee 
What’ll we do? What’ll we do? 


tive members of the D. A. CR. 
Boys’ Club of Menominee, give 
7¢e to the above “yell’—, the shores 
“iGreen bay fairly rock with the 
cid and its vibrations surely must 
oth the farthest confines of Clover- 
a\. If you should happen to be in 
hf good town of ours and strolling 
iTits streets in the evening, you 
nht hear a sound not unlike Niag- 
Falls. Someone would be sure to 
that it was only the Boys’ club 
ction. You might follow the noise 
| ts source in the fine brick build- 
nin State street which was former- 
y 
t 
e 


ve the 400 boys who are ac- 


y. school-house and read the name 
tio proudly bears in glittering let- 
e, “D, A. R. Boys’ Club.” — 

hat building holds more joy, more 
less, more enthusiasm and 
ne Americanism than you could 
in in any other place in the state 
yf lichigan. Every citizen in Clover- 
ail is invited to visit this club and 
ay some of its inspiration back to 

home town. 
yur years ago, in September, 1915, 
./oup of boys rang the bell at the 
ce of Mrs. G. A. Blesch. On being 
ditted they told her that they had 
‘e. sent by a friend who believed 
h would help them form a club— 
a their very own.” She told them 
h would do what she could, and let 
ha know. The matter was taken 
ijwith the Menominee chapter of 
hD, A. R. (Daughters of the Ameri- 
a Revolution) and it was decided 
The Board of 


i 


organize the club. 
i¢cation gave the use of two rooms 
nhe basement of the Roosevelt 
col, and the club was started with 
‘Dorganized membership of 30 boys. 
che they ranged between 10 and 
years. Light and heat was fur- 
lied and it was only necessary for 
hi chapter to pay a small fee for 
ator services. 
‘e begged all of our supplies of 
es, magazines, basketballs, etc., 
4 used one room for a playroom 
iy the other for reading and table 
sies. We met once a week from 
| slock until 9 o’clock, the first hour 
eg all play, the last usually a 
i) ting, when the officers of the club 
rided, the flag pledge was given, 
this was followed by a story told 
hl ondrot the members of the D. A. 
Richapter, or a speech by one of 
1 citizens, or by some visitor to 
city. They had varied subjects: 
hee war, good citizenship, first aid 
patriotism were among the top- 
i¢ The club grew steadily and 
siwed great improvement in every 
W which was a great pleasure to 
Hse who had it in charge and a sur- 
Pie to the doubters who were sure 
it''as doomed to failure, 
Je finished the year when school 
cled with 75 members, all eager to 
k W when we would open the club 
gin in the fall. During the summer 
‘8ave the boys an all-day picnic 
aitenes park. We re_opened in the 
fa soon after school was resumed 
4! carried on the work during the 
yer with a constantly increasing 
abership, | 
7e out-grew our quarters and were 
n the use of the hall in the build- 
_ where we 


During the second 
¢ the same system was followed 
a} We were often at our wits’ end to 

W where to find a speaker, and in 
Bency we always turned to a 


Jo always right and push it thru.” . 


D. A. R. Boys Club of Menominee—Cloverland’s 


By MRS. H. A. VENNEMA 


of Menominee, Mich. 


Four hundred happy, bright-faced{clear-eyed boys assemble in this 


_hall once a week. 


dear friend of the boys, the Rev. A. 
W. Bill, a veteran of the civil war 
whose stories always held a never 
failing fascination. He is a life-long 
member of the Boys’ club and shares 
all their joys. 

The boys took part in patriotic pa- 
rades and especially in Memorial day 
exercises. The end of the second 
year found us facing the problem of 
larger quarters. Our club then num- 
bered 150, with many demands for ad- 
mission which had to be denied for 
lack of room. The vacation witnessed 
a special event, when we gave the 
boys a swimming party and set the 
hour for 7 o’clock p. m., so that all 
could come. At 6:30 one could have 
seen the boys coming from all direc- 
tions to the home of one of the mem- 
bers of the chapter—some had their 
suits under their arms, some had 
them on, under their clothes,—and 
wore them home the same way. They 
changed clothes in a big barn and 
with wild war whoops plunged into 
the waters of Green bay. They had 
a fine swim and when they came out 
of the water found an immense bon- 
fire ready to be lighted, and after 
they had redressed all gathered 
around the fire for ice cream and 
cakes. The Victrola was taken to the 
beach, and the boys remained until 
the fire was burned out. 

During the summer we _ took our 
problem of larger quarters to the 
Board of Education, and they solved 
it for us. The building of our beauti- 
ful new Junior high school had left 
vacant a perfectly good building of 


one story and basement and we cast 
longing eyes in its direction. Know- 
ing we had a firm friend in our super- 
intendent of schools, John L. Silver- 
nale, and in the president of the 
board, F. J. Trudell, we told of our 
success and of our needs. We were 
granted the use of this building with 
light and heat, two nights each week. 
With joyful hearts we set to work 
making it attractive with tables, 
chairs, pennants and a graphaphone— 
a large loud one with a big horn— 
and many books and magazines. We 
had three large rooms and basement. 
One for basketball, one for reading 
and games and one for assembly. We 
divided the club into squads, each 
having a night when they played 
from 7 to 8 o’clock and had assembly 
from 8 to 9 o’clock. A gift of a piano 
from one of our devoted chapter 
members was a great event and was 
the beginning of our fine community 
singing which has made more friends 
for the club than any other one thing. 
It attracted the attention of many, for 
all the boys learned the new songs of 
the war and many of the old ones. 
The club sang at the weekly noon- 
day luncheon of the American club, 
that being their first public appear- 
ance. Later the boys were invited 
to sing for all the banquets given for 
our departing soldiers. On these oc- 
casions they would gather in the ho- 
tel lobby and sing such songs as 
“America, Here’s. My Boy,” and 
“Over There” with all the “pep” and 
patriotism that only boys can express. 
In recognition for their services the 


The library of the D. A. R. Boys Club 
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Classiest Club 


entire club, which now numbered 
more than 300, was banqueted by the 
business men of the American Club. 
The banquet was held in the gymna- 
sium of the John N. Davis Junior 
High school and was a most wonder- 
ful affair, The boys responded to 
all the toasts, sang their songs and 
made speeches. Not a boy present 
will ever forget it. 

During last year we had many fine 
speakers, business and professional 
men from our city, and noted visitors 
who were immediately besieged and 
drafted into service. We had soldiers 
and sailors from all the training 
camps and from all lines of service 
and the boys acquired a wide knowl- 
edge of what the people of the United 
States were doing to prepare for war. 
Many of the boys had brothers who 
were in service and the keynote of 
the entire organization was patriot- 
ism at all times. 


The club grew and grew and our as- 
sembly room was so crowded that 
often standing room was at a prem- 
lum. It was at this time that the 
most wonderful thing happened—the 
club acquired a real, sure enough 
friend, a Santa Claus and a fairy 
god-father, all in one, The Hon. John 
W. Wells, prominent lumberman of 
this city, became interested in the 
club and by his gifts we were enabled 
to supply the many things we needed 
to fill our constantly increasing de- 
mands, and one day he visited the 
club when we were so crowded that 
some of the boys came early in order 
to get near a window-sil] to sit on 
and he asked us what we needed, We 
said, “More room.’ And the next 
thing we knew, Mr. Wells had se- 
cured the use of the building to the 
club for 15 years and had undertaken 
the re_building of it into a fine club 
house for the boys. It seemed too 
good to be true but it is now an ac- 
complished fact, During the last sum- 
mer the west wing of the building 
was torn down and in its place was 
buiJt a fine SyMnasium and assembly 


TroowW combined, The work was 
much delayed under the prevailing 


war conditions and man i 
hearts fairly cracked under tie a 
of waiting, but it was finally com- 
pleted and opened with a great meet- 
Ing in January of this year. We 
have now a gymnasium 78 feet lone 
and 28 feet wide, which seats 600 peo. 
ple comfortably when used for assem- 
bly, and the room is also fully equip- 
ped with gymnasium apparatus, 


‘ The remodeling of the building 
installation of the Brabant ae 
Many thousands of dollars, but the 
g00d it is doing and will do and the 
Joy it is giving cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. The entire build- 
ing has been redecorated within and 
will be improved externally this sum- 
L _ Mr. Wells has assumed the 
lighting and heating and also the run- 
ning expenses, 

So we have a real club, a perma- 
nent one we are sure, which every 
boy of Menominee can enjoy free of 
expense; the only thing asked of him 
is that he bea good American citizen 
in the city, in the schools and in the 
club. Our system this year is differ- 
ent and is working out well. On 
Monday night we have Squad B 
which includes boys of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. On Tues. 
day night we have Squad A, boys of 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
and boys out of schoo: under 20 years 
of age. On Wednesday night we have 
Squad vu, boys over 10 years and un- 
der the seventh grade. No boy is 
allowed to join until he is 10 years 
old, and this rule has brought to our 
attention the fact that there are many 
boys in Menominee who look to be 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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‘““Doubting Thomases” 


Many “old school,” middle western 
people seem to think that the West is 
the only place where sheep and cattle 
cau be handled by the thousands by 
one individual or firm, but it is be- 
cause they are not acquainted with 
the practical possibilities of Clover- 
land conditions. 

A sheep man wintered 527 sheep in 
Cloverland last winter and lost only 
three head. He bought all of his feed 
at prices more than twice what they 
would have been under normal con- 
ditions, and his wintering cost was 
only $3.50 per head, and he now has a 
100% lamb crop of extra fine lambs. 
The manner in which he handled his 
flock is very simple. One man cared 
for the sheep, and he could easily 
bave cared for twice or three times as 
many. Of course, he handled them 
properly. Under the simple plan fol- 
lowed by this sheep man, one firm or 
individual, with good experienced 
help, his ranch properly fenced, sheds 
properly arranged and _ distributed 
over the ranch property, could winter 
50,000 sheep. 


Nature arranged the Great West so 
as to make it possible to shift live- 
stock from summer feeding to milder 
winter feeding quarters. Cloverland 
was cnce Nature’s greatest wood lot. 
Man needed the lumber and the nu- 
merous other by-products which are 
manufactured from the great trees. 
This wood lot is almost a thing of the 
past 

Climatic conditions are different 
here than in the far West. The West 
never had the natural growth of clov- 
er and brouse that Cloverland can 
boast of, nor such watering places so 
convenient for all livestock and man. 

Cloverland has markets at her very 
door—no long hauls or heavy shrink- 
age. Bumper crops are a certainty. 

Yet, Cloverland’s ranches must be 
made, built and prepared. If you can 
run four to six sheep to the acre dur- 
ing the grazing season, and get a 
100% lamb crop, and winter at much 
less than you get for the wool crop, 
is there any reason for saying that 
Cloverland is second to any country 
for sheep raising? The losses in a 
single winter of some flock owners of 
the West would prepare a ranch here 
in proper manner to run 50,000 sheep, 
and once prepared you have a perma- 
nent, dependable ranch. 


Cattle—Grass —Profits 


This spring when stockmen went to 
the market for cattle to run on grass 
they were embarrassed in more ways 
than one. Last fall thin stock cattle 
flooded all the markets. Feed was 
scarce and, therefore, high, so very 
few stockmen cared to winter cattle 
which they did not intend to grain 
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finish. Cattle that sold for from $8 to 
$11 per hundred last November were 
selling for from $10.50 to $15 in April 
and May of this year, so many who 
went to buy came home without doing 
so, others bought fewer cattle than 
they had expected to, and all were 
greatly at sea. 


Now, the grass owners, or summer 
grazers, have to do some real schem- 
ing to make sure of a profit. One can- 
not gamble much on $12.50 cattle for 
grass finishing. They will not carry 
their weight to market and are not 
what the packers want as killers, so 
the price is made to suit them. 


How to grain finish these cattle is a 
question that is being turned over in 
the minds of many who never fed 
grain to cattle before. Something 
must be done—the stockmen cannot 
afford to send grass fed cattle to mar- 
ket for $10 when he paid $12.50 to 
$13.50 for them. 


It is not a question of what the 
stockman might have done if he had 
only known about this condition last 
fall and bought his cattle then, and 
wintered them. It is a question of 
what he is to do now. There are, of 
course, different ways of solving the 
problem, but the one which should 
prove most profitable is to feed grain 
on grass beginning in September, so 
as to be able to hold the cattle over 
past the great late October and No- 
vember run of grass cattle from the 
Far-West, and dairy culls from the 
Mid-West. By feeding grain on Sep- 
tember and October grass excellent 
gains will be realized. Then when 
the first snow comes the cattle are in 
condition for full feed until they are 
sent to market. 


Some very fine steers were placed 
on grass in Cloverland this spring, and 
if the owners will follow the above 
plan they may avoid another very em: 
barrassing event in their livestock ex: 
perience. Many ask what they are 
going to do. They say they cannot 
continue to pay more for cattle to put 
on grass in the spring than they can 
get for them in the fall when they are 
grass-fat. 


Well, it seems as though times are 
changing. One would surely be im- 
pressed with the fact that stock 
should be carried over one winter, and 
that the proper time to buy is in the 
fall, rather than the spring, or the 
stockman should raise his own cattle. 
It is one of the two, and it is up to the 
individual to decide, but a safer plan 
must be followed in the future. 


Hay and Its Making 


Hay is the staff of animal life dur- 
ing the winter months. Good hay is 
rich in food value—poor hay is almost 
worthless. Cloverland hay, when cut 
at the proper time and properly cured, 
is superior to the hay of any other 
section of America. We are favored 
with a more uniform fall of the mois- 
ture and more hours of sushine dur- 
ing the hay-growing period. Yet, it 
may be robbed of some of its value if 
not cut at the right time and properly 
cured. 


Dew and rain storms are two diffi- 
culties that have to be met. The for- 
mer causes considerable loss of time, 
and the latter will spoil lots of good 
hay, if it comes after the hay has once 
been cured, or after it has passed the 
prime state before cutting. The time 
to cut clover hay is when it is just 
coming into full bloom, when almost 
half of the heads are turning to a 
brownish color. Where there is a par- 
ticularly heavy growth, much of it 
will still be green, but the average will 
be about as good as you can get. If 
cut at this time the stalks will be 
sweet and full of rich juices. Much 
clover hay is allowed to get too ripe. 
Then it is hard instead of juicy, the 
tender stalks have changed to a woody 
fibre and many of the leaves fall off 
and never reach the feed racks in the 
winter time. Where there is a large 
acreage to harvest it will be necessary 
to commence before many of the 
heads have turned brown, in order to 
make a good average on the whole 
crop. The second crop will come on 


quicker and yield heavier if the first 

crop is cut at the proper time. 
Cloverland is the greatest clover- 

growing section of America, so our 


farmers should be experts in curing 


this crop, as it is the most important 
step in hay-making. To be ideal clov- 
er hay, it must retain its natural green 
color after it has gone through the 
“sweat.” 

It is well to cut clover hay in the 
forenoon, ted it the next morning and 
windrow by a side delivery rake, fol- 
lowing the tedder by two hours. It 
should not be cut when wet with dew 
or while the ground is wet, as it can- 
not then be properly cured. The hay 
tedder is the best hay-curing machine 
ever invented. If the crop is very 
heavy it may be necessary to ted it 
two, or even three times. This is bet- 
ter than letting it lie on the ground 
for days, as the latter method causes 
the hay on top to dry out too much, 
and it will turn brown or black, and 
lose much of its palatability and 
strength. 

By cutting your hay when it is just 
coming in full bloom you get the tim- 
othy before it is ripe. Ripe timothy 
makes the poorest kind of hay, as the 
leaves fall off and the stalks are hard 
and woody. 

The old method of curing hay in 
cocks is all right where the acreage 
is small, but where there are hundreds 
of acres of hay to put up one cannot 
afford to go to the expense nor to take 


Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cool 
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An Expressed Opinion 


It was just our luck to be in the 
tailor shop when an irate customer 
came in. He had just got this far: 

“Call yourself a tailor, do you?” 

“T am generally considered a good 
tailor.”’ 

“Well, you’re a heluva tailor. You 
couldn’t make a coat of paint fit a dog 
house.” 

* * * 
An Unlovely Face 

HKaves-dropping is a profitable pas- 
time for one who markets quips. We 
got this in a street car, honest. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t call her exactly 
beautiful.” 

“Well, hardly. As a matter of fact 
not even a Christian Scientist could 
love a girl with a face like that.” 

* * * 


Pinch-hitting for Teacher. 


A little girl friend of ours is get- 
ting into what they now call “number 
work” in school and what we used to 
call “arithmetic.” She hasn’t reached 
fractions yet, but we were trying to 
boost her along a little the other day 
by trying to explain the similarity of 
vulgar fractions and decimal frac- 
tions. We showed her three quarters 
(fact—we had ’em) and got her to 
agree that they were 75 cents, to ex- 
plain that % equal .75, see? 

Just then her mother announced 
that dinner would be ready in three- 
quarters of an hour and at the same 
time her brother came home hungry 
as a wolf. 

“Well, you'll just have to wait,” 
said the little girl. “Dinner won’t be 
ready for 75 minutes.’ 

* ar * 


Live and Learn 


At this season of the year one learns 
a few things if one wants to learn. 
We have discovered some new mean- 
ings for familiar words: 
Housecleaning—Taking 
see what it is made of. 

Mystery—How she gets it together 
again without losing any of the 
wheels. 

Mattress—Large oblong sack made 
of black-face comedian’s pants goods 
and filled with steel shavings. 

Rug—A dust collector that is hard 
to get and hard to beat. 

Attic—Place from which things are 
moved to the cellar. 

Cellar—Place from which things are 
moved to the attic. 

Storm shed—Three-piece wooden 
thing designed to give practice in the 


it apart to 


July, 1 


the time. Modern hay-making ¢ al 
ment will get the crop up at legs} 
pense, and insure getting it in at, 
proper time. | 


Barley—Cloverland’s Fj 
ishing Feed 


On another page in this issue ) 
will find a report of the demonstra) 


oe 


of barley feeding carried on at Mj 
son by the Wisconsin Asricultaaly 
periment Station. 


They found that barley at 85 cit 
is a more economical feed than ¢ 
at $1.35 a bushel. This is of great) 
portance to all Cloverland. It me) 
we can raise and finish our hogs 
cattle on our own crops. Barley 
very profitable crop in Cloverl nd 


In this day of high prices and 1 
labor cost, the farmer must 
very best returns from his effo 
undertakings. If he markets te 
cattle in an unfinished condition 
gets the lowest price. The man } 1 
finishes his stock to a prime eC] 
tion with crops raised on his 0 
and who has the manure to tal 
back onto his fields, is not onl uh 
ing the greatest profits for the yu 
but is preparing for future prospe) 
The farmer must drive his croy it 
the market on four feet to pe 2 
ly retain the fertility of his a | 


L(} 


art of putting a big thing into a sl 


place. 
Hammer—Device for training e 
tectives. It loses itself oftener 
anything on earth and is the ' 
to find. t | 
Carpet beater—Anything thai 
longer than it is wide. 
Meals—Not included in te 
sary. 
Electric vacuum sweeper—A tar 
Supposed to take the place of al 


pet beater. It does not. It is Ente 
but it is not permitted to: . | 
ss. * * 4 


b 


Grocery Business Booms 
Undoubtedly you have looked it 
the grocery stores on the evening {¢) 
are open during the week. You n't 
look into one that isn’t doing busiss 
and many of them are crowded. 1 
is it? We can tell you. Many &0 
ple who used to spend money 
booze are now in the grocery ‘sire 
buying provisions.—Ishpemin 
Ore. | 
We observed the same thing. 
grocers tell us that business ig/} 
ing. They never sold so ma 


ins, nor lemons, nor corn iv 


their lives. 
* * * 


“Do You Mean What You Fa 4 
eile 


Howard Cowdrick, our 
man (whose name was spelled 01 
drick’-in the magazine last nc! 
told us this story: 

His youngest boy is about fi 
of age. The other day at the ti 
started in on a story: 

“When I was at gramma’s she fi 
a little dead chicken in the r 
she took it in an’ cooked it and 
the 

“Hold on there,” said the fa 
“your grandmother never did 
thing of the kind.” 

“Yes, she did,’ insisted the @ 
“She found a little dead chicke® 
the road and she took it in an’ ¢ 
it and I et it.” ’ 

“Your grandmother never did? 
thing of the kind—”’ began Cowce 

“Yes, she did, she found | 
chicken in the road and it wi 
because I saw the eutomobiliy 

* 
The Soo’s Corner. 

The Soo again has an opportu 
advertise itself as the great | 
resort in Cloverland. We 
Charlie Chipley will take 
of the opportunity, but it is th 
see, Ontario is going to have 


(Continued on Page 43) ; 
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Wisconsin Leads U.S.in Honey Production Per Colony 


MONG other 
claims to recog- 
nition as an ag- 
ultural state, Wis- 
asin can boast of 
ezreater honey pro- 
ction per colony of 
3s than any other 
te east of the 
»eky mountains. 
r bees have ex- 
sded by 66 per 
it the average re- 
tn for the United 
re for the past 
renty years at 
2(st. 

ihe honey bees of 
ts north central 
tes east of the 
ssissippi river 
‘raged 17.4 pounds per colony ac- 
‘ding to the 1900 census and 14.2 
inds ten years later. This is the 
hyhest average for any group of 
tes except those of the Rocky 
uuntains and Pacific coast. Leading 
* nearest competitor by a wide 
rgin, Wisconsin stands out with an 
srage of 25.2 pounds in 1899 and 
5 pounds in 1909. The figures for 
ne leading honey producing states 
flow: 

Pounds per colony 


1899 1909 
OO ona 25.2 22.5 
te ag aera . 25 17.2 
meee Ap sesoa7 1) 21.0 

JOO UOTE 18.3 20.4 

~ od CRISES 16.4 9.2 

Beiece sis e350 12.2 tae 


consin has kept her “place in the 
2” in total production. In both of 
ts last two census reports Wiscon- 
s’s total production was seventh in 
t; United States, exceeded by only 
fir states east of the Rockies, while 
8? was thirteenth in the number of 
conies from which this return was 


: 


hae day someone buys pop-corn 
that won’t pop; and milch cows 
_ that won’t milk; and motor boats 
tit won’t motor—just remember that 
f( a minute. 


‘nce upon a time there was a man 
9 Was perfectly unselfish. The rea- 
S| he didn’t starve to death was be- 
cise a big circus regarded him as 
Sih a curiosity that they paid him 
{come into their side show—Just 
ember that. 


‘erhaps last year you planted po 

es that looked good to you, aud 
Dsibly when you came to dig you 
f(nd marbles in the hills, or a mix- 
tie of marbles and great ugly mis- 
Sipen things. Then you cussed? No. 
1 said, “Its a bad year,” or “this 
std has run out.” The trouble was, 
i) doubt, you planted seed that was 
Cered with the disease of black 


‘ometimes you get hold of some 
» oats, but when you plant them 
tl straw is big and coarse and they 
\¢3e, or smut eats up half the ker- 
3. Possibly you can’t find any seed 
that will mature. You must have 
aeovered soy beans that won’t grow. 
‘ow go back and read over the 
fit two paragraphs and ask yourself 
thse questions. Is it cheaper to buy 
Co that will come up quickly with 
trong firm sprout, that will pro- 

© a goodly amount of silage, and 
t will mature, when every kernal 
&)Ws, at six dollars a bushel, or buy 
“41, Which contains ten kernels out 
every one hundred kernals that 
t grow at all, and, eighty out of 


By 


secured. In 1910 there were in round 
numbers 95,000 colonies of bees in 
the state worth $360,000 and they pro 
duced 2,200,000 pounds of honey and 
beeswax, worth $235,000. 


An interesting feature of these fig- 
ures is the relation between the value 
of the bees and that of their produce. 
If a cow or hen produces more than 
her value each year she does it at the 
expense of costly feeds. Bees have 
been producing 65 per cent of the to- 
tal value of themselves and their 
hives each year and their sole food 
consists of the nectar of flowers which 
would otherwise go to waste. 

The cause of Wisconsin’s reputa- 
tion as “a beekeepers’ paradise’, a 
name she earned thirty years ago, is 
the abundance of honey producing 
plants. 

Except for the few sandy neighbor 
hoods in the central part every area 
in the state is well provided with 
sources of nectar. To alsike clover, 
basswood, white and sweet clover, 
and goldenrod found in the southern 


By 


every one hundred that grow so slow- 
ly that we don’t get ripe corn? Is 
it cheaper to buy potatoes that yield 
300 bushels of marketable stock to 
the acre, or potatoes that yield one 
hundred bushels of all shapes and siz- 
es, if there is a dollar a bushel dif- 
ference in price? 

Again look back 


MERTON MOORE, County Agent, 


Yard of 100 colonies on the Maple Honey Company's Farm near Antigo, Wis., that averaged 187 lbs 


S. B. FRACKER, Acting State Entomologist 


part are added fireweed, buckwheat, 
asters and wild raspberries growing 
in the north. 

Individual instances of heavy prof- 
its from utilizing the industry of the 
bee are not lacking. One apiary in 
Langlade county averaged 187 pounds 
per colony last season, a return of 
over $40 a hive. Another beekeeper 
in Ashland county received a single 
check of $4,000 for his honey and one 
in Marathon county totaled over $5,- 
000. One of the well known honey 
producers of the southwestern part of 
the state has averaged about ten dol- 
lars per colony for a generation and 
this is to be considered not an excess 
sive return for any carefully man- 
aged beeyard in a good location. 

The beekeeper is benefitting his 
neighbors as well as himself. Most 
fruit trees and plants and some field 
crops depend on insect fertilization 
and bees are the most numerous pol- 
linators. Fruit growers sometimes 
offer special inducements to beekeep- 
ers to locate near their orchards on 


Shawano County, Wis. 

mixture, free from disease, etc. A rec- 
ord was kept at the office of the secre- 
tary of the organization as to what his 
land was, the climatic conditions under 
which the seed was grown, the free- 
dom from disease, the strength and 
percentage of germination, the yield 
per acre, and the 
general quality of 


to all the para- 
graphs above and 
then remember 
this: 

In Shawano 
county an organi- 
zation known as 
“The Perfect Seed 
Circle’ has mod- 
estly come _ into 
existence. This or- 
ganization was 
built of good ma- 
terial. Farmer A. 
was selected be- 
cause he was hon- 
est and a _ good 
farmer, and _. be- 
cause he was not 
too wise to learn 
more. He was giv- 
en a few bushels 
of hand selected, 
field selected, dis- 
ease free, weed 
free seed. He 
treated it to kill 
disease. He plant- 
ed it as instruct- 
ed. He kept it 
clean, free from 


Merton Moore 


the seed. If this 
record passed the 
minimum ‘“perfec- 
tion” record, the 
seed was cleaned 
thoroughly,  bag- 
ged, sealed, and 
stored or shipped 
at once. 

By “Perfect Seed 
Circle” we do not 
mean that the 
seed sold is per- 
fect. Nor does 
“Tvory Soap” as- 
sure you that the 
soap is _ ivory. 
Everwear Hose 
will not wear fro- 
ever, and Sunkist 
Lemons are no 
more kissed by 
the sun than many 
other lemons. But 
the name means 
that we seek per- 


fection, and the 
seed has to be 
close to it to be 


offered for sale. 
But to go back 


. honey per colony 


account of the _ in- 
creased returns. For 
alsike and white 
clover seed the pres- 
ence of bees is a ne- 
cessity. 

As with dairy farm- 
ing skillful handling 
is necessary for suc- 
cess in honey pro- 
duction. Many api- 
aries are unprofit- 
able just as many a 
poultry breeder has 
failed financially. 
The management of 
bees is an art based 
on exact’ science. 
Bees cannot be train- 
ed, but the amount 
of surplus honey se- 
cured depends on hive manipulations, 
and proper care. 


The problems in Wisconsin are 
those of winter protection and the 
prevention of disease. Cellar winter- 
ing is almost universally practiced in 
this state but many of the cellars are 
too cold and often the bees are not 
given proper spring protection. Foul 
brood is a serious matter in many 
states but the present area cleanup 
method of handling it under state sup- 
ervision is a great advance and is get- 
ting results. 


Few Wisconsin beekeepers make 
this occupation their principal source 
of livelihood but from eight to ten 
thousand farmers own a few beehives 


from which they are securing suffi- 
cient honey for home use. The posses- 
sion of more than half a dozen 
colonies is not recommended to any 
who are unwilling or too busy to 
study the subject and give the bees 
careful attention. For the bee enthus- 
iast, however, the returns in Wiscon- 
sin can hardly be surpassed in the 
United States. 


“The Perfect Seed Circle” Launches Splendid Campaign 


to selfishness again. If a man were 
perfectly unselfish he would have a 
hard time in this world and die young. 
We attempt, however, to allow no sel- 
fishness to interfere with the good our 
organization is doing. 

Our plan is to sell nothing but the 
best of seed. Our idea is to keep out 
the diseases which most farmers dis- 
regard but which are much more ser- 
ious than the weed seeds which they 


watch for. But we keep out the weed 
seeds as well. 


Now if you want to lie back in your 
chair and rest assured that the seed 
you have planted is the best you could 
get for that piece of land, all that is 
necessary is get the seed through the 
Perfect Seed Circle of Shawano coun- 
ty. This is not an advertisement as 
far as we are concerned. We do not 
hope to make money on the seed ex- 
cept in so far as the individual grow- 
ers are concerned, and they are re- 
quired to sell at a reasonable price. 
What I want to see is “Good Seed” 
planted in the first place, and in the 
second place, seed that is adapted to 
our soil and climate, AIl in favor rise 
and remain standing until the teller. 
takes the count. GOOD. I see you 
agree with me, and I hope you will 
keep this little matter in mind if you 
are fortunate enough to own land in 
God’s Country, (Northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan). I said in the first 
paragraph, remember this for a min- 
ute, now I urge you to remember it 
when the next seeding season draws 
near. 


ae 
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developed within a radius of 250 

miles of Duluth and of which Du- 
luth is the geographical center, It 
may rival in value all the present in- 
dustries of Duluth combined; it will 
become a substantial pillar of them 
all and compete with none. 


Its potentiality in dollars is stag- 
gering, and yet it is a reality. The 
time and extent of its full develop- 
ment will be what we make it. 

A grazing campaign, the forerun- 
ner of small farm development, will 
multiply our resources over and over, 
and this army of dollars will come to 
the towns, directly or through the 
country merchant. 


In October, 1917, Frank J. Hagen- 
barth of Utah, a national livestock 
expert and president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, after a 
thorough inspection of the cut-over 
lands of Northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, publicly said: 
“You have the greatest livestock and 
dairy country in the United States, if 
not in the world. 

“You can care for 8,000,000 sheep 
and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 

“This would represent a $150,000, 
000 asset to our country, where there 
is nothing today. 

“The gross earnings from these 
sheep would be for wool—$25,000,000; 
for lamb and mutton—$40,000,000; 
for baby beef—$20,000,000; for fertil- 
izer, clearing of land and _ other 
minor advantages of livestock graz- 
ing—$15,000,000. 

“This gives you an annual return 
of $100,000,000. 

“T believe that these figures could 
be doubled, but I want to be conserv- 
ative.” 

Fifteen counties in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, known as Clover- 
land, took Mr. Hagenbarth’s state- 


A GREAT and new industry is being 


Greater Wealth Than Mines of Gold in Cloverland 


This splendid survey of the undeveloped resources of Greater Cloverland 
and the possibilities in their development, was compiled by the editorial staff 
of “The Zenith,” an excellent, artistic and well illustrated monthly magazine 
published from the Duluth office of the Marshall-Wells Company, and dis- 
tributed exclusively among the 17,000 stores throughout the United States 
that handle that company’s line of goods. It is without doubt the most elab- 
orate and comprehensive compilation of reliable and accurate data concern- 
ing Greater Cloverland that has ever been published, and for that reason 1S 
reprinted in Cloverland Magazine through the courtesy of the Marshall- Wells 


Company. 


ment, and worked it into a business 
proposition. 

Through the efforts of the Clover- 
land movement, 43 westerners were 
located in Northern Michigan on graz- 
ing lands. 

They brought with them sheep 
worth $520,000, and cattle worth 
$166,000, thus increasing the state’s 
assets in livestock by $686,000. 

They added to the 1918 output of 
mutton and fat beef by 2 million 
pounds each, and sold the product on 
the Chicago market for $420,000 in 
cash,or nearly $10,000 a piece. 

Thousands of dollars worth of per- 
manent: improvements were made in 
the cut-over lands, thus turned into 
grazing ranges. 

Hitherto idle lands amounting to 
324,000 acres were actually made pro- 
ductive. 

The land values have been increas- 
ed from $3.00 to $5.00 an acre. 

If such profits could come from the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, they are 
potentialities also in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

Before Mr. Hagenbarth went to Clo- 
verland, on October 8, 1917, he wrote 
that he would give his honest version, 
from a grazer’s standpoint. 

He had no personal or financial ties 
there and was moved by patriotism 
alone. 

Keep in mind that his remarks, 
quoted above, refer to the northern 


The dairy herd makes the prosperous farm 


sections of all three states. The pub- 
lic is simply not yet alive to the sit- 
uation in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

A circle drawn around the heart 
of Greater Cloverland, having a radius 
of 250 miles, with Duluth at the cen- 
ter, marks the location of the cattle 
and sheep industry in the future. 

It also marks an agricultural empire 
which will (eventually) become the 
best farming district of this country. 

The assessed valuation of Greater 
Cloverland is greater than the assess- 
ed valuation of Utah, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Nevada combined, 

Its area is greater by 20 per cent 
than the great state of Iowa. 

The population today of Greater Clo- 
verland is more than the population 
of Utah, New Mexico and Idaho com- 
bined. 

Greater Cloverland spends more for 
its public schools than Nevada, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Arizona com- 
bined. 

The savings bank deposits of Great- 
er Cloverland are langer than the 
savings bank deposits of North Dako- 
ta, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona 
combined. 

Hay is the raw material of the live- 
stock industry. 

The value of the 1914 hay crop in 
Greater Cloverland was, in dollars, 
greater than the value of the hay crop 
in Oklahoma, Colorado, Montana, 


Beef cattle make cut-over lands highly profitable 


LE 


New Mexico, Utah and Nevada ¢ 
bined. 

There are today 65,000 farmers 
Greater Cloverland, with room 
200,000 more. - 

For over half a century the lum 
men and miners of Michigan, 
sin and Minnesota have been ma) 
cut-over lands. ; 

These were originally the home 
great forests; but they have ber 
nuded by woodsmen, leaving ea 
and small or second growth s 
hind. } 

The logging for lumber produ 
and for the gigantic numbers 
timbers required to bolster up — 
cavated bowels of the earth 
in the three states, over 30 
acres of stump land. 

In all that logging period, 
the initial step has been 
utilize the land for any purp 
farming or grazing—for both 
which a large proportion is emine 
adapted. 

For years, these stum 
stood, with clover and grasses g 
ing up between them. ‘ 

The land belongs to the lumbe 
and mining companies, who have 
en their crops of timber and ore, 
have been waiting the time, then 
or men for further exploitation of 
land. 


Cut-over lands produce mighty 
crops and pastures. 
The latter have been going to 
Much of these lands was noi 
still is not for sale. Nor will i 
available until the saw timber 
been removed. 
The history of American devi 
ment, from the time of the 
reserve in Ohio, to the ope 
Missouri and Illinois, and lai 
braska, and then the great Far ¥ 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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We Have Cut the Timber 


from Thousands of Acres of 
Good Agricultural Lands 


which has opened up country now producing 


Thousands of Tons of Wild Grasses 


BLUE GRASS 
CLOVER 
TIMOTHY 
BLUE JOINT 


| We propose that this fodder shall be used 


We are presenting this pasture to the stockmen 
of the West through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth on such a liberal basis as to demonstrate 
conclusively the mutual benefits to be derived 
in the utilization of these lands for the raising 


of Live Stock. 


For Further Information Address 
NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY 
| JOHNSON WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Palate Pleasing 
Delicacies 


Almond Short 
Chocolate Eclair 


Tutti Frutti (Chocolate dipped) 
PAREE (Chocolate dipped) 


The entirely new “biscuit confection” 


Chocolate Angel Food 


. 
= 
wes 


Lays 


= 1) 


=—J 


High-class dealers in Cloverland vouch for the Superiority 
of these distinctly different sweet biscuits. 


| ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


area i ‘NOVEMBER, 1918” = 
The American Sheep Breeder 


and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 
CNS ea ee 
a 


CLOVERLAND 


The Felch Cooking Club 


MRS. OLAF RIAN 
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URING the war, Miss Helen Sim- 

onson, our home demonstration 

agent, gave us several interesting 
lessons on how to use substitutes. 
Then when the war ended and we 
could have all the wheat flour and 
sugar we needed, demonstrations of 
this kind were no longer necessary. 
Miss Simonson, however, had been 
very much encouraged by the inter- 
est that was shown and the good at- 
tendance we always had so she wrote 
and asked us how we would like to 
start some kind of club work either 
on sewing or the study of the differ- 
ent foods and how to prepare them, so 
as to get the most food value. 

We talked the matter over among 
ourselves and thought the idea was 
splendid. 

A meeting was called at the Felch 
school house, notices were sent out 
and about twelve or fourteen women 
responded. Miss Simonson gave us 


of Felch, Mich. 


ens are too small to entertain . 
club they help furnish the necess y 
things for this lesson. Miss Simor), 
then demonstrates to us how : 
pare the things and we all have 
taste of whatever is made that , 
Then we have our lesson which jg 
study of the particular kind of fig 
that we used in this lesson, its ¢). 
position and value as a food, © 
We are then given several ree})s 
to try during the next two weeks 
each member reports her experie 
at the following meeting. Perh 
some one had “bad luck’ with sie 
particular thing she tried, probily 
some one else tried the same reije 
and had splendid success, we t 
discuss this and try to find out 
the other attempt was a failure, 
A great many people think » 
Domestic Science is not practical 
cannot be used in every day col 
—this is a mistake as we have 


The Felch Cooking Club 


a talk regarding the work and it was 
put to a vote as to what kind of club 
work we wanted. Cooking was our 
choice and we decided to meet once 
every two weeks in the kitchen of 
the different club members. We go 
rain or shine and bring our babies 
with us, and nearly every meeting so 
far has added new members to our 
club. 

These afternoons have indeed been 
very instructive to us as it gave us 
an opportunity to study the science of 
cooking—something a great many of 
us did not know anything about. 

Most of the club members are mar- 
ried women with families and have 
done a great deal of cooking, but nev- 
er knew what the different foods were 
composed of or how to serve a truly 
balanced meal, things we have now 
learned. 

To give you a little better idea per- 
haps of how this work is done, I shall 
try to explain briefly just how these 
club meetings are conducted. Some 
member invites us to their kitchens, 
then if there are some whose kitch- 


Why Boys Leave the Farm | ‘ 


Why did you leave the farm, my 
lad? Why did you roam and quit your 
dad? Why did you beat it off to town 
and turn your poor old father down? 
Thinkers of platform, pulpit, press, 
are wallowing in deep distress; they 
seek to know the hidden cause, why 
farmer boys desert their pas. Some 
say they long to get a taste of faster 
life and social waste; some say the 
silly little chumps mistake the suit- 
ecards for the trumps, in wagering 
fresh and germless air against the 
smoky thoroughfare. We're all agreed 
the farm’s the place, so free your 
mind and state your case!” 


“Well, stranger, since you have 
been so frank, T’ll roll aside my hazy 
bank, the misty cloud of theories, and 
show you where the trouble lies. I 
left my dad, his farm, his plow, be- 


learned that it is much easie 
cook, and certainly more intere 
when you know a little someil 


for instance, we learned much t 
surprise that there is a right am 
wrong way to cook such sip! 
things as potatoes and eggs. 
Socially these club meetings ay 
also been a success, although willy 
close together, we are all so busyyil 
our different duties we don’t see Ue 
of each other and these little gilei 
ings prove to be an afternoon ore’ 
reation as well as study. 
We are proud of our club. | 


—— 


Do you have a Home Demot 
tion Agent in your county? Tye 
do you may arrange with her | 0 
ganize a Home Club for the wie 
in your community. If you dt 
know who your Home Demonstiti® 
Agent is, or do not have one, mt 
to Miss Aurelia B. Potts, leac! ‘ 
Home Demonstration Agents inNo 
thern Michigan—address, Court Js 
Marquette, Michigan. 


cause my calf became his cow. : 
my dad, ’twas wrong, of cours? 
cause my colt became his hor 4 


my lamb became his sheep. Idr 
my hoe and stuck my fork, bell 
my pig became his pork. The 
truck that I made grow, ’twas 
sell but mine to hoe. It’s 2 
smoke in the atmosphere, 
taste for ‘life’ that brought me/® 
Please tell the plaftorm, pulpit, 
no fear of toil or love of area 

ing off the farmer lads, but j oe 
methods of their dads.”—Ivo W. 
ly, Cashier Bank of Jamesport, 
port, Mo., in the “Fidelity Sp 


The county agent of Itas 2 
Minnesota, is doing splendid 
boys’ and girls’ sheep contests. | 


dried Beet Pulp in 
Dairy Ration 


By BURTON W. HOUSHOLDER 


NE year ago the State Experiment 
‘}Station at Chatham, Michigan, in 

Cloverland, was asked by F. B. 
year & Sons of Marquette to run a 
mparative ration test between bran 
d dried beet pulp. The test was 
nducted in triplicate. Two of the 
st cows in the herd were used. 
iey were fed hay, silage, for rough- 
es and bran 4 parts, ground oats 2 
rts, oil meal 1 part and gluten 1 
rt as concentrates for one ration. 
ie other ration was constituted of 
y, silage for roughages, dried beet 
lp 4 parts, ground oats 2 parts, 
ound corn 2 parts, oil meal 1 part 
d gluten 1 part, as concentrates. 
The amount of hay and silage fed 
mained constant with both grain 
tions. Dried beet pulp was mixed 
th the other grains the same as 
Jan and fed in the dry form. 
Before any definite conclusions can 
_drawn this experiment should be 
(atinued several times. 
Conclusions are drawn that the 
(ws were of the best of health 


int, that they produced an average 
/710.6 Ibs. of milk when dried beet 
(lp was mixed in the ration and an 
serage of 649.61 lbs. of milk per week 
ien bran was mixed in the ration. 
is makes an average of 61.94 lbs. 
ire milk per week from beet pulp 
ion than was obtained from the 
fan ration. The average cost per 
) Ibs. of milk was $1.464 when using 
Tan ration and $1.30 per 100 lbs. of 
ilk when feeding dried beet pulp 
‘ion. | 

The comparative cash feeding val- 
3 of bran and dried beet pulp 
fured from the formula S=N (2% 
(+F)+C. Taken from “J. A. Mur- 
”s Chemistry of Cattle Feeding and 
lirying,” when S—price per ton. 
2=crude protein. 

‘=digestible fat. 

J=digestible carbohydrates. 

N=a variable factor which is de- 
t mined as soon as the price of any 
- food stuff is given, would give a 
*blem of this nature. If wheat bran 
iiworth $54 per ton, (the price it is 
sling for at the present time) what 
isiried beet pulp worth? 

‘aking the formula and substituting 
t value of wheat bran, we have: 
$'=N(2%(12.54+3)+41.6) or N— 


col 


35 

f( dried beet pulp S—N 2% (4.6+.8 

+5.2=N(78.7) oy 
lence if N—$54. 

80.35 

¥ have $54.X78.7=$52.89 the value 

—_ — of dried beet 

} 80.35 1 pulp when 

bn is worth $54 per ton. 
} 


by substitution 


TIRY RATION EXPERIMENTS WITH DAIRY COWS—DRIED BEET PULP VS. 
; BRAN—Dec 15th, 1918, to March 14th, 1919. 
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“Cow County, U.S. A” 


The Dairy Farmer 


(Kimball's) 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
July 15, 1919 


‘““Cow County, U. S. A.”’ 


Of vital dairy interest no matter where you live. 


The Problem of the Surplus 


By JOHN HENDERSON 
President of California Milk Producer’s Ass’n 


Producing Milk in Fly Time 


Be sure to read it. 


From Producer to the’ Market 


A story of modern transportation. 


The Dairy Farmer 


WATERLOO 


Where Is It? What Is Its Name? 


To the first question, every one of you dairy farmers in 
Wisconsin will answer that it is in your own state. And you 
will be right. 

But what about the second question? 
county ? 


A great dairy traveler, who has studied and worked in the 
dairy industries of the leading dairy districts of Great Bri- 
tain, Continental Europe and the Eastern United States, 
dropped into Wisconsin recently and discovered what he 
calls “Cow County, U. S. A.” 

He calls it that because his investigation convinced him 
that this 24-mile-square piece of Wisconsin’s map supports 
more wealth in dairy cattle and dairy products than any other 
equal area, not only in the United States, but in the world. 

He-says it was an “eye opener” to him; and his article, all 
about it, in The Dairy Farmer (Kimball’s) for July 15, will 
be both an “eye opener” and an opportunity opener for you. 
For he tells how this county became the dairy center of the 
world and how its citzens planned and produced their un- 
paralleled success. 


Is it your own 


Make a guess on the name of the county. Then 
send@ nickel, with your name and address for the 
July - number of The Dairy Farmer (Kimball’s), 
and see if your guess is right. 


When you" read this number, we guess—we guarantee— 
you will admit it is worth the price of a whole year’s sub- 
scription. 

It is Of policy and purpose to give that value to every 
issue. 

The subscription price for 18 months is $1.00, three years 
$2.00, five years $3.00. 

But send the nickel for this special number now. 
might forget it if you wait. 

P. S. We found ~it impossible to get all of the article, 
“Cow County, U. S. A.” in one issue, so the first installment 
is appearing in the July 1st number, just out. It will be con- 
cluded July 15th. 

But that you miss none of it, we will send both numbers 
for five cents. 


You 


(Kimball's) IOWA 


As previously stated no one should 
bank on this one experiment as being 
conclusive. 


It does, however, present 


| December 15 to 21, Inclusive. 


|) TEE ES A eanaee 


s 
Fd cost per ton 
'd cost per week 


Lbs. 
Hay 


FEED 


January 12th to January 18th, Inclusive. 


F Lbs. 
P Hay 
6 ' 84 
| Ee 
zi ee 168 
cost per week wre i 2st 
al feed cost aie 


1 cost per 100 pounds of milk 


MUP ESS acess seocccccce 


i ee 


February 23rd to March 1st, Inclusive. 
FEED 


some very good material for future 
thought and development. 

With dried beet pulp selling at $48 
per ton, it is $4.89 cheaper than bran 
as a feed. 

Dried beet pulp serves as an excell- 


ent succulent feed in a dairy ration 
when fed in the proportions mention- 
ed above. It is not advisable to de 
pend upon it in this connection, how- 
ever, because it will not save hay as 
will good silage; hence is more costly. 


December 29th, 1918, to January 4th, 1919, Inclusive. 
FEED 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Cow Lbs ann Lbs. Lbs. 
Silage Grain Milk No Hay Silage Grain Milk 
ob ren aoe Si ata (Dried be Pulp) a 
210 34 230 FR 8 cca 98 Rocod SAS EE Saa a ae os pea 
420 182 GE: eh re 168 420 182 657 

$6.16 $61.00 HGS ME GOS DGGE LOM Ep clicce ciecs «<1 ocsrs vec re $B0000 $6.16 $59.50 
1.29 5.55 Me edeCOstmOOmmw.Geli te tir tec. ciuccs es eoscas 2.52 1.29 5.414 
9.36 EEQUA ELC OUM COS CMI Mey gteteters leralarel c.c\e:a1c dicta o:a's pte Sie binle w c'aia serait ares eens fess 9.22 
1.75 Gostene rl 0OMpOund sO milled 4.06 cick ccc ccs coche tiene ene 1.404 
February 9th to Feb. 15th, Inclusive 
FEED EED 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, 

Silage Grain Milk No Hay Silage Grain Milk 
(Bran) 

210 98 382 Oh” Gaon gHomenelbonts O6OH DOU ETEES Eee EEE eae 398 
210 84 313 SRO de 8, Mer hre «Be 355 
420 182 TOO EE Totalseneee: .ceeieoean.: 753 

$1.29 $5.55 Feed cost per week 
9.36 EROteLt arc CMCUN TMT rite cd stOaNiajsie eteisi« ots se  vva,y nie eraraleye talerne Metmiatays eatery ac 
1.337 Cost per 100 pounds of milk 
March 8th to March 14th, Inclusive. 
I weeD Lb. Lb. 
‘ Lbs. Cow Lbs. Uubs. Ss. Ss, 

Since Grain Milk No Hay Silage __ Grain Milk 

(Bran) (Dried Beet Pulp) 

210 98 382 Lanta Ob SOE BGA Pei Cllc OF ACRE GeO Oc eee 84 210 98 389 
210 84 33 2s ES SOND EA ie. ccs isis cipw > vue ns vn a 84 210 84 333 
420 182 714 AMOS: G4 sodir ct dor Ge OR oe SECS See eee 168 420 182 722 
1.29 $5.55 WUC SUMOOS EE DOME WEI Eiirs ci caite sible ee clsrosav cee base $1.29 $5.414 

peas OCLC ET Me eer, ay cts tie ale oS. n'a. 4.0/8 ale alle! ctauale.n al aiers lech COSTS LE ar ore Slee 9.22 
1.305 Soseepernl00; HOUNASTOL IMM) cece cine crete evs Seunes Monerdc: Gon coneeer 1.277 
ae a Wctetet ncatetoss cats» 1.464 Average cost per 100 pounds of milk taken from triplicate tests....... 1.30 
Soa argon tote 649.66 DRA vera rerviel dof: mils DOr Wel iiee.cns vere v.00: s:cesinin’ 910 o\mis geigaisloisles eis,v\sie~ oes 710.6 
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The Policy of 


The First National Bank 


ba of Milwaukee 


bs) is to be conservative, yet progressive; to grant such 

terms as are consistent with sound banking principles ; 

and to keep its facilities and organization up to date 
for the conduct of all branches of banking. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and 


Individuals Invited 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital and Surplus 
Four Million Dollars ) 


|| THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Some of the Best of Cloverland’s cut-over 


grazing tracts are located in 


IRON COUNTY 


In the Heart of Michigan’s famous iron belt 


When visiting Cloverland do not fail to make a 
trip through the Western part of Iron County, and 


see for yourself what it offers the new-comer. 


For any information or further particulars, write to 
the secretary, 


Commercial Club 


IRON RIVER, MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


The Largest Locomotive in the U.. 


By R. W. CARLSON 


HE largest locomotive in the en- 
tire Upper Peninsula has just 
arrived at Channing. It is lo- 
comotive No. 9506 of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, a view 
of which is produced herewith. 
This is the first locomotive of its kind 
in Cloverland, and is without a peer 
on any other road in the U. P., either 


in weight, length or power. No. 9506 
is the first of four similar engines 
which arrived at Channing the second 
week in April of this year, and are of 
the St. Paul’s largest class of engines 
on the entire system. 

No. 9506 is a Mallet Compound, Ar- 
ticulated 2-6-6-2 type, having two en- 
tirely separate groups of six drivers 
each, with two pair of cylinders, the 
back cylinders being the high press- 
ure, 2314 by 30 inches, and the front 
cylinders the low pressure, 37 by 380 
inches. This engine has a total length 
of 98 feet 134 inches, and the boiler 


carries a steam pressure of 250 
pounds. Diameter of drivers 57 
inches. 


It is of the St. Paul’s class N2, built 
by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, and is equipped with Superheat- 
er, Walschaert Valve Gear, air-oper- 
ted power reverse gear and throttle, 
has an automatic stoker (probably the 
first engine also in the U. P. to be so 
equipped), and the engine and tender, 
without supply of coal and water, has 
a total weight of 591,700 pounds. The 
water capacity of the tender is 10,000 
gallons, and of coal 18 tons. Thus 
loaded it would weigh considerably 
over 600,000 pounds (over 300 tons). 
Their tractive effort is something like 
90,000 pounds. 


3 the U. P 


Jul ti 


These locomotives will no de} 
hold the record for the largest 
gines in Cloverland for some tj 
They also have the distinction of 
ing the highest numbered engine; 


The engines are to operate 
tween Channing and Crystal F 
Junction and Channing and ey 


9 


Junction, hauling 85 loaded car 
iron ore east bound and 125 empty) 
cars westbound. The ore from) 
Crystal Falls district is assemble| 
Crystal Falls Junction, and that } 
the Iron River District at Bates 
tion by switch engines; it is 
hauled to Channing by these hug. 
comotives, for running gear ink 
tion. From Channing the or) 
brought to the Escanaba ore eel 
another class of engines. 


Engine No. 8043 shown nerf iy 
of the eight class L2 Superht 
Mikado type engines assigned t( 
Channing terminal for ore Sél\ 
This class of power is also being’ 
between Green Bay, Wis., and (( 
ning in freight service. This ell 
has a total weight of 497,000 pel 
without a supply of coal and vi 
has a total length of 82 feet, and 
er pressure of 200 pounds. The ti 
capacity is 10,000 gallons of wate} 
16 tons of coal. j 

These locomotives all have 

headquarters at Channing, the ¢} 
of the C. M. & St. P. Railroad’s 4il 
ties in the Upper Peninsula, al 
would be worth your while to sto# 
look around for one of these M 
on one of your automobile trips it 
vicinity of Channing. They a! 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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A Word to the Western 
Cattle and Sheep Men 


NEIDA COUNTY, the center of the Clover- 
land District of Upper Wisconsin, offers great 
opportunities for grazing to the cattle and 
sheep men, also for general farming. 

ONEIDA COUNTY has over 700,000 acres of cut-over land. This large 


acreage with its bountiful supply of wild clover and grasses, makes ideal 
grazing lands. The abundance of rainfull, its numerous lakes and streams 
insures a constant supply of pure, fresh water. 
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Drought is Unknown in Oneida County 


TMNT 


AZ 


U 
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ONEIDA COUNTY has no violent changes of temperature; cyclones and blizzards are 
unknown. We want you to know the truth about Oneida County. We can prove to you 
the great opportunity for grazing and general farming which ONEIDA offers. 


_ Do not enter the future blindfolded—visit ONEIDA COUNTY, and make a personal 
investigation and take advantage of the 
opportunity. : i ; 
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ZAM THUS 


We collect no fees and no profit \ 
from the sale of land. | Vleet 


ANIMAL 


= Tracts ranging from one section 
; toa township of cut-over lands may be 
purchased at reasonable prices and 
= terms that will satisfy any practical live 
3 
=| 
=| 
y; 


2 


a 


stock owner. In writing give detail 
description of your desires as to size of 
tract and amount of stock you now 
have, and amount of stock you desire 
to bring the first year. Clover Growing Wild in Oneida County, Wisconsin | 


Ati 


IZ! 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL OR WRITE 


W. D. JWUDAY 


Oneida County Agricultural Agent 


ATT 


a 


AVA 


/ County Court House Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Plea for Long-Time Credit, Low Interest 


N A REGION where the grain crop 

from an acre of land usually pays 

first cost of one or more acres; 
where first crop of alsike, red or 
sweet clover, in many instances, pays 
first cost of ten acres; where settlers 
at the start possessing only faith and 
hope as their capital to inspire them, 
are rapidly becoming independent 
growing beef and mutton and supply- 
ing dairy products also for a hungry 
world; where the eye greets no bare 
backs nor gaunt bellies. Say you that 
capital can not be profitably and safe- 
ly employed in this almost vacant em- 
pire? ijl gf 

The land hungry wise enough to 
pitch their tents upon the proven agri- 


cultural lands idling in any of the 
Huron shore counties from Saginaw 
Bay to the Straits of Mackinac and 


beyond, and play the winning combin- 
ation, “Meats and Dairy Products” 
can rest assured their efforts will be 
rewarded with fertile mortgage lift- 
ing fields, that will provide the com- 
forts of a permanent home. What 
more should mortal strive for? 

This is no plea for land poorly en- 
dowed by nature, but for vacant land 
worth while; land rich in potential 
wealth and within reach of the land 
hungry possessing but modest means 
also; land whose first valuable con- 
tribution to the comforts of man was 
in material required for shelter and 
other human necessities; land at pres- 
ent performing no useful service to 
society, but rather serving as an ex- 
pensive forest grave yard; however, 
when subdued for the plow, capable 
of yielding a permanent supply of 
various food products, and at the same 
time, supplying homes for a content- 
ed citizenship—a nation’s most valued 
asset. ele 

Spring and fall wheat, barley, oats, 
speltz, peas, corn, clover, alfalfa, vege- 
tables and fruits are grown here in 
quality and quantity that justly en- 
titles Northern Michigan to a favor- 
able place in the farm world. 

Northern Michigan is not in the 
cornbelt, stockmen here nevertheless 
find profitable use in silage for the 
dairy herd and for wintering over 
their cattle and young stuff to be 
turned off grass fat. I doubt if the 
grower of corn upon the high priced 
land in a corn zone, can show a great- 
er profit from his corn crop, than is 
realized here with silage in connec- 
tion with our cheap pasture, Even 
though corn is hit and miss here, sil- 
age usually is not, and we modestly 
claim our half loaf travels just as far 
here in making farm husbandry prof- 
itable, as is realized with the whole 
loaf elsewhere. As one acre of our 
field peas, which is not a corn zone 
crop, but likewise a fattening ration, 
will always buy one acre of corn and 
then some. Why squint at the hole 
in our doughnut? Rémember, thorn- 
less roses are not grown in any zone. 

In my twenty years of experience, 
I find that only in regions assured 
of a never failing blanket of snow 
during the coldest months of the win- 
ter, such as Northern Michigan is 
favored with, will you find as favor- 


& 


CLOVERLAND 


By JOHN G. KRAUTH of Millersburg, Mich. 


John G. Krauth 


able a home for the legume family, 
alfalfa and clovers, so necessary for 
bone and muscle feed for the live 
stock and in preserving soil fertility. 

Absence of long time credit and low 
interest, as a “first aid” to the new 
settler, in his initial clearing oper- 
ations, so available to other lines of 
endeavor, by the financial world, far 
less important to the comforts of the 
human family, is mainly responsible 
for the slow development of Michi- 
gan’s Idle Agricultural Land. 

This is not a bankers’ function, nor 
the problem of individuals. It is a 
neglected state asset, in which the 
proper remedy is in the state’s hands 
only. It is paternalism in the right 
place, that saddles no burden upon 
the public to administer, 


the state 


mothering its own infant industry. 

Credit is just as essential, just as 
deserving, to the fellow on all fours, 
with his newly made fields as securi- 
ty, as to those who ride him—and 
their name is legion. That his inter- 
ests remain neglected, is no credit to 
the great state of Michigan. 

Here is constructive work of para- 
mount importance within our borders, 
twenty years over ripe, which only 
the state could initiate most economi- 
cally to the settler, were it not for a 


fossilized constitution that makes no 


provision for internal improvements 
of this important nature by the state, 
that commits the state to no risk and 
but a trifling expense that would be 
overbalanced a thousandfold in bene- 
fits to the entire state. As cleared 


and State Aid | 


fields, bottomed upon fertile soil, 
comes a permanent source of Wea; 


To further add to the state’s ge, 
ing indifference, no protective mi 
ure is provided for back ridden 
tlers, from a specie of human Ieee 
in the polliwog stage of their ]j 
career, exacting from this helpjk 
but worthy class, tribute for the | 
of their dollars—invariably seey 
by chattels, at an interest rate { 


would shame a trench hardeg 
cootie. 
Canada, handicapped by latitiy 


but wisely provided with means 
rendering first aid to the settler, fi 
within our neglected borders, @ mj 
fruitful field for peopling its Vac 
vastness sloping to the Artie. 


It requires the highest order jf 
courage to strike out for new fiey 
possessing only a lean purse @ 
shouldered with the responsibility\f 
a family that must be housed, fed 4 
clothed. The dread of an empty (} 
board is there always. Lured byg 
all consuming desire for an inde). 
dent fireside, hardy, self-denying, (¢ 
fearing creatures, these, in all alg 
have enriched history with noble cp 
acters of the Lincoln type, deseryg 
the highest consideration of a gre 
ful state and nation. | 


With a State Aid Clearing Act & 
fected, whereby the state, with 
amended constitution, is permitted 
engage in constructive work of 
character, setting aside a modest |i 
of money, to constitute a revolig 
fund, and available in limited amoug 
directly to worthy settlers oceupyg 


-state approved farm lands, as a@ ji 


aid in wresting their initial clearijs 
from a stump wilderness, will 
doubtedly stimulate the “back to 
land” movement in every county» 
tre shores of Lake Superior pos 
sing fertile soils. The amount sot 
vanced by the state, to become a 3 
lien upon the whole farm, and | 
able in twenty-five annual paym/ 
in the manner of a drainage tax ia 
low rate of interest. The procds 
from newly born fields, in connec 
with the woodland pasture, will he 
after enable the settler to graduly 
extend his crop lands. Reputle 
banking institutions in our midst ill 
likewise be encouraged to financele 
new settler with the required © 
stock so important to success. 

A pioneer myself, landing in 
wilds of Michigan minus capital 
faith and hope, and solving my rh 
lems with a band of sheep; a moft 
support for others arriving hereil 
like condition, and who are becorig 
independent because of “long {ie 
credit and low interest.” I feel i 
I am well qualified to present the ¥ 
point of the pioneer settlers. 


Furthermore, I am reasonably ! 
that Michigan land, offered on ® 
market, properly classified by soi 
perts connected with a State 
Clearing Board, upon applicatior 
interested parties, will not only 
tect legitimate land dealers, Di 
seekers and investors, but Michis18 
interests as well. q 
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By J. F. KADONSKY. A.B.B.S.A. 
County Agricultural Agent, Gogebic County, Mich. 


or the Univer- 


in 
,xooperation 
yith the Unit- 
d States De- . 
artment o f 
‘\griculture, it 
as been found 
hat removing 
tumps with 
i to 


or the plow 
nd leave the 
oil in the best 
hhysical condi- 
ion with the 


east expense 
3) no guess 
york. 


nvolved in the 
lasting of a 
tump is to 
onfine a quan- 
ity of explo- 
ive in such a 
i1anner, that when it is exploded, the 
‘tump will be in the path of the escap- 
ag gases and will be thrown out by 
heir force. Since there is just as 
juch difference in the capacity of 
york done by the different grades of 
xplosives as there is in the nature of 
he work done by the race and draft 
orse, it is very important to use the 
roper grade of explosive for certain 
onditions, with respect to the kind of 
oil and subsoil. 

Where the soil is a heavy clay of a 
lastic nature a slow acting powder 
‘ith a propelling force is preferred, 
uch as is produced by- 25 to 40 per 
vent low freezing powder. Where the 
dil is sandy, or of a loose nature, 
vhich will permit the escape of gases 
lsadily, a speedy explosive, such as 


— 


___ Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
| year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PANY 


40 to 60 per cent straight dynamite ig 
better. 

The condition of the soil with re- 
spect to the moisture has a great in- 
fluence in the amount of work done 
with a certain quantity of powder. 
After heavy rains, when the soil is 
saturated to the base of the stump 
and the subsoil just damp, is the most 
favorable condition for stump blast- 
ing, in order to remove the stump 
most satisfactorily, at the least ex- 
pense and leave the soil in the best 
physical condition. 

To secure the maximum amount of 
service from an explosive the position 
of the charge, with respect to the 
stump, is very important. Few tools 
and supplies are necessary for this 
work. A 1 1-2 inch wood auger with 
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Economical Stump Blasting Is Not a Matter of Guess Work 


FTER considerable practical ex- 
perience in stump blasting and ex- 
perimenting with explosives in 


mistake made by stump blasters, 
which is evinced by finding a part 
of the stump left firmly in the soil, 

while the other 


Dar tl wees 
thrown violent- 
ly a great dis- 
tance away. To 
do the most 
work on the 
stump leave 
the subsoil in 
the best possi- 
ble condition, 
place the 
charge as shal- 
low as the 
stump will per- 
mit without 
blowing the 
head off or cut- 
ting and leav- 
ing the roots 
firmly above 
the plow line. 
When the 
charge is too 
deep there is a 
large amount 
of soil to lift 
and a _ conse- 
quent loss of 


a shank 4 1-2 feet long, which should 
have an extension so as to lengthen 
it out for exceptional cases, a medium- 
sized crowbar, a round-pointed shovel 
and a wood tamping stick. Never 
use anything but wood for a tamping 
stick. 

Before proceeding to charge a 
stump, one should look it over, to 
gether with the surrounding condi- 
tions carefully. The charge must be 
placed in the soil under the base of 
the stump, at a point so that the re- 
sistance offered to the force of the ex- 
plosion will be equal on all sides. 

If the resistance is less on one side 
the gases will shoot out past the base 
of the stump at that point, making 
the work unsatisfactory and costly. 

This seems to be the most serious 


= energy. The 
stump is neither broken up as well nor 
freed from the soil. There are also 
large holes to be filled and the subsoil 
is brought up, which is undesirable. 
In putting a hole under the stump al- 
ways aim to start between two large 
roots near the stump. 

These roots will tend to keep the 
charge from shooting out, and owing 
to the root distribution the chances 
of meeting obstructing roots behind 
these are very much reduced. 

Since the action of the force of an 
explosion is equal in all directions 
from the charge, and its area is simi- 
lar in shape to that of the charge, it is 
very important to consider the shape 
of the load in stump blasting. For ex- 
ample, take two equal quantities of 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 


10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 
land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
| cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


> Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


| GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


(Continued on Page 32) 


CLOVERLAND July, 
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TYPICAL DAIRY FARM NEAR DULUTH, MINN. 


Thousands of Acres of Cut-Over Lands 


in Northeastern Minnesota 


Now available for grazing. Free grazing privilege this year. No better propo- — 
sition in Greater Cloverland. Every tract is worthy of personal investigation. 


oR wreny-s 


drained. About one-half of this tract is 
good, high land, remainder merges into 
swampy area, but is suitable for cattle graz- 
ing. Reasonable prices and terms. On rail- 


Has been cut over several years and is well 
grassed. 

Tract of 5,000 acres within seven miles 
of Duluth. Well opened up, with good 


One solid block, containing locations 
from two sections up to two townships, 20 
miles from Duluth. Railroad and hard 
surface highway running through lands. 


Well watered by lakes and streams. Has 
been cut over several years, and there are 
large openings well set in blue grass and 
clover. This tract has sufficient grass for 
grazing several thousand sheep and cattle 
at once. 

Twenty thousand acres rolling lands, 
especially desirable for sheep lands, but 
also good for cattle. Well watered. Rail- 


grass. Plenty of water. This land is well 
adapted for general agriculture and raising 
hay. Much better than average grazing 
land. Within easy drive of Duluth market. 

Two 15,000-acre tracts of open land, few 
stumps. Almost like prairie. One tract for 
long lease; one for sale on easy terms. 
Ideal grazing now. Splendid hay land. 
Both tracts on railroad. 

Thirty thousand acres well watered and 


road and good highways. 


Free grazing this year on any and all 
these tracts. 


These are a few of the choicest loca- 
tions for grazers which the Commercial 
Club of Duluth is now offering to the cattle 
and sheep men of the west. For further 
information, details and terms, address or 
call on the 
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roads and highways running through lands. 


Commercial Club of Duluth,  W.1. PRINCE, Secretary 


Duluth, Minn. 
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DULUTH, THE RAIL AND WATER GATEWAY TO THE GREAT WEST 


aries 
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JICTURES are older than the hiero- 
glyphics written on the obelisks 
by the ancient Egyptians—in fact, 

ie hieroglyphics were pictures them- 

slves, symbols to record words, ex- 
sessions, thoughts, in order that they 
ight be handed down from genera- 
on to generation. Then, pictures 
vadually became works of art as 
nguages became transcribed with 

e use of letters and syllabic charac- 

rs. Finally pictures were lost in 

e world of letters and literature, 

ter the art of printing was discov- 

ed. 

After a period of time pictures in 

e form of cartoons, steel engravings, 

ood cuts, and chalk plate drawings 

‘ept into the pages of books, maga- 

nes, and newspapers. Photography 

id been discovered during the transi- 

yn of spoken into written language, 

it its place was in the family al- 

im and beside paintings in oils and 

‘ater colors in the art gallery and in 

e home until the zinc etchings and 

if-tone process of duplicating the 

cture for press work was perfected. 
mediately pictures became popular 
newspapers, Magazines, and books, 

id now, no publication is considered 

(mplete or in keeping with the times 

less it is well illustrated. 

The use of pictures in publishing is 

illustrate the subject, intensify the 

yjrd expressions, demonstrate the 
atter under discussion, give unde- 
jable proof of what is said or writ- 
in. The forcefulness of pictures in 
blishing were recognized by lectur- 
8s, who used lantern slides; and 
dre recently by promoters, business 
2m, civic workers, industrial cap- 
ins, in presenting illustrations and 

(rrect prototypes of their subjects. 

‘Now comes “boosting by pictures,” 

iroduced by A. A. Richardson, an 

(terprising photographer of Bimidji, 

]Jnn. Following is his interesting 

]per on the subject read before the 

Irthern Minnesota Development As- 

tee meeting at Grand Rapids, 

| 


nn.: 


\s loyal boosters of our state and re- 
m you are interested in the best ways 
boost and promote us. Most of you 
2W some boosting can be done by pic-~ 
?eS. 


3ut how many of you appreciate how 
ich has been done, is being done, and 
1 be done by pictures? Having haa 
irs of experience in the photograph 
2, facts, ideas, and philosophies con- 
ming pictures have come to me that 
zht not come as fully to many others. 
several years ago a series of some 
€hty pictures that I took on and near 
ne large tracts of land within 15 to 30 
es of my home city of Bemidji, Minn., 
@ ten miles or more from a railroad, 
£1 2,700 acres at retail in about 30 days 
er the sets of photos were put out, 
1 wholesaled the balance of 8,300 acres 
n after, so that the entire tract of 
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Boosting by Pictures 


By HENRY PERRY 


11,000 acres was sold out in about 60 
days. The entire cost of a special auto 
trip with a party of four to secure the 
views, and to have the sets of post cards 
made was only about $200.00, which fig- 
tres out an advertising cost of 2c per 
acre, 


Some pictures—movies and _ stills—of 
Northern Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
—their advantages and opportunities, 
were shown a western wool man at a 
Chicago convention. He was interested, 
and made a trip up into the territory. 
A man was sent west with pfctures. 

The results have been that 25,000 sheep 
have already come into the territory from 
the west. Mr. Andrews, editor of “Clov- 
erland” of Menominee, Mich., has just 
told you in his splendid ringing address 
of how encouraged and enthusiastic they 
feel over the results already accom- 
plished and in sight. 

Visual instruction is being used more 
and more for educational purposes; by 
the schools, the churches, various depart- 
ments of our government, etc. The prob- 
lem of the Northern Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association is to educate people to 
our natural intrinsic advantages and op- 
portunities. 

Is there any one here who does not 
believe. our territory has such great 
merits? That’s a useless question to ask 
of this kind of a gathering, 

We believe, because we see. 

Then let’s show others, so that they, 
seeing, may believe, and act, and become 
boosters with us. 

Our problem being then, to educate, my 
plea is to do it by pictures. 

The great preacher, Phillip Brooks, 
said, “Sight strikes deeper than sound.’’ 

Some one else said, “The most direct 
path to the mind is through the eye.”’ 

It is not hard to see why this is go. 

When one names to you anything as, 
table, potato, sheep, ete., your mind calls 
up a picture of that thing, and that pic- 
ture is what conveys the idea to your 
mind. 

Does any one doubt this? Why, the 
entire history of human speech is of 
man’s efforts to make sounds stand for 
things and ideas. 

Naming a thing calls up its picture in 
your mind, and the picture makes the 
impression that we call thought. 

But showing a picture of a thing makes 
the impression direct—the intermediate 
speech sound is saved—one step is tak- 
en to produce the impression instead of 
two. 

Is it not then entirely clear that the 
picture is the more. direct? Speech 
sound—mind picture—thought impression 
—two steps; photograph—thought impres- 
sion—one step. 

Photographs are generally recognized— 
quite justly—as being more true and de- 
pendable than speech. You may prove 
almost anything to a man by mere words. 
But “a man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.’”” The ordin- 
ary, or garden variety, of man is afraid 
of word proof because he knows it is 
often so untrue, 


And you know Abe Lincoln said, ‘‘God 
must have loved the common people, be- 
cause he made so many of us.’’ 


And the ordinary common man is cer- 
tainly ‘“‘from Missouri,’’ and wants to 
be shown. Pictures show him. He be- 
lieves pictures. And if the pictures and 
other facts prove strong enough they 
will cause him to act. 

I know there is not one person here 
who does not thoroughly believe that 
facts show plenty of opportunity for any 
man right here among us in Northern 
Minnesota. Then let us demonstrate the 
facts to every possible person on every 
possible occasion by pictures. 

1 


Nhen the Government took over the 
lroads literature was cut to a mini- 
/m. Now the Railroad Administra- 
tn is getting out booklets as elabor- 
#: as those for which the railroads 
\re criticised. One of the first of 
se booklets describes the advan- 
fe of farming in Upper Michigan 


1 Wisconsin, and the opportunities 
this cut-over land region. The ma- 
ial was collected by the agricultur- 
representatives of the various rail- 
ds of Wisconsin and the Upper 
insula, co-operating with state of- 
als, with a foreword iver. SS. 
iw, dean and director of Michigan 
ricultural College. 


| United States Recognizes Cloverland 
| 


“Wisconsin and the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan,” says the booklet, 
“today offer the homeseeker more ad- 
vantages and fewer disadvantages 


than can be found in any other sec- 
tions of America. Blessed with an 
abundant rainfall and a pure and un- 
limited water supply, possessing a soil 
of virgin fertility and splendidly suit- 
ed to diversified farming, they are 
located within a night’s ride of mar- 
kets for several millions of people, 
three-fourths of whom are consumers 
and not producers. This vast and 
largely unoccupied area is equivalent 
to a newly-discovered state.” 


. non-collegiate livestock judging 
‘test will be staged at this year’s 
ernational Livestock Exposition 
‘ing the first week in December. 


fter a due process of elimination 
the county and state fairs the 
Mpion team from each state will 
Sent to this, “The World’s Greatest 
estock Show,” to compete for 
8nd champion honors. This inter- 


Nation-wide Livestock Judging Contest 


esting feature was added at the earn- 
est solicitation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Hduca- 
tion. Owing to the keen rivalry that 
is bound to result the contest will nat- 
urally arouse nation-wide interest. 


Several scholarships and many valu- 
able prizes will be awarded to the for- 
tunate contestants. 
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POLARINE is the best oil the Standard 
Oil Company (/ndiana) knows how to make 
for the lubrication of automobile engines. 


It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 
every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 
cause of the fact that automobile enginess are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passengcr cars 
and trucks. 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
stroke. It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 
necessary friction; it is, in fact 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


For sale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


(/ndiana) 


ILLINOIS 


NOTICE TO GRAZERS 


Charles R. Hutcheson, livestock expert and editor 
of Cloverland Magazine, invites inquiries from west- 
em grazers desiring best opportunities for use of 1919 
free grazing tracts on lease option plan. 


This service is FREE, without any charge to graz- 
ers and accepting no commissions whatever from land 
owners. It is FREE service designed to bring the 
best grazers and the best land together. 


Address, CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor, 
Cloverland Building, 
Menominee, Michigan 


FOR SALE 


The Big Kroll Farm at Kenton, Michigan. 


240 Acres Highly Improved, also 

840 Acres cut and Burned-over Land seeded to Clover and Timothy. 
(Not wild stump land.) All well watered. Large Hay Barn and 
Granary. IDEAL for Sheep Raising. 


Quick Rail Connections to Chicago Markets. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


Houghton “Cloverland” 


Michigan 
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American Sheep & Wool Company 


CLOVERLAND 


1501-3-5 First National Bank Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HE AMERICAN SHEEP & WOOL COMPANY is organized to help develop 
the unused resources of Wisconsin; to help in lessening the pronounced meat and 
wool shortage; and to improve a large acreage of virgin soil so it can eventually be 
used for cultivated crops. Incidentally, the opportunity to do these things offers unusual 


profits, to special knowledge of the industry, plus the control of high-class management. 


That this need exists is apparent to anyone familiar with conditions regarding the supply 


and demand of beef, mutton and wool. 


Western men made money at 15c per pound for wool, and $2.50 per 
lamb. Prices now are about 55¢ for wool and $12.00 to $19.00 for 
lambs. 

The average production of sheep and wool should be about one sheep 
per person of the population. The U. S. has now less than one-half of 
this production. Wisconsin, with its climate and feed area, should raise 
more than its quota, but is now short of this by nearly 2,000,000 sheep. 

The development of this industry means not only meat and wool, but 
also more yarn, woolen and knitting mills, and clothing manufacturers. 


For many years we Badgers were lumbering ; but it would now appear 
that, in these respects, we are slumbering. 


LOCATION 


This company has secured approximately 35,200 acres of choice hard- 
wood cut-over lands, at a very reasonable price, and has 20,000 acres 
additional under option, about the center along the boundary line of 
Oneida and Price Counties. Wisconsin, just north of the main line of 
the Soo R. R., and about half way between Phillips, on the old Wis- 
consin Cent. (now also Soo Line), and Hazelhurst on the Wisconsin 
Valley Division’of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. The tract contains lakes and 
streams, is well watered, and well-drained, with but very little swamp 
land, and is traversed by a Railroad from Phillips to the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. The soil is ideal for sheep and cattle raising. 


CAPITALIZATION 


This is the day of big things. The business man of today knows all 
the advantages derived from having plenty of working capital. 


With a large working capital and 55,000 acres of Waisconin’s 
very best soil, our manager will be ready at all times to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to buy whenever’ there is a break in the live- 
stock market, and also to store up ample feed, at the most convenient 
and profitable times, so that if necessary when there is a heavy run on 
the market, livestock can be carried over until market conditions im- 
prove. Many a stockman suffers tremendous losses because he is forced 
to market his stock because of shortage of capital. 


SAFETY 


The safety of an investment is built upon several things, the chief of 
which are good management, permanent or readily saleable assets, and 
continuity of demand for service or production. In this Company the 
personnel of its management speaks for itself as giving as good as 
there is to be had. A large part of its assets will be lands, bought cheap- 
ly, well located as to transportation, well adapted to either grazing or 
agriculture, and therefore of constantly increasing value as permanent 
and usable property. Most of the remainder of its assets will be in 
sheep, widely distributed in many units over a large area; therefore 
subject in the least possible degree to percentage of loss or damage, and 
being in keen demand, for both meat and wool, will be turned over 
yearly so as to avoid a long time investment in depreciating assets. 
Other investment of capital will be mostly in improvements that add to 
the land value more than its normal increase. But few businesses so 
fully combine these elements of safety. 


Profits also involve several elements, the chief of which are, again, 
good management, which is guaranteed by this Company’s personnel ; 
and a broad basis of operation, to secure economy, which this Com- 
pany’s capital and plan insure. There will be no expensive overhead 
nor unearned salaries. 


Pt anagement 


The right man in the right place is the basic 
principle of business success. 


The American Sheep & Wool Company is par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. Every man 
connected with this institution in an official ca- 
pacity has a record that spells success for his 
every undertaking. The business control of this 
company is and will be in the hands of its Board 
of Directors, who will employ as Ranch Manager 
one of the most efficient, practical and experienc- 
ed livestock men in the country. 


MR. GEORGE A. WEST, 

President of the Company, is one of the leading finan- 
ciers of Milwaukee. He is president of the Lake Shore 
Stone Company, the Magnesia Products Company, the 
West Lumber Company, The Homemaker Land Com- 
pany, and various other corporations in the City of 
Milwaukee, and a man of high standing in financial 
circles generally. 


| MR. GEORGE P. MAYER, 


President and Director of the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, Vice-President of the National Bank of 
Commerce and Vice-President of the Concordia Fire 
Insurance Company, a man known for high business 
ideals. 


HON. EDWARD SCOFIELD, 
Former Governor of the State of Wisconsin, a large 
stockholder and officer of the North Fork Lumber 
Company and American Timber Holding Company. 


MR. FRANK H. PARKER, 


President of the Mueller & Son Box Company, an offi- 
cer and director of the Parker Truck Company, manu- 
facturers of motor trucks, a man of high standing and 
high business ideals in the commercial world of Mil- 
waukee. 


MR.C. P. TINKHAM, 


Wholesale Cedar Products and Lumber, lumberman of 
recognized ability and standing in the State of Wis- 
consin. 


MR. P. M. STARNES, 


Vice-President of the North American Timber Hold- 
ing Company, and Vice-President of the American 
Timber Holding Company and Director of several 
other corporations, ° 


MR. E.G. WURSTER;, 


Treasurer of the John G. Becker Furniture Company, 
former Assistant District Attorney of the County of 
Milwaukee, and now practicing attorney in the City of 
Milwaukee, is treasurer and counsel of this Company. 


MK. F. EoSTARNES. 


Formerly witl Hogan Brothers, Livestock Dealers, a 
man who has made a critical study of sheep. and other 
livestock from a commercial and scientific stand point, 
spending considerable time in the West studying con- 
ditions there from a comparative standpoint. 
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SSIVE reef of granite emerged 
) surrounding water and 
pread its magnificent bulk from 
iit is now the Great Lakes west- 
vd to the head waters of the Missis- 
ji, It was the day before yester- 
th days as millions of years. 
had not appeared. The air was 
ed with deadly gases. These 
es, weather and other divine 
‘es at last accomplished their mis- 
. Stone was converted to pow- 
y substance. Frost and sun and 
t were at work. Productive soils 
faced mother granite. That old 
ge of hills was reduced and a bar- 


waste became luxuriant. Now we 
(old pleasant fields descending in 
ios slopes. 
oleanoes under water discharged 
m ted rock that cooled and turned in- 
fca compact deposit of surprising 
ith. As the sea was crowded 
Disk this too became exposed. In 
i) manner it crumbled, decayed and 
—— beautiful land supporting 
plits. 
“hus came our fruitful Wisconsin 
ons and clays. : 
was a strange destructive com- 
onship, the primitive forces that 
aight into being those marvelous 
nents composing soil, its products, 
bodies, everything. And where 
rocky reef came up from the sea 
hat is probably the oldest land 
1e continent. We have been in- 
sled to speak of that portion of it 
uded in upper Wisconsin as a new 
. So it is in a measure and 
it as well. It possesses that 
8 surface always seen in regions 
re the glacier spent its. effort. 
m the beginning a rain belt coun- 
its soil brought forth the most 
plants, trees, causing them 
each full growth only to fall back 
| +n 


j Sheep3making first attack on cut-over land 


CLOVERLAND 


| Development Forces—Ancient 
} and Modern 


B. G. PACKER, Director of Immigration, Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture 


to make room for ever-succeeding 
generations of timber. But still not 
quite ever-succeeding for now are 
thousands of farms where once was 
wood-land. First went pine, then 
hardwood, and deserted logging roads 
sprang up to timothy and clover. 

Meantime a new destructive force 
was discovered, dynamite. Certain 
elements harmless in themselves 
when combined into a nitrate mixture 
were exploded and in a fraction of a 
second uprooted a hundred years of 
growth. This twentieth-century per- 
suader converted stumps into gplen- 
did fields of things good to eat. 


So long ago nobody knows when 
some genius formed the wheel and 
axle. It has been declared to be the 
most useful mechanical contribution 
to man. Its principle with drum and 
Sweep created another power tearing 
out stumps and heaping in piles for 
burning. Nature’s slower method 
gave way to modern demand for 
utility and speed, the stump-pulling 
machine. In one season 90,000 acres 
of new land in Wisconsin was cleared 
with these instruments. And using 
special trains with clearing equip- 
ment, the experiment station now is 
enriching the state by demonstrating 
these newer forces in stump removal 
and piling. 

But we are drifting away from the 
story of the soil, that inspirational 
substance always changing and giv- 
ing up some portion of its being for 
our support. Mention has been made 
of chemical elements created in the 
beginning. The food we eat and land 
producing it contains similar materi- 
als. They exist in our bodies. 

Its original mantle of trees, the 
handsome yield of forage, grains and 
vegetables in upper Wisconsin is best 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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oO HE morning of Tuesday, July 


First, marked an event in the 
business history of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin. 
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It ushered in new business opportunities for you 


business men. 


Milwaukee now has a Bank with ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS of Resources. 


AW 
a) 
N4 


leas: 


That means ability to completely satisfy the de~ 
mands of the largest corporations. 


—while meeting without limit or restriction the 
needs of business concems of every size, in the 


city and throughout the state. 


It also means more adequate banking service 


than Milwaukee has ever had. 


And it means a wider extension of financial sup~ 


port to worthy industries, thus opening new ave~ 


nues of opportunity 3 


ss * 


This consolidation must not be understood to 


mean that this institution eliminates the beginner 
in business from its consideration. 


Nor that its Great size precludes interested at~ 
tention to the concern that is struggling for a 
footing. : 


On the contrary, the Officers and Staff of the 
FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
want it thoroughly understood at the outset that 
this is a Bank for ALL the people; 


Oe 
os) 
And that they welcome at their desks any honest aS 
KH 
intentioned man or woman who desires the | 
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counsel and support of an institution dedicated 


A 
Lor 


AC 


ic 
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to the upbuilding of the community and to the ie 

development of its industrial life. Oss , 
7 er) 

A GREATER BANK for a GREATER MIL- dy 


WAUKEE. e- 
Come and participate in its benefits. bs 


: Oren 
Ghis bank believes in and ts interested 
in the agricultural and livestock de- 
velopment of Greater Cloverland 


The First Wisconsin National Bank 
OF MILWAUKEE 


CLOVERLAND 
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235,000 Acres of 


—And Now the “Home Factory” t | 


By A. F. HUEBNER 
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It is cheaper to buy plaster in to 
bulk than in single sacks. It 4 
still cheaper to buy carload lot 


- MAMMOTH space or area cover: 
ed by big buildings containing 
machinery, a network of railroad 


4$04463464444464 


lines running around, through, be- This company buys trainloads of pla 
tween and under the buildings, a num- ter for distribution, and hardwar| 
u era ver an S ber of bustling steam locomotives paints, stains, nails, etc. in propo 


bunting box cars, mountains of lumber 
zig-zagging the skyline,—a multitude 
of sounds indicating pulsing activity, 
—this is a brief description of a 


tionately large amounts. Their py 
chasing agents bargain not for bu) 
dred thousands or millions, but f/ 
billions of feet of lumber. 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
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“home factory.” 

This strikes you as unique. The 
home—your home—might have been 
taken as a matter of course. Certain- 
ly, you knew it contained lumber in 
many different grades, sizes or thick- 


Though these homes are unsurpas 
ed in exterior attractiveness, tf 
greatest effort is concentrated on th 
interior. Efficiency, convenience, an 
comfort are the prime factors fc 
consideration. Each design is impa 
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nesses, nails, glass, plaster, and _ tially analyzed by seven different el 
‘ numerous other things that were  perts for architectural defects, props 
land Michigan. more the business of the contractor dimensions for practicability an 
j d or carpenter than yours. But to strength, for elimination of wast 
; think that a home was a factory’ standardization of lengths, and eco: 
product, veritably assembled from omy of costs. § 
bins, and wrapped up for delivery is A house is no better than the mate) 
another thing! ials of which it is made. 


This als 
Generally, the “ingredients” of the applies to the adaptability of mate) 
home proper were the concern of the als for particular needs. 5 
contractor. When he was put to If it is thrilling to think of th, 
work or given the job of building evolution of various raw materia! 
your home he made his arrangements into a ready-made home almost whi 
for lumber from one dealer, the plas- 


you wait, imagine then, the produ 
ter from another, from still another’ tion of complete cities in the cour 
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Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


owner Le 


> 


Bay de Noquet Co. | Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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The Splendid Service and the Great & 


Harnessed 
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An Aladdin Home alt ; 
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Water Power 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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Northern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 
College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 


teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS f. BOWSON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


the nails and locks and possibly the 
glass and paints, too. Then he went 
to another for the foundation materi- 
als—cement blocks or tile in all like- 
lihood, and after the orders were 
placed with the dealers he started 
“chasing up” slow deliveries. This 
resulted in indefinite delays both 
annoying and expensive to the builder. 

The “home factory” fills your order, 
wraps it in a box car, addresses it 
and speeds it on its way. 


The great benefits to the home-buy- 
er and builder is in the material being 
delivered complete at one time. It 
avoids hold-ups when the work is 
started. High-priced carpenters do 
not have to wait for one kind of mater- 
ial while it is traced; it’s all there 
together. 


The important mission of the home 
factory is in the manufacturing prin- 
ciples it is operated upon. The sci- 
entific principles of the Aladdin 
system of manufacturing homes grip 
the interest of every builder and 
demonstrate the possibilities for 
rapid, economical home-building. 

The layman will readily see the 
great saving of waste possible by 
scientific cutting. The illustration 
shows in detail a principle applied 
consistently in the manufacture of 
these houses. All the saving effected 
thereby is a clear saving in money 
to the purchaser. 

Again, modern power-driven ma- 
chinery can do better, more accurate 
work at a lower cost than hand labor. 


of a few weeks. In these projec 
the purchaser simply mentions t 
population to be housed and i 
stanter there appear residences, 
stores, garages, offices, hotels, barb’ 
shops, power houses, church( 
schools, printing offices, banks a 
restaurants. All materials for wat’ 
and sewage distributing systems, elt : 
tric lights for buildings and stree, 
gutters, curbing, sidewalk, and ev! 
lawns and shrubbery for residenc 
and lawns and trees for parks a ‘ 
boulevards are furnished. 


The cities range in size from 300) 

3,000 population. Manufacturers be 
nets and in Great Britain recogni 
the advantage of this system 0% 
scattered purchases and the rapid! 
of erection is a decided economy wh! 
the item of labor is considered. — 


Most remarkable is the despat) 


plete cities in a month was the r 
on which the government relied whl 
giving housing contracts for bo 
dustrial housing and cantonme + 
Modern science and efficiency 45 > 


its own record at Fort 
(Minn.) and set the pace for ali ¥ 
time construction by erecting — 
racks at the rate of one compl? 
barracks every 63 minutes. At ? 
signing of the armistice more | 
$4,000,000 worth of building con 
were cancelled with the Aladdi 
pany or it is probable that they 
have excelled even this record. 


NHE efficiency which the Albert 
Dickinson Company developed in 
* the service of the Northwest in 
>» formative years of the territory 
yed a dominant part in contribut- 
; to the efficiency of the farmers 
en they were confronted with the 
sessity of raising war crops. The 
ne efficiency and the company’s 
rit of broad co-operation make it 
> of the leading assets for the work 
reconstruction. 
n the work of educating the far- 
‘rs of the country to make their 
‘es yield more, no one factor has 
i1e more than this company. They 
ye among the first to advocate the 
ting of seed grain and to supply 
xd which had received the germina- 
n test to determine the percentage 
fertility. Their example had had 
ayrofound effect on the seed houses 
cthe entire country, and the result 
3 been the increasing of the yield 
the farms of the country to the 
jut where the American farmer is 
» best paid of any on the face of 
5 earth. A trip through any com- 
nity in the grain belt of the coun- 
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eed House That Gave Vital Aid 
to Raismg War Crops 


(From Minneapolis Tribune, June 27) 


when anything that would grow was 
sold broadcast over the country are 
gone. 

Each section of the territories is 
studied and its individual needs sup- 
plied. Corn that will mature in the 
long hot nights and the extended sea- 
son of Illinois and Iowa will not pass 
the milk stage in North Dakota, Land 
on which it is planted and the labor 
devoted to its cultivation are wasted. 
AlfaJfa from Colorado and Arizona 
will winter-kill in this territory and 
the difficulty of securing a catch will 
be increased a hundred fold, yet in 
years past these seeds from warmer 
sections of the country were sold here, 
and the work of educating the far- 
mers to the importance of raising 
these two vital crops was set back 
twenty years by the repeated failures 
that the farmers had in their efforts 
to start in diversified farming. 

Dickinson methods changed all of 
this, and the seeds which they distrib- 
ute here will all mature in our sea- 
son, and the same care is devoted to 
the distribution of seeds in other sec- 
tions of the country. The Dickinson 


Great plant of the Albert Dickinson Co., at Minneapolis, Minn. 


- is all that is needed to convince 
» most skeptical of the effect of the 
npany’s action in supplying tested 
xd to the farmers. 

The increased efficiency that they 


ve made possible for the farmer’s . 


é-es played a dominant part in’ win- 
ig the war. The entire success of 
Cr war efforts depended on the yield 
‘our farms, and victory was has- 
tied through the intensive efforts of 
» Albert Dickinson Company. Far- 
Ts in all parts of the territory 
ulized that the old seed that many 
them had been using for years was 
1 out and that the probable yield 
m it would not adequately serve 
t need of the nation in its hour of 
eatest need. Propaganda by repre- 
itatives of the company and the 
deational work that is a part of 
ur famous service to their custom- 
» and to the country brought home 
(the minds of the farmers with tell- 
5 force the importance of using seed 
th a high germination test, and the 
‘excelled facilities for seed distribu- 
in which they have perfected were 
voted to the provision of seeds 
iit would further the interests of 
2 country and give the men on the 
‘ng line adequate backing. Work- 
; thousands of miles from the scene 
‘ actual fighting they did yeoman 
‘vice in the construction of the road 
{er which our troops marched to vic- 
Rite 
‘|This was in direct line with the care 
‘it the company has always devoted 
® interests of the territories 
by it. Dickinson methods 
ked a revolution in the seed 
of the Northwest. The days 


Sy 


line of Timothy, Clover, Alsyke, Alfal- | 


fa, miscellaneous grasses, Field Seed 
and Seed Grain represents seed pro- 
tection to every farmer of the North- 
west. Their well known Globe, Pine- 
tree and Ace Brand Seeds, the stand- 
ard of purity since 1855, are a re 
quirement Northwest farmers insist 
upon with confidence due to excel- 
lent satisfaction experienced through 
years of seeding these brands. 


The million-bushel storage ware- 


house with trackage on all lines serv- 
ing the Northwest provides facilities 
for shipping seeds and the mixed 
feeds in which this branch also spec- 
ializes, to all parts of the territory 
with a minimum of expense to the 
buyer. Special efforts are made to 
secure the lowest rates on all lines, 
mixed cars of feeds of all sorts be- 
ing arranged to take a common rate 
and save the consignee a material 
sum on freight charges. With the 
coming of the reconstruction period 
and the return of many of our fight- 
ers to the farms, the significance of 
this organization of specialists bulks 
large in the scheme of the territory’s 
future. These men must, many of 
them, be educated and piloted through 
their first years until they are on a 
firm basis that will permit them to 
realize from their efforts the prosperi- 
ty to which their pasts entitle them, 
and no one is in a better position or 
more willing to do this than The Dick- 
ijinson Company. They are in the front 
ranks of the agencies who are the 
most active in promoting, the efficien- 
cy of the farming industry, the cor- 
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Have You Any Wool? 


As proprietors of the famous Patrick-Duluth 


Wool Products which we manufacture at 
Duluth, we are large users of wool. This 
must be long fibered wool of the very high- 
est quality and must come from Northern 
bred, Northern grown sheep. 


You want to sell your wool and of course you 
want to deal with an agency which will 
guarantee you absolute fairness in the mat- 
ter of price and weights. If you have any 
wool of a quality suitable for our use— 


SHIP TO THE 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 


or write for further information to 


F, A. PATRICK & CO 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Dry Goods 


Duluth, Minn. 


Why I Decided to 
Handle@MAZUNS 


CENTRAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
500 Van Ness Avenue, 
San Francisco, California 


— 
eet ee 


May 20, 1919. 


“T made a trip east and visited 14 different tire factories and offices, and 
after getting their propositions as to prices and sales policies and co-opera- 
tion and investigating their claims, decided to handle the Amazon Tires 
and Tubes. 

“Tn order to still further satisfy myself that Amazon Tires would prove sat- 
isfactory under conditions as found in California, I have had a number of 
less than carload shipments come out. These tires have been sold and proved 
satisfactory under all conditions. We have received many repeat orders, and 
have not lost a single customer to whom we have sold Amazon Tires and 
Tubes. 

“T am now ordering in carload lots and hope to build up a substantial 
*nd permanent business with them. 

“T am also well pleased with the co-operation rendered by the factory. 
Mr. Owen Moynihan, sales manager for the Amazon factory, has been with 
me during the past week. His visit has been very valuable to me. He de- 
voted all of his time to the furtherance of our business and was willing to 
give us the benefit of all his experience as a sales promoter and advertiser. 
I only regret that he could not stay longer and hope he will return soon.” 

CENTRAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
J. M. Carlson. 

Is this investigation of Amazon sufficient for you? If it isn’t, write for 

Amazon Helps, a book that explains what Amazon does to build your tire 


sales and profits. 
>. The Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


a Menominee, Michigan 
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‘ner stone of our national structure. 
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Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an 


What the 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


acre for cut-over land. 


A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much adver- 


tised wheat belt of Canada. 


A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 


Good roads, good sc 


Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communi- 


Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride 


for farm products, 


hools, good water and climate. 


Fruit, Dairyin 


Gardening, 


ve name enn PONG YONUOKODANAVODEONDNNNUONOOEVANEDOONDEVOVNVHVLLOUEVOOUNEAYHOROOOUORSEODSONERNOOEONOEY SU 


Live Stock, Truck 
Grains, 


| 

i 

i 

' 

i 

| ties for much of their food. 
; 

H 

| Root Crops 
i 


g and 


perior — a_ practical 
against frost damage. 
five lines of farming. 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


and the equal of that afforded the farmers of’ In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa. 


An unsurpassed fruit country, 
protected by 1,000 miles of shore 
line along Lakes Michigan and Su- 

insurance 
A choice of 
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li’hen writing to advertisers, please mention the Cloverland Magazine. 
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Let Us Put You On a 


ent range. 


Write at Once! 


We have terms to offer that will be attractive to 


any grazer or livestock farmer. 


Clover -Blue Grass Range 


eS We have thousands of acres of cut-over land, por- 
: tions of which have been seeded, and the remain- 
: der is well grassed with settings of clover. Every 
3 portion has plenty of pure, running water the 
B year round, so that any size solid block makes 


WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Development Forces—Ancient and Modern 
(Continued from Page 25) 


evidence that the soil is supplied with 
what is necessary to support plants. 
A region lInown as “Cloverland” 
always will obtain nitrogen from the 
air. The situation with reference to 
phosphorus is similar to older com- 
munities. 

Studies and experiments have 
shown that at least ten chemical 
elements are needed for the proper 
growth and development of plants; 
nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, mag- 
nesium, sulphur, sodium, iron, chlo- 
rine, silicon and calcium, 

But unless the forces of moisture, 
warmth and cultivation are present 
chemical elements are of as little use 
as a gold-stuffed safe sunk a mile in 
the earth. As weather changed rocks 
to soil so moisture became the vehicle 
which made plant food useful and car- 


Seer Seer a pcomama toerernaes 


ries it to the roots. Wisconsin’s rain- 
fall is 80 to 21 inches. It is ample. 
It is with us to stay. The rainbelt 
is not moving westward as is some- 
times supposed but remains fixed. 
Until the Rocky Mountains are re- 
moved the rainfall of certain western 
states will not increase or alter. 


Yet that other element, warmth of 
the soil, is affected by the modern 
agencies and especially by drainage 
and cultivation. Upper Wisconsin is 
a rolling country with numerous 
streams. They flow swiftly and carry 
away surplus water. There is no 
large difference in summer soil tem- 
perature when compared with the 
southern part of the state. The sur- 
face foot in July ranges from 67 to 70 
degrees. It has been learned, how- 
ever, that removal of rubbish often 
obstructing small creeks and the cut- 
ting of brush has a decided influence 
in warmng the land when first opened 
up. The temperature of soil is al- 
ways reduced by presence of water, 
and water-logged soils are always 
cool, The reason is that evaporation 
of water takes heat, and heat of the 
sun which otherwise would raise the 
temperature of soil is used up by 
evaporation of water. Experiments 
have shown ten degrees difference in 
temperature between well-drained 
and water-logged soils in the same 
field in early spring. 

As the merchant takes stock of his 
goods so also have the people of Wis- 
consin scheduled their lands. The 
soil survey, this modern agency or 


ne can 


Modern machinery replaces horses after the land is cleared 


The reclaimed land made to yield\profitable field crops 


force, if you please, has determi} 
the general character of surface ¢; 
subsoil. Many a man has atten 
to grow crops on land unsuitable 
cause of its formation. Many } 
been disappointed in locating beecay 
of unwise selection. The soil 
assists both parties. So great i 
demand that new editions are 
stantly needed. 

There is little spectacular in 
eareer of the scientist devoting 
time to exploring problems 
soil. His is a life of publie se 
too often minus richly deserved 
lic recognition. In Wisconsin — he. 
ever the people appreciate benef} 
The owner of 160 acres anywhere 
$5.00 can obtain the services 
trained man from the State 


and examine the land. This insti- 
tion, the first state-supported agely 
of its kind, has become  anotlr 
modern force available to al 
operation only a short time it is )- 
operating with 1296 Wisconsin 
ers. That number is increasing, 
Knowledge of what the lan 
be made to produce must com 
experiments rather than from 
sis alone. But these soil evan 
are familiar with observing wh 
been accomplished at the state 
branch experiment stations. 
are giving valuable service by 7 
ing this information direct 


As i 


— 


field. 

We have outlined only those 
cies that gave us our land and 
directly affecting production f 
Old forces created and the 
utilize, in close relationship. 


Green Mountain Seed 


Farmers having Green Mountia 
seed potatoes which are free fra 
variety mixtures and disease i 
urged to write this office. Inquirs 
are coming in for good seed and 
writer knows of no Green Mount 
for sale at the present time in ts 
county. B.-P. P. 


The scab proof potato is adapte 
soils that produce scabby po 
and that are rich in fertility. 
yield well if fertilized, haxe exe 
keeping qualities, and sell well o 
market, B.. P,P 


; 
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. 
| “Fourteen Points” 


for your consideration 


Competent in every department 

: Large and small shipments equally treated 
Attention to matters of detail 

Your interests our interests 


Returns despatched promptly 
Organized in September 1886 

Built on 33 years of experience 
Inefficiency not tolerated 

No shipment too small 

Shrinkages reduced to minnimum 
Offices always open or available 
Nothing left undone to give satisfaction 


& to retain patronage once secured 


Consider us when shipping 
Or when in need of feeders 


CLAY, ROBINSON & COMPANY 


“Gh CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
a SIOUX CITY, IOWA, DENVER, COLO. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
EAST BUFFALO, N. Y. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. FORT WORTH, TEXAS’ EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Democracy’s Unfinished Task 


oration, delivered | 


The following 
by James A. Miller, a young man 
of Marquette, won the champion- 


ship at the recent state oratorical | 
contest at Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


There may have been wars which 
were justifiable; but there is one class 
of wars which is absolutely inexcus- 
able and criminal; namely, wars for 
conquest. And when we think of the 
desolated fields of France and all that 
they stand for, and realize that all this 
misery and sorrow was caused by Ger- 
many’s territorial greed, then we re- 
solve that a war for conquest must 
never occur again. 

But how can wars of agression be 
prevented? The answer is that auto- 
eracies are conquest-loving, that de- 
mocracies are not; that therefore wars 
for conquest can be eliminated by abol- 
ishing autocracy and extending demo- 
cracy. But is it true that autocracies 
are conquest-loving and that democra- 
cies are not? Let us investigate. 

It is the people who control a de- 
mocracy; and the people say: “A war 
would mean that our sons would have 
to march away from home and die. 
We are willing to make that sacrifice 
for a noble cause; but not for con- 
quest. We would rather have our sons 
alive than all the stolen territory in 
the world.” Is it not natural, there- 
fore, that democracy opposes con- 
quest? 

History proves that democracy is 
disinclined to wars of aggression. 
Russia, as soon as she had thrown off 
the yoke of the Czar, immediately de- 
eclared she had no desire for conquest. 
France and England under democratic 
government have fought very few wars 
to acquire territory; and they were on- 
ly small colonial wars. And Ameri- 
ca’s attitude toward conquest is shown 
by the fact that in our whole history 
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By JAMES A. MILLER 


we have fought but one war for that 
purpose; and the fact that, though 
near to the many weak countries of 
South and Central America, we have 
never thought of seizing an inch of 
their territory. For over one hundred 
years Canada and the United States— 
two democracies—have been neigh- 
bors; and yet for over a hundred years 
neither nation has even thought of 
ecnquering the other—a lasting monu- 
ment to the peaceful inclinations of 
two democracies! Now, if a nation 
pursues a policy of conquest, it must 
have a large army; because, while the 
navy is the shield of defense, the ar- 
my is the sword of offense. Is it not 
significant, therefore, that democratic 
England and the United States have 
always maintained small armies, and 
that republican France has longed to 


reduce her army, and has been pre- 
ventea only by the menace of German 
militarism? Is it not significant, too, 
that at both the Hague conferences, 
England, France and the United States 
strongly urged the compulsory arbi- 


tration of international disputes, and 
a decrease in national armaments? | \j ae 
Do you think that if they had been ns ~~ _. “Evinuding —~ fs 
conquest-loving countries they would eae aie Rowboat Motoring 
have favored measures which would : a ok 
prevent conquest? According to his- 
tory, therefore, the tendency of de- | 
mocracy is against wars for conquest. 
But the purple-attired ruler of an “Hy ? Af 174 
autocracy gazes upon the portraits of e S ter t! 
his royal predecessors and seems to | 
hear them say: “Emulate our deeds! | 
Fight wars of conquest!” H®Ss a big fellow, by the feel of hin} 
The ruler asks, “Why should I?” him feted Tanta ee 
The portraits seem to reply, “You Rete nis | 
have nothing to lose by a war for con- Fishing’s great sport, isn’t it?—eg| 
auvest; the royal family will neither pecially when you have an 
be taxed nor endanger their lives. And | 
think of all you have to gain. From 
the conquered territory you will 
acquire vast wealth and _ military EVINRUDE i 
strength. But above all you will gain | 
glory; you will be called ‘The Great’; DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTE 
your name will be known all over the . 
world, and go down in history as that 
of a brilliant military conqueror.” Special method of balancing give 
But the ruler wavers: “Is it not the 1919 Evinrude wonderfully smooth 
wrong to fight wars merely for terri- vibrationless running. Equipped wit} 
torial aggrendizement?” Evinrudue Magneto—Built-In Flywheel 
The answer flashes back: “No! You Type and Automatic Reverse, 
hold your throne by divine appoint- 
nient. Therefore, nothing you do is New catalog just out—write for it} 
wrong.” 
Then the ruler with flaming eyes 
exclaims: “I will fight wars of con- EVINRUDE MOTOR co 
quest! I will fill the world with my Evinrude eiaartan ; 
spies, I will watch my neighbors with s 9+ waukee, Was. 


unHagging vigilance, and when I see BRANCHES: 

that the advantageous moment has New York, Boston, San Francisc 

come, I will strike hard and swift, and Portland, ores foronte, Montrea’ 
ctoria, 


when my victims are at my feet im: 
ploring mercy, I will ruthlessly dis: 
member them!” 

The history of autocracy is a shame: 
less succession of base and wanton 


Also Manufacturers of The Evinrud 
Oil Engine. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
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WIRE FENCING 


CLOVERLAND'S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 
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BYERYTHIN G you need in 

the hardware line can be 
secured from our Menominee warehouse— 
—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and 
see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 
want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 


it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right 
here in good old Cloverland in the U.S. A. 


Hardware and Supply Company 


purchasing power to help you secure — 
the most reasonable price and the 
quickest delivery on your require- 
ments for— 

Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 7 

“Certainteed” and “Pioneer” _ 

Roofings, 

Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds — 

and Ranch Houses 


MICHIGAN 


'y, 1919 


es. Autocratic Russia, in two 
{a half centuries, fought two wars 
~ conquest with Sweden, three with 
and five with Turkey; schemed 
onquer parts of Korea and China; 
just before the outbreak of the 
rid War was actually plotting to 
41 territory from every one of her 
bors. And the kings and emper- 
of France, when France was an 
voeracy, merely to acquire territory, 
it their armies crashing into Italy, 
iin, Holland, Prussia, Austria, Rus- 
;}and Mexico. Thus they fought in 
~r centuries twenty major wars for 
quest, every one of them an in- 
“10us, brazen-faced crime. 
‘the history of autocratic Prussia is 
} blackest series of audacious rob- 
ies that ever insulted the _ con- 
nee of the world. In 1740, sudden- 
yind with no justification, Frederick 
} Great Swooped down upon Austria, 
ick her to the ground, and de- 
jiled her of Silesia. Poland was the 
1t victim. Simultaneously the ar- 
1s of autocratic Prussia, Austria 
Lj Russia, crashed into Poland, and 
yh their bayonets at her throat, 
“eed her to surrender one-third of 
4) territory. A little later, in they 
spt again, leveled their guns at her 
ld and seized another third. Two 
irs later, they tightened like a vice 
ut all that was left of Poland, 
‘angled the last breath out of her, 
_ robbed her of every remaining 
‘¢: of territory. Now Prussia glared 
1iDenmark, beat her to her knees 
ul seized Schleswig. Then she 
vied upon Austria, struck one swift 
y 


th blow and snatched Holstein, 
Nxt she pounced upon the German 
sjes that had come to Austria’s res- 
and drove them under the Prus- 
si. yoke. And, drunk with blood, 
witonly outraging the decency of the 
wld, Prussia now hurled her mighty 
w* machine against France, and 
3sed Alsace and Lorraine. Thus 
Pissia has tripled the extent of her 
‘itory, and every foot she deliber 
iy stole! 
‘he culmination of all this history 
iniquity came when the Kaiser of 
German autocracy looked over the 
ld with its green fields and happy 
ple, smiling in peace and prosperi- 
ty and merely for his own advance- 
mG deliberately turned it into de- 
ee and grave-yards, and seas of 
ers. 
nd from the thousands of name- 
le; graves on Flanders’ Fields; from 
t} smouldering ruins of happy homes 


CLOVERLAND 


in Belgium; from the flower of the 
Canadian young manhood hanging 
crucified; from mourning mothers in 
black; from poor, bleeding, suffering 
humanity—comes the cry, in anguish 
and agony: “The world must be free. 
The scepter and crown must go for- 
ever. Liberty and democracy must 
shine on every nation of the earth.” 

From the pages of history rings this 
solemn warning: Prussia was once 
smaller than Belgium; but witness the 
havoc this one autocracy wrought. So 
long as a single autocracy—no matter 
how small and insignificant it may be 
—remains on the face of the earth, the 
peace of the world will never be se- 
cure. Therefore, autocracy must be 
totally abolished. 

That means that a great task lies 
before us: Spain, Siam, Denmark, 
‘Norway, Sweden and Japan are all 
autocracies. They must be made dem- 
ocratic. 

But can America expect to play a 
leading part in this task of extending 
democracy, can we hope to influence 
the autocratic nations to change their 
form of government, if we return to 
our old policy of selfish isolation from 
the European and Asiatic nations? No. 
Instead we must embark upon a new 
era of earnest cooperation and broth- 
erhood with all nations. 

Of course it will be hard for Ameri: 
ca to abandon her old policy of isola- 
tion, It will mean sacrifice. It may 
mean the surrender of a time-honored 
American tradition. But as believers 
in democracy, it is our duty; and we 
will not shirk the task. And as we 
make the sacrifice, let us remember 
the words of one who gave his life 
that democracy might live: 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Shortdays ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 


Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The Torch—be yours to hold it high; 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 

My friends, we can’t break faith 
with them. We will hold high the 
torch—the torch of democracy. And in 
its light we shall see a world from 
which the divine right of kings shall 
have vanished forever; and we shall 
see government of the people, by the 
people, for the people encircle the 
earth. 


— 
| 
| 


ormer Governor Chase S. Osborn, 
Michigan, has just written a new 
bk, “The Iron Hunter,” with its 
scares laid largely in Northern Wis- 
“sin and the Upper Peninsula of 
M higan. 

he book contains valuable informa- 
‘ii. on the early development of the 
slat iron mines of the north, and 
W.ves into an interesting romance 
tt wild vicissitudes of pioneer min- 
in with their debauchery, fiendish 
stishness, immoral camps, heart 
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DELTA TITLE LAND & LOAN CO. 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
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Dairy Farm Sold 


HE 160-acre dairy farm advertised in 
May issue is sold. 


_ Over lands for sale that will make as good 


“The Iron Hunter” 


aches, thrills, sunshine, happiness, and 
the transition of a lawless domain in- 
to a well ordered, law-abiding, con- 
tented, prosperous state. 


Mr. Osborn personally witnessed 
the great transformation, took an all- 
important part and the lead in bring- 
ing order out of chaos, happiness out 
of misery, and he vividly describes 
these scenes in a manner that carries 
a high moral all the way through the 
book. 


We still have cut- 
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Wherever Oliver Plows are used the results 


of good plowing are plainly in evidence. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


Grazing Lands 


in Cloverland 


Good soil; fine water; solid 
sroupings; near settled 
communities; good roads; 
excellent schools; excellent 
shipping facilities. 


For Sale or Lease 


Prices and Terms Right 


The CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
NEGAUNEE, Land Department MICHIGAN 
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Menominee 


COME °° ¢srziee NOW! 


and See a Real CLOVERLAND 


See our corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, peas, alfalfa, fruit and 
stock. Look over our grazing lands. We have 100,000 acres 
on wagon roads and along railroads ready for stock. Free 
grazing; sufficient grass for hundreds of thousands of sheep and 
cattle now on the land. 


PCP NT ED I SWAG = UTES 


This 1,600 acre farm 
. equipped, with crop 


$95,000 


Also a 520 acre farm, the nicest in Cloverland, $52,500 


Improved farms, all sizes and"prices. Send_us"your 
name for free Cloverland books and lists of farms. 


Menominee County has the shortest haul to market, the longest 
growing season, the lightest snow fall, the largest number of 
farms, and is the most southern point and gateway to Cloverland 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Company 


Menominee, Michigan. Box 64 


ATA 


ESR 


We Own 86,000 Acres 
of Hardwood Timber 


LANDS 


in Schoolcraft and Mackinac Counties, six miles from 
re SER INVES Irom 


Lake Michigan, on the main line of the Soo Railway. 
eee IE 00 -Nallway. 


Of this about 20,000 acres are cut-over, all of which is 
growing grass, with about 4,000 acres of it in one 
bunch in a very heavy sod growing blue grass, tim- 
othy and clover. 


We are looking for a thoroughly practical and re- 
sponsible man to tie up with. Any one with the 
means and ability who is looking for an opening in 
the cattle or sheep business will miss an opportunity 
if they do not investigate these lands. After an in- 
vestigation by the right kind of a party, we will have 
no difficulty in making a trade with him on a basis 
that is thoroughly satisfactory. 


STACK LUMBER COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 21) 


thin rope, which will be several feet 
dynamite. Put one in the form of a 
long, the other molded into a round 
ball form. When exploded each of 
these will have a forcing shape simi- 
lar in form to that of the charge. In 
the first case it will be long and 
round, with thickness in the same 
proportion, while in the last case it 
will be round like a ball. Since the 
resistance in stump blasting is most 
always circular, it is best to get the 
charge in a ball form, especially for 
large stumps. When this is done the 
force of the explosion radiates out 
like the spokes from the hub of a 
wheel which is desirable. When the 
cartridges are placed end to end to 
form a long charge under the stump 
the main force acts at right angles 
to the load and splits the stump gen- 
erally in two parts only. 


Fig. x—Effective shape of the gases from 
a charge concentrated at one point 


Fig. y—Effective shape of the gases from 
a charge extended along a bore hole 


A convenient and very satisfactory 
way of placing a charge under a 
stump, in a compact form is to cut 
the wrapper on a stick of dynamite 
length-wise into three parts. When 
the stick is dropped into the hole and 
pressure applied on the end with a 
rod it will expand and take the form 
of a ball as shown in the cut, 

No set of rules can be given as to 
the exact amount of powder necessary 
to blast a certain kind of stump of a 
given size, since the conditions vary 
so greatly. Two stumps of the same 
kind, size and age of cut, when one is 
grown on well-drained soil, where the 
roots must penetrate at a great depth 
for water, and the other grown on soil 
where there is water always near the 
surface, must have different treatment 
for their extraction. The older cuts, 
especially stumps from timber free 
from resin, require less powder. If 
the soil is too dry it requires more 
than if it is just damp. The exact 
amount necessary to use for a set of 
conditions can be determined after a 
little experimenting and observing the 
following rules: 

Dynamite is used most economically 
when the report of a stump blast is of 
a dead muffled sound, and the parts of 
the stump are just thrown out, with 
the ends of the roots of the turned- 
over stump just holding lightly in the 
sod. A great noise and the throwing 
of the pieces of the stump long dis- 
tances is not necessary and means a 


| great waste of powder. 


The cost of blasting can also be re- 
duced by getting the labor well sys- 
temized. Have the tools in the best of 
shape. The supplies and materials 
should always be as convenient as pos- 
sible. 

There is generally considerable time 
lost when firing each stump separately 
after charging. The blaster after 


lighting the fuse walks to a safe 
tance and when the explosion 
place walks. back to inspect the res 
It has been estimated that a 
age blaster when working in 
travels about seven and one-ha 
per day and spends a consi 
time in waiting for the blasts 
tion to the time lost in walking 
from them. ‘When there is a ¢ 
men and teams working near 
of these generally suspend the 
while waiting for the stump 
which is also a loss of time tha 
be avoided. 
The blaster can study the conditiis 
and after a few blasts will asee 
about how much powder to uw 
each stump in the field and ea; 
load for a half a day and do 


when the other men and teams a 
present. This can be done by ¢ 
ing the stumps in such orde 
when the charge is lit the o 
will be going away from it in 
the next stump and so on. Y é 
stump is charged, a piece of woc 
a stick which is generally found 
the stump in the field can be pla 
top of the stump with the end at \ 
edge of the stump just above th H 
This marks the charged Stump and |- 
so shows where the fuse is loca’ 
The firing can be done with a mah 
or by touching the end of the 
with a blow torch or a live brand, n 
iron bar about thirty inches long ; 
one inch thick heated in a pile jf 
burning rubbish in the field, will seie 
the purpose of a torch for lighting. 
If the charging and firing is d 
properly there will be no misfires, \t 
should one fail to go, adopt this ruj: 
Keep away from the stump misfirg 
for that day. 


Seed Selection 


can be improved this year. 
only those potatoes that are o a 
size and shape and free from ea, 
Do not take the small DO i 
the bin, as in most cases the ca ! 
from poor producing or disease 
and you will surely get a poo 
this year by planting these 7 
potatoes. It is poor economy HT 
plant the poorest potatoes, since “liz 
begets like” just as truly in potatc: 
as animals, and little potatoes we 
produce little potatoes. Plan i 
lect a few bushels of seed next fil 
before digging time, by pulling out | 
diseased and off variety hills, diggiz 
these rows by hand and saving i 
seed only those hills that produce 
number of good sized, uniform po; 
toes, B. P,P ’ 


way at this time that the Ch 


‘ 


All Europe is keeping an eye on Ig 
production in America. i is 
» 
| 
: 


FLORENCE COUN 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,0! 
acres. For full particulars, w | 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO.,Flo eM ; 


_ > | 

REPUTATION SEEDS — 

For Northern gardens and farms. 
flowers and plants for all occa 


DULUTH FLORAL COMPA vy 
Duluth . Mi 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan — 
Resources Over $1,600,000.00 


Officers: ‘ 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. E 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. C 
lip, Vice-President; F. J. Oli 
Cashier; E. E. Edlund, Assistant 


Cashier. 
Directors: , 4 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. | 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cu 
. lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brow 
ing, G. O. Fugere. - 
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of the Clarkson Coal and Dock Co. 


LARGE section of the 7 
northwestern states, par- 
ticularly Wisconsin, Min- 
sota, Iowa, North and South 
kota and Montana, depend 
their fuel supply upon two 
ntic coal docks—one at 
puluth, Minn., and the other 
at Ashland, Wis. These docks 
/pelong to the Clarkson Coal 
i & Dock Company of St. Paul. 
The Duluth dock handles an 
Javyerage of 650,000 tons of 
, standard grades of eastern bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal, 
and the Ashland dock about 
250,000 tons of the same 
classes of fuel. Both docks 
‘are well equipped with mod- 
ern coal handling machinery, 
and there is at present in 
course of construction a new 
Mead-Morrison coal handling 


\pridge at the Duluth dock, 
which will facilitate the han- 


Great NonTHER 


dling of boats and reloading 
of coal on the cars at that port 
ito a very great extent. 
These great docks are 


|prominent features on the wa- 
ter front at Ashland and Du- 
Juth, but their bigness cannot 
‘be realized until the vast ter- 
ritory from which coal distri- 
‘bution radiates from these 
two points is considered. 
Then the mind grasps their 
all-importance to the very life 
of several million people, the 
\life of hundreds of great in- 
idustries. 

The great coal carrying 
ships of the Great Lakes may 
/be seen lashed to these docks 
from the opening of naviga- 
tion until its close, and all 
‘year round hundreds of coal 
ears are shunted in and out of 
\these docks, carrying the vi- 
‘tality of life and energy of in- 
dustry into every community 
‘of the several states these 
_\ two docks serve. 


The big dock at Ashland, Wis. 


; A Pheasant Inquiry 


| HILE coming north on the Chi- 
Fe cago & North Western railway 


£ on April 9th, about 4 p. m., and 
|} one-half mile south of Birch Creek, in 
| Menominee county, I saw the most 
| beautiful English cock pheasant, and 
Iam curious to know if this bird came 
| here or was imported by some sports- 
man’s club of Menominee. In looking 
| over my “Natural History of Living 
_ Animals and Birds of the World” I 
tt find the following: “That ornament 
| of all rural scenery, the pheasant, is 

said to have been introduced from the 
| banks of the river “Phasis” by the 
| Romans—at least the original form 
of pheasant was. Late during the 18th 
ieentary a Japanese and Chinese form 
was introduced and these have freely 

terbred with the original form so 
at pure bred of any of these speci- 
nens are rare.” 


I am a-great lover of wild game, 
mimals and birds and have studied 
em a great deal. Also have fished 
almon in fresh water in England and 
Mook trout in this country for 35 
| Years. I have seen the wild pheasant 
in England and in the state of Colora- 
do. Near Denver in the valley 6f 
Arvada and near Golden at the foot 
hills of the Montana side of this great 
vide, and I never saw a more beauti- 
specimen of a bird than I saw in 
| your county near Birch Creek. Will 
| you kindly let me know if these birds 
me here or were they brought in 
r breeding purposes like the quail 
have been? ‘ 


I read your valuable paper Clover- 
land and send a paper sometimes to 
ny friend Homer Glascoe, Clarendon, 

e Mr. Glascoe once had charge 


of Naugh Holcolmb Lumber company 
at Masonville, some 30 years ago, and 
is now president of the Farmers’ 
State bank of the above named place 
which is between Fort Worth and 
Amanelo. 


Wintering Stock Cattle 


The University of- Nebraska, North 
Platte Substation, on January 28, 1919, 
put 25 two-year-old white face steers 
on a ration of wheat straw and one 
pound per head daily of cottonseed 
nut cake. This ration continued until 
April 19. The steers were given the 
protection offered by a shed open on 
the south side. They were thin when 
the test began. They held their 
weight but made no gain throughout 
the eighty-day period. The average 
weight per steer was 680 lbs. The 
steers ate 15.5 pounds of straw and 
one pound of cottonseed nut cake 
daily per head. With straw costing 
$5.00 per ton and cottonseed nut cake 
$73.00 per ton, the daily ration per 
steer cost about 7144 cents. 


Barley a Milk Producer 


The California Experiment Station 
now reports the result of an extend- 
ed experiment to determine the value 


of barley as a milk producer when ~ 


fed to dairy cows. The result of this 
test shows that barley is as good or 
slightly better than a mixed ration 
of other grains consisting of oats, 
corn, rice, cottonseed meal. The 
cows fed a straight barley ration to 
the exclusion of other grains produce 
slightly more milk and butter fat. 
This experiment is of value to sheep- 
men as indicating the value of this 
feed for breeding ewes. 


Porch Furniture Upholstery 


The weather man isn’t always very 
considerate of the feelings of the 
housewife who prides herself on her 
taste in furnishing her porch. When 
he sends along one of his sudden 
thunder showers, he generally sends 
with it, as an escort, a high wind 
that propels the rain obliquely under 
porch roofs and on to the pretty cre- 
tonne cushions and the linen arm and 
back rests and table covers that adorn 
the porch. After Jupiter Pluvius has 
finished shedding his copious tears 
and passed on to the next county 
Madam’s porch upholstery is in a con- 
dition frequently to cause tears from 
some quarter other than the Heavens. 

But this trouble can all be avoided 
now and without much sacrifice of 
artistic appearances either. Science 
has outwitted Jupiter. There is now 
on sale in the stores a material that 
defies the rain. It is made to re- 
semble leather so closely that only a 
leather expert can distinguish it from 
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that. It comes in all the standard 
leather grains and finishes. It can be 
artistically embossed or painted and 
withal makes an ideal covering for all 
sorts of porch furniture. 

The base is a cotton fabric which 
is coated with pyroxylin film. It is 
this film that is waterproof. Rain 
harms it no more than it does a rub- 
ber boot, If it becomes soiled in any 
way, even with grease, it can be 
washed with soap and water without 
the slightest injury. 

When housewives become better ac- 
quainted with this article, cretonne 
will have to look to its laurels for it 
looks as though its days as a porch 
furniture covering were numbered. 


The American Sheep and Wool com- 
pany of Milwaukee, a $3,000,000 con- 
cern which owns 55,000 acres in 
Oneida and Price counties, Wisconsin, 
has taken over the Milwaukee Sheep 
and Wool company’s ranch with its 
8,000 ewes wintered there in 1918-1919, 
making the former one of the biggest 
sheep companies in America. 
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_ TOURISTS 
STO CK MEN 


When in CLOVERLAND call 
and see us. We carry the 
most complete line of cloth- 
ing and Gent’s Furnishings, 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, ete. 


FOR SALE 


My 450-acre farm on Bay shore 
Drive, between Escanaba and 
Menominee; 150 acres cleared of 
brush and timber, 40 acres un- 
der plow. All fenced and cross- 
fenced. Good seven-room house 
on farm and summer cottage 
across road from farm. Two 
large barns, one equipped with 
stanchions for 28 cows, new hay 
barn 38x70. Silo, granary and 
other sheds. Two deep wells, 
river running through the farm. 
All kinds of farm machinery, 18 
head of pure bred Jerseys, 50 
yearling ewes. 


i ERICKSON 


ESCANABA MICHIGAN 
edssesssstsshsstesss 
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20,000 Acres 


spring brooks. 


Special price on first section sold. 


CUT-OVER 
HARDWOOD 


Abundance of timothy, clover unde ae grass. 
Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


Price $7 to $10 an Acre 


nl 


LANDS 


Well watered with 


Write for further particulars and 


map to 


E. L. STANFORD, 


Marquette, Mich. 
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You can get a suitable ranch tract of cut-over 
land, if you do not have a dependable range now 
—Cloverland has 30,000,000 acres. 

You state your needs in a letter to Mr. Charles 
R. Hutcheson, Editor of Cloverland Magazine, and 
you will find what you want. He located over 
fifty stockmen in Cloverland. fey are all sat- 
isfied. He has been out west—understands the es- 
Sentials for sheep and cattle ranches here as well 
as in other parts of the United States. Many of 
the ranchmen from the west will not sell their 
properties secured here for twice what it will cost 
them, for they got in on the ground floor. 

There are about 50 more ideal tracts of from 
two sections to 25,000 acres ready for inspection 
—first year free grazing—at least ten years time 


‘id Information or 
ND LANDS 


CLOVERLAND July, 1 


a 


SS 


on the balance—price $7.50 to $20.00 per acre. 
Here is an opportunity. 
Remember, this land will make farms co 
day. It is only one night’s ride from Chicagc 
No drought, no long hauls to markets, and thei it 
creased value will make you a fortune. 
Don’t wait until some one else has taken up a : 
these introductory offers for them—the land wi 
be higher—get in on the ground floor. i | 
If you need a new range, write today. Thi 
magazine’s editor will tell you where to come 
after you have stated your desires. : 
Write to Cloverland Magazine, Menomine 
Michigan. | 
If you are not interested, do you know of a an 
one who might- be? ; L 


Address CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor 


Cloverland 2lagazine 


ANDREWS BUILDING 


MENOMINEE, MICHI A 3 


2,050 Montana Ewes Shipped to Cloverland the First of April and Are About Lambed Out Now. They Are Doing Fine and the Owners Are Happy. Grass! 
Always Green; No Poisonous Weeds: Good Water and Lambs a Month Old Weigh 30 Pounds. 
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jy 7, 8 or 9 years, but who declare 
| years—well, perhaps they are un- 
| psized and we give them the benefit 
ay night from 7 until 9 o'clock. 
ney have a room for table games— 
F one for reading and 
sraphophone, and the gymnasium 
all its joys. The basement is 
| ne overflow and we hope to have 
On Thursday night our whole club 
‘mes together for assembly and 
jngs—how they do sing! We have 
rds so that each boy has a copy. 
Ve open assembly with the assembly 
Il by our bugler, followed by the 
‘ges and joins in the flag pledge, fol- 
wed by the chorus of “My Own Unit- 
1 tSates.” Then there is community 


the doubt. These three nights are 
iefly carems, 

ies there, too, bowling alleys, ete. 
‘e new songs of the day printed on 
inging in of the flag, as the club 
nging and a speech. 


CLOVERLAND 


D. A. R. Boys Club— Cloverland’s Classiest Club 


(Continued from Page 11) 


more than kind to us, writing up all 
our assembly meetings in fine style 
and putting in our notices without 
charge. It is an inspiration to the 
members of the D. A. R. to work 
where there are so many to help. The 
present regent of the chapter is Mrs. 
C. W. Hutchinson, and the following 
members are on the Boys’ Club com- 
mittee: Mrs. H. A. Vennema (chair- 
man), Mrs. G. A. Blesch, Mrs. C. W. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. W. W. Harmon, Mrs. 
H. A. Bowdish, Mrs. R. W. Wells, Mrs. 
G. W. McCormick, Miss Margaret Tru- 
dell and Miss Amy Brown. 

Menominee may well be proud of 
her Boys’ Club. It is the only club of 
its kind in Cloverland, and as far as 
we know the only one in Michigan. 
Every boy that joins signs the follow- 
ing pledge: ; 

“T promise to obey the rules of the 
Boys’ Club and to be loyal to my town, 


} 
74 


| This year we have had the most in- 
eresting talks from returned soldiers 
/nd sailors. We have had men from 
‘very branch of service, army navy 
‘nd aviation. From Russia, England, 
‘rance, South America and even from 
\ustralia, from the sea and air and 
‘and they bring their stories of the 
(reat war and the eager faces which 
reet these heroes are inspirations to 
\my speaker. We have a cheer lead- 
tr and the boys voice their thanks in 
\his way. That the roof remains over 
our heads is a compliment to its archi- 
ect. 
| We have a nucleus of a fine library 
of boys’ books and have many friends 
\vho help us with gifts of all kinds. 
‘The old saying that “great oaks from 
‘ittle acorns grow’ was never more 
oerfectly exemplified than in this 
‘club. We now have a membership of 
‘nore than 400, and they keep coming. 
| We are proud of two service stars, 
as two of our boys, who had been in 
the club since its organization, were 
jnthe §. A.T. C. Our gymnasium is 
ised for assembly and the chairs are 
aken in and out by the boys. We 
have named this hall ‘J. W. Wells 
Hall” in honor of our best friend. 
eer M. Andrews of the Andrews 
-/publications and his splendid staff are 


Only a section of a big banquet scene 


to my country so that I may be a 
good American citizen.” 

The club has no favorites. Boys of 
all classes, nationalities and creed 
may enjoy its privileges as long as 
they keep the pledge. The only pun- 
ishment is suspension. There is abso- 
lute harmony and good feeling, and 
the D. A. R| for them means “Do Al- 
ways Right,” which is the club motto. 
If all the women of Cloverland and of 
Michigan would undertake work of 
this kind they would soon find that 
every heart was with them and every 
hand stretched out with theirs to 
help— 

“Ror the grandest times are before us 
And the world is yet to see, 
The noblest worth of this old earth 

In the men that are to be.” 


PIGS WORTH $20 EACH 


On his ‘“Make Us Prove It Farm” in 
Gogebic County William J. Weston is 
raising some fine Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
On March 12 one sow gave birth to 
thirteen healthy pure-bred pigs, and 
another on May 9 added ten more to 
the pure-bred Duroc-Jersey colony. 
Mr. Weston is selling some of these 
pigs at $20 each, but he is keeping 
most of them. 


| THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


“WE FOOL THE SUN” 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business 
mene CCE, CU PLICC OI WAITanht POR Mees 


TENTS 


460 BROADWAY 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


FLAGS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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John H. Schwartz, 
Vice-President 


Chas. M. Schwartz, 


D. A. Hastings, 
President 


Secy. and Treas. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 
BOILER WORKS 


CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN 


Office and Plant Corner First and Huron Streets. 
Bell ’Phone No. 40 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Culverts Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges 
Architectural Steel and Iron Work for Jails and Prisons 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 


Second-Hand Boilers Bought and Sold 


Repair Work Promptly l 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description l 
! 


Attended to Day 
or Night 


Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-Hand Saw Mill Machinery 


$ Se 6 Bn 6 i 6 Ft 6 Pe 6 ee 6 SO oe 6B 6 Pe a 6 Fi 6 Br 6 6 i PS 
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We offer Western Grazers their choice of 


25,000 ACRES 
of CUT-OVER Lands 


in the Heart of Cloverland, Alger County, Michigan 


on VERY EASY and LIBERAL TERMS 
CHATHAM-TRENARY LAND CO. 


Marquette National Bank Building, Marquette, Mich 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AWS 


GANG 
MITRE 
GROOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


SAW REPAIRING OF. ALL KINDS 


Fully Warranted 
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By WILLIAM J. WESTON 
Proprietor Oak Ridge Dairy, Bessemer, Mich. 


HOSEL EY RANGemeRaNEERLANAU0 
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UCH is being said, and a lot of The government, states and ma 
energy spent along some lines’ societies are spending a lot of mon: 
to induce the settling of the Up- each year trying to prevent tuber, 

per Peninsula, the purchasing of bet- losis, and yet, here is the easiest gq) 
ea BERRI 229 | ter stock, and especially dairy cattle. most effective field of all to cover bt 


(PERRY TRNAG RORY Di. 144180 EN YH PUHKAAE 


33 ‘3 ; they are not touching it. Why? 
be *| | Under present conditions if aman 21, sure that any farmer or dairym, 
by) = | gets fairly started, or if he is success: will welcome state or national leg 
Be 2 ful enough and has enough stick in lation forcing all of them to put o 
Ba a ua It O ae him to reach the point where he cans tubercular tested, or at least, cla. 
Bg produce 100 to 200 quarts os milk a fied milk. " AI 
2g) —— Oe SE. day he is up against severa proposl- R é ad dat = 
5g tions all of them may be easily reme- Aeome vil wae sell 10 a 
% een are Rice Betis ence oe nothing but cream leaves their far, 
eI It is the result of twenty-two years milk, that is, the color, for many da iter Anebeaa or Oucnia tl 
ie . . blend. not know that while the same amount faiikfor ocoantt . 

Bs of careful and intelligent end- of butter fat may be present in Hok Th ht ¢ be some Waa 
3a p stein milk the color is not there. ij AS a ae er the @ t) 
i] Ing by coffee experts. Then, if one has Guernesy or Jersey eed eninsu a 0 fae ee uel 
Be cows he is producing a rich quality of S@y-Jersey men in getting a bonug f} 
ag F : milk and cream, which they justly ¢, 
x) milk, the public feels that because he We all k that Holstein b 
pe) is selling milk there is no reason why Serve. ea ee ae) rettyane ih 
be he can’t meet the price of the Hol- oS sa mete order to com & 
by neem mmc stein man who may be getting 30 to co ae F As an fnvee thee € ¢- 
pe i E 50 per cent more milk from a cow, No ane - On 8 AE | 
es 4 allowance is made for the quality of ao sey Tone pe Of Chea Bd 
pe i acauart of milk, the price only) being ene more prad fair if the man * 
Fs considered, : produces the most desired article }. 
Ba H i Most every town and village has ceive a bonus of so much per hundr| 
fsa i i anywhere from 100 to 500 cows graz- or per pound butter fat? 

Ba : ing the streets and vacant lots, and In other districts this is being dor 
pe i the farmer must compete with these but the Upper Peninsula remains y, 
is H i owners who each have a few quarts organized. 

zs a a of milk to sell on very short delivery. But the biggest thing in my mh 
we If the farmer tries to protect himself is that all milk sold should be tubs 
(33) he has to make a fight to get a tuber- cular tested, and that the milk 1 
% IN Sion O N 4p H E G E N U I N E cular tested milk ordinance. At this ducer should not have to fight 
eI time I know of three cities where the make it so. : 
[x3] farmers are trying to have such an The next biggest thing is, that mi 
7 ordinance passed. This should be re-  shouiq be clarified. Once the consu 
x versed. The public should force the er gets it there will be no troub! 
i ROASTED and PACKED BY tested milk ordinance on the milk ; F 

isa : : But the trouble is local polities gr. 
bx Pet 1 gs noe ana boone baa eae ern these matters—the politicians a) 
2) ‘ _ afraid to put it over because of t 
ay JOANNES BROS. COMPANY | fered for sale which is not tubercu- : 

a lar tested. If the public will only 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


TESIPECE IA PEAIbEd bed bzq Prabal bzd bea 


study the situation consumers will in- 
sist upon having nothing but certified 
milk. 


The Cloverland association has do 
quite a lot—will it now go a lit 
farther and help to make that whic 
it has produced a decided success? 


few votes they might lose. : 


6 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 


\ 
yD and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 
Hy 


AAI IIIS 
(ma Y, A) 


<~ Weoffer Cut-OverLands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 
Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


eS Se — CC; 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence.counties, Wisconsin. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 
sae, ier 
“Seco 


The greatest hardwood mil] in the world, with an annual | 
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SHEEP CLOVER HAY 


HAVE YIELDS 
GREEN THREE TONS 
NUTRITIOUS PER ACRE; 
GRASS BEST 
ALL WINTER 
SUMMER; SHEEP FEED 
NO oe on 7 IN 
DROUGHT ’ THE WORLD 


BEUE ale 


Western We have 
Stockmen tracts of cut- 
and Farmers nvectlandé 
have best of all sizes 
ppeuceess for practical 
with Sheep 

stockmen 
and Cattle; 
Bead each who want to 
page of this succeed in 
magazine a permanent 
carefully. manner. 


WINTERS ARE IDEAL FOR WOOL PRODUCTION 


rece ono seas ose we coo ee | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 
MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. 
“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 
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Save Time, Steps, 
Money 


ATRONS of this bank are finding our bank-by- 
mailand-phone service very convenient these busy 
days. You will, too. 
You will be pelased to find the number of things we 
can do for you by mail and telephone. 


Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, 
buy drafts without leaving home. 


And you get just as good service as if you came here 
in person. Give this service.a trial. Save time, steps 
and money. 


which explains how 


Be 

| FirST NATIONAL BANK 
eo ’ MARQUETTE, MICH. 

: DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
be *, 

a Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 
i 

| 

% Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” 

|Our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and convenient. 
3) 
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MILWAUKEE, 


Geo. £. Waetien § Zo. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


E manufacture and have on hand 
the largest stock of panels and 
veneers in the Northwest. 


WISCONSIN 


Believers in the future of Cloverland 


——— 
Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


——————————— 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Leer 


—___  <_$_$_$_$_ $$$ $$ ————— 


CLOVERLAND ly, 
Greater Wealth Than viata of Gold in Cloverl 


(Continued from Page 14) 


shows that livestock always preceded 
the small farmer and the dairyman. 

To try to develop a_ corn belt, 
would be a mistake. To try to make 


‘it a wheat country, might not pay. 


Nature intended Greater Cloverland 
for sheep and cattle. 


The advantage for the livestock 
man, over the general farmer, is that 
the farmer must depend on means for 
transportation to reach his shipping 
point; the livestock grower drives his 
produce to the cars on the hoof. 

Cloverland has no more vigorous 
friend than the able governor of Min- 
nesota, J. A. A. Burnquist. 


He is carrying on in our state, 
through his efficient immigration and 
publicity departments, a sheep, cattle 
and land campaign, along the same 
productive lines which have character- 
ized the work of Michigan. 


Fred D. Sherman, Minnesota State 
Commissioner 
vigorous worker for, and believer in, 
the sheep and cattle possibilities of 
the three states. 

‘Coupling Mr. Hagenbarth’s state- 
ments with such support, is there any 
reason why greater grazing and dairy. 
ing should not materialize in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota? 


Due to alkali lakes and barren areas 
which cut into the territory, there 
are sections in the grazing fields of 
the West, requiring 1,000 acres to 
graze 50 sheep for a single season, or 
20 acres for one sheep. 


Contrasted to this, in the northern 
sections of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, one acre of average cut- 
over land will graze two to four sheep 
per season, and has been known to 
successfully average six sheep. 


Because the climatic conditions of 
this north country vary but little from 
year to year,—a united effort can 
easily make, of Greater Cloverland, 
all that has been claimed for it. 


For instance, there are no droughts 
in Greater Cloverland, as in the West. 
Since records have beep kept, the 
least rainfall has been 20 inches; the 
heaviest, 42 inches a year. 

The grasses of the West, in many 
cases, are actually burned up the first 
of July and the fodder for the sheep 
is very thin and scant, resulting in 
poor nutrition for the lambs. 

Another thing to be considered, is 
that people ranching in the North 
Central States, provide for emergen- 
cies, while the westerners too often 
trust to Providence that there will be 
no emergencies, no need for winter 
shelter, late spring feeding for ewes 
and Jambs and good lambing sheds. 

As an instance of this—out of 5,200 
sheep wintered in Phillips, Wisconsin, 
last year, less than 1.4 per cent were 
lost from the cold. In the West, from 
10 to 15 and 20 per cent are frequently 
discounted by sudden blizzards. 

“Tt is a well known fact that the 
best stock are raised in the colder 
countries, and that they produce the 
most wool,” says Mr. Hagenbarth. 

“Sheep and cattle deterioriate in 
the warmer countries. That is why 
Texas and other southern states send 


of Immigration, is a. 


Land unfit for agricultural purposes may be profitably grazed with she 


= 
ind 


their young beef north to be 
ated and fattened.” 


Mr. George McKerrow of Peway 
Wisconsin, a prominent breeder o; 
ford and Hampshire sheep, gays: 

“Sheep in Northern Wisconsin 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan are 
dom bothered with stomach wo 
other parasites, which I think ig a, 
to the cool nights. i 


“The grasses and pastures o th 


invij 


th 
region are unsurpassed, and I belie. 
that it is one of the best cou 
the world, not excepting Sco 
England.” 


The United States consumes, und 
normal, not war conditions, 
where around 700 million pound 
wool annually. > 

We have imported an average o} 
million pounds for each of the pa 
four years. We produced 258 milli 
pounds in 1918, and our high ma) 
was 328 million in 1909, 

Thus, this country furnishes on 
about one-half of its wool consum- 
tion; and for each of the past | 
years, there has been a gradual 
cline. i 

Some confusion has existed in t) 
minds of growers in regard to pric, 
on wool. They have confused w 


is known as the clean, ors 
price, with the raw wool price, 


Every one appreciates that wo 
when washed, must shrink in : 
due to the dirt, chaff, and grea 
it, but only a few realize that 
shrinkage varies from 40 to 60 


Dp 

cent. 4 
This would mean that wool pv 
chased from the farmer at 45 ce 
by the time it has reached 
manufacturer, with freight and 
penses added, will be near 70: ce 
per pound. 
If it shrinks 50 per cent in Ww 
when washed, it immediately is ¢ 
ed in price to $1.50 plus the cost — 
soap, labor, heat, water. etc., necé 
sary for the washing of it. 


This is still subject to fu 
shrinkage on account of burrs, ¥ 
are later extracted. 


Wool in the grease, which broug. 
from 60 to 65 cents last year, 
bring between 40 and 50 cents 
year, and possibly lower, on a 
of the present large “war” q 
which will be available for th 
few months, and the new clip whicl 
coming on. 

Yet, even at 40 cents a pound, flo 
masters will find a big profit in | 
sheep. 

The 85 million dollars we 
Argentina and Australia belong 
pocket-book of the United State 

Besides, hundreds of thousa 
dollars worth of fertility would t 
ed to the country by grazing. 

Sheep are better than cattle 
investment. The returns from 
are two to one over cattle, on al 
Suitable for both. 

Sheep are more easily hat 
They furnish two crops,—to-wit, 
and meat. . 

The overhead for 1,500 sheep i 
much greater than for 1,000, an¢ 


n1 
i 


jistance during the lambing season. 
, sheep survey, taken from 20 


lvery man reports his flock in good 
spe, Sixteen men used pure bred 
as; four used grades. 

‘he average lamb crop was 98 per 
ait, (Note—The men using grade 
41 scrub rams averaged 18 per cent 
3 in their lamb crop.) 

The average weight of fleece was 


‘lover hay, pea straw, oat straw, 
its, and some grain were the feeds 
de. : . 

“he average winter feeding period 
is five months. One ton of hay will 
iry five sheep through the winter. 
}))pen shed was the best shelter. 

he average cost per head was 
The average profit per head, 
Vs $7.55. 

Although these figures were secur- 
from but 20 farms in Michigan, 
‘are a very fair average, for 
er Cloverland. 

heep raising is a safe investment 
e staple industry, under eflicient 
21 experienced management. 

Yo other kind of management 
suld be experimented with. 

tis a technical business and needs 
_gupervision of the trained young 
‘n now being sent out from our 
‘icultural colleges. 

‘o pay them, and pay them well, 
ll be less expensive than making 
veriments in a business one has 
{no experience with and does not 
Ylerstand. 

“housands of acres can be cleared 
‘burning, under careful conditions. 
i most important thing to 


net, 


‘Pp in mind is that the grazers who 
ae, and saw and believed, also 
ie to win their success in Clover- 
ed. 
/Ps no place for a lazy man. 
, sheep man will tell you that a suc- 
S of sheep raising runs about like 
t3; One-third in the breeding and 
)-thirds in the feeding. 
‘he forage on a large portion in 
Cverland is excellent. 
Vild grasses, with an abundant pro- 
tion of clover and timothy, abound, 
there is scarcely an acre of those 
\iged-off lands that has not been 
Uversed by lumber teams getting 
logs, bringing in supplies for the 
| and great stores of fodder dis- 
+g over the whole cut over re- 


\s 


The seeds of all these grasses car- 
ried through the districts have rooted 
and spread very extensively. 

There are sandy locations and 
swamps. The latter, however, afford 
luxuriant forage around the edges, 
though swamps should be avoided in 
selecting sheep pasture. 

Alfalfa is also successfully grown, 
every farmer having his “pet field.” 
There are two tracts as large as 60 
acres in the Upper Peninsula. 


Lambs can be raised on “Clover 
land” grass alone which, at five 
months will weigh at least 75 pounds 
in Chicago and bring the top of the 
market as “grain fed.” 


‘Mr. Mitchel Jamar, of the Patrick 
Woolen Mills of Duluth, says that, in 
an experiment they tried out in Min- 
nesota, their lambs weighed 90 
pounds each. 

Besides, to quote him: 

“Gathered from the experience of 
our Boys’ Sheep Club, where the boys 
were furnished the sheep, for which 
they were to pay, out of their sale 
of wool and ram lambs, our results 
are that the sale of wool has been 
more than sufficient to care for the 
upkeep of the flock, and that the ratio 
of profits has been the ratio of the 
lamb crop. 

“This, among 28 boys, who never 
saw a sheep before in their life, has 
resulted in exactly 100 per cent in- 
crease in the flocks and would have 
been larger, had the breed of sheep 
which was given to them been more 
carefully selected.” 

The fall pastures are of such high 
quality, that ewes go into winter quar- 
ters in the best condition, and three 
and one-half pounds per day of clover 
or pea straw hay, with some oat or 
wheat straw, will bring them through 
the winter in good condition. 

The stand of dead grass is not bad- 
ly leached out, over winter, but is 
almost as good as hay in the early 
spring. A certain proportion of grass, 
especially blue grass, stays green unl- 
der the snow all winter, making very 
early pastures exceptionally good. 

Anyone going into the grazing busi- 
ness in Cloverland can expect a sur- 
prising growth of pasture and a very 
increasing one after the lands have 
been pastured several years. 

The lands can either be seeded by 
the owner or self-seeded to blue grass 
and white clover, and really start- 
ling results will come. 

The grazer will find that he can 
raise large crops of peas for sale, and 
feed the pea straw to a flock, with al- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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common grade steers.cost $52.21 per head in So. St. Paul the latter part of 
March, 1918; were grazed in Cloverland til] the following November, 


and sold in Chicago for $93.48 average. 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


OR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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pees company paid, in cash, 

to Michigan and Wisconsin 
farmers who grew Sugar Beets 
for the 1918 season, the sum of 


I$425,000, 


> > > 


Menominee River Sugar Co. 
Geo. W. McCormick, Manager 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 
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What Happened to a Woman Who Wrote Story 


ORE than two years ago, in an 

idle ambitious hour, I wrote a 

little piece and sent it off to a 
farm paper that had a wide circula- 
tion. 


I told of the coming of our family 
to the Upper Peninsula from the heart 
of the corn belt in Central Illinois. 
How we lived in logging camps ’till 
our house was built, how the clover 
grows rank along the highways here 
and blossoms in profusion, how the 
wild flowers brighten every corner, 
the trilliam with its great white flow- 
er several inches across, the lady slip 
per, the scarlet lillies arrayed more 
georgeously than “Solomon in all his 
glory,’ the long stemmed violets, so 
profuse that handfuls can be gathered 
in a few moments, the orchids grow- 
ing deep in the woodland beside the 
streams, the water lillies circling the 
lakes, the yellow cowslips and the del- 
icate, fragrant arbutus which is Wis- 
consin’s state flower. 

I told of the ferns of many varities 
and so profuse that a Chicago florist 
would be bewildered and envious. 

I told of the wild red raspberry, to 
be gathered by the early settlers in 
quantities equal to a commission 
house merchant’s mid-season order, 
and that I had canned almost one hun- 
dred quarts of these delicious berries 
the first year I lived in Marinette 
county. 

I did not forget to tell of the black- 
berries that are gathered by the 
hundreds of gallons and shipped to the 
city markets, of blueberries that make 
pies that will melt in your mouth and 
insistantly call for more. And of the 
wild strawberries growing  every- 
where, of plums, of gooseberries and 
wild grapes. 

I told of the cattle that are being 
brought into this great dairy country 
and the cream that is being shipped 
to the creameries, and of the future 
out-look of this Cloverland which com- 
prises an area so vast that it covers, 
I think, about eighteen counties in 
Minnesota, fifteen counties in Wiscon- 
sin and ten counties in Michigan, 

When I had told my story, out of 
the fullness of my heart, I went on 
hoeing my cauliflower and tomatoes 
and other garden edibles and caring 
for my Rhode Island Red chickens in 
peace and contentment, little know 
ing what was about to befall me. 

And then one day the scales fell 
from my eyes—Three letters came in 
the mail. The next mail brought oth- 
ers and still others came till I had 
received three hundred and twenty- 
nine cards and letters from people 
who were anxious to know how homes 


We can offer you any size tract desirable. 


CLOVERLAND 


By MRS. LUCY LINDSAY FERGUSON of Marinette, Wis. 


were made in this country of cut- 
over land. 

At first I tried to answer each let- 
ter thinking I had started the in- 
quiries and it was “up to me” to see 
it through; but the clover took posses- 
sion of my garden, my jam pots were 
empty, my pen took to scratching and 
my ink needed replenishing. I was 
obliged to call a halt. 

Now I am going to ask the editor 


of Cloverland to help me out by print- 


ing some of the questions that have 
been asked me and the answers I 
gave them. And then I will ‘forever 
hereafter keep silence.” And those 
people who do not subscribe for this 
most excellent magazine are loosing 
the chance of a lifetime. 

These letters that have come to me 
were written from all over this broad 
land of ours. From Illinois, Indiania, 
Iowa, Maine, California, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Texas, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Idaho, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, New York, Oregon, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Alabama, W. 
Virginia, N. Carolina, Kentucky, 
nessee, Lousiana and Canada. 

I had no idea so many people had 
their eyes turned on this northland 
where homes can be had so cheap and 
the soil is so productive, the water so 
pure and cold and the climate so very 
delightful and healthgiving. 


Questions. 


Ques.—Where did you live before 
coming to Cedarville, Wisconsin? 

Ans.—In the spring of 1913 we 
moved here from McLean County, 
Illinois, where farm land is selling for 
from two hundred to four hundred 
dollars an acre. Where forty years 
ago Jand could be bought as cheaply 
as it can here. 


Ques.—Is the land there fiat or hil- 
ly and mountainous? 

Ans.—The land here is flat in some 
sections and rolling in others and the 
Soil is either a sandy loam or a clay 
loam, both very productive. 

Ques.—Does it get very cold there 
in winter? Tell me about the climate 
both summer and winter. 


Ans.—In winter the mercury some- 
times gets several degrees below zero 
for a day or two but it is so still and 
pleasant with the sunny crispness, 
that one does not feel the cold as 
it is felt back in Illinois. 

The snow fall is seldom over ten 
or twelve inches, And the air is very 
invigorating. 


where 


Ten- 


In summer the long sunny days 
make the ground warm and vegeta- 
tion grows very rapidly. 

There is no malaria or typhoid here. 
There are summer resorts near the 
lakes and streams in many places 
where weary brain workers come to 
recuperate in our climate where 
spruce, hemlock, balsam and fir cast 
their spicy oder on the breezes. Our 
climate is unsurpassed in almost 
every ere which makes for pleas- 
ure. 

Ques. eres the water have alkali 
in it? We want to live where there 
is good water. 

Ans.—The water here is pure, cold 
and clear as crystal. I have not heard 
of any alkali water in the upper coun- 
try. I think there is no better water 
in the world than there is here. 

Ques.—What kinds of fruit grow 
there? 


Ans.—There are many kinds of wild 
fruit here. Raspberries, blackber- 
ries, blueberries, strawberries, goose- 
berries, pin cherries, June berries, 
cranberries, grapes, plums and cur- 
rants. 

Where apples are planted they are 
very heavily loaded with fruit. The 
finest cherries in the world are raised 


here, In Michigan peaches are grown 
extensively. It is an excellent fruit 
country. 


Ques.—Can you raise garden truck 
there? 

Ans.—We raise almost all kinds of 
garden produce here, beans, peas, to- 
matoes, watermelons, muskmelons, 
beets, onions, peppers, radishes, let- 
tuce, carrots, rutabagas, turnips and 
cucumbers. 

Ques.—What kinds of money crops 
can one raise while the dairy herd 
is being built up and land cleared? 

Ans.—Potatoes are a good money 
crop. The potatoes raised here are 
of excellent quality and very heavy 
crops are grown. There are potato 
warehouses in almost every town, 

Sugar beets are extensively grown 
for market. It pays to raise sugar 
beets. The price is guaranteed and it 
is said to improve the land for the 
next crop raised on it. 

There is a beet sugar factory in 
Menominee, Michigan, to which the 
farmers here ship their beets. They 


use from 1,000 to 1,200 tons of beets 
per day in making fine granulated 
sugar. 

Many of our farmers realized ex- 
cellent profits on their land through 
their sugar beet crops last year. 


« We own Grazing Lands in the 


great open areas of Cloverland 


natural grass settings are found. 
Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton Wis. 


of Cloverland 


Cucumbers and cauliflower 4; 
raised on contract and there are pj 
ing plants in many of the town 
this county. 


crop as it grows wonderfull W 
here. q 

Ques.—Can other kinds of grass, 
be grown there? } 

Ans.—Yes, indeed! Timothy, 
sike, alfalfa, sweet clover, and 
grass all do well here. This is 
tainly a fine grass growing count r 

Ques.—What kinds of graing — 
you grow there? { 


soy beans, field peas, buckwhe) 
buckwheat makes the finest of bre¢ 
fast cakes. It is excellent fee¢ 
hens and the blossom furnishes h 
material for the bees. 


you have? 
Ans.—Ash, cedar, elm, poplar, 
walnut, butternut, pine, spruce, t 
rack, oak, maple, both hard an 
balsam, fir and bass wood. 


log houses? 

Ans.—There are some most | € 
lent people here living in log ho 
I have a friend who built a one 
a half story log house, 28x32 fe 
there were eight nice rooms pla 
and finished so that one would 
know it was built of logs if only t 


I lived in a log house myself, 

are very comfortable. : 
There are log schoolhouses, 

churches and log hotels. 

Your logs can be taken to a 
by saw mill and sawed into 1 
from which frame bulldiigs can 
erected, 

Ques.—Is there any game there yc 
My husband loves to hunt and fish 

Ans.—There are deer still to be hi 
We have neighbors who get a dé 
each season. There are bear, fi 
coon, muskrat and, rabbits and so 
other game here, and the cold, tra 
parent lakes and. streams have fish 
abundance. 

Ques.—What kind of people are te 
new settlers there? & 

Ans.—There is an excellent classif 
people coming in here and ma 
homes for themselves. They 
clearing land and building good 
and putting up silos. They are buil- 
ing up good dairy herds. They ¢ 
organizing churches, Christian I 
deavor societies, Sunday school 
farmer’s clubs. 

Ques.—What about markets — 
railroads? i“ 
Ans.—There are creameries — 
cheese factories all up and down 
net work of railroads in this yi 
the country. And you can sell 
your products by shipping south 
Milwaukee or Chicago, or no: 
the great iron and copper coun 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Largest Locomotive in 
(Continued from Page 18% 


tives you see that you ‘cannot 
identify one at first sight. f 
The location of Channing on 


Upper Peninsula may be liken 
the hub of a wheel, or better sti 


Houghton, Ontonagon, and Iron R 
termini at the finger tips, and 
Bay terminal at the wrist. It 
mored that the C., M. & St. P. 
make additions and enlargeme 


etc. 
Channing is quite a village, i 
four hotels, two large general : 


parlor, etce., and is the junction 
of the Escanaba & Lake Sw 
Railroad with the Chicago, Milwé 
& St. Paul. 


A 100-Ton 
Concrete 
- Silo will 


| @ 
do it 

{In no other way 
| can you so great- 
‘ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
| feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
so little cost. 
Many silos have paid 
for themselves in one 
} season. After that 
| they pay 100 per cent 
| profit yearly. 

Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
-ratproof, windproof, fire- 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
SOCIATION 


Offices at 


| 
| 
| 
i 


_— = 


Helena Parkersburg 

Indianapolis Pittsburgh __ 

Kansas City Salt Lake City 

Milwaukee Seattle 

Minneapolis St. Louis 

New York Washington 
rete for Permanence 


CLOVERLAND 


What Happened to a Wo- 
man Who Wrote Story 
of Cloverland 
(Continued from Page 40) 


and there are Menominee, Marinette, 
Green Bay and other cities needing 
our supplies. 

Ques.—Are there good schools? 

Ans.—There is a great deal of at- 
tention being paid to education in this 
upper country. The settler scarcely 
gets his home fire burning before ar- 
rangements are made for a_ school 
house and a teacher well trained or 
for a wagon to come after his chil- 
dren and convey them to a consolidat- 
ed high school in the nearest town. 

Ques.—Is it difficult to get the 
stumps pulled on this cut-over land? 

Ans.—The stumps have to be pulled 
and the value of the land is increased 
one hundred fold. Invest in a good 
stump puller and one can get rid of 
the stumps as he has time. In the 
meantime farm between the stumps. 
There is only one crop of stumps, and 
when that crop is harvested you have 
the stumps for fuel and the rich soil 
that grew the timber that has gone 
out to all parts of our land to build 
ships and homes for many homeless 
ones. If the stumps had not been 
here this land would long ago been 
settled and none left for you and me. 
And when the stumps are gone the 
crop will more than pay for the land. 

The land clearing stunt is not so 
bad after all when the home you are 
making is your very own. When IIli- 
nois was settled, there were Indians, 
malaria and rattle snakes to combat 
with, no markets and no railroads. 
Kansas had both drouth and grass. 
hoppers to contend with, and the red 
man was on the war path when Ken: 
tucky was settled. 

We have many advantages here. 
And there is only one crop of land. 
Can you miss this opportunity? 


Soy Beans for Sheep 


In feeding trials with sheep at the 
Wisconsin station, soy beans produc- 
ed larger gains for a given amount of 
feed and a heavier clip of wool. In 
one experiment two lots of ten lambs 
each were fed the same roughage. 
One lot received shelled corn and 
whole soy beans in equal proportions, 
while the other received the same 
quantities of shelled corn and whole 
oats. The average gain of each lamb 
during a period of twelve weeks was 
16.2 pounds when soy beans constitut- 
ed a part of the ration, and but 13.7 
pounds when oats were used. A pound 
of gain was produced on 6.11 pounds 
of grain and 7.11 pounds of roughage 
in the soy-bean ration, while 7.28 
pounds of grain and 8.62 pounds of 
roughage were required in the oats ra- 
tion. In another experiment the same 
rations were fed for twelve weeks to 
two lots of nine lambs each. The lot 
receiving the soy-bean ration gained 
119 pounds in weight and produced 
95.1 pounds of wool, as compared with 
71 pounds increase in weight and a 
production of 81.38 pounds of wool for 
the lot receiving the oats ration. The 
second lot also consumed more feed 
per pound of gain—American Sheep 
Breeder and Wool Grower. 


First Lieut. Wallace Daggett, now 
serving in France, is one of the two 
Gobegic county men to receive a com- 
mission. He served as a private in 
the Oshkosh (Wis.) company in the 
Spanish-American war, and left his re- 
tail lumber business in Bessemer to 
answer the first call for the officers’ 
training camp. 


A representative percentage of the 
membership of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce made a week’s tour 
of Northern Wisconsin in June to get 
in closer touch with the big livestock 
movement in that part of the state. 
After seeing, they all pronounced it a 
winner. 


Become a Trained/Nurse 


and receive pay while you are in‘the training'’school 


St. Joseph's 
Hospital 


Michigan 


Menominee, 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work. This 
Training School is non-sectarian, Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. 


for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 
dress, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 


St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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CLOVERLAND= 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 


Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 
Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


Escanaba National 
Bank 


Escanaba, Michigan 
Assets Over $1,000,000.00 


Bank with an institution whose di- 
rectors and officers are actively in- 
terested in Cloverland. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 
derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 
E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 
Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres. ; 
F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
ier; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. G. 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. 
Bronson. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over. $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and ‘under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. 
mail with us. 


You can bank by 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capital $200,000 
DULDIUS biecntak bir + ss sissies $200,000 
Undivided Earnings $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; B. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; S. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J, Hudson, E. S. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 


12,000 Boys and Girls in Gogebic 
County Clubs 


C. E. GUNDERSON 
G aetse COUNTY is rapidly com- | 


By 


ing to the front in boys’ and girls’ 

club work. Previous to the sum- 
mer of 1918 no well organized and 
supervised club work had been cCar- 
ried on in the county outside of Wake- 
field where Supt. J. F. Reed of the 
schools had foreseen the advantages 
of organizing the boys and girls for 
gardening under the supervision of 
Scott D. Hinds of M. A. C. 

With our country at war came 
President Wilson’s appeal to the 
boys and girls everywhere fo assist 
in increasing the production of food, 
so in the spring of 1918 garden super- 


visions were secured for Wakefield, 


Bessemer, Ironwood, and Erwin Town- 
ships who organized clubs through out 
all the schools in accordance with di- 
rections from the state club leaders. 

Instruction was given in the pre- 
paration of the soil, the selection of 
seeds, planting, caring for the _ gar- 
dens, etc. Hach club had its presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer and meetings were held a 
regular intervals. 5 

The training received by the boys 
and girls in the matter of conducting 
public meetings was alone worth a 
great deal to them as has been evi- 
denced when time came for the reor- 
ganization of these clubs. All evidenc- 
ed great interest in the work and 
the great majority served loyally and 
completed the projects engaged in. 

Each club member was required to 
keep a record throughout the summer 
of his or her garden and at the close 
of the season make a report and write 
a story of achievement. This is a 
lesson in book-keeping or economics 
which is of great practical benefit to 
the average boy and girl. When 
these reports were completed and sent 
in to R. N. Kebler, Dist. Club Leader 
U. P. at Marquette, and later to R. 
A. Turner, State Club Leader, East 
Lansing, Michigan, it was found that 
the 900 boys and girls engaged in club 
work had raised $11,000 worth of gar- 
den produce—this is a conservative 
estimate based on figures in perfect 
reports. 

Get together meetings and picnics 
were held throughout the summer 
months, and in the fall a large ex- 
hibit was held at the Gogebic county 
fair. The boys and girls have been 
greatly encouraged by prizes given 
them by local merchants and banks, 


Greater Wealth Than Mines of Gold in Cloverla 


(Continued from Page 39) 


most the same efficiency as clover 
hay. 

It is generally the plan to rotate 
the crop with clover for three years, 
peas for one year and winter wheat 


following. 
Seeding Winter wheat in the 
Spring, to clover, gives two cash 


crops and leaves a valuable fodder. 

The Cloverland grazer has found 
that he can “finish” his lambs for the 
block without a single pound of grain. 

Feeding continues while snow coy- 
ers the ground, for sheep will not’ 
eat dry fodder when they can _ get. 
green grass. j 

One cannot blame them for this, be- 
cause the green grass in Cloverland 
is of a most nutritious nature. 

The average feeding season is from 
about December 10 to April 10, or four 
months. 

It may run longer, if the pasture, 
into which the sheep are to be turned 
in the Spring, was cropped too close 
in the Fall. 

Occasionally snow 
ground by December 1. 

The pasture season in the Spring 
is more uniform, starting on April 
10 as a very close average. 

If proper sheds, wind tight on three 
sides, are provided, the grower can 
expect sheep to go through the Win- 
ter on hay and roughage alone. 


covers the 


“@ctober 4th, and the last on May 


claims by offering a million acer 


and especially by the splendid ay 
priation made for this work by 
County Fair association. : 


To Miss Effie May Carp, then | 
Demonstration Agent in 
county is largely due the credit 
the establishment of club work 
among the boys and girls. Ha 
hand with gardening went sewin; 
canning among the girls. 


When fall came the board 


tent of Gogebic. 


Thirty-five clubs have been 
nized in Watersmeet, Mar 
Wakefield, Verona, Wico, Ram 
Bessemer, Erwin and Ironwood w 
a total enrollment of 1200 boys 
girls, who have now taken up two 
jects: gardening and poultry. — 


Some have also taken up the 
project. During the winter th 
cock test Was demonstrated thro 
out the rural schools. Many 
proficient in making the test 
has led to the weighing and te 
of milk on several farms, and as 1 
is primarily a dairying section, i 
an important move. The county ¢ 
leader is endeavoring to make 
school the Central testing static 
each community, thus facilita 
making of the test,eliminating tk 
pense of a tester on each small 
and giving the boys and girls 
practical experience of making 
test under proper supervision. ] 
tying was also demonstrated, an 
work in general as carried on 
other states was demonstrated | 
the use of a Victor ae j 


Club songs and club games , 
dulged at the meetings, all tendiz 
toward a fulfillment of the 4-H Ch 
program: the development of* fa 
Head, Heart, Hand and Health. 


The splendid co-operation of sup’ 
intendents, teachers, and boards f£ 
education and the eagerness Wi 
which the boys and girls engage 1 
club work point to even better - 
sults in 1919. 

Occasioned visits from state stf 
workers, giving advice and sugg)- 
tions for the successful conduet f 
the work are very helpful and i- 
couraging. May many more counts 
in the U. P. soon fall in line for 
ganized club work. 


n 


He will also find that the late Fl 
is ideal for sheep, because pastu's 
at that time are the best in the ye’, 
even after heavy frosts. 7 

He will be pleased to note that vé 
little cold, sleety or rainy weatt) 
comes in the Spring, and practic 
none during the Winter. 

Long Summers and u 
with plenty of moisture, make pai 
ing seasons long and favorable 


Grass grows green in Summer ai 
continues to furnish rich grazing ut! 
the snow falls—often later, — | 

There is longer pasturage in Gr 
er Cloverland than in the central 
dle states. 

There are two hours more sur 
per day than in Northern Iowa 
growing season without frost frorz 
to 14 days longer than in that 

The average first killing frost 


Two crops of clover and thr 
alfalfa are raised each season. 
Greater Cloverland backs 


free grazing to westerners this } 


Cloverland farmers are le 
that the big profit comes from I 
livestock on the farm. : 
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/id pick up between knocks, and it 
ny be’ said here that his education 
+n the point of erudition would 
‘me many college graduates, for 
sis a close reader of the Chicago 
jly newspapers, books and maga- 
3, and knows what is going on in 
world outside of the boundaries 
sheep ranch. 

nd he certainly knows sheep. To 
,ch him ‘turn tail’ is a feat of in- 
1se interest, and one can not but 
»p admire the wonderful control one 
+4 may acquire over a herd of 2,700 
sep. He gives a peculiar, short, 
srp whistle. The sheep stop nip- 
-g the grass, raise their heads, and 
<ad motionless for a moment. He 
yyes one arm, and the next instant 
,ea of wool is bounding over in the 
action he wants the sheep to go, 


CLOVERLAND 


ne Western Sheep Herder Tells His Story of Cloverland 


(Continued from Page 6) 


crowding, bleeting, scrambling to 
obey. An imported shepherd dog 
from Australia crouches close to his 
master’s heels, watching with alert 
eye the motion of the arm and then 
the sheep, waiting for the signal to 
assist in ‘turn tail’. The dog is an- 
xious to spring forward and can 
scarcely hold himself until the mas- 
ter says “down.” The alertness of 
the animal vanishes and he sits back 
in repose on his haunches awaiting 
orders. 


In a few minutes the sheep that had 
been split into bands of several hun- 
dred each are in a solid bunch, all 
headed the same way, and again grad- 
ually dispersing over the grass, con- 
tendedly nipping away, and “wagging 
their tails behind them.” 


on the way to the Leathers-Thompson ranch 


. 


janted clover which formed a solid 
‘it on either side of the road, the 
+h pasture seemed to silently beck- 
to the starving herds on the West- 
(1. ranges, and I, too, thought it was 
«hame to see all this live stock food 
ing to waste while hundreds of 
ousands of sheep and cattle go 
mgry. 

"There they are,” said A. C. Wells, 
inting off to the right of the road, 
ae a bunch of cattle was knee deep 


of 


iclover, “the cattle we bought about 
jo months ago.” 
(Have they gained any?” he asked 
| Mr Hollenbeck, the superintendent 
| the company who bought the cat- 
| 
| Se “but look how they are 
Wing. They have gained at least 
_) pounds.” 
We all agreed that they would 
igh 750 pounds. They weighed 600 
unds when purchased. These cat- 
| will be marketed this fall and at 
at time should weigh 1,200 off grass. 


/» Wells said he would undoubtedly 
3d them some grain before they 


| 


“Well, they are not fat,’ replied Mr. 


\M r. Wells shipped in the first bunch 
ttle to graze on the cut-over lands 
verland about 12 years ago. So 


cattle grazing business, as well as 
umbering. He used to bring the 
s in early in the spring and let 
graze around the logging camps 
along the logging roads during 
mmer. In the fall they would 
d and fat, and afforded a splen- 
upply of fresh beef for the log- 
amps during the winter. 

isked Mr. Wells if he and his 
ny proposed to develop a big, 
nent ranch, 

his is to demonstrate what Clov- 
grasses will do,’ he replied. 
are many cattle and sheep 
f the West who need just such 
®s as we have here. I found out 
these grasses would do years 


| 

We passed through miles of cut-over land covered with clover like this 
| » 

| 


| W. Wells Demonstrates What Cloverland Grasses Do 


| a (Continued from Page 10) 


ago, and I am convinced that Clover- 
land is destined to become one of 
America’s greatest live stock sections, 
but-we are too busy with our other 
interests to take on a portion of this 
new industry. We will help others. 
We first want to show that grazing 
here is practical and profitable, and 
then let the stockmen come and de- 
velop the stock raising enterprise of 
this country. We have large acreages 
of these cut-over lands which will 
make the best of farming and pasture 
lands when utilized.” 


When you read of the big industries 
and activities in which Mr Wells, his 
sons and associates are interested you 
will realize that they have all they 
can take care of without going into 
the live stock business. Mr. Wells 
is president of the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Company, Girard Lumber Com- 
pany, Menominee River Sugar Com- 
pany, the Northern Hardware & Sup- 
ply Company, Menominee Motor 
Truck Company, and the lLumber- 
men’s National Bank of Menominee, 
besides being interested in many oth- 
er enterprises too numerous to men- 
tion. He is merely demonstrating the 
value of grazing in Cloverland, and 
his demonstration also will bring him 
in good profit. 

The accompanying picture will give 
you an idea of the character of the 
land his cattle are grazing. The land 
was never seeded except as the seed 
gradually spread itself from the log- 
ging roads and camps, Burn it off, 
seed and pasture it a few years, and 
there is no pasture in America that 
will carry more live stock and put on 
more rapid gains. 

I travel over Greater Cloverland 
day after day, and I wish that more 
local people would take an interest 
in it like Mr. Wells. There is no bet- 
ter country for stock, but we must 
show the stockmen of the west that 
we have all that we claim. They are 
strangers. After this big demonstra- 
tion Mr. Wells will be able to arrange 
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J.W. Wells and his grandson standing in a self-seeded patch of clover and 


1 
& 


timothy on their lands in Florence County, Wisconsin 


the leasing and selling of his land to 
the right kind of live stock men, and 
others might do likewise by following 
the policy laid down by this veteran 
business man. 


When the time comes to write a 
history of Cloverland many pages will 
be filled with the doings and success 
ee eee biggest little man in Clover- 
and.” 


Iowa Man Opens Two Large Dairy Farms 


Hart G. Smith, a progressive young 
man of Marshalltown, Iowa, has open- 
ed two big dairy farm projects in Clov- 
erland this year. He first purchased 
1,300 acres of land in Menominee coun- 
ty, Michigan, built a model dairy barn 
and other buildings, installed a milk- 
ing machine for sixty cows, brought in 
stock, and actually started dairying at 
once. The prospects were so bright 
that last month Mr. Smith purchased 
a 465-acre tract in Florence county, 
Wisconsin, and now has a crew of men 
at work clearing. He will later erect 
buildings and launch another dairy 
farm, which will be independent of his 
Menominee county enterprise. 

Mr. Smith is stocking his dairy 
farms with good grade cows, and pro- 
poses to breed up with pure-bred, reg- 


istered sires, and will help the pure- 
bred campaign along with registered 
heifers added to the herds from time 
to time. 


American manufacturers used 11,- 
000,000 pounds more wool during April 
than in March, 1919, an increase of 32 
per cent. The total amount used was 
81,000,000 pounds, grease equivalent, 
as compared with 70,000,000 pounds, 
grease equivalent, in April, 1918. 


Fred D. Sherman, commissioner of 
immigration for Minnesota, is succes- 
fully launching a “Sheep on Every 
Farm” movement. 


The big “White Face” steer is no 
longer a stranger in Cloverland. 
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The Domain of 
Cloverland 


in the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


and 


Northern Part of the Lower Peninsula 


is open to the homeseeker, the settler, the western 
grazer. Its wonderful agricultural resources; the rich 
pastures in the great areas of cut-over lands, the many 
streams of pure water, the hundreds of spring and 
brook-fed lakes, the fertile soil that is untouched by 
the plow, all beckon to the man with ambition, en- 


ergy, and determination to succeed. 


Equally inviting to tourists and pleasure seekers 
are the shaded macadam highways through stretches 
of virgin forest; the resorts that abound on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
and deep in the woods on crystal inland waters; the 
camping out places that hold the enchantment of the 
wilds without leaving civilization; the fishing streams 
that abound in trout, and the lakes with their wealth 
of black-bass and pike; the great iron and copper min- 
ing regions. 


Include Cloverland in your plans for seeking new 
fields for industry and a home. 


Include Cloverland in your itinerary of travel this 
summer. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 
WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, 
Michigan. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


University of 
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CLOVERLAND 


Clear Interpretation of the Term“Greater Clover a 
(Continued from Page 5) 


In this connection it is also inter- 
esting to note the character of the 
social construction of the settlers. If 
a cross section of an ordinary settle- 
ment could be made, it would be found 
that probably half a dozen national 
origins can be found thereon. It is 
not unusual to discover in a rural 
schools as many as a dozen names indi- 
cating as many foreign nationalities, 
in addition to the usual percentage of 
old down east American names. This 
does not mean that foreign languages 
prevail, but merely that the popula- 
tion is drawn from many sources—is 
of mixed origin, all American, but no 
one element predominating. To those 
conversant with the social organiza- 
tion in the Northwest, it is well known 
that this condition is the most desir: 
able and makes far better American- 
ism and social success. Today, it is 
considered wise that thought be given 
to the subject of entertainment, and 
amusement for the young people. Well 
directed and controlled places of 
amusement make for better citizen- 
ship and for more contented young 
people on the farms. The immediate 
proximity of the large Range towns 
and Duluth afford the very best en- 
tertainment possible. These towns are 
easily reached by rail or automobile 
in a short time and what the local 
trading point or village fails to af- 
ford can be easily secured within a 
few miles ride. As compared with 
many, much heralded territories in the 
states, this nearness to social oppor- 
tunities cannot be too much empha- 
sized. 


There are certain places in one of 
the northeastern states where a far- 
mer can dig his own coal out of the 
hillside on his own farm. This is ad- 
mitted to be a great convenience, 
though it is limited to a comparatively 
small area. In northeastern Minneso- 
ta it is similarly possible for the set- 
tler to secure not only his fuel, but 
his building material on his own quar- 
ter section. The ruthless axe and saw 
of the early lumberjack left enough 
of the smaller timber and dead and 
down stuff to supply the ordinary 
needs of any farm home. Small por- 
table mills cut this secondary timber 
into material which experience has 
taught is quite as useful and valuable 
for practicable purposes as the ordin- 
ary lumber yard western stuff. More 
than one settler in Northeastern Min- 
nesota has added an artistic touch to 
his building activities and has erected 
a collection of bungalow buildings on 
his farmstead, which upon inspection 
became the envy of the city resident.’ 


This northeastern latitude is the na- 
tural home of the Irish tuber and as 
against other potato sections in the 
northwest, this Cloverland region has 
held high place in potato exhibits and 
competition. In fact it invites compar- 
ison along the lines indicated. Mar- 
keting of the stock is easy of accom- 
plishment. Co-operative potato organ- 
izations, as well as private dealers 
handle the crop satisfactorily. 

This season marks the accomplish- 
ment of a new stock development in 
northern and northeastern Minnesota. 
For several years western stockmen 
have been bringing in sheep for sum- 
mer feedings, securing a transit feed- 
ing rate thereon. But the dry condi- 
tions of the range country during 1919 
have given an impetus to this move- 
ment to the extent that scores of 


A beautiful_sunset inCloverland 
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thousands of animals are either g 
pastures of Cloverland today * h 
moving thitherward. In some Cie 
owners of large tracts of cut 
lands, have made contract; 
sheepmen, whereby they agree 
ture the same lands for a 
years. Details as to fencing, 
sheds, and renumeration for gg mn 
easily worked out. In addition 
sheep,.cattle are being handled in 1 
ilar fashion. Just what this me 
the settler, and land owner ij 
diately apparent. The settler 
familiar with the sheep industry 
secure employment if need be on 
tracts, can obtain breeding ste ck 
himself by personal selection, can 4) 
his clover hay for winter feeding }; 
can even secure some stock for r 
turage on his own quarter. Th ro 
er of large tracts of this ¢ : 
land has the great benefit of slp 
grazing, which is well known, e3: 
minates all small brush growth, clen 
the soil of trash and adds a pe 
valuable fertilizer to the soil. 
probable that the indirect bene: 
northeastern Minnesota will exca 
those directly discernible. For y 
stance, no western stockman can } 
to recognize the tremendous food 4 
ues of Cloverland and he will ultim‘e 
ly, if not now, secure posses Or 0) 
some of these lands for perma: n 
use. The owner of a small bunelilo: 
fifty cattle or a band of five In 
sheep could well afford to own 
ter section of this land for finish: 
purposes. All lands grazed by stsz 
soon become filled with clover. * 
can be hastened by scattering the sad 
broadcast by hand and the tramp 
by the hoof of the animal Deion 
the remainder of the process. 
1919 stock movement promises sth 
development that it may become a 
guestion of securing ample lands, it 
that feature will care for itse: in 
the future. To assist in this 1 
ment, the Department of Imméfien 
and the recently organized de 
ment of Agriculture,of the s of 
Minnesota are co- operating with 
ested individuals in ting th 
stock movement. It is believed a 
the attention which will be direc 
the head of the lakes by this action | 
mean the addition of many permaznt 
and satisfied home owners. 
In closing, it might be added iat 
jabor conditions in this section r’e 
ly create embarrassment on the fats. 
The large surplus labor which orn- 
arily is found about the Range and ae 
head of the lakes, supplies all - nels 
of the busy season on the farms of 1¢ 
Cloverland. This is not a small im 
of interest in considering the attic- 


there is no question but time 
classify all sections of the North 
and when that date arrives, Cc 


ers northward. 


Bankers in the South are now ex 
iting a pen or two of sheep in 
bies of their banks to induce fa: 
to place sheep on the farm. 
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Barley vs. Corn for Fattening Self-Fed Pigs 


CLOVERLAND 


wley for Fattening Pigs—Experts Compare It WithCorn 
(Continued from Page 8) 


— 
§ 
s 
= 
Average Ration £ 
is] 
bn 
ou 
ay 
corn, self-fed, 7.5 lbs. 
nkage, self-fed, 0.72 Ibs. .......- 45 
parley, self-fed, 7.7 lbs. 
kage, self-fed, 0.54 lb. .....-.. 49.5 


h lots of pigs made unusually 
rains, the gains of the pigs self- 
n ground barley and tankage be- 


ed corn and tankage. 
n-fed pigs required 350 Ibs. of 
d 34 lbs. tankage for 100 lbs. 
the barley-fed pigs required 395 
und barley and 28 lbs. tankage 
her words, 45 lbs. more barley 
Ibs. less tankage. 

Jey is considerably richer in 
‘protein than corn, containing 
is. digestible crude protein per 
, while corn contains but 7.5 
Therefore, theoretically less of 
otein-rich. tankage should be 
d to balance or supplement bar- 
operly than is needed with corn, 
rley-fed pigs seemed to recog- 
gs fact to some extent in eat- 
s tankage. ; 

grain at the “farm” prices, the 
st of 100 Ibs. gain was only 
ith barley, while it was $9.92 
. Taking the average Milwau- 
ices the feed cost was $9.50 
Tbs. gain on barley and $10.55 
n—a decided.showing in favor 
ley with feeds at present prices. 
turn per pig over cost of feed 
8.45 for the barley-fed pigs and 
for the cornfed pigs, again 
ly in favor of barley at the 
it feed prices. 7 
th shelled corn at the “farm” 
f $1.28, ground barley was ac- 
, worth $1.02 per bushel, or $.13 
per bushel than the average 
price during the trial. On this 
whole barley was worth $.97 
ushel compared with shelled corn 
28 per bushel. 


FEED FOR 100 FEED COST OF 100 


> 

z LBS. GAIN, LBS. GAIN 

= a“? 2 

§ 5 5 are 

o ° y soli ae 

g i “4 dis aes 

iF ; 3 = 

3 2 ia 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 

2.14 350 34 $9.92 $10.55 
1.95 395 28 8.83 9.50 

In comparing the actual feeding 
value of grains, we should measure 


their relative value not on the bushel 
basis but on the basis of 100 lbs, In 
this trial ground barley was worth 
7.4 per cent less than shelled corn. 
This weuld make the value of barley 
before grinding 11.7 per cent less than 
shelled corn. 

In this and the other comparisons, 
the results have been computed to the 
time when each lot reached the handy 
market weight of 225 lbs., except in 
those unfortunate lots which have not 
yet reached this weight. This is done 
because the amount of feed required 
for 100 lbs. gain increases consider- 
ably after pigs reach 200 Ibs. Where 
results are not given on this basis, 
put are given for the same number of 
days for each lot, the best gaining 
lots are handicapped unjustly. Even- 
tually alJ lots will be fed until they 
reach 250 lbs. and the results figured 
on this weight for final publication 
in bulletin form. 

Methods of Feeding and Preparing 
Barley. 

With the popularity of the self- 
feeding scheme. the question natural- 
ly arises “Ts. it best to hand-feed 
ground barley or to selfifeed it?” Oth- 
er important problems are “Does it 
pay to soak ground barley for pigs” 
and “How does soaked whole barley, 
an easy means of preparing barley, 
compare with ground barley?” It has 
commonly been advised that barley be 
ground or rolled for swine, but we 
lack definite information on these 
particular points. To study these 
questions the four lots shown in the 
following table were fed in this trial: 


Methods of Feeding and Preparing Barley Compared 


~ 
§ 
Ss 
§ 
Ayerage Ration = 
we 
i} 
oo 
SS 
barley, dry, s.-f., 7.7 lbs. 
kage, s.-f., 0.54 Ib. ...,.-+-+-++- 49.5 
barley, dry, h.-f., 7.4 lbs. 
icaee,.9.-1., 0.39 Ib. ......-+---- 53 
14 rr, barley, soaked, h.-f., 7.4 Ibs. 
ease, h.-f:; 0.37 Ib. ...----20 49 
. barley, soaked, h.-f., 6.6 Ibs. 
Pankage, h.-f., 0.37 lb. .....--+--++- ? 


t Il, self-fed ground barley and 
e gained 0.14 Ibs. more on the 


he same feeds. The self-fed pigs 
li their choice in determ‘ning what 
jortions of barley and tankage to 
md ate 93.5 per cent barley and 
er cent tankage. We decided at 
ginning of the trial that 5 per 
lankage was plenty to balance 
-and accordingly fed Lot III a 
Te of 95 per cent barley and 5 
nt tankage. 
hand-fed pies required 14 Ibs. 
ey for 100 lbs. gain, but 6 
ankage. As tankage costs 5.5 
nd and barley less than 2 cents 
md (“farm” prices), the cost of 
as $.09 cheaper with the hand- 
gs (“farm” prices for grain). 
paring Lots III and IV, we find 
this trial soaking ground bar-, 
d. We will need to repeat this 
efore arriving at definite con- 
§ as the difference is not larze. 
ering the number of pigs per 


= 


id 


FEED COST OF 100 
LB 


i FEED FOR 100 
3 BS. GAIN S. GAIN 
S Ee b=} 

= : : el - 
2 : S 
=. : i 8 

5 H = 8 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 

1.95 395 28 $8.83 $9.50 
1.81 409 22 8.74 9.44 
1.97 377 19 8.00 8.64 
1.13 582 33 12.02 13.01 


e per day than Lot ITI, hand- | 


The results with Lot V show de- 
cidedly that soaked whole barley is a 
poor feed for p‘gs compared with 
ground barley. These pics actually 
required 42 per cent more barlev and 
50 per cent more tankage than Lot 
II, fed dry ground barley. The cost 
of gain was increased in a corres- 
ponding manner. 


Supplements for Barley Compared. 


For many years we have known that 
an animal needs a certain amount of 
protein in its fee? for normal zrowth, 
fattening, milk production. or even for 


the mere maintenance of life. Only 
in recent years, however, have we 
found that not only is a _ certain 


amount of protein needed but also 
that the protein must be of the right 
kind or quality. Proteins are made up 
of at least 18 different “building 
stones”,which the chemist calls ami- 
no acids. Pigs or other animals can 
manufacture only a single one of these 
amino acids from other compounds in 
their feed. But to make muscle and 


other protein parts of the body, they 
have absolutely got to have every 
single one. Therefore, the proteins in 
the feed must contain a sufficient sup 
ply of the various amino acids. 
Unfortunately, the proteins of the 
cereal grains are unbalanced or “lop- 
sided” in composition for making pig 
meat or other meat in the animal. 
That is, they do not contain enough 
of some amino acids and more than 
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needed of others. In other words, the 
proportion is not suitable for rapid 
gains. We must today recognize this 
fact in addition to the well-known fact 
that the amount of protein in the cer- 
eals is too low for rapid-growth. 

We have therefore fed the 6 lots 
shown in the following table to find 
whether tankage, wheat middlings, 
linseed meal, skim milk, or whey sup- 
plements barley best. 


Barley All Ground and Self-Fed. 


Supplements to Barley Compared. 


FEED FOR 100 FEED COST OF 100 


a = LBS. GAIN LBS. GAIN 
s z ry qj nay ze 
e “ z 2 = ES 
Average Ration S = . 3 : = : is 
i) = - a ie Fe 
bo : = =z 
2 S i H ee 
LOT II— Lb 
Barley, 7.7 Ibs. ; ae me 
PPA Leis eates O04 1D. ste cee cine 49.5 1.95 2 
Or ete 395 8 $8.83 $9.50 
Madlins a vi 0.76 Ib 
idlings, s.-f., 0.7 Ry ace sis here. aus, ? 1.27 439 : 
LOT VIL~ 60 9.44 10.18 
ss reopee 5.5 ne are 
Linseed meal s.-f., 0. i) | eA ie aoe] 2 1.22 452 4 
ie 5 36 9.57 10.34 
Barley, 7.2 lbs. 
Sighort seal, Wel ricy Oy ay ee lol: Fe meeIneperS 46 2.10 345 366 8.72 9.31 
LOT — 
Barley, 8.4 lbs. 
Witenyetinatey LOLO LDS. wie eee sense 38 2.53 331 629 8.14 8.70 
LOT X— 
Barley, 7.4 lbs. 
Whey, h.-f., 15.4 lbs. ; 664 whey 
Linseed meal, h.-f.,. 0.17 Ib. ......... 41.5 2.33 3.16 7 oil 8.21 8.75 
meal 


Comparing Lot II, self-fed barley 
and tankage, with Lot VI, self-fed bar 
ley and standard wheat middlings, we 
find that when barley was supplement- 
ed with middlings the pigs gained only 
1.27 lbs. daily on the average, but that 
on barley and tankage they gained 
1.95 lbs. Apparently, therefore, mid- 
dlings is not nearly as efficient a sup- 
plement. to barley as is tankage. The 
middlings-fed pigs yesterday averaged 
only 207 lbs., while Lot II averaged 
about 250 lbs. Even up to 207 Ibs. the 
middlings-fed pigs required more feed 
for 100 lbs. gain than the tankage-fed 
pigs did to a weight for 100 lbs. Hence 
the cost of feed for 100 lbs. gain was 
$.61 more than with the tankage-fed 
lot. The difference will be even more 
marked when Lot VI reaches 220 Ibs. 

Lot VII, fed barley and linseed meal 
tells the same sort of story. The re- 
sults with these two lots are of the 
utmost importance in this state where 
middlings and linseed meal are the 
most commonly purchased supple- 
ments used to balance grain for pig 
feeding. 

Coming to Lot VIII, fed barley and 
skim milk, we have a different sort 
of story. Here the pigs averaged 2.10 
lbs. gain a day, compared with 1.95 
lbs. on barley and tankage. Skim 
milk, fed at the rate of only about 1 
lb. skim milk for each pound of bar- 
ley, was therefore a more efficient 
supplement than tankage in produc- 
inz rapid gains. With skim milk fig- 
ured at half the price of a bushel of 
corn (“farm” price) the cost of gains 
was just about the same with skim 
milk and tankage. 

Whey contains but 0.8 lb. protein 
per 100 lbs. and is surely not a pro- 
tein-rich feed. However, some work 
of Osborne and Mendel at Yaye with 
rats has shown that milk albumin, 
practically the only protein in whey, is 
a very efficient protein for balancing 
the cereals. We therefore fed Lot 
IX only barley and whey to see if this 
small amount of protein might be so 
good in quality that it would supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the barley 
protein. 

To our delight it “did the trick” and 
this lot gained on the average 2.53 
Ibs. per day. more than anv other lot. 
The feed required for 100 lbs. gain 
was also low, making the cost of feed 
for 100 lbs. gain only $8.14 (barley at 
“farm” price, and whey at 1-4 the 
price of a bushel of corn). Instead of 
being worth only $.32 per cwt., whey 


- was actually worth $.43 per cwt. com- 


pared with tankage at $110.00 per 
ton. Compared with wheat middlings 
at $44.00 per ton, it was worth $.53 
per cwt. This whey was nearly all 
skimmed whey. Unskimmed whey 
would have a somewhat higher value. 

As we were afraid the quantity of 


protein in whey was too small to bal- 
ance barley, in Lot X we used a small 
amount of linseed meal in addition to 
whey to increase the amount of pro- 
tein. This addition, however, did not 
increase the gains or still further 
cheapen the cost. 

Apparently, therefore, pigs may be 
finished with rapid and economical 
gains on only barley and whey, a fact 
of prime importance to the cheese dis- 
tricts of this and other states. Wheth- 
er this will provide enough protein 
for young pigs is a question for fur- 
ther study. 

Two other lots have been fed ground 
barley and linseed meal, plus either 
ground rock phosphate or ground 
limestone, to find whether the addition 
of these mineral supplements would 
help the efficiency of the barley-oil 
meal ration. We are trying this out 
because both barley and oil meal are 
low in lime. The results, however, of 
this one trial are not conclusive 
enough to warrant discussion at this 
time. 


Sheep Growers 

for Michigan 
We own large tracts of Mich- 
igan’s most desirable sheep raising 
land, at very low prices. Water 
and forage in abundance. On 


railroad—few hours from Chicago 
—Detroit markets. 


For full particulars, write 


OTSEGO LAND CO. 


1725 Dime Bank Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 


Sheep and Goats 


for feeding and 
breeding, direct 
from the range. 


Write to 


WHITE 


The Sheep Man 


Cogswell, North Dakota 
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N Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we have 

supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 
exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


BIG“O" DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you. can easily and quickly proportion | 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 

This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the same 
time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany assress Chicago,U.S.A.._ 


1,000,000 ACRES 


Available for Grazing Now 


Tracts of 1,000 acres up in solid 
blocks, with good stands of clover 
and blue grass and plenty of pure, 
fresh water. 


We can take care of all require- 
ments of Western Grazers and 
settlers. Prices $10 to $20 an acre 
for this land which will make real 
farms. Easy terms. 


For further information, address 


DANIEL REID, 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 


CLOVERLAND 


| his stock in Iowa and will feature 


| he obtains a desirable location. 


July, 1 

’ 
| 
4 
5 
f 


From Iowa in One-Horse Surrey 


G. W. Bowers and family as they arrived in Menominee, Mich., from Newton, 


Mr. Bowers said the trip to Clea 
land was made overland becauseb 
and his family wanted to see the ej 
try, and they would travel just aly 
as fast as their household goods w 
go by freight. They were on the a 
three weeks, and all enjoyed the iy 
no mishaps or sickness marring h 
journey. And the horse, unbroke'a 
the start, came through in fine ghie 

i 


G. W. Bowers, with his wife and four 
children, drove all the way from New- 
ton, Iowa, to Menominee, Mich., in a 
one-horse surrey to find a home in 
Cloverland. Mr. Bowers is a practical 
farmer and, like the average Iowa 
farmer, uses livestock. He sold all of 


Duroc-Jersey hogs on his farm when 


HY 


* Tie 
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ISTRIES scion 


Multiplied Man-Power — 


How to get the Nation’s rough, hard work 
done is becoming a problem of ever increasing 
perplexity. This is especially true of farm work. 4 


Thousands of foreigners are returning to their native 
lands now the war is over. These men and the sons of _ 
farmers have been our chief dependence for farm labor. 
"Tis said 60% of the military strength sent against Ger- 
many was recruited from the farms. While in the service 
many were killed, incapacitated, or had a taste of the + 
bright lights of city life and decline to return to the farms. 


4 
How is this man power to be replaced? i 


By modern machinery, modern methods and devices e| 
designed to multiply man-power. 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


is one of the devices with which the farmer should familiar- 
ize himself. It clears the fields, straightens the crooked FF 
brooks, etc. and makes possible the use of tractors, riding | 
cultivators, sulky plows, etc. It saves labor and time in _ a 
dozens of other kinds of farm work. Farmers that know | 
are buying and using millions of pounds of it annually. “i 


It costs nothing to find out what it will do, how to do 
it, and what farmers who are used to it think of it. Our 
Red Cross Farmer Booklet tells the story. It’s free. Write dE 
for it today. 


In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in 
Georgia, Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Michigan, Delaware, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania,New Jersey, Wisconsin, or New York, we can have 
an expert demonstrator call on you at no cost to you and 
if you will help him, he will arrange a public demonstra- | 
tion, preferably under the auspices of your U.S. County ~ 
Agent, to be held on some centrally located farm where 
he will show you and your neighbors the safest and best 
blasting practice. Bs 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all Principal business centers. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
Explosives; Chemicals; Leather substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 
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For full information address; Advertising Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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ioverehicids Flourish in Lamtianiecer 


HE above picture was taken in 
1916. It represents a field of 
about five acres. The owner of 
jield is now engaged in cutting and 
jig the nineteenth crop—nineteen 
ecutive annual coupons. 


yout a month ago this field had 
ns the appearance of timothy, but at 
ent it is a solid mass of clover, the 
41 that dominates every other plant 
Jusk County. A complete carpet— 
yne foot of bare ground on the five 
3. 
1e field described is not exception- 
itis strictly typical of this belt of 
(aan silt loam soil. 


| 


napshot of T. C. Jones examining 
a stalk of alfalfa 


‘sk County was born about eigh- 
€ years ago. The county was nam- 
“n honor of Jerry Rusk, the first 
n to hold the office of secretary of 
if culture. 


tiving this week over miles of good 
sand viewing the wonderful crops, 
himodern farm-houses, barns, silos, 
tise-factories and creameries, I 
W made to realize that the name of 
U le Jerry is indeed honored. 

le surface of the country undulates 
m long graceful curves. It is drain- 
™ by four beautiful rivers and the 


By T. C. JCNES of Ladysmith, Wis. 


rivers are fed by numerable Swift-run- 
ning, spring-fed streams. 

Highteen years ago the county had 
practically no farms. Today it has 
many that will compare with any 
farms in the old parts of the middle 
west. 

Highteen years ago the county wasa 
wilderness. Today it is the center of 
a great, busy, intelligent, thrifty popu- 
lation. The cause of the county’s 
quick, solid development, is quite evi- 
dent to the average observer. 

The main factor back of the solid de- 
velopment is the soil; mellow, silt 
loam to a depth of from two to three 
feet covered with about three inches 
of decayed vegetation. Clay subsoil. 
Soil never bakes. We never have 
hard “clods” to contend with. 


The county was originally covered 
with a dense forest of large trees, such 
as maple, basswood, elm, hemlock, 
birch, etc., proving that the soil is of 
the highest grade, and that the rain- 
fall is not only ample but has been so 
for centuries. 

The soil will grow anything that can 
be matured in this latitude, although 
the foundation for the prosperity of 
the farmer is clover, cows, pigs and 
sheep. 

In addition to advantage of soil, we 
have excellent railroads and highways. 
Three developed waterpowers and four 
that will be developed in the near fu- 
ture. 

We live in a country free from 
drought and free from floods, where 
rainfall is from 35 to 45 inches per 
year. 

One of our greatest advantages is 
our winters, freezing to a good depth 
and covering the soil with a good 
blanket of snow, giving it absolute 
rest and loosening the soil. 

Soil in some of the middle states 
where the ground does not freeze, and 
where snow does not remain on the 
ground, becomes non-porous; on the 
other hand, irrigated lands often leave 
a residue of alkali. 

Nature irrigates and drains our soil. 

The Pan Handle of Texas and other 
places in the south have as high as 60 
inches of rainfall per annum and are 
afflicted with a constant drougth. Wa- 
ter rolls off their soil as it does from 
a duck’s back. 

The man who owns a farm in Rusk 
County—a country free from drought 
or flood—a country where the climate 
is health-giving, water abundant and 
pure, and where crops never fail, is an 
aristocrat, indeed. 

Cloverland is America’s last fron- 
tier, and the only suggeestion that it is 
a pioreer country lies in the low price 
that we are asking for our lands. 


Tnis feta IN Hay 16 Years 
NEVER PLOWED 
oR DRAGGED 


ore 


I , i 


The sign board tells the story 


When Job said, “Speak to the earth 
and it shall answer thee,” he was un- 
doubtedly living in a country very simi- 
lar to Rusk County, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Plowed or Seeded 


is a lack of appreciation between 


neighbors. The past year has wit- 
nessed a great change in the attitude 
of fartners toward each other all over 
the country. They have pooled their 
interests and formed organizations 


- 


Preparing another field for clearing 


The Community Spirit 


In talking with farmers in different 
parts of the county the remark is 
often heard that it is impossible to get 
the farmers to stick together and co- 
operate. In some cases this is more 


for the buying and selling of their 
own products. They have found that 
they can sell as well as produce. In 
short, they have found that they, as a 
farming community, have common in- 
terests, and that the community with 
the push gets there. Let’s boost in- 
sead of knock. B. P. P. 


or less true, but many times there 


abound 


immediate use. 


- All 


WISCONSIN 


is covered with luxuriant 
clover and grasses 


Why let your sheep and cattle 
suffer on Western ranges, 
drought-stricken, under blaz- 
ing sun, while pastures are 
knee-deep and water and shade 


IN WISCONSIN 


Assembled acreage is ready for 
Write to the 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING, ~ 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 5 cents a word for each insertion. Copy for the Cloverland Bargains 
column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 


cation in the current issue. 


Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 


erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


REPUTATION SEEDS — For northern . 

gardens and farms. Also flowers and 
plants for all occasions. Duluth Floral 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE—3,000 acres sheep ranch 

proposition in Presque Isle county, 
Michigan; well grassed; watered by three 
small lakes; easily cleared; 80% of soil 
guaranteed productive; 7 miles from De- 
troit and Mackinac railroad. One dol- 
lar an acre down; balance can be paid 
with clover seed crops. Price $10 an acre. 


John G. Krauth, Millersburg, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs. One boar.and three sows born 
March 12, at $20 each. Orders will be 
taken for five pure bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs born May 9, for delivery when two 


months old. William J. Weston, proprie- 
tor, Oak Ridge Dairy, Bessemer, Mich. 


FOR SALE—600 acres, solid body cut- 
over land, good soil, majority easily 
cleared; 3% miles from county seat, close 


to good road. Reasonable price and 
terms. Also numerous other bargains. 
For full particulars’ write. McGovern 
Land Company, Florence, Wis. 

FOR SAILE—Any part of 100,000 acres 
stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write ‘for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 

bargains in tracts of 160 up to 50,000 
acres, Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
Wis. 


INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 

want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Lron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


AND FEEDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co, Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


STOCKERS 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over: hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 acre farm, all cleared 
with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 
big house farm implements; 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop, 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 


WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


GRAZING TRACTS—Iron County, Michi- 

gan in the heart of Michigan’s famous 
iron belt and pasture land, offers splendid 
opportunities to live stock men and 
settlers. For detail information write to 
Secretary Commercial Club, Iron River, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 

good soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Tron Co., Land Dep’t. Negaunee, 
Michigan. 


FOR SAlLE—Central Wisconsin farm 

lands, $15 an acre, cash or time pay- 
ments. See Neff, owner, 21 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Thougands of acres Rusk 

county, hardwood cut-over land, clayey 
loam soil; also bargains in improved 
farms. Our literature describing this 
country is free. We sell on easy terms. 
Ellingson Clover Land Co., 200 First St., 
Hawkins, Wis. 


FOR SAI.E—Hardwood cutover land, silt 
loam, clay subsoil, neither sandy nor 
gravelly, in heart of dairy country; close 


to town, schools, and on good roads. 
You deal directly with owner. Easy 
terms. Write for map and booklet No. 


8. Northwestern Lumber Co., Land De- 
partment, Stanley, Wis. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 
for “The Albert Dickinson Company 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 

and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 
lands suitable for grazing or general 


farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company 0! 


America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—80 acre farms of good land, 

10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, implements: 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balanee. A chance for the man of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 
his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 
Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 


FOR SALE—Any portion of 1,000,000 

acres of hardwood cut-over land,plenty 
of water in streams and lakes: every 
acre suitable for sheep and cattle graz- 


ing, or may be cleared and made into 
good productive farms. Prices $10 to $20 
an acre. No land agents, no commis- 
sions. Write or call on, Daniel Reid. 


chairman county board of supervisors 
Hurley, Wis., official representative [fo 
Iron County, Wisconsin, board of super- 
visors. 


RELIABLE 


INFORMATION on prices 
terms, and condition of cut-over land 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 


iracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 


Huluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
Secretary Commercial Club, Duluth, 
Minn. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 
1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in- 


spection by grazers, settlers and home 
seekers. Address, Charles E. Chipley. 
Secretary Civic & Commercial Associa- 


tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 


cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25,000 acres cut-over land in 


the very heart of Cloverland, Alger 
county, on very easy and liberal terms 
Address, Chatham-Trenary Tand Co., 
Marquette National Bank building, Mar- 
quette, * Mich. 
FOR SAIE—Fruit, dairy, live stock, 

truck gardening, grain, root crop and 
general farm land. Your choice of 400,- 
900 acres. For terms write to I. Steph- 
enson Company Trustees, Wells, Michi- 
gan. 
FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 


We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SAT.E—235,000 acres cut-over land 

in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 
easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., or Oconto 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Grazing and farming lands, 
- lake lots for summer homes: in the 
beautiful lake region of Vilas and Iron 


counties in Northern Wisconsin. Full 
particulars upon request. William 8. 
Carpenter, Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Improved farms, some with 

stock and machinery; good soil ana 
residences; 80 to 400 acres; on good roads 
near Merrill, Wis. Also cut-over land at 
bargain prices. Address, Thomas Fun- 
nell, Tomahawk, Wis. 


FOR SALE—320 acre stock farm, 4% 
miles from Crookston, 8 miles to $1,000,- 
000 state experiment 


; farm; 140 acres 
cultivated, 80 pasture, balance hay. 
Price $70. J. EF. Creamer, Crookston. 


Minn. 


COLLECTIONS—The Cloverland Mercan- 

tile Agency. Law and collections every- 
where. Address, John L. T.oell, Legal De- 
partment, First National Bank Bldg., Bs- 
canaba, Mich. 


es ee ee ee ee 
FLORENCE COUNTY, Wisconsin, lands 

for sheep and cattle ranches, in tracts 
of 320 acres up to 5,000 acres. For full 
particulars write Peter McGovern ‘Land 
Co., Florence, Wis. 


CULL LAMBS—Want to buy carload cull 
lambs dressing around 22 lbs. Write us. 
Palace Market, Ironwood, Mich. 


PIGS—Two March sows, pure bred Duroc- 

Jerseys, fine and healthy, at $25 each, 
with pedigree and transfer; 7 April pure 
bred Durocs, at $15 each, with pedigree 
and transfer. Wm. J. Weston, Oak Ridge 
Dairy, Wakefield, Mich. 


Senator Bibby and Bibby Champion Shropshire , ‘C 
(Continued from Page 9) 


thick set, heavy sheep and great sire. 
She was a winner both as a yearling 
and a two year old, being champion 
at the Wool Growers’ show at Omaha 
and a number of state fairs. She has 
produced several choice sons and 
daughters to the service of Senator 
Bibby. Senator Bibby III and his 
twin sister being an outstanding pair, 
She a prize winner as a lamb and he 
never shown but now acknowledged 
to be one of the best, if not the best, 
sire ever used in America. His pen 
of four lambs winning Ist at the 
Wisconsin State fair of 1918 over the 
magnificent pen that later won Ist at 
the International and his son, “Sen- 
ator The Great,” being Ist prize ram 
lamb at both the Wisconsin State fair 
and the International of 1918 and pro- 
nounced by many Shropshire. breed- 
ers as the best balanced Shropshire 
ram lamb ever bred in America. 


His twin sister was also a member 
of the Ist prize pen and a ewe lamb 


Farmers’ Picnic 


A big picnic for Upper Peninsula 
-armers will be held at the Chatham 
-Xperimental Farm Thursday, August 
i4. Among the distinguished visitors 
rom the state who are expected are: 
Dean R. 8. Shaw, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College; Prof. R. J. Baldwin, 
li.ector of extension work; Dr. Eben 
Mumford, state leader of county 
i.ents; I. R. Waterbury, editor of the 

ichigan Farmer and member of the 
state Board of Agriculture, and other 
nembers of the state board and col- 
ege staff.- There will also be a num- 
ser of prominent agriculturists pres- 
st, like A. T. Roberts of Marquette, 
George Mashek of Escanaba, and I. 
W. Byers of Iron River. The day will 
be given over to having a good time, 
iewing the experimental station, and 
a few short talks may be given at the 
big noon-day spread. 

All county agents in the Upper Pen- 
insula will be present, and are expect- 


Grazing Proposition 
to Offer 


Five thousand acres or more grazing 
land to offer—on a sole or partnership 
with arrangements to 
house and feed the stock at an adjoin- 
ing farm during the winter. 
consider proposition of partnership on 
whole outfit—farm and grazing land 


proposition, 


—see? : 


Only one to two miles from railway, 
water year around. Own land also in ~ 
adjoining township. 


B. J. GOODMAN, JR. 


ISHPEMING, 


Cloverland, 


from this pen won 2nd at 
national. 


The mother of these twins I 
ed from Mr. Bibby’s flock in 1 
the best ewe lamb I had 
Britain, as near a perfect sp 
of the breed as can be found 
day as a four year old she is 
standing ewe among our 300 br 
ewes. 


This season’s crop of lambs bi 
ator Bibby (now ten years 
Bibby Champion, Senator Bik 
and Senator Bibby III are proof { 
this Bibby family are still the lea 
American family of Shropsh 
kind that breed on and on bi 
their blood lines, and individi 
cestory are right for many | 
tions back. The product o 
thought and genius of the 
Minds in this line. “Blood wil 
“Like begets like.” “The beg 
none too good.” 


ed to bring with them a repr 
tive delegation of farmers from 
respective counties. : 

The picnic is the culmination| 
much personal campaigning 0 
part of J. W. Weston, assistant 
agent leader. 


Cloverland Man Advane. 


Hon. Merlin Wiley, represe 
in the Michigan legislature fron 
pewa county, who took the I 
part in having legislation ena 
advance the Great Lakes-St. La’ 
River-Ocean Canal and has 
active interest in all things pe 
to Cloverland, has announced 
will be a candidate for the Repu 
nomination for state attorney 
in 1920. Mr. Wiley has served | 
terms.in the legislature, has 
law practice, but always found ti 
take an active part in all civic 
commercial propaganda. 


- 


Or will 


MICHIGAN. 
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Quicker, More eo Harvesting . 
é If You Use a Case 10-18 Tractor = 


) = 
: = Harvesting holds no worry or risk for the owner of a Case 10-18 In every way, we believe, you will find the Case 10-18 Kerosene 
é Tractor. The danger of overworking valuable horses in hot weather Tractor far superior to any tractor of like size. Its four-cylinder 
no longer troubles him. valve-in-head motor is mounted crosswise on a one-piece main frame. 
For the Case 10-18 is untiring. It will operate any size or make This construction multiplies strength and permits the complete en- == 
_ of binder. The owner may do his own harvesting at the proper closure of all working parts and assures permanent alignment of == 
; time as well as a couple of neighborhood jobs. gears, shafts and bearings. SEAT e SS 
a Abundant reserve wer has been provided to take care of uphill All gears are cut steel—enclosed and running in oil. 
\ Bo pe ee preyede : Dp The Case Sylphon Thermostat maintains an even motor tempera- =’ 
work where the land is not level. Though rated at 10-18 this sturdy aks ie ; —— 
: a ture under all loads. This insures the complete combustion of kero- S 
b tractor can deliver 20 per cent more horsepower. Under favorable Sena ayaMan eB : d >= 
> ae - aie P : gely prevents raw fuel from passing by the pistons and [o< 
conditions it pulls two 7-foot binders. And the hitch is such that a diluting the oil in the crank case >= 
full swath can be oh all the, time; : ! A Case Air-Washer provides clean air for the carburetor and pre- >) 
. We can supply suitable hitches for pulling one or more binders vents dust and grit from entering the cylinders—an essential fea- > 
behind a Case Tractor. ture in the dusty, grimy work of the field. = 
oa The extension control, shown above, is furnished when ordered These are but a few of the numerous Case advantages. We have = 
* with tractor. Or it may be ordered separately for use with mowers, dealers everywhere. Any one of them will gladly give you full in- SS 
: __-wagons, binders, etc. A Case Tractor fitted with this device can formation. We will mail you direct a catalog of Case Power Farm- 
| be operated from the driver’s seat on implement behind the tractor. ing Machinery on request. 
ia a = :. : E => 
J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. (Fpnd*)"1985:Erie Street, Racine, Wis. U. S. A. = 
> 
| Then After H ing C : 
3 hen After Harvesting Come = 
3 Threshing Silo- ne Fall Plowing e 
& - lo 
= 
>= 
>= 
> 
= 
Lome 
>= 
= 
= 
=> 
E>) 
Power Farming Machinery = 
All With Case Power Sat achinery’ > 
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CLOVERLAND 


The Proper Spirit Exemplified by the Sturdy Westerners 
(Continued from Page 7) 


house or barn—graze cattle and sheep 
this summer and get some land ready 
for hay and grain next year—then 
gradually acquire pure bred stock in 
addition to our grade breds and flocks. 

“Instead, as you may know, we were 
able, through Mr. McLean’s great kind- 
ness, to rent from the Stephenson com- 
pany two farms adjoining our tract 
with some 200 acres in meadow and 
grain land and two sets of very fair 
buildings. After a survey of condi- 
tions here we have decided that this 
country is exactly ripe for the intro- 
duction of pure bred stock and that by 
bringing in such we could greatly add 
to the wealth and prosperity and repu- 
tation of the peninsula—and also ad- 
vance our own interest. We shall buy 
range sheep and steers next fall and 
winter them. 

“But meanwhile we have decided on 
the pure-bred campaign. We have al- 
ready started in with animals and 
seeds. Our stable came in last week, 
consisting of Hawthorne Victor, sec- 
ond at the International Show last 
winter as a two-year-old, purchased 
from Mr. Tusul’s famous stud at the 
Hawthorne Farm, Lake Forest; two 
wonderful mares (one with a baby filly 
two weeks old), imported from Eng- 


land by the late James J. Hill, of Min- 
neapolis, and two beautiful three and 
four-year-old mares. 


We should have 


some ten head next spring—represent- 
ing the four great tribes of the Suffolk 
draft horse—the oldest pure bred draft 
horse breed in the world and the great- 
est agricultural draft horse. 

“Our poultry comes this week— 
white Plymouth Rocks; the Fishel 
Strain; baby chicks; laying hens, and 
show and breeding stock, sons and 
daughters of all the champions and 
winners at the great poultry show in 
1918-19, and line bred for thirty years. 

“The Durocs arrive sometime this 
month, purchased directly under the 
supervision of Prof. Mumford, of Ann 
Arbor, whom we consider the best 
judge and most scientific breeder of 
Jersey Durocs in America. Milking 
Shorthorns and a small flock of pure 
bred sheep will be added by fall. 


“We are also experimenting with a 
wonderful new flax wheat, oats and a 
beardless barley and pop corn; the 
wheat far outdistancing the Prize Mar- 
quis and the flax double the size ol or- 
dinary flax seed and giving a limpid 
white oil. If the flax does well for us 
think what an industry it will mean on 
this new land, with our unlimited wa- 
ter power for paper mills, for consump- 
tion of the straw and seed for meal for 
our livestock. 

“We are also going to begin the re- 
forestation of our tract along fences 
and boundary lines, as wind breaks, 


920 Acres in Solid Tract 


Well watered with spring streams. 
Practically all cleared and ready for seeding. Fronts on 
Only mile and a quarter from depot, and only 


on the land. 
an excellent auto road. 


Railroad accommodations right 


14 miles from the city limits of Duluth. 

This tract, properly seeded, will graze 4,000 sheep the driest sum- 
mer, and will graze 2,000 SHEEP THE REMAINDER OF THIS SUM- 
MER. Here is an opportunity to regain shrinkage in shipment from 
the West, and put on fat, too, before shipping to market. 

We also have in the immediate vicinity a 700-acre, a 500-acre, and a 
400-acre tract in the same condition as to clearing, and also larger 


tracts. 


Excellent terms at 6% on any of these. 


DAIRY LAND COMPANY, 


212 Lyceum Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


>| 


July, ) 


fare and the place they hope to o¢ 
in the community to plan, to thin) 
work, and to map out every step, } 
fully, before taking it. No pessiz 
here. Far-sighted and pbroad-mij 
enough to look ahead a year or, 
the Fraziers aren’t figuring on a \ 
en trail to the savings bank the} 
year. 

In a nutshell, they have the gs 
of all endeavor, whether it be fart)y 
grazing, or any other line of oeiy 
tion, and I am sure there is muc 
store for these enthusiastic, prot 
ive newcomers to Cloverland. 

It’s the “spirit” that counts. Geth 
firmly embedded in your everyday} 
ing, and Cloverland will do the re}. 


Band of sheep on way to pasture 


and will make definite commercial 
plantings of the ‘Royal’ black walnut, 
which we are getting direct from Luth- 
er Burbank, 

“Well, I could go on indefinitely, I 
am so enthusiastic, but I will desist 
out of consideration for your patience. — 

“Just one more thing. My brother 
is also coming up here and has bought 
3,500 acres about two miles south of 
Cornell in the Ford River district. I 
understand, too, that an Iowa farmer 
recently bought a large tract near 
there—a man of great experience in 
stock-raising and farming. They tell 
me he has other friends and relatives 
coming, too. 

“So this valley of the Escanaba is 
going to try to do some worth-while 
things, which Mr. Harmon and Mr. 
Mashek so well started.” 

How about the tone—the spirit of 
this letter? Hope, endeavor, courage, 
euthusiasm and the will to do are writ- 
ten in every line. And the Fraziers 
are no better situated than hundreds 
of others who are coming here annual- 
ly to start anew. The Fraziers have 
sufficient interest in their own wel- 


Salting Hogs 


Salt poisoning of hogs is not of, 
occurrence, according to an artic! | 
H. C. H. Kernkamp, University k 
St. Paul, reprinted from the Col 
Veterinarian. Pigs, says Mr. ly 
kamp, should not be given salt as) 
er farm animals are. Whenever}: 
is used for pigs it should be nk 
with the feed or used as one of tl; 
gredients of a tonic or conditione 
should never be placed in a conty 
alone where the hogs have free aie 
to it. , 


The Chicago Board of Trade, (fj 
ing to stimulate and improve jf 
and forage production, offers $1) 
in premiums to exhibitors of gij 
and hay at the International Lives) 
Exposition of Chicago, during thelr 
week in December. 


Tubercular stock will transmilf] 
disease to calves by association, | 
| es ~S 
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to build, all right.” 
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The Price of Limes 


Now is the time for the farmer, above all 
others, to build! He has the joblof feeding she 
world and he needs more buildings, more gran- 
aries, more dairy houses, hog houses, poultry 
houses than ever before. 


At the same time, by good fortune, his bushel of grain, 
his ton of hay, his pound of butter-fat will buy more | 
lumber than ever. Compared with the prices of other 
things, ““Old Faithful’ 


HEMLOCK Is Cheap Now! | 


Many things have gone up more in one yearthan “‘Old 
Faithful’? HEMLOCK has gone up in ten years, and noth- 
ing has done much better for its producers than farm prod- 
ucts. The Farmer is pretty nearly President of the World 
today. Sodon’t forget that you buy your lumber not with 
dollars but with what you raise. 

Build what you need now of ‘‘Old Faithful’? HEMLOCK and 
you get a BARGAIN. 

Tell us what you want to build, give your lumber dealer’s 
name and we’ll give you experts’ working PLANS FREE. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
: Offices, 312 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
We spread the good news about “‘Old Faithful” 


HEMLOCE but we do not sell it. Get it from 
your Local Lumber Dealer. 


| 
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Grazing Opportunity 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES AVAILABLE 


There are thousands of acres of open cut-over land with heavy 
growth of blue grass, clover and wild pea vines in St. Louis 


County, Minnesota, now available for sheep and cattle ranching 
purposes. A large portion of this acreage is offered by the Duluth 
Cf Iron Range Railroad Company, along with other lands being 


secured to make solid tracts. 


Much of this land has been held for retailing to farmers, 
but owing to the wonderful growth of grass and clover, to- 
gether with pure water advantages, we are beginning to realize 
that our holdings should be pastured with sheep and cattle. 
Most all tracts are directly accessible by railroads and auto 
roads. There are good shipping facilities to South St. Paul and 
Chicago. The woolen mills at Duluth are making strenuous 
efforts for the production of more wool in the district tributary 
to Duluth. There is an ample amount of timber on these 
tracts for corrals and buildings for winter housing. 


We can furnish the land. You have the live stock. 
Come and see the land and you will follow the example of 
others who have already come. Indealing with a railroad 
company you are not dealing with agents. 


LAND DEPARTMENT 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


DULUTH & IRON RANGE RAILROAD CO. 
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The man with one of the most 
important jobs in America 


As we sit at our comfortable tables enjoying our steaks and 
our roasts, how rarely do we think of the man who makes 
it possible for us to have them. 


He‘is the cattle raiser. Like other men he isin business to 
make a living. He must receive prices high enough to cover 
heavy costs and to bring him a profit. 


Naturally while the stock raiser wants to get high prices 
for his animals you want to pay as little as possible for your 
meat. The packer would like to see you both satisfied. 


For the success of the packer—whose average profit on 
beef is only a fraction of a cent per pound—depends on 
volume. 


Prices that encourage the cattle raiser to produce heavily 
and the consumer to eat generously spell volume of business, 
and this is what the packer needs. 


Considering the price that cattle men must receive for 
animals, Swift & Company sells meat at as low a price as 
it is humanly possible to sell it, because of competition, large 
volume, and efficient methods. 


Eliminating Swift & Company’s fractional profits entirely 
would make practically no difference in the price of meat 
or livestock. 


Swift C@; Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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The REASON Why GRASS 
GROWS IN 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


Examine closely the average rain 
fall for thirty years as shown by 
the charts below, prepared by 
H. W. Richardson, Government 
Meteorologist. 


Rainfall in el 
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NREATER CLOVERLAND is com- 
ny ing to the rescue of the burned 
out and drought-stricken grazing 
eas of the west this year. 
He would be indeed a poor specimen 
f American who would find anything 
ut sorrow for the conditions with 
hich the grazers of Montana, Wyom- 
ig, Idaho and other western states 
re up against this year. Cloverland’s 
ich ranges and never-failing water 
re being offered for temporary relief 
) the stricken districts, without in the 
ast interfering with the successful 
mpaign which has resulted and is 
esulting in so many western men per- 
ently moving their herds and 
ar to the opportunities of Clover- 
and. 
Undoubtedly many grazers who 
yail themselves of the temporary re- 
ef offered will find it to their advan- 
ge to remain permanently. But eyv- 
ry white man in Cloverland hopes 
hat the west will never again be 
ricken with the conditions which 
ve and are seriously threatening its 
Tosperity and its grazers this year. 
) So serious were conditions on west- 
im ranges early in July that the gov- 
ament at Washington called a con- 
erence at St. Paul on July 16, under 
fe direction of the Bureau of Animal 
adustry, to consider ways and means 
wr giving immediate relief to western 
‘Tazers by aiding them to come to 
loverland. The meeting was largely 
jttended. It was presided over by 
yeorge M. Remmel, of the Bureau of 
‘nimal Industry, and held in the old 
apitol building in St. Paul. 
| Prominent men from every part of 
ater Cloverland were there, and 
ral offers for free grazing lands 
@ prepared and presented through 
le proper officials to western grazers. 
‘Another meeting of the Cloverland 
resentatives was also held during 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


This picture shows the condition of some starved herds arriving in Greater 
Cloverland from the drougnt-stricken regions of the west and southwest. 


— 


the day at the St. Paul Athletic Club, 
presided over by the Publisher of Clov- 
erland Magazine. As a result of the 


latter conference a committee, repre- 
senting the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau of Michigan, the Milwau- 


THIS LETTER SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Stone Lake, Wis., July 25, 1919. 
Edtior Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Michigan. 

Please find enclosed $1.00, for which enter my subscription for one year. 

A copy of your magazine reached us at Montana some time ago and, after 
reading it, caused us to investigate with the result that two weeks ago I reach- 
ed here with ten thousand sheep for J. B. Taylor of Cascade, Montana, and am 
now grazing at Stone Lake. 

Later on I will be glad to contribute to your magazine the story of the 
merits of Cloyerland, which thus far is proving its ability to fatten our western 
ewes and lambs. Yours truly, 

EH. W. JENNINGS, Stone Lake, Wisconsin. 


Greater Cloverland Rescues Starving Flocks and Herds 


kee Association of Commerce, and the 
Duluth Commercial Club, was sent a 
few days later to Montana and Idaho, 
to personally meet the grazers and 
their bankers, and offer them grazing 
lands in a definite way, showing them 
descriptions of what was offered and 
inviting them to personally come and 
inspect before shipping their livestock. 
It was thought that this would be a 
prompt and practical way of meeting 
the emergency. 

The committee representing Great- 
er Cloverland and the three states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
was made up of Leo C. Harmon, presi- 
dent of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, and Fred W. Luening, 
assistant secretary of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. Duluth’s 
invitation on behalf of Northeastern 
Minnesota was carried by these two 
men, 

No better committee could have 
been selected, since Mr. Harmon is a 
former Montana livestock man of graz- 
ing and banking experience, while Mr. 
Luening, a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural College, has taken an 
active part in the development along 
agricultural and livestock lines in 
northern Wisconsin. 

The government has also taken a 
vigorus hold of this matter, and ex- 
perts are now going over the avail- 
able grazing lands in Greater Clover- 
land, blocking and classifying them, 
and offering every facility to western 
grazers to find a quick location for 
their cattle and sheep. 

The report of the trip to Montana 
and Idaho will be given out upon the 
return of the western committee, and 
meantime every large land owner is 
urged to get in touch with the federal 
agents and give every possible aid in 
this campaign for immediate relief for 
stricken grazing ranges of the west. 


rt of the 2,750 sheep brought to Greater Cloverland by Leathers & Thompson from Wyoming. A neighbor of theirs is 
gm, and there is clover and blue grass for thousands more in thi. 


July Cloverland Magazine. 


| 


shipping in 4,000 more to graze beside 


s one tract. A detail story was told of the Leathers & Thompson herd by the herdsman in the 
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F. W. Seaton's?sheep on one of Cloverland’s “Selected Grazing Tracts.” [Blue 
grass that puts on the hard fat and heavy weight. These lambs will give a good 
account of themselves on the market this fall. 


Duluth Business Men See First Train of Sheep Unloaded 


EVEN thousand one hundred head 
of Montana sheep, filling as far as 
the eye could see, an old logging 

road through cut-over lands of St. 
Louis county, was the sight that greet- 
ed eight automobile loads of Duluth 
business men when they arrived at the 
84-mile post on the Vermilion road on 
the morning of July 14. The sheep 
had just been unloaded from twenty: 
nine cars on the Duluth & Northeast: 
ern Minnesota, but a few rods distant, 
and were being driven to a 10,000-acre 
tract a short distance away. 

It was a sight that was satisfying. 
As one old resident of this section of 
the country put it, “There is nothing 
wasted in this country. Here we have 
been putting up with these cut-over 
lands, thinking they were a burden in- 
stead of an asset. Now, look at those 


First Western Sheep in Minnesota Go Into Lake County 


ONDAY, July 7, marked the ar- 

rival of the first shipment of 

western sheep in northeastern 
Minnesota under the plan for develop- 
ment of available cut-over lands for 
ranges, which has been so vigorously 
taken up this summer by the Greater 
Cloverland committee of the Duluth 
Commercial Club. 


After the arrival and unloading of 
the sheep and the inspection by their 
owner of the range to be occupied, 
the natural question was what his 
opinion would be regarding the graz- 
ing lands offered him. Mr. Crosthwaite 
made a careful cruise over the ranges 
of Lake county. He is an experienced 
sheep man, given more to facts than 
empty compliments. When he came 
to Duluth the next day he said to W. 
I. Prince, the Commercial Club secre- 
tary: 

“My banker in Wyoming is a former 
sheep man. I told him what had been 
told me about these cut-over lands, 
and he said if 10 per cent of the claims 
made for them were true it would be 
all right. I want to say that the coun- 
try here is twice as good as it was rep- 
resented to me, and I am writing 
friends in the sheep business in Wy- 
oming to this effect.” 


The following account of the arrival 
of the Wyoming sheep was printed in 
the Duluth Herald on July 8, having 
been written by a special correspond- 
ent of that newspaper who was present 
when the sheep arrived and were un- 
loaded from the cars: 


Northeastern Minnesota and especially 
St. Louis and Lake counties yesterday 
enrolled in its lists another million-dollar 
industry. With the advent of a train of 
thirteen cars, carrying 4,100 head of sheep 
and valued at $50,000, the livestock indus- 
try was inaugurated, which if successful, 
it is asserted, will be the foundation of 
an industry that will eventually bring at 
least $10,000,000 to St. Louis and Lake 


By STILLMAN H. BINGHAM, of Duluth 


sheep. There are millions represent- 
ed there, not only for their own value, 
but for the value they bring to this 
country in opening up a new industry.” 

The sheep represented the first ship- 
ment from the drouth-stricken ranges 
and mountain grazing tracts of Mon- 
tana by F. W. Seaton and J. P. Thor- 
oughman, from Cascade, Mont. Mr. 
Seaton had about 6,600 head and Mr. 
Thoroughman about 500. The total 
shipment filled twenty-nine cars. Mr. 
Seaton will return to Montana in a few 
days for 3,600 more for this same sec- 
tion and Mr. Thoroughman will return 
as soon as he sees how the sheep 
thrive on the grazing here to bring 3,- 
100 head of his stock here also. There 
was no fault to find with the forage, 


which he declared was ample, the only 
question being that of water. He was 
assured that there was plenty of wa- 
ter available for as many sheep as he 
wanted to bring in. 

The sheep were shipped from Great 
Falls, Mont., July 10. At the siding 
near Shields station, a mile south of 
the headquarters camp on the Vermil- 
ion road, corrals were built enclosing 


forty acres and double-decked chutes 


for quick unloading. The wire for the 
fencing was purchased by Mr. Seaton 
and the railroad company did the 
work. 

The train arrived at the unloading 
place early in the morning and the 
hungry and thirsty sheep were quick- 
ly unloaded and turned into the cor- 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


counties annually, not including the enor- 
mous value derived from new settlers and 
the increased development of this section 
of the state. 

The sheep which arrived at Alger, Lake 
county, yesterday came from Cody, Wyo. 
They were loaded last Tuesday and ar- 
rived in Duluth at 11 o’clock Saturday 
night. They were unloaded at Alger at 
5:30 o’clock yesterday morning. Robert 
H. Crosthwaite, the owner, brought with 
him two herders and two dogs. The dogs 
are valued at from $500 to $1,000 each. 


Elaborate preparations were made to 
receive the train and sheep. Prominent 
business men and railroad men of Two 
Harbors and Lake county with represent- 
atives of the Duluth Commercial Club, 
whose Cloverland committee has made 
this new industry possible, met the train 
at Duluth and accompanied it to Alger. 
Those in the party were B. A. Daniels, 
George Mumford, Thomas Owens, P. Je 
Welsh and H. K. Gillan, of Two Harbors, 
Charles R. Hutcheson and I. W. Lee of 
the Duluth Commercial Club. 
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Robert H. Crosthwaite’s Sheep at Alger, Minnesota 


F. W. Seaton on the right, Joe#Thoroughman on the left. PJust before 
picture was taken Mr. Seaton said to Mr. Thoroughman, “Go back to M 
tana and get your sheep, and bring all the rest of mine. I'll stay here. 


rals, where the lambs were separat' 
from the sheep. These were kept 
an enclosure by themselves and — 
sheep turned out to be herded. 


Until more permanent quarters | 
built, the herders will use some 
cabins which still stand as a relic | 
the logging days of past years. at 
more substantial buildings will | 
erected, corrals built and work sta 
toward a permanent ranch, as Sea 
intends, if the first year proves st 
cessful, to enlarge his holdings ai 
construct permanent buildings, cle; 
up a great deal of land and seed, 
large acreage for feed for the s 
which he will hold over the 


The grass and forage where 
sheep were turned in to graze yes 


(Continued on Page 28) 


The trainload of sheep is the first t 
shipped into northeastern Minneso 
the first shipment of western sheep as 
result of the campaign of the Duluth Co 
mercial Club. Mr. Crosthwaite had ne 
er visited this country before and W 


the field work of Charles R. Hutches 
editor of Cloverland Magazine, ~work 
in the interest of Cloverland as a st 
raising region, and spoke to large gr 
at the Big Horn wool convention in I] 
of this year. There are other large 
ers who will ship to this state in the? 
future. ‘ 
Mr. Crosthwaite, after seeing the 

unloaded yesterday and _ observing 
amount of grazing available, said that t2 
country was twice as good as he had b 

led to expect and that Mr. Hute 
statements were very conservativ 


Mr. Crosthwaite expressed his ap) 


Duluth & Iron Range railroads. 
had been arranged at Alger for th 
unloading of-the sheep and fence 
been built along the right-of-way b 
D. & I. R. railroad. ‘ 


“People of this section of the coun 
do not realize the importance of this 
venture,”’ said Mr. Hutcheson this 
ing. 


000,000 annually to 
counties. And this can be done w: 
2,000,000 sheep. There is an @ 
acreage in these two counties now 
cient to graze 1,000,000 sheep. Whe 
are well-grassed and filled out ead 
will bring from $12 to $15 worth off 
or mutton, not including the wool. 
sides, where can you find another 
ness in which three men can ham 
successfully a business with such 
returns?” ‘ 

Thomas Owens of Two Harbors W 
thusiastic over the possibilities of th 
business. ‘It seems like a dream, bu 
true,”’ he said, as he watched them 
loaded. ; 

“When we started our county fa 
thought it was a great day, but this 1s * 
greatest day in the history of Lake COI 
ty,’’ said George Mumford. 

A number of other sheepmen @ 
ranging to bring in large flocks 1 
Louis and Lake counties during th 
few weeks, and next year there 
many thousands more grazing on 
over lands of these two counties. 


ugust, IQIQ 


veality. Thousands 
of them and thou- 

ds yet to come. 
Jp to date that is 
he most interesting 
shapter in the story 
f how Greater 
Moverland was in- 
roduced to the 
heep and cattle 
‘anchers of the 
seat West. 

It is the concise 
md definite result 
lf a program dating 
yack two or three 
rears. Yes, results 
vere attained last 
ear very pleasing in 
yroportions and con- 
jncing in benefits 
lerived. But, quite 
jaturally the results 
vere evidenced in 
he locality from 
vhence the apostles 
f the new doctrine 
irst came forth. The 
Jpper Peninsula of 
Nichigan was the 
rst to begin talking 
ut-over land to the 
ancher. 

In one year, how- 
ver, this movement 
ittained proportions 
‘reater than the 
oundaries of just 
‘ne state in Greater 
overland. There- 
jore, early this 
\pring, at the invi- 
ation of the Clover- 
amd Magazine, the 
jesSage carrier to 
ie West from Mich- 
jan, the Commercial Club of Duluth 
€gan an investigation, with the re- 
jalt that the territory known as Clov- 
tland was broadened to Greater Clov- 
rland. The cut-over land sections of 
finnesota, Wisconsin and the Upper 
/eninsula of Michigan. 
| First, the co-operation of the large 
‘nd owners was sought, to which 
ey responded admirably. Lands 
ere blocked in large tracts and the 
azers invited to come and look the 
untry over. 

‘Mr. Robert A. Crosthwaite was the 
st operator to respond, shipping un- 
or unusual conditions, thereby paying 
| the personnel of the organization 

‘eated within the club to handle this 
ovement, an unusual compliment, for 
ie Crosthwaite had never been north 
| 


Chicago until he arrived here with 
/s sheep, making his decision on what 
)) was told he would find in this 
range and new land. 


From the day his sheep were un- 
yaded, his enthusiasm over the char- 
)ter of feed, watering facilities and 
neral conditions has continued to 
bed The sheep are satisfied, the 
)tders are satisfied because work has 
come a pleasure. The sheep move 
ound but little for the feed grows so 
undantly. Mr. Crosthwaite is satis- 
jd because his sheep are doing so 
ely and because his whole outfit is 
ming so smoothly. Complete con- 
atment reigns supreme. Nor is this 
'e talk, for here is what he wires a 
‘ighbor back in Wyoming in response 
a request to the Commercial Club 


| arrange range for seven thousand 
‘€s and lambs: 


‘I find grasses and water here 
etter than represented. My sheep 
je doing very good already. There 
is room for you and many more. 
1p your sheep soon as possible.” 
ly an unqualified endorsement. 


By I. W. LEE, of Duluth, in The Northland Farmer and Dairyman 


There were 4,100 head in Mr. Crosth- 
waite’s shipment; thirteen cars, heav- 
ily loaded, arriving in Duluth on the 
evening of July 5th. 


Good railroad service over the North- 
ern Pacific brought the shipment 
through in less than four and a half 
days, including the unloading twice 
enroute to feed and water. Better 
than twelve hours was taken at each 
feeding. 

Mr. F. W. Seaton, of Cascade, Mon- 
tana, was the second rancher to evi- 
dence his belief in Greater Cloverland, 


shipping an initial shipment of 7,100 
head, composed of March lambs and 
ewes and some dry stock. In this ship- 
ment of twenty-nine cars, Mr. HE. F. 
Thoroughman, also of Cascade, had 
two cars, about 500 head. 


While Mr. Seaton did not ship his 
stock to Minnesota without first com- 
ing to look over the proposition offer- 
ed, he lost no time after finding the 
location that he wanted in loading his 
sheep and availing himself of the 
splendid pasture and range. 

No sooner had Mr. Seaton’s sheep 


J. P. Thoroughman, one of the ranch operators; the captain of the ranch, one 
of his lieutenants, and two valuable shepherd dogs. 


Page Seven 


The Sheep Are Here—More on the Way—Still More Coming 


O LONGER a 
N hope or a 
dream but a 
pulse - quickening 


arrived, accompa- 
nied» by Mr. Thor- 
oughman, and Mr. 
Thoroughman had 
an opportunity of go- 
ing over the range 
selected, he imme- 
diately boarded the 
train for Cascade to 
bring on the balance 
of his sheep and 
those of Mr. Seaton, 
which had been left 
back in Montana. At 
the time of setting 
down this memoran- 


dum of events to 
date, advice has 
been received that 


this second consign- 
ment is on the way. 
By the time North- 
land Farmer is be- 
ing read by its sub- 
scribers, these sheep 
will be contentedly 
grazing in St. Louis 
county, growing fat 
on Minnesota’s cloy- 
er and grasses and 
its fresh, clean wat- 
er from the numer- 
ous lakes and rock- 
bed streams. 

Mr. F. W. Seaton 
is well known 
throughout the 
state of Montana as 
a very successful 
sheep rancher and 
his endorsement of 
Northeastern Minne- 
sota by the shipment 
of his entire band of 
10,000 head will have 
a far-reaching effect 
among other opera- 
tors. At the time 
of writing it has 
been definitely ar- 
ranged to accommodate two more 
sheep ranchers, one of whom will ship 
during the first days of August in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 head. The oth- 
er operator will be unable to ship un- 
til about the middle of August, having 
in the neighborhood of 7,000 head. It 
seems safe to predict, in view of pres- 
ent indications, that by September 1st 
Northeastern Minnesota wil be richer 
by 25,000 head of sheep, having been 
brought here under this movement. 

Readers of the Northland Farmer 
and Dairyman will quickly grasp the 
significance of this new industry. No 
one need point out the value of it 
and the great good to be derived from 
the utilization of these acres of cut- 
over lands. They would not in all 
probability be presented for settle- 
ment in a great many years. In fact, 
some of the land being utilized is not 
good agricultural land owing to the 
glacier deposit of rock on them. The 
rock, however, is of no concern to the 
sheep so long:as clover, blue joint and 
other fattening grasses continue to 
grow in such wild profusion. 

That another page is being turned 
in the history and development of 
Greater Cloverland seems certain. 
The results to date are but a begin- 
ning. The ranchers who have ven- 
tured from their former environments 
are but the pioneers of a big industry. 

That conditions in Greater Clover- 
land are not identical with those of 
cattle and sheep-ranging states is ac- 
cepted, quite naturally, without argu- 
ment; the cut-over country is differ- 
ent and has its disadvantages but its 
advantages for the production of wool 
and mutton are sufficient to more 
than offset the disadvantages that 
might be experienced in comparing 
it with an otherwise open prairie 
country. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Mid-Summer Meeting of Guernsey Breeders’ Association . 


HE Cloverland country interest in 

better farming and better dairy 

stock was never more plainly 
evinced than at the great mid-summer 
meeting of the Northern Wisconsin 
and Northern Minnesota Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association held at G. G. 
Hartley’s Island Farm on June 25. 


Provision for a large number of 
guests were made, but even the ample 
arrangements provided were taxed to 
the limit. Two hundred and fifty in- 
terested farmers and breeders assem- 
bled in the interest of learning more 
about constructive dairy cattle breed- 
ing. 

Speakers of national, state and lo- 
cal fame presented the better business 
side of constructive breeding. Not 
only from the standpoint of the breed- 
er of fancy stock but particularly from 
the viewpoint of the average dairy- 
man. 

The remarkable herd of Guernseys 
owned by the Island Farm vied with 
the special attractions of the day for 
first place in the attention of the vis- 
itors. 

The story of the Island Farm, own- 
ed by Mr. G. G. Hartley and managed 
by Mr. Heber L. Hartley, might well 
preface the story of this show, pre- 
senting as it did through the medium 


Montana 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Lewistown, Montana, recently con- 
flucted an official investigation of 
“Greater Cloverland.’’ Judge Roy 
E. Ayers and Tim Shaw, of Lewis- 
town, were the investigators, and 
after a most thorough investiga- 
tion, reported to the Chamber of 
Commerce that “if anything, the 
clover lands in the logged-off coun- 


try are under-estimated rather than 


exaggerated.” Following is their 
official report, as published in nine- 
teen newspapers in three counties 
in central Montana, under the cap- 
tion, “Grazign Report of Ayers and 
Shaw—Conditions With Regard to 
Grazing in States Visited by Them 
—Suggestions for Our Stockmen.” 


UDGE Roy E. Ayers and Tim Shaw, 

who have just returned from a trip 

to northern Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to look over the graz- 
ing conditions there, last evening is- 
sued the following report of their in- 
vestigations for the benefit of Fergus 
county stockmen: 

After making a trip to the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, the northern 
part of Wisconsin and the northwest- 
ern part of Minnesota in search of 
grazing land for livestock, we beg to 
report that we spent ten days in the 
investigation of this grazing country; 
that we thoroughly investigated the 
same; that we made by automobile 
and on foot over 400 miles in the in- 
terior of Alger county, Marquette coun- 
ty, Baraga county and Houghton coun- 
ty, Michigan, Iron county, Ashland 


By I. W. LEE, 
of the cattle, the major part of the ef- 
forts and money expended since the 
beginning of the operations. But 
space will not permit. 

The business of the association was 
first transacted, followed by the speak- 
ing program. 

Hon. Joel Winkjer, former dairy 
commissioner of the state of Minne- 
sota, and at present one of the federal 
staff in the Dairy and Husbandry Di- 
vision with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, was first to speak. Mr. Winkjer 
is now directing a country-wide move- 
ment for the organization of club bull 
associations. Under the government 
plan clubs are formed in interested 
neighborhoods. Bulls of good type 
and breeding are procured through the 
federal and state institutions, and 
these bulls are exchanged from time to 
time between clubs, or blocks, as they 
are called, insuring the use of good 
sires in the place of the scrubs too 
frequently in use. 

Prof. E. C. Cort of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College made a sparkling 
talk on stock selection and the neces- 
sity of each breeder striving for “tops” 
in his herd, by the retirement from 
time to time of such individuals as do 


county, Bayfield county, Sawyer coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, and Pine county Minne- 
sota. 

We beg to advise that we secured 
three townships in Alger county, 
Michigan, suitable for cattle grazing. 
This land is owned by mining and lum. 
ber companies, and mining and lum- 
ber railroad companies, and is logged- 
off hardwood lands grown up in tim- 
othy and clover. It is well watered, no 
flies, plenty of shade and excellent 
cattle pasture. This tract is about 
fifty miles east of Marquette. 

In Marquette county we secured 
what the people there call plains or up- 
lands, which are of a sandy nature and 


of Duluth, Minnesota 


not pay their way. He stated that in 
view of present high prices for beef 
this was the proper time to do the 
culling, “while culling is good.” 

O. I. Bergh of the North Central Ex- 
periment Station at Grand Rapids, dis- 
cussed interestingly the matter of se- 
lection of sires. His views were es- 
pecially well received because of the 
fact that in his special field he has 
continued to meet the problems of the 
average every-day farmer. 

Superintendent Fred Ward of the St. 
Louis County Work Farm outlined ac- 
complishments to date with the class of 
labor furnished him. In a spirited 
manner he spoke of the accomplish- 
ments to date as an evidence of the 
worth of those in his charge. 

Mr. BE. P. Gibson, county agent of 
St. Louis county, held out great en- 
couragement to the breeders in their 
efforts to improve their stock. 

Mr. A. B. Hostetter added his plea 
for pure-bred sires and the retirement 
of the grade and scrub bulls from serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Mark Thompson, manager of 
the Northeast Experimental Farm, 
with enthusiasm pointed to the won- 
derful possibilities of the Cloverland 


Investigators Report Cloverland Under-estimated 


are logged-off white pine lands. There 
are three or more townships of open- 
lands there, mixed with clover and 
wild grass. There are two fresh wa- 
ter lakes about six miles apart on this 
tract, and on the west side a good 
sized river. This tract is level, shaded 
on the outskirts, and is excellent 
sheep or cattle grazing land. This 
land is owned by lumber and iron min- 
ing companies. 

In Iron county, Wisconsin, we found 
two townships of logged-off hardwood 
lands, grown up with native grasses. 
This is excellent sheep or cattle graz- 
ing land. 

In Houghton county, Michigan, we 


W.N. Kelly's pure bred Delaines that have just been sheared of the finest 

wool in the world. Some of the ewes and rams are worth $400 to $500 each. 

The flock of 300 was brought to Cloverland from Texas by the owner, who 
has purchased a permanent ranch of 4,000 acres. 


. 


der marked his address. 


Dinner was served at this po 
without loss of time, followed by Pre| 
W. A. McKerrow of the Animal ] 
bandry Division of the University | 
Minnesota, in an address to the fart 
ers and breeders producing da 
products, encouraging the use, ¢ 
their own farms, of dairy substit 
The outstanding value of dairy pr 
ucts as body and brain builders wit 
out equal in the food realm, pointir 
to the people who were willing to pe 
$12 per hundred pounds for pop aij 
other soft drinks and yet were loud 
their protests against paying $6.98 f) 
one hundred pounds of nutritious mil 
was very marked. Referring to Pr 
McColumsy’ great treatise on the “Ne’ 
er Knowledge of Nutrition,” he shoj 
ed that the lack of use of milk al 
other dairy products would definite) — 
and positively be reflected in deficie, 
body development. He urged farme) 
and breeders to stand behind the 
products, keep them pure, and throu; 
proper publicity build up their val) 
in the public mind. rn 

Closing the speaking program W: 
notable address by Prof. H. H. Kild 


(Continued on Page 24) 


district. Optimism of the “a 


iz 
§ 


secured an unlimited amount of ti 
bered-over pasture lands, grown up 1 
clover and timothy. All through t3_ 
land in Houghton county is an abw- 
ance of soft water streams filled wi 


water lakes. There seems to be 
limit to the pasture lands there, 
it is an easy place to care for ¢a 
or sheep. 
The Milwaukee railroad 


cago runs through this west traci 
pasture lands, and would make it € 
ily accessible to the Chicago mar 
These lands in Houghton county 
owned by lumber and railroad ¢ 
panies. ia 

In Iron, Ashland and Bayfield co 
ties, Wisconsin, there is a vast am 
of pasture land in smaller tracts 
able for both cattle and sheep 
ing, and in Sawyer county, Wis 
we secured fifty thousand acres OF 
cellent logged-off clover and tim 
lands, suitable for either sheep 
tle grazing. 

All of these lands are adjac 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolisy 
Omaha railroad, and are owned 
lumber company controlled by 
Torinus and his family. - 

All of the lands above ment 
can be secured for pasture and 
ing purposes for the balance 
year for the asking. There will be! 
charge whatsoever for the year ly 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Claims to be the Most Ordinary County in Wisconsin 


HEN Jack Frost runs rampant 
farther inland, nipping the pota- 
toes and blackening the corn- 

‘elds on his first early calls in au- 
umn, the great Lake Michigan greets 
im on his night prowls with an at- 
nosphere that dampens his enthusi- 
ism and takes the bite out of his 
jting and when Mr. Farmer wakes up 
jo the morning after a refreshing 
‘eep, he finds the dew on the grass, 
ut when the sun comes out the corn 
oes not sicken and the leaves hang 
ike black crepe, but it just stretches 
tself another inch or so and sends 
ome reinforcements to the place 
yhere a big plump ear is in the pro- 
ess of construction. 

The stable hand of the lake nurses 
he crops to maturity, and you will 
jnd that where the lake does not 
xtend its influences the growing sea- 
on becomes shorter—in fact people 
ino South Central Wisconsin must 
hed their palm beach and B. V. D’s. 
bout the same time as Oconto peo- 
ile are accustomed to taking on a 
ore sober garb. 

This may sound queer or strange, 
ut it is just one of the things which 
kes Oconto the most ordinary coun- 
y in Wisconsin. 

We can always find unusual places, 
\yhich are so because of no choice of 
heir own. Jack pine sand is unusual 
jiecause very little grows on it and 

good crop is a curiosity. The 
‘trigation projects in the southwest 
‘re unusual because it costs so many 
lollars per acre to enjoy a human 
faimic of God’s biggest blessing— 
3 inches of rain fall between each 
‘ection. Arkansas may be noted for 
ts razor back hogs because its far- 
fers don’t know the difference be 
jween a ham and a streak of hog 
inew. Kentucky is noted for its 
ansmen and Seattle for its I. W. 
Vs. We don’t claim the distinction 
if having more striped potatoes than 
|my other county in Wisconsin nor as 
Hany left handed fishermen as Ber- 
fen, Norway. The largest co-opera- 
ive garlic dessication plant is not 
ocated here, nor have we many san- 
sary cuspidors in our consolidated 
oS perhaps as Cook county, 
|| We have no solid republican town- 
hip, and don’t receive any more free 
yeeds than any other political pre- 

‘iinet. Columbus didn’t land on our 
‘hore and the great American boy 

yould chortle with ghoulish glee at 
‘be lack of dates and famous men in 
jtudying the history of Oconto coun- 
ye We can’t even point our finger 
0 a famous railroad wreck or a 
race Lusk case. 
Our children have whooping cough 
md measles, neighbors fight over line 
emces and preachers preach to emp- 

Y pews, weeds grow in our gardens 
ind men are attacked by hay fever 


By ROBERT AMUNDSON, County Agent, Oconto, Wis. 


and socialism, the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west, school 
teachers are poor 
and the village 
cut-up reminds 
you of the gray 
hairs on some of 
our open air band 
concert melodies. 
Because weeds do 
grow; because 
children and men 
do get sick both 
physically and 
politically ; b-e 
cause we have 
no historical fame 
and are not con- 
spicuously barren 
of either good or 
bad, we claim the 
tinction of being 
the most ordinary 
county in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Government sta- 
tistics show that 
our milch cows 
produce about the 
average for cows, 
and we keep 
about 7 per farm, 
which is consider- 
ably more than 
the average for 
the United 
States. The av- 
erage production 
of a cow is 185 pounds butter fat which 
at 65 cents per pound would be $120.25 
or $841.75 per herd. We haven’t the 
world’s champion cow but 3,000 far- 
mers have 201,000 cows which yield 
$2,417,000 per year. ‘No one cow is 
making a fortune and we have very 


One Reason Why Oconto County is the 
Most Ordinary County in Wisconsin 


Group of Pretty Oconte Farmettes 


few such animals as a step neighbor 
in law to a grandson of a sister whose 
dam slept in the 
same stable with 
Jonah e Bull Hell- 
bells 3d. Butthe 


pure bred live 
stock campaign is 
placing pure 
breds on just 
about as many 
farms as any 


northern Wiscon- 
sin county. The 
only reason for 
that being unusu- 
al is if viewed 
from out of Wis- 
consin where the 
dairy cow has not 
earned her place 
at the family 
table. 


Oconto pro- 
duces the modest 
yield of 122 bu. 
of potatoes per 
acre, which with 
the average price 
of 50c per bushel 
nets $62.00 per 
acre for every 
acre of potatoes, 
good, bad or in- 
different, that is 
grown in the 
county. Oconto 
county produced 
in 1917, 690,900 bu. or $345,450 worth 
of potatoes which gave every farmer 


an average income of $115.17 from his 
potates alone. We have never taken 
a first premium for the county ex- 
hibit at the State Potato Show, but 
there are also about 67 others that 
have not’ so we are quite ordinary 
in that respect. The average yield 
for Wisconsin is 113 bu. 

Beets grow about as well in Ocon- 
to county as anywhere, includng south 
central part and $10 per ton was paid 
for beets at both Sheboygan and Gil- 
lett. At 10 ton per acre, this amounts 
to $100 per acre. 

Hay and grain crops keep pace 
with Wisconsin’s wonderful record of 
more bushels per acre than any oth- 
er state and clover is ordinary be- 
cause it grows wild. In 1918 Oconto 
county spring wheat yielded 238 bu. 
per acre and winter wheat 21. 

Our soil is black enough to make 
our feet just as dirty as the Iowa 
farmer. It gets muddy after a rain 
and it is about as difficult to pilot a 
Ford car successfully over a dirt 
road in Oconto county as on black 
prairie. The pourousity of the stones 
is about 100 per cent (using rack as 
a standard). Our cut-over lands, 
both hardwood and pine, hold true to 
form and will make homes, farms and 
towns now just as fast as in the past. 
We have two ordinary cities in the 
county and a healthy rivalry between 
the two. 

Taking everything into account 
“when you come to cypher on it” 
Oconto county stacks up just about 
an average with other Wisconsin 
counties, and this means, since we 
have no unusual condition which 
would foster an abnormal expansion 
along any one line, or no limiting fac- 
tors to prohibit a natural develop- 
ment of general farming, that we 
have 38100 farmers of the kind that 
Whitcomb Riley writes about and the 
city people like to trade with. 

These farmers are the average va- 
riety, rise before daylight the year 
round, taboo the “daylight saving” law 
like farmers elsewhere, eat three meals 
every day, sleep well at night, and 
trust their money in banks. 

‘We pride ourselves, (being a north- 
ern and consequently a newer coun- 
ty) in being able to equal Wisconsin’s 
great record as an agricultural state. 
We produce our share of the nation’s 
61 per cent of cheese from Wiscon- 
sin and help keep Wisconsin the lead- 
ing state in the production per acre 
of most of our important food crops 
and because Wisconsin enjoys the 
agricultural prestige that she does, 
we feel it an honor to be in all re- 
spects, the most ordinary county in 
Wisconsin. 


Just Farm Folks Live Here 
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Canadian Cattle Find “Unknown Quantity” of Cloverland 


O DOUBT most of us recall our 
early school days when we had a 
whole page of problems in our 
arithmetic book to work out, in which 
we were given some known quanti- 
ties and asked to find some unknown 
quantity. A number of farmers and 
stockmen in Cloverland are working 
on just such a problem now. The 
known quantities are Cloverland’s 
abundance of the very best pasture, 
good water, favorable climate, and its 
good shipping facilities and nearness 
to market. The unknown quantity is 
what to put on these pastures that 
will return a profit to the owner. 
Several possibilities present them- 
selves for consideration; for example, 
is it profitable to ship two to three 
year old steers into Cloverland and 
pasture them for four to six months, 
selling them off grass in the fall, or 


grain feed them for eight or ten 
weeks while they are on grass; or 
should yearlings be purchased and 


carried two summers and one winter? 
Is it a good plan to ship sheep into 
Cloverland for summer grazing, or 
should they be raised here for best 
results? 

These are but one or two of the 
avenues that are open, and it will 
probably take a number of years be- 
fore these questions can be answered 
correctly. It has been the writer’s 
privilege to see a number of carloads 
of steers that were shipped into 
southern Marquette county in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan this spring, 


The Faith 


ESTERDAY, as time flies, there 
lay in unbroken area a vast for- 
est country of northern Wiscon« 
sin, stretching out in wooded miles to 
the east and west of the water course 
of the great Wisconsin river, the nu- 
merous Jakes and smaller streams, 
filled with “muskie,” pike, bass and 
pickerel, whose sparkling waters 
served to quench the thirst of the 
woodman and the deer hunter. 
Today, as though the achievements 
of a few short years had been encom- 
passed within the hour glass, that 
forest country is dotted with thriving 
towns and cities surrounded by pros- 
perous farms, laced together by rail- 
roads, lending life and verdure to the 
seere. Out of this expanse of forest 
lands have been carved the 1,200 
square miles known to the world as 
Oneida County, Wisconsin. The suc- 
cessive steps leading to its present 


state of development, might readily 
form the basis of a history whose 
chapters would portray that  un- 


quenchable zeal which has ever fired 
the ambition of the true American 
empire builder. 

The foundation for Oneida County 
and the City of Rhinelander, was laid 
by those true American pioneers of all 
nationalities, some born in this coun- 
try, some in foreign lands, but each 
with that true American ambition, to 
hew for himself a fortune from the 
natural 1esources that lay before him. 
These men had faith and force behind 
thein, the personal force of men who 
believe in their ability to do some- 
thing, the force and faith that inspired 
the adventurer and the early pioneer. 

The stories that could be told of the 
unbounded confidence, infinite 
and willing sacrifice of the loggers 
and lumbermen, have no part to per- 
form in the message this article will 
bring to you, yet couched in plain 
language as best befits the subject at 
hand, the opportunities afforded the 
homeseeker, the sheep and cattle men, 
the farmer, the investor, the business 
man, are best presented by the evi- 
dence rather adhering to locally 
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By B. P. PATTISON, Agricultural Agent, Delta County, Mich, 


These Canadian Cattle Are Getting in Prime Condition on Cloverland 
Grass and Clover. 


and some things seem to stand out 
quite prominently at this time. 

In the first place, the cattle that 
are making the best gains are some 
Canadian steers purchased on the St. 
Paul market, averaging about 1060 
pounds in weight. These were two 
and three year old steers carrying a 
large percentage of Shorthorn blood 


and Forces That 


By E. O. BARSTOW. 


known facts, confidently leaving the 
matter of enthusiastic expression of 
opinion to you after you shall have 
become personally acquainted with 
Oneida County and Rhinelander, its 
county seat. 

Oneida County is perhaps the most 
widely known county in the United 
States. Its name and fame have been 
carried into countless homes through- 
out our broad land, »ecause of its po- 
tato culture, and it is now coming 
forth as one of the important counties 
in a new industry—sheep and cattle 
raising. Located as it is in the heart 
of the great clover lands of Northern 
Wisconsin, where timothy and clover 


and showing good bone and confor 
mation. They were big healthy cat- 
tle coming from Winnipeg, Canada, 
and stood the journey well. Soon 
after they were placed on grass they 
started to shed their winter coat and 
put on weight. After they had been 
in the pasture five weeks they’ had 
easily put on 100 pounds gain, even 


Made Rhinelander 


of Rhinelander, Wis. 


grow wild on its cut-over lands Oneida 
County bids fair to become one of the 
foremost grazing regions in the 
country. 

This county has won first place for 
four consecutive years in what is 
known as the greatest potato show in 
the world, the “Wisconsin Potato 
Show.” It won first place at Grand 
Rapids, Wis., in 1914, with an average 
score of 91%; first place at Marinette, 
Wisconsin, in 1915, with an average 
score off 93%; first place at Hau 
Claire, Wisconsin, in 1916 and in 1917, 
which was the largest show ever held 
by the Wisconsin Potato Growers’ As- 
sociation, Oneida County stood far 


The Beautiful Oneida County Court House at the End of a Shady Avenue 
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though the flies were worse this yea’ 
than ever before. The owner of thes) 
cattle purchased four carloads 0 ~ 
steers and has not lost a single anj 
mal, which speaks well for thei) 
health and recuperative power. 

Briefly stated, it appears that thi 
big Canadian steers are better fo 
summer grazing, because ; 

1. They are big, healthy cattli 
with good bone and breeding, and thi 
weight which they put on is made uj 
largely of fat instead of growth. — 

2. These cattle will weigh abou 
1300 pounds when sold and will sel| 
better than 1000 pound steers. : 

3. They are a quiet contented lo| 
of steers, differing from the Angu 
and Herefords which have a tendenc; 
to become wild and restless, and fo 
this reason will put on more fat, — 

4. They can be purchased at Si 
Paul or possibly direct from Canad 

5. The top price on the Chicag 
market has been paid for Canadia 
steers for a number of years. a: 

6. They are cattle which will r¢_ 
spond quickly to grain feed on grass 

7. ‘Their big frame makes it poi 
sible for plenty of gain. ey 

For the reasons stated above, whic 
are some of the things we have leart 
ed about these cattle so far, it woul 
seem that, in so far as past . 
steers is concerned, the Canadia) 
steers, when bought right and prope) 
ly taken care of, will come the closes 
to solving our problem of the Ur 
known Quantity in Cloverland. 


@ 


i 
4 


of Today ; 
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ahead of all other counties, with a 
average score of 94%. It also too 
great honors at the National Potat| 
Show at Grand Rapids, Michigan, i 
1915. 4 


Rhinelander, the county seat ¢ 
Oneida County, has a population ¢ 
7,500 people, and is the establishe 
manufacturing center of northeaster| 
Wisconsin. The building up of the hi 
man part of the community is the sur 
way to build up the business of thi 
community. Rhinelander has long ag 
learned this lesson, and has made th’ 
policy the foundation of its busin 
program. Therefore the manufactu| 
ing interests are of great importanc 
to the city. Its people are awake ar 
as a result of their activities the a 
is fast becoming a great distributin| 
center, and any business concern 100) 
ing for a northern distributing poi. 
will find Rhinelander a conveniel 
place, because of its location» an 
transportation facilities, in fact Ov¢ 


$7,000,000 annually finds its way ini 
the city, in exchange for the produ 
of its paper and sawmills, its refrige 
ator, veneer, hardwood flooring, ar 
paper novelty factories and others. 

A short distance below the city tl 
waters of the Wisconsin river wel 
beaten to white foam, as they hue 
down what is known as Hat Rapid 
At this rapids where the pine log 
rolied, jammed, tumbled and fougl 
their way down to the mills beloy 
where the Indian in his birch | 
canoe hesitated before making the 
scent; here a great natural power 
yet to be utilized. Little did the 
neer think that some day this pows 
would be put to work for the b 
of mankind. These rapids have 
harnessed and today they are fu 
ing light and power to the peo 
Rhinelander and its industries. ‘ 
hydro-electric power is so low in Pp 
that it is attractive to the industr 
seeking cheaper power. It is ge 
ally admitted that there are two 
requisites for valuable water 
(Continued on Page 43) 


| The 


EH summer con: ; 
Pisotion of the 

Northern Minne- 
ta Development Ac- 
ciation, held at Cass 
ike on June 20-21, 
oved perhaps the 
ost successful sum- 
er gathering of this, 
e oldest develop- 
ent organization in 
e northern section 
the state. 
Preparation had not 
ly been made for 
e entertainment of 
‘e large number of 
arists and summer 


sitors present, but 
8 program itself 
oved highly inter- 


ting and entertain- 
\3 and it is expected 
| result in a keener 
serest in certain fea- 
res of intensive hus- 
mdry which have 
.t recently taken a 
finite form in north- 
a Minnesota. 

The program was 
yen in the large 
mory in the city of 
ss Lake and the at- 
adance, in view of 
3 fact that the days 
‘re warm and the 
tdoors attractions 
any, was all that 
uld be desired. The 
al committee left 
ithing undone for 
2 entertainment of 
e large number of 
tthern Minnesota 
losters and visitors 
m the southern section of the state 
id from other states as well. 


The historical pageant, staged on 
autiful Norway Beach, proved a 
ique entertainment and the same 
§ since been put into scenario form 
d filmed for the movies. This pic- 
’e will be widely distributed over 
2? northwest and in the south and 
(st, where it is expected to do the 
jist good. The pageant portrays the 
plution of the Cass Lake country in 
) years, from the coming of the 
ite man to that section up to the 
sent time. It was written in four 
ochs, the idea being to show the his- 
teal events that have taken place 
-£ce the primitive days in northern 
Qnesota, when General Lewis, in 
(0, first stepped foot upon the 
res of the beautiful lake now bear- 
‘his name and met with the Indians 
a friendly conference. Improved 
ms, valuable herds, summer resorts 
1 modern yacation auxiliaries are 
erestingly portrayed in this pag- 
it. This proved a delight to visitors 
m the southern section of the state 
\ Particularly the visiting tourists. 


é 


| -_ 


By FRED T. LINCOLN, Secretary, of Brainerd, Minnesota’ 
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Northern Minnesota Development Association Meeting 


planting of the entire 
area, to the end that 
the territory included in 


Group of officials and speakers of the Northern Minnesota Development Association in front of the armory where the 
convention was held. Front row, reading from the left—R. R. Wise, President of the Northern Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association; Hon. F. A. Duxbery; Secretary Fred T. Lincoln, of the Northern Minnesota Development Associa- 
tion; E. T. Winship, President Minnesota Automobile Association; H. M. Gardner, General Secretary, Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. Back row, reading fromthe left—C. R. Hutcheson of the Cloverland Magazine, Me- 
nominee, Mich.; S. B. Clelend, District Director of County Agents; Hon. Robert Carmichael; Fred D. Sherman, Com- 


missioner of Immigration; Charles T. Kelley, Editor Menahga Herald. 


Perhaps the most important occa- 
sion and one which will bring definite 
results in the near future was the con- 
ference of the county agents of north- 
ern Minnesota on the subject of sheep 
and cattle for this section of the state, 
and the possibilities for grazing on 
these cut-over lands. A definite plan 
for bringing western sheep and cattle 
here was brought home to the county 
agents by Mr. C. R. Hutcheson, of the 
Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, 
Michigan, who has made a careful 
study of this proposition and who has 
been working faithfully with northern 
Minnesota promoters in an effort to 
make available these lands for stock 
purposes. 


The Northern Minnesota Sheep 
Growers’ Association met at this con- 
vention and it was the concensus of 
opinion that every effort be made to 
co-operate and carry out the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Hutcheson, whereby the 
western stockmen can be brought into 
closer touch with northern Minnesota 
land owners, resulting in placing 
flocks and herds on the splendid pas- 
ture lands afforded in this section. 


Other important matters taken up 
and endorsed at this convention were: 
Proposed deep waterway connection 
between the Great Lakes and the 
ocean; support of the Minnesota 
Trunk Highway System, which will 
mean an adequate system of improved 
highways in northern Minnesota, and 
other important constructive work. 

The following resolutions, adopted 
by the delegates, indicate the senti- 
ment of the Northern Minnesota De- 
velopment Association: 


Declaration of Principles, Northern 
Minnesota Development Association, Con- 
vention, Cass Lake, June 20-21, 1919. 

Your committee, having considered all 
Suggestions which have been made to it, 
and given careful thought to the trend of 
public sentiment in the counties compris- 
ing this association, beg leave to submit 
the following Declaration of Principles: 

1. That the action of the National For- 
est Service in making available $105,000 
for the construction of a highway across 
the Minnesota National Forest, is heart- 
ily commended. We submit there is a 
question whether, in fairness to North- 
eastern Minnesota much of this forest 
should not be open to agricultural devel- 
opment. But, that if it be retained for 
forest uses, then there should be such 
activity in the work of reforestration as 
would in a brief period of years complete 


such Forest may speed- 
ily become a producing 
area, either of farm or 
forest crops. 

2, That development 
of our resources waits 
upon the means of 
transportation; existing 
facilities are inadequate 
the railroads are un- 
equal to the duty now 
laid upon them, the ter- 
minals are choked, the 
movement of products is 
hampered and hindered: 

Adequate and perma- 
nent relief can be gain- 
ed only by completing 
the great natural road 
to the sea by the Great 
Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River. 

That the 


i first ste 
wisely taken by the 
State of Minnesota 


should be followed vig- 
penalty by the oltizeas 

co-operation with th 
Great Lakes-St, Dawe 
rence Tidewater Associ- 
ation. 

This undertaking 
should be pressed ae 
Congress and other gov- 
ernment agencies, as an 
emergency measure to 
be carried through with 
all speed. 

_3. That this associa- 
tion stands for progres- 
Sive and forward look- 
ing policies with respect 
to the preservation and 
propagation of the fish 
In our Ten Thousand 
Lakes, creating in the 
pure, cool waters of this 
state a continuing in- 
dustry and one of grow-' 
ing recreational and 
commercial importance. 

- That Minnesota 
should grow symmetri- 
cally, industrially as 
well as agriculturally; 
that the raw material 
resources of the state, 
so far as is economi- 
cally possible, should be fabricated with- 
in the state, thus creating a maximum 
consuming market for our farm products 
at home, and saving to the people of our 
state, transportation charges and great 
losses incident to shipment to distant cen- 
ters. We call attention particularly to 
the possibilities for the reduction of iron 
ore within the state, and the production 
of steel. Minnesota, by reason of her un- 
paralleled deposits of the richest iron ore 
in the world, should become an iron in- 
dustrial commonwealth. We pledge our- 
Selves to use every lawful means within 
our power to bring about the establish- 
ment of mills for the production of steel 
and the granting of such favorable prices 
on_ their products as will encourage and 
induce the building in Minnesota of nu- 
merous plants of all kinds for the fabri- 
cation of the products of such mills: All 
of which we declare to be the birthright 
of Minnesota. 


5. That as a measure of fire protec- 
tion, we urge legislation that will force 
the seeding of undeveloped cut-over lands 
located in the area burned over October 
12, 1918, and subsequently, the cost of said 
operations to be borne by the owners. 
These areas will be avaiable for pasture 
in succeeding years. 

6. That we urge the cooperation of 
township and county officials, civic and 
rural organizations, for the purpose of in- 
suring maximum forest protection, 

7. That the committee suggests a cam- 
paign to establish windbreaks for farm- 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Group seen in front of the armory showing John Smith and Chief Jim Crow in the center 
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Save That Clover Hay 


Last week I travelled over two thou- 
sand miles in Greater Cloverland, and 
I saw thousands of tons of clover hay 
going to waste along the right-of-way, 
among the stumps, and on the road- 
ways. Hay will bring a good price and 
a man should be able to cut a ton a 
day and put it in the barn or stack. 
“Too hard?” Well, that is the way 
our fore-fathers cut all their hay and 
grain. 

Thousands of tons of good hay will 
be covered with snow this winter, and 
settlers will be hauling old timothy 
and wild hay out to their farms to 
feed to their cows and horses. You 
can make ten dollars a day right now, 
by saving the hay that will otherwise 
be wasted. 


Lest You Forget 


The three states, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, according to the 
1910 report from Washington, have 
farm lands valued at $2,800,918,000. 
The greater part of these three states 
was at one time timbered. This tim- 
ber was cut off in an early day and 
farmers took up the land and today 
it has the above value. While these 
farmers were making this land into 
farms, other people went on West 
and made farms in Western states. 

Taking the records from Washing- 
ton again, for the farm values of the 
four western states of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Utah, we find a total 
value of $678,615,000. 

Live stock values of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota amounted to 
$841,000,000, while the live stock val- 
ues of the four western states above 
mentioned was $475,900,000. 

The three lake states were at one 
time lumbering states. During the last 
few years they have jumped into the 
live stock ring, and they certainly are 
making some progress. Don’t let any- 
one think that these states are not live 
stock states. Give them proper de- 
velopment and they will be in the 
front row with Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Texas and New York, within 
the next ten years. 

The counties which go to make up 
“Greater Cloverland” are up in the 
lake region of these states, where the 
great forests grew, and where the 
rainfall is greater during the growing 
season than it is in any part of the 
great CORN BELT STATHS. It takes 
rain to grow grass, and it takes a lot 
of grass to grow live stock economi- 
cally, and here in Greater Cloverland 
is the greatest grass section of Amer- 
ica. One cannot imagine the future 
possibilities of these states as, live 
stock states, when the Great Lakes 
section, or GREATER CLOVER- 
LAND, is developed and used for 
stock raising. 

That part of these states that consti- 
tutes Greater Cloverland will make a 
better live stock country that the low- 
er parts of these same states, because 
of the rainfall and the natural adapt- 
ability of the soil to clovers, root 
crops and grains. 

So, readers and people who are 
thinking of Greater Cloverland’s fu- 
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ture, do not overlook the position 
that these three states already hold 
as live stock states, and “the biggest 
part has not been told.” 


Sheep, Sheep Feed and 
Cheap Talk 


The first principle in the policy of 
the CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE is to 
help develop the idle lands of Greater 
Cloverland, and to help bring about 
a prosperous and permanent agricul- 
tural future for these millions of 
logged-off acres, This Magazine, or 
anyone connected with it, does not 
own an acre of land for sale. We are 
not interested in one section of the 
territory more than another. We are 
not in the land business. This is not 
a “land” magazine. 

Cloverland Magazine is for GREAT- 
ER CLOVERLAND, and its pages are 
open to all subjects that will help 
make this fertile section a more pros- 
perous and better country. Also, we 
are ready to and will oppose anything 
that will be a hindrance to the prop- 
er development. We do not listen to 
people who have not had practical ex- 
perience. We want articles and stor- 
ies from people who know “what's 
what.” 

A man who has made a success of 
the sheep business in the West made 
a trip to one county in Greater Clover- 
land, saw several tamarack swamps 
and went back discouraged. He said 
the country was no good. He thought 
he was telling the truth, but Greater 
Cloverland covers a large area, being 
made up of over sixty counties. There 
are over 40,000,000 acres in the upper 
sections of the three richest agricul- 
tural states in the Union, and these 
lands are destined to come into use 
for farming and stock raising. Thirty 
million acres are ready today. These 
Millions of acres are ‘‘ready for man 
to make ready.” Nature has made 
some of the land ready without any 
assistance from man, by fires, and 
where the grass got started before 
the brush and second growth got a 
start. Thousands of acres must be 
burned over, seeded and _ prepared. 
This is man’s work. The land is here, 
and it will grow grasses, hay, grains 
and root crops. This is the “no 
drought” section of America. To be 
sure, some seasons you can find high 
lands and sections that will be pret- 
ty dry, but soon rain comes and the 
feed is green again. We are sorry 
the Western man mentioned above 
did not take time .o see a fair sample 
of Greater Cloverland. He made a 
statement to his home newspaper, 
that stockmen should not ship stock 
to the Great Lakes section. The very 
day his statement was published, 
Frank W. Seaton shipped to Greater 
Cloverland over 7,000 head of Mon- 
tana’s best sheep, and today they are 
on the Jand and getting fat. Sheep 
never had better pasture in any state 
than Mr. Seaton’s have here. The edi- 
tor of the Cloverland Magazine helped 
Mr. Seaton to pick out his tract of 
cut-over and burnt-over, logged-off 
lands. 

Many people ask a lot of foolish 
questions. For instance, “What will 
the sheep men do about the wolves?” 
We say, ‘Let the sheep men care for 
them.” In the West they had wolves, 
wild cats, lions, poisonous weeds, 
droughts, long hauls to market, ete. 
The editor of Cloverland Magazine 
has been in this section for five years 
and has never seen or heard a wolf. 
He has covered more territory than 
any ten men in Greater Cloverland, 
and isontheroad,from one part of 
this great undeveloped empire to the 
other, and is, therefore, in position to 
give real, first hand information. 

It would not be a fact to say there 
are no wolves in Greater Cloverland. 
There are wolves and cayotes, but 
they have been so nearly eterminated 
by trappers and hunters to gain wolf 
bounty, that the “wolf menace” is nil. 
No reports of wolves or cayotes have 
reached Cloverland Magazine, and 
thousands of sheep and lambs have 
been grazed in this country, and they 
have been turned loose to run at will 
through the cut-over lands and brouse 


in the brush. So dismiss this cry of 
“wolf.” 

He has piloted more practical stock- 
men around Greater Cloverland than 
any other dozen men, and has heard 
what these western men have had to 
say about the feed here on these lands. 
With this experience, added to the 
opinions of practical stockmen, the 
Cloverland Magazine makes the state- 
ment that Greater Cloverland grows 
the best and most dependable sheep 
feed that grows in America. We will 
not recommend anything that is not 
OKs 


Splendid Railroad Service 


One the features of Greater Clover- 
land which has specially impressed 
the western grazers who are. shipping 
in cattle and sheep is the service giv- 
en to their shipments by the railroads, 
particularly the lines actually reach- 
ing into Cloverland itself. 

The Soo Line gave an eloquent ex- 
ample of this service in handling thir- 
teen cars of cattle routed from Mon- 
tana to Manistique, Michigan. The 
train only moved a few miles the first 
day off the Montana ranch, and the 
time into St. Paul was not specially 
fast. But from the turn-over to the 
Soo road things went in a hurry. 


Taking out a delay due to a broken 
arch bar, the Soo Line carried these 
cars in limited express time. The run 
from St. Paul to Weyerhaeuser, Wis- 
consin, showed an average of 21’ miles 
per hour, and the run from Weyer- 
haeuser to Manistique, Michigan, 
showed an average of 23 miles per 
hour. This is without taking out time 
for changing engines, water, coal etc., 
Part of the run was made under the 
personal direction of Soo officials, who 
personally saw that the best possible 
service was given to the cattle ship- 
pers. This is the sort of co-operation 
which counts, and the Soo Line is giv- 
ing it in a big way. 


Not the Garden of Eden 


Greater Cloverland is not the Gar- 
den of Eden reincarnated. Neither 
does money grow on bushes. But “the 
land floweth with milk and honey” for 
the industrious farmer, the livestock 
grower, the dairyman, the gardener. 

Greater Cloverland is exactly what 
it is represented to be by the several 
public-spirited organizations, state and 
official bodies, and Cloverland Maga- 
zine. The opportunities for livestock 
raising, dairying and certain classes 
of farming are here, but no matter 
how luxuriant the grasses and clover 
may grow, no matter how abundant 
the rainfall and supply of pure water 
in the thousands of lakes and myriads 
of streams that ribbon their way 
through every section of our vast cut- 
over land area, no matter how well 
nature has endowed Greater Clover- 
land with every natural resource for 
livestock farming, human effort is re- 
quired to extract the ‘‘milk and hon- 
ey.” Sheep require an experienced 
herdsman, the farm flock requires at- 
tention, attention must be given to 
beef cattle, it is highly essential to 
give the dairy herd the most careful 
attention, varieties of seed suitable to 
climate and soil must be selected, the 
natural fertility of the soil must be 
preserved by crop rotation and fertili- 
zations of inviting inspection before 
treasured as a bountiful heritage, nur- 
tured and preserved. 

Nature has done her work. Man 
must do his share. And when man 
does his share in Greater Cloverland 
the results cannot be in doubt. The 
policy adopted by these public organi- 
zations of inviting inspection before 
forming an opinion, giving free test of 
the grazing possibilities, seeing before 
believing, is right in every phase. And 
it is winning. 


There Is a Difference 


Most people raise sheep for the prof- 
it derived from the sale of the wool 
and mutton. Here in Cloverland there 
is possible another source of profit, 
and that is land clearing. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to clear the land, and 


-herds are finding new homes @ 


August, Ig) 


' 
sheep will do it, but they will not F 
fat for market if kept at it until tig 
to ship them. 3 

The sheep should be allowed to 1, 
in the brush for short periods. Tt) 
will keep down the new, 
sprouts, eat the leaves and 
shoots off the short brush, and 
times they will bark young trees. T 
sort of feed cannot be depended up) 
however, to fatten them. It takes rj 
erass to finish them for market, \ 

After using a good ram in breediz 
the ewes, the owner should see 
that the ewes and lambs have f 
feed and of the right kind. There 
one kind of grass that will put) 
the hard fat and the weight on bih 
sheep and cattle, and that is bp 
grass. 

When sowing pastures sow mos 
blue grass. The blue grass finish 
bring you the price at the ma 
Clover, brouse and other green | 
will cause the sheep to grow, ane 
ewes to give an abundance of 


grass pastures that are five hun 
years old sell for from $1000 to § 
per acre, but they will pastur 
many as ten to twelve sheep per av, 
Sow some blue grass in you past 
as soon as possible. ; 


Wyoming, has been in Greater 
land with his sheep for ten dé 
asked him what he thought abel Q 
flies and mosquitoes here and th 
what he said: “Flies and mosqu 
are not nearly as bad here as ba 
Wyoming where I came from.” 

One of the herders from Mont 
who is here with the Seaton g 
said he saw about six mosqui 
in three days. a 

Readers of the CLOVERLAND Weg. 
azine, what this section needs is 
ple who understand live stock 1 
ing and agriculture, and who | 
enough ambition to work. Idle 
allow idle minds to gossip. 

I met a farmer not long ago, 10 
came to Cloverland from raga 


teen years ago. He has average 
$2,500 net profit from his 120 
each year, and the soil on his fi 
is only second grade as comparecto 
millions of the cut-over lands yg 
idle here. { 
A number of people have told) 
that they are afraid that the flie 
mosquitoes would eat up their 
if they shipt them to Cloverland 
think I am safe in saying that 1 
isn’t a section in America where t 
is plenty of rainfall, that hasn’t 
trouble with these pests, but ou 
evenings, and the shortlivedne 
these little pests, are going to 
Greater Cloverland a great advai 


Nat Rogers, of South St. Paul,le 
clared nearly a year ago that 
South St. Paul livestock marke 
be second to Chicago in less tha 
years. Judging by the way shee 
cattle are coming into Greater C 
land this summer, South St. Paul 
have second place even sooner 
Mr. Roger’s enthusiastic dred 
scheduled to be realized. 


The government gave Greater OY 
erland full recognition when it : 
a conference at St. Paul to discu 
ways and means of transferring § 
ing sheep and cattle from the ¢ 
ed ranges of the west to the v¥ 
pastures of Michigan, Wiscons! 
Minnesota. : 


The Great Lakes Transit Co 
tion has certainly made itself 
with Greater Cloverland by the 
ise of equitable lake shippin 
This is co-operation in openin 
vast undeveloped empire of ctl 
lands. 


The most remarkable feature 
western grazing movement to Gré 
Cloverland is the manner in whic’ 
many breeding ewes from ver 

" 


the small farmers. 


| 
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a Return to their own domicile, to perch, be it cramped or spacious. 
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By MRS. ROBERT M. WETZEL of Calumet, Mich. 


Scrutinize minutely the undulations of the place 
Rather than precipitately project yourself in space. 
(Look before you leap). 


It is surely not judicious nor appropriate to shed 

Drops of limpid saline fluid o’er the accidental spread 

Of globules of fat minute suspended in solution 

Of casein and albumen and some other attribution. 
(Don’t cry over spilt milk). 


Where there is that quality of endowment of the soul 

By which it’s rendered capable of making a selection, 

We find there’s co-existing as a present aim or goal 

The permanent progression for an active preceliction. 
(Where there’s a will there’s a way). 


Think not the specious lustre of what sparkles in the lighi 
Doth indicate a metal that is yellow, precious, bright. 
(All is not gold that glitters). 


Equitableness exhibited in every single act 
As the superlative prudence is a recognized fact. 
(Honesty is the best policy). 


A little feathered vertebrate provided with two wings, 

When reposing in the arm below the wrist, 

Furnishes an equivalent (although it seldom sings) 

To two little feathered vertebrates that in the shrub exist. 
(A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush). 


The arterial fluid of the system vascular 
Is inspissate more truly than aqua is by far. 
(Blood is thicker than water). 


It is a noxious current that injures everyone. 
That impels to all catastrophe, benevolence to none. 
(It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good). 


Insignificant stalks reveal and manifest 


Whence doth come the current, north, south, or east, or west. 
(Straws show which way the wind blows). 


A concreted mass of matter moving by rotation 
No cryptogamous growth acquires by the act of congregation. 
(A rolling stone gathers no moss). 


Assign a malevolent cognomen to a canine—in a breath 
You’ve already by suspension sent the quadruped to death. 
(Give a dog a bad name and hang him). 


Not season, hour nor their duration, nor the rising and the falling of 


the bay 


Will stay at rest in expectation for the pleasure of the adult male, 


they say. 
(Time and tide wait for no man). 


When expelled from combustion is a visible exhalation 
It is futile to question; there is somewhere conflagration. 
(There is no smoke without some fire.) 


Speak only verified proposition 
Confine yourself to that and you will find 
That you bring ignominy and derision 
Upon the spiritual enemy of mankind. 
(Tell the truth and shame the devil). 


If for amusement you should choose to engage in lively recreations 
Touch not keen implements they use to aid mechanical operations. 


(Don’t play with edged tools). 


An object of aesthetic worth, assembling properties that please 


Excites felicity—not mirth—and ecstasy when e’er one sees. 
(A thing of beauty is a joy forever). 


There is no hour or season, to speak with perfect clarity, 
To which the moment now revealed bears any similarity. 
(No time like the present) 


A single combination of sounds articulate 
To one filled with information is fully adequate. 
(A word to the wise is sufficient). 


An inclination that is found to give the best construction to 


The deeds of everyone around palliates transgressions not a few. 


(Charity covereth a multitude of sins). 


Imprecations evil, like bipeds gallinaceous, 


(Curses, like chickens, come home to roost). 


_ An immature descendant injured by excess of heat 


Is naturally apprehensive and avoids the chimney-seat. 
(A burned child dreads the fire). 


Should the celerity of motion be increased to great extent 
The rapidity is lessened whatever the intent. 
(More haste, the less speed). 
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F our-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 
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Facetiae Meaicorum 

In the days when every miner or mine 
employer paid in 50 cents a month for 
“doctor,” Old Doc. Scallon was phy- 
sician to the Hancock mine. There 
came to his crowded office one night a 
hulking youth who looked like an ad- 
vertisement for a health resort. Doc., 
not thinking he was a patient, sought 
to dispose of him quickly. 

“What do you want?” asked the doc: 
tor. 

“T got pimples on my face.” 

“Oh, well, you’re young, they’ll go 
away in a year or so.” 

“Well, I want suthin for ’em now; I 
pay my 50 cents a month—” 

“Whatthell d’ye think I’m running 
here?” bellowed the doc, ‘‘a beauty 
parlor for 50 cents a month?” 


* * * 


A Houghton county official, now re- 
formed—dating from May 1, 1918, once 
called on Doc. Scallon to complain of 
stomach trouble. 

“Your case is a peculiar one,” said 
the practitioner, ‘“‘you’ll either have to 
drink more beer or quit it altogether.” 


“IT thought it over and compromis: : 


ed,” confessed the official. “I doubled 
my allowance.” 
* * * 

A friend of ours once developed a 
case of pink eye. We knew Doc. Web- 
ster, at the Soo, had a good prescrip- 
tion for eye infections and we wrote 
him for it, promising our friend would 
remit if he sent a bill with the pre- 
seription. Doc. sent it and with it a 
message that showed how well inform- 
ed medical men sometimes are. He 
wrote: 

“Tell your friend to quit drinking 
and to pray for me.” 

* * & 


For the Cute Kid Album 

Bruce is four years old and lives iy 
Laurium. He knows more about auto- 
mobiles than he does about theology or 
meteorology. Next morning after a 
bad electrical storm he said to his 
mother: 

“T seen God last night.” 

“Why, Bruce,” said the mother, 
“what do you mean by such talk?” 

“T seen God I said.” 

“Well, what was he doing?” 

“He was lighting his pipe and chang- 
ing his gears.” 

* * * 
Our Puzzle Department 

Cowdrick, the weather man in our 
town, is a serious minded guy, but oc- 
casionally he pulls one that makes us 
think he is a kidder. He said this: 

“My wife is going to the old home 
for the summer and she is going to 
take the kids along. She will leave 


_two or three with her father and one 


or two with my father and that will 
make it easier for her.” 


The question here is how many kids 


has Cowdrick? 

Every one we put the question to 
has answered “five.” We leave it up 
to you. Enclose stamps for reply. 

* * * 

The women of our neighborhood 
club have decided that “doughnut,” 
“sinker” or “fried cake” is not an at- 
tractive name for the Yankee break- 
fast dainty. They offered a prize for 
the best name. ‘Martyr cakes” nat- 
urally suggested itself to us. Another 
member thought “Early Christians” 
suggestive. The club split the prize. 

The question is :Why do these 
names describe the viand under dis- 
cussion? 

ae?) 
The New Language 

Soldiers just returning from France 
seem bent on adding a few words to 
the language of the United States. 
They acquired a few words of French 


in France and of German on the Rhine 
and are exploiting them. 

Sergt. Fred La Pointe tells us of one 
of the wierd results of this contact 
with a new tongue. 

When the 125th infantry was moving 
home from Coblenz, a soldier stuck his 
head out of the train and yelled at an 
old woman who was peddling lunches: 

“Madame, avez vous fumpf boiled 
eggs ” 

* * * 
One for the Under Dog 


Let’s not always kick a man when 
he is down. Maybe Burleson has put 
the postal service on the bum and may- 
be he hasn’t. There recently was a 
kick because a letter addressed in 
French to the mayor of an American 
city did not reach him. No one ever 
seems to say anything about the good 
things the department does. A news- 
paper, which does most of the kicking, 
ought to appreciate this. 

EH. A. Hamar, general manager of the 
Worcester Lumber company, tells us 
an incident. He says that recently a 
letter mailed in Finland was received 
at his office which was addressed to 
“John Koski, Hamar, Mich.” There is 
no such post office as “Hamar.” 

But there is a Hamar’s Siding. John 
Koski works there. A friend who had 
worked with him at Hamar’s Siding, 
which is not a post office of course, re- 
turned to Finland and wrote Koski 
from there. He thought that Hamar 
was the name of the place and he ada- 
dressed the letter that way. And it 
arrived. 

* * * 

We once received a letter addressed 
“Pat Cook, Upper Peninsula, Mich.” 
and we can prove it if we can get hold 
of Carl Somers, who used to manage 
the Bijou theatre at Calumet. He 
mailed the letter in Milwaukee. 

* * * 


The Order of the Lion 


The home den of The Order of the 
Lion, which, as readers of this depart- 
ment of the magazine know, is com- 
posed of Cloverland citizens whose first 
name is Leo, has been considering the 
claims of various upper peninsula 
towns. They want to have the honor 
of holding the first annual convention 
of the order. Our cheeks grow red 
with shame when we admit that it was 
not till a short month ago that we 
knew there was a town in Cloverland 
with the name of Leo. But there is, 
and the convention will take place 
there. 

It is unfortunate that the knowledge 
of the town of Leo did not reach the 
home den till this late season as it is 
a tenet of the order to hold the con- 
vention in May, the month of the 
Lion, according to the zodiacal divi- 
sion of the year. It will not be till 
1920 that the first convention can be 
held. Meantime the original members 
will be working to increase the mem- 
bership. ; 

Because of the. interest among the 
widespread membership of the order in 
the place that naturally must hold first 
interest for them, an effort has been 
made to learn something of the his- 
tory of the town. As it is located on 
the South Shore road, in Covington, 
Baraga county, the matter was re- 
ferred to James Robertson, assistant 
general freight and passenger agent of 
that road. He has provided us with 
the following correspondence: 

Mr. D. J. Caven, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Mr. L. P. Cook asked me yes- 
terday if I could tell him when our station 
called Leo was established, and how it 


came to be called Leo. I told him I did 
not know, but would try and secure the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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What Is the Matter With the Great Copper Industry? 


er for the output of the Amerie; 


HEN all the world is booming, 

when prosperity is evident in 

every line of business activity 
in the United States, the copper in- 
dustry alone is sick. 

Great mining corporations like the 
Calumet & Hecla, with a dividend rec- 
ord quite the equal of that of the 
Pennsylvania railway, passed its divi- 
dend. All of the greater copper 
mines are working on half time. The 
smaller independent corporations are 
getting out plenty of copper but at 
best there seems to be something ra- 
dically erroneous with the copper bus- 
iness. 

What is the matter with coppers? 
The question has brought out all 
kinds of answers. For 50 years the 
Calumet & Hecla has paid ts divi- 
dends to its shareholders with a reg- 
ularity which made it a reputation 
for security unequalled in miming. 
In the Michigan district, where the 
mine is operating, little boys grew up 
with one ideal of conservative afflu- 
ence. It included a fur lined over 
coat, with an astrakan collar and 
ownership of a few shares of Calu- 
met & Hecla stock. When the Calu- 
met & Hecla passed two dividend per: 
iods without making a distribution to 
the shareholders it was more than 
a shock. It was as if the government 
had defaulted on the interest on Lib: 
erty bonds. 

Is there anything the matter with 
the Calumet & Hecla? Not a thing. 
The old mine is doing business, on a 
50 per cent basis, at the old stand. 
Current assets totalled over $16,000,- 
000 at the beginning of the year, Of 
that amount a million and a half was 
in copper on hand, not an unusual 
amount. Calumet & Hecla received 
close to 11 millions last year in divi 
dends from subsidiaries. 

What, then, is the matter with cop: 
pers? The matter is with the whole 
copper industry, or was. It was not 
particular to any one mine. Calumet 


By HOMER A. GUCK of Houghton, Mich. 


Students of the Michigan College of Mines underground 


& Hecla officially simply entered up- 
on a proper consideration of its rela- 
tionship to its employes as well as 
its shareholders. The condition of 
the copper metal industry was one of 
the unusual and unheard of results 
of the war. Like the war itself it 
presented a problem which never be: 
fore had come in front of copper pro« 
ducers. It called for unusual action 
under unusual conditions. 

Copper, before the war, was mined 
largely for export. Eighty per cent 
of all the copper produced in the 
United States, and the United States 
produces 90 per cent of all the copper 
mined in the world, went abroad. The 
bulk of it went into manufacturing. 
Liverpool ‘took the largest amount. 


Hamburg took substantially as much. 
Trieste, that little manufacturing 
town that almost brought about a 
rupture at the peace table, had be 
come a substantial consumer of Amer. 
ican copper. It developed, after the 
Huropean war once was well under 
way, that Germany had been accumu: 
lating considerable copper for a long 
period for the war emergency. It de- 
veloped, also, that the allies were 
short of copper. ; 

Copper is quite as much of a war 
necessity as wheat, You have to have 
copper for the cartridges, for the big 
guns, for so many other munitions. 
Russia, France, Great Britain enter- 
ed the American copper market and 
commenced to bid against one anoth- 


mines. Realizing, after a time, 
ridiculousness of that kind of buying 
they turned the business over to t 
House of Morgan. He bought all the’ 
copper for all of the allies at a fair’ 
price. ; 
The market for copper changed 
with the war. The demands for m 
tions were insistent and continu 
Practically every copper smeltery 
the country turned its whole force | 
to the production of billets for sor 
government requirement. The min 
were asked to speed production 
to the top notch. This was done, 
at a cost that was unheard of in t 
history of the industry. Labor, 
course, was limited to the men 
did not go to the war. Then the 
ernment fixed the price that the cop 
per mines could demand for their ow 
put. It seemed fair. 


When the armistice was declared’ 
the copper mines of the United S 
were producing at the high rate 
their history. They were spee 
up to the best possible efficiency, 
der existing labor condtions. Th 
were working to the limit of capa 
for two reasons: First, patriotic 
tent to help in an emergency. S 
ond, reasonable profits from the 


Then came the shock. The gov 
ment of the United States and 
governments of all the allies got f: 
under the copper market without 
lay. The price dropped in a fortni 
The difference between the attit 
of the government toward the w 
farmer and toward the copper mine 
was conspicuously unfair and unrea-) 
sonable. . 

The copper miner’s market was the 
allied governments, to the exclu 
of every other possible market 
the period of the war. The ce 
tion of hostilities ended the markt 
A survey showed more than two Db 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Northern Minnesota Now, and Conditions Five Years Hence 


By FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration 


great part of it, a few years ago 

was almost entirely in its natural 
state and almost wholly undeveloped. 
One traveling through northern Min- 
nesota a comparatively few years ago 
would have found a broad stretch of 
territory covered with pine and hard- 
wood, dotted here and there with most 
beautiful lakes and drained with most 
picturesque rivers and creeks. Be- 
tween the vast table lands of pine and 
hardwood would have been found low, 
level stretches of ground then called 
swamps or marshes. In most cases 
these low lands were covered with 
tamarack, spruce, balsam and a lux- 
uriant growth of wild hay. The soils 
of northern Minnesota, then as now, 
were as fertile as any soils of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, of which northern Min- 
nesota is a part. The climate has al- 
ways been favorable to general agri- 
culture. The precipitation for a period 
of fifty years or more has, according to 
records kept, been in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty-eight inches per an- 
num. 

Until a comparatively few years ago 
this vast section of the country reach- 
ing approximately from a line drawn 
east and west across the center of the 
state to the Canadian border and from 
Lake Superior to the Red River Val- 
ley of Minnesota on the west, was un- 
noticed by people in search for new 
homes in the west and northwest. The 
wonderful opportunities of northern 
Minnesota were overlooked. Prob- 
ably this was so because of the fact 
that the open prairie lands of the west 


I Nieeeat art Minnesota, or the 


and northwest offered less resistance 
to development than did this wooded 
section. For the past few years, how- 
ever, the tide of immigration has been 
turning and the attention of the en- 
tire country has been drawn to this 
fertile region where the settler is as- 
sured of fertile soil, favorable climatic 
conditions, suffi- 
cient rainfall and 
markets unexcell- 
ed by the whole 
world. 


The _ develop- 
ment of northern 
Minnesota is now 
going on at a rap- 
id rate. Thou- 
sands of farmers 
from other states 
and sections of 
the country are 
annually taking 
up their homes in 
northern Minne- 
sota. Those who 
have cast their lot 
in this territory 
are highly pleas- 
ed with the suc- 
cess with which 
they have met in 
building up their 
homes. Today ev- 
every county of 
northern Minne- 
sota can boast of 
luxuriant and well 
equipped farm 


Hon. Fred D. Sherman, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Immigration 


homes, exceedingly large and profit- 
able yields of small grain, hay and po- 
tatoes, social and farm life conditions 
that appeal to people desiring to make 
new homes, splendid cities and vil- 
lages, good railroad facilities, roads 
that are built and are to be built in 
the very near future, churches and 
schools and, last 
but not least, an 
enthusiasm and 
interest in life on 
the part of its peo- 
ple that tends to 
make the develop- 
ment of northern 
Minnesota a cer- 
tain quantity. 


The population 
of the United 
States is constant- 
ly shifting west- 
ward and north- 
westward, taking 
up the new and 
unoccupied lands 
of the country. 
This shifting pop- 
ulation saw a few 
years ago, and is 
seeing now, that 
northern Minne- 
sota offered and is 
offering better op- 
portunities to the 
homeseeker than 
any section of un- 
developed country 
in the United 


States or Canada. People from every: 
state in the Union have been pou 
into northern Minnesota buying 
cheap unimproved lands, clearing 
the timber, draining the low lands @ 7 
building up highly improved farms 

When we consider that the Unit cd 
States as a whole has but a comp 
tively small territory adapted to ge 
eral agriculture, we can realize t 
possibilities in store for northern Min 
nesota and any section of the co 
having sufficient rainfall, a sui 
climate, good soil and market cond 
tions. 

Every section of the United S 
devotes its agricultural land to so 
particular line of farming. The sow 
is devoted to corn, cotton, sweet po’ 
toes, rice, tobacco and truck farmit 
It is not a competitor in the wor 
markets with Minnesota. The east 
given up to a different line of agri¢ 
ture. In a general sense, the east de 
not compete agriculturally with M 
nesota. The west makes a specia 
of fruit growing and does not enga 
in general farming and stock raisi 
to the same extent that our own sta 
does. As a matter of fact, Minnes¢ 
together with the other central, mid; 
dle-west and northwestern — states) 
makes a specialty of grain farming; 
dairying and stock raising. The stat 
of Minnesota is being depended upon 
by the entire nation to supply a V 
large share of its food products. M 
nesota produces approximately — 
hundred million dollars’ worth of fa 
products annually. In the devel 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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TURN WASTE 
INTO PROFIT! 


HOUSANDS OF ACRES of cut-over lands in the heart of Cloverland in Oneida 
County, Wisconsin, have hundreds of tons of clover, timothy and blue grass going to 
waste. Don’t ship your sheep to market this fall and let the farmers of the corn belt 


NN 
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finish them off. They make a greater profit than you do. Ship them to Oneida County. 
Finish them off yourself and make a double profit. 


We want you to come and see that our lands are just what we claim for them. No 
drought; abundance of nutritious grasses and clovers, and plenty of pure water. Average 
rainfall for past fifteen years 36 inches. This is why the thousands of acres of pasture 
lands in Oneida County offer you an opportunity for profit in sheep and cattle grazing. 

The profit for you is in the finish, and you can get that finish in Oneida County—one 
night’s ride from Chicago or St. Paul. All inquiries will be promptly taken care of by 


W. D. JUDAY, County Agricultural Agent 


RHINELANDER Oneida County WISCONSIN 
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Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” 
our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and conventent. 
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Save Time, Steps, 


Money 


ATRONS of this bank are finding our bank-by- 
mailand-phone service very convenient these busy 
days. You will, too. 


You will be pelased to find the number of things we 
can do for you by mail and telephone. 


Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, 
buy drafts without leaving home. 


And you get just as good service as if you came here 
in person. Give this service a trial. Save time, steps 
and money. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 
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1,000,000 ACRES 


Available for Grazing Now 


Tracts of 1,000 acres up in solid 
blocks, with good stands of clover 
and blue grass and plenty of pure, 
fresh water. 


We can take care of all require- 
ments of Western Grazers and 
settlers. Prices $10 to $20 an acre 
for this land which will make real 
farms. Easy terms. 


For further information, address 


DANIEL REID, 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 


CLOVERLAND 


Cow Testing Associations Promote 
Settlements 


By B. G. PACKER, Director of Immigration, Wisconsin Dept. of Agricul 


FFICIALLY credited with nearly 
two million dairy cows and the 
largest output of milk products, it 
might also be presumed that Wiscon- 
sin should lead in cow-testing associa- 
tions. Such is the case. There are 82. 
These voluntary clubs among neigh- 
bors increase production by providing 
for periodical tests and weighing of 
milk, keeping of records, making cal- 
culations, and reporting results. 

Such associations do not attempt re- 
sults by absent treatment. They get 
right hold of the patient’s pulse and 
count. They diagnose present trouble 
and point out unprofitable animals. 

Because he cannot afford mistakes, 
a cow-testing association is about the 
most helpful society the incoming set- 
tler on cut-over land may join, if there 
is one in his locality. If not, he should 
by all means get in touch with his 
county agent and help start some- 
thing. 

Men who make good on these lands 
start out in the first instance by add- 
ing to the size of the herd and clear- 
ing at the same time, and it is a fatal 
to success to keep poor animals or an 
known quantity, as not to open land. 


Unless he knows where he is at dur- 
ing the important first period, the be- 
ginner won’t reach the second. 

Cow-testing clubs are steadily ex- 
tending their field of usefulness into 
new neighborhoods especially group 
settlements. 

About 450 cows are included in an 
association. A competent person is 
employed to visit every farm once a 
month to weigh, take samples, and 
make a Babcock test of each cow’s 
milk. He obtains a complete record 
of the quantity of milk and butter-fat 
produced by each cow in twenty-four 
hours and the amount of food consum- 
ed. 


An accurate calculation is worked | 


out showing her monthly production, 
pounds of milk, butter-fat, different 
foods and cost, profit over food, re- 
turns given for a dollar’s worth of 
feed, cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter-fat and a hundred pounds of milk. 

The contribution of these associa- 
tions to state development is apparent 
to everybody. 

In a few localities breeding associa- 
tions are operated with cow-testing 
clubs. Some of the benefits claimed 
are: 

1. Better sires can be secured at 
the same price if a number can be 
bought at the same time. 

2. Sires can be exchanged and lat- 
er purchased from other members of 
the association or other associations. 

3. Stock for sale can be advertised 
and sold to better advantage than by 
a single farmer. 

4. A buyer can come into an asso- 
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not have what he wants he may get 
from some other member. 
5. If the herd is a pure-bred, sem: 


About ninety thousand acres of nf 
land are being freed from stumps ea 
year in upper Wisconsin and twice 
much more brushed off and put inh 
or pasture. Such pasture is wor 


good cows are kept . At present price 
for butter-fat this estimate very likely; 
is too low. te 

Common cows are being eliminat 
Following the efforts of county age 
and state-wide campaigns by the W 
consin Livestock Breeders’ Assoc 
tion, the state experiment station a 
bankers, many first-class dairy 
every year are being shipped 
these newer settlements from 
communities. Consider what 
means ten years, yes, five years fron 
now. . 
Farmers from other states are lo 
ing toward Wisconsin and writing 
information. In 1917-18 more than 
teen thousand homeseekers made ir 


of the Wisconsin department of ¢ 
culture about opportunities for 
able farming, especially dairyin 


than two thousand took up f 
homes in that part of the state d 
this period. County agents are w 
ing with all farmers, new and old, t 
ing them to tie up with cow-testi 
associations, or in any event sho w 
how otherwise to obtain more pro! 
in dairying. 

So often have we heard it that i 
it seems superfluous to assert tl 
Wisconsin is the foremost dairy st 
But Iowa and Minnesota are comil 
fast. Most persons, however, © 
have visited upper Wisconsin ~ 
agree that the greater part of our 
grass region still remains to be 0 
ed. And not only are we to de 
upon newcomers for this furth 
premacy and development, but — 
upon more dairy cows making 
profit. 

Men who make good with coy 
the best advertisers for the § 
They have friends elsewhere lookt) 
for lower priced lands. A couple 0 
lustrations will suffice: Last year 0) 
dairyman, Albert Anderson, of Sh! 
Lake, brought in nine relatives, ea) 
of whom purchased and located im 
neighborhood and another south 
Ladysmith added seven former © 
quaintances. Their new  neighb 
are starting likewise with dairy COV 

So testing associations are . 
developing the state from within 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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“ishing * Hunting : Bathing | 10,000,000 Acres of Cut-Over 
Boating « Motoring Lands for Sheep and 
Hiking Cattle 


‘“‘The trip from Chicago to Marquette “Gentlemen, you do not realize what 
was made without a hitch. Your roads you have here in Cloverland. From my 
are excellent; the scenery the best ever, years of experience with grazing through- 
but above all it is the friendly, hospitable out various sections of the country, I can 


truthfully state that Cloverland offers 


; spirit of upper Michigan’s people, general- almost unlimited .opportunities to the 

| ly, which greets us at every turn, which agriculturist, and with proper develop- 

impresses us most. Cloverland is an ideal ment, may be made the greatest grazing 

| spot for tourists.’”—Dr. EF. L. Cornell and country in the world.”—W. T. Bishop, 
N. C. Stein, of Chicago, who “made” Clover- formerly of San Angelo, Texas, now located at 
land with a Cadillac “Eight” on a vacation Forest Lake, Mich., with several hundred head 
trip in June and July. of cattle. 


TOURISTS - GRAZERS 


Write 
4 JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager 


~ 


pper Peninsula Development Bureau MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


¥ wi 
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POLARINE is the best oil*the Standard 
Oil Company (Jndiana) knows how to make 
for the lubrication of automobile engines. 


It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 
every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 
cause of the fact that automobile enginess are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passenger cars 
and trucks. 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
stroke. It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 
necessary friction; it is, in fact 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


For sale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


(Indiana) 


ILLINOIS 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


By C. LAWRENCE LIND, of Ishpeming. Mich. 


ISS BORGHILD BRAASTAD of 
Ishpeming, Michigan, may right- 
ly be termed one of the most tal- 

ented and versatile artists appearing 
before the music-loving public of to- 
day. Gifted with a voice remarkable 
for its purity, for the fresh translu- 
cent beauty of tone, for the superla- 
lative command of all legitimate 
means of variety of expression and 
an inherent artistic temperament, 
Miss Braastad has met with flattering 
success in her many appearances in 
recital, concert and oratorio. 


o— 


Miss Borghild Braastad 


ance her voice has improved and qd 
veloped to its present state of | 
fection. | 
In writing to Mr. Lind, Miss Brag 
tad’s manager, Mr. Klibansky sai 
“I am greatly pleased to near 
you are arranging a tour for 
Braastad. I consider her voice o 
of the finest lyric sopranos befor 
public today. She is thorough] 
perienced in concert and recital 
and I am certain you and your patro) 
will be delighted with her singing,” 
Miss Braastad’s voice has alwa: 


‘Re 
a |! 


Miss Braastad was born in Ishpem- 
ing, where she attended the public 
schools of the city. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late F. Braastad, one of 
the most prominent business men of 
the Upper Peninsula and who was 
elected treasurer of the State of Mich- 
igan in 1891. Mr. Braastad also 
served as mayor of Ishpeming several 
terms. 

Miss Braastad studied voice at the 
Northwestern university for two years 
with Miss Alta Miller, who immediate- 
ly recognized Miss Braastad’s talent 
and was responsible for having given 
her such excellent preliminary train- 
ing and encouraged her to go to New 
York, where she studied with Sergie 
Klibansky, the noted teacher of voice, 
and Maurice LaFarge, a celebrated 
French coach, and other teachers of 
note. 


While at Northwestern university, 
Miss Braastad won the distinction of 
being selected for the A. Capella 
Choir during her first year at the uni- 
versity. This was an unusual honor, 
in fact the first time in the history of 
the organization that a first year stu- 
dent was accepted as a member. Aft- 
er finishing her work at Northwest- 
ern, Miss Braastad went to New York. 
The successful young soprano is en- 
thusiastic in her praise of Sergie 
Klibansky, under whose care and guid- 


been a beautiful one and the ane 


teachers has made it one of the mit 
beautiful now to be heard on the e¢ 
cert stage.—N. Y. American. ap 

Miss Braastad possesses a clear, } 


groups in English, Miss Braastad W 
heard to excellent advantage in sev 


talented young singer.—Musical Am 
ica. 


School, Marquette: y 


Mr.7C) iL. Lind, 
Ishpeming, Mich., 


My Dear Mr. Lind: 


last evening I wish to thank you for 8 
ing us such an exceedingly enjoyable | 
tertainment. | 


It is rare indeed that a Marquett 


almost vociferous demands for repé 
encores proves the captivating powel 
performers had over the audience. — 


} 
Sincerely yours, | 


J. E. LAUTNER, 
Acting Presid 


i=} 
Amit. bee 
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ppreciation of 
His County 


By E. P. GIBSON 


unty Agriculturist, St. Louis County,"Minn., 
in Duluth News-Tribune, July 23. 


PPRECIATION is a mighty factor 
toward the success of human en- 
deavor. Appreciation embodies 
ght and optimism; it develops 
eerfulness and energy. Apprecia- 
m makes for determination to suc- 
ed in your present occupation in your 
sent residence. And it is the writ- 
's purpose in this discussion to urge 
on residents of St. Louis county an 
ricultural appreciation of their own 
unty. 
Last Monday upon seeing that splen- 
j shipment of 7,100 sheep unloaded 
t far from Duluth, a prominent Du- 
thian exclaimed: ‘This is the great- 
t industry brought to our county 
ice the discovery of iron ore.’ In- 
ed it is wonderful to realize that one 
vinload after another of sheep are 
ming into our county over the same 
ils where lumber and iron have been 
d are being shipped out. Our own 
unty in its larger agricultural re- 
urces has been discovered by west- 
n grazers and is recognized by them 
be equal to the great west as a graz- 
z district. “Foreign fields are 
eenest,’ and we did not appreciate 
2 grazing value of our cut-over lands 
home until the flocks from far away 
gan to be brought in by men who 
ow what is there and what is here, 
Last year and the year before were 
ry’ years for us, yet the rainfall 
en then was equal to and better dis- 
buted throughout the season than 
at of several of the Cornbelt states 
ten at their normal. Our hay crop 
is Short, from our point of view; yet 
st of the states would have consid- 
adit good. But now in 1919 weather 
nditions are back to their normal 
joductiveness, and we are given op- 
rtunity to appreciate the agricultur- 
bigness of things right here at 
me. Do you know that there is al- 
te clover right around you growing 
a height, or rather length, of 7% 
+t? Do you know that there is this 
ar red clover more than five feet 
ig? Bundles of clover that long 
2 already gathered and cured to rep- 
sent St. Louis clover at the fairs and 
o0sitions this fall. People elsewhere 
ll then learn to appreciate our agri- 
tural resources as we should ap- 
eciate at home. 
dundreds of meadows in the county 
now laden with a wonderful crop 
shay, many of them yielding this 
wa first cutting of two and two and 
talf tons per acre whether of alfal- 


A 


. The quality, too, was never bet- 
. How then may we express our 


sressed by grasping it, and appre- 
‘tion of a big crop is best expressed 


tt elsewhere are being practically 
med out by drought, then express 
3W appreciation of the blessings at 
(ne by doing all you can toward 
(ping to harvest every square rod of 
dsilable hay. Montana’s cattle need 
iso do those of other states. Cut 
al cure every bit of the hay, then 
k’ more livestock or sell your sur- 
[Ss of hay. Providence has given us 
4 abundant harvest, and this abund- 
ae should be thankfully received. 


,’t. F. W. McNair, president of the 
*vhigan College of Mines, was dis- 
Ustly honored when the degree of 
“tor of education was conferred on 
41 by Rhode Island College at Kings- 
™,R. I. The same honor was ac- 
ded Rear Admiral Sims, W. G. Bag- 
‘of the Columbia university and 
Ser distinguished men. 

Ccording to advices Master En- 
cer Frank Toppero, of Calumet, 
27th Engineers, 79th division, 
“8. F., has been awarded the dis- 
“suished service cross, for deeds of 
pt on the battlefields in France. 


| = 
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The Dairy Farmer 


(KIMBALL’S) 


Partial Contents 
Aug. 15, 1919 


Wisconsin’s Bull Drive 


ity. 
Feeding in Drouth Time 


empty. 
Filling the Silo 


some. 
Selecting Seed Corn 


ance right now. 
Fall Plowing 


old topic. 
The Editorials 


are timely, 


Subscription Price: 
18 months, $1.00, 
3 years, $2.00, 


30x50 ft. 


every year. 


E. J. FRENCH 


HON 


Another story that points the 
way to progress and prosper- 


What to do when the pastures 
have burned and the silo is 


Of course you know when and 
how, but this story will help 


An old subject, but a neglect- 
ed one, and of prime import- 


The When and Why, the 
How of it. A new angle of an 


The Dairy Farmer editorials 
fearless, and 
founded on facts. Read them, 


5 years $3.00 


rods square. 


handled bulls in England, 
Holland and the Channel 
Islands before it was em- 
ployed to write the aston- 
ishing story of 


Wisconsin’s Bull Drive 


The possessor of this hand, a widely traveled and experienced 
student of the dairy industry, who has investigated dairying and 
breeding methods at the original sources of our Holstein, Jersey, 
Guernsey and Ayrshire cows, was added to the editorial staff of 
The Dairy Farmer (Kimball’s) that its readers might enjoy the 
benefits of his observations and investigations abroad. 


Before preparing his series of articles on foreign methods 
and practices, he decided to visit Wisconsin and make a survey of 
conditions in America’s dairy center. 


What he finds there he reports as “astonishing and almost un- 
believable”. The present wealth and future possibilities of the dairy 
interests; the progressive methods and broad ideals of the dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin, have so impressed our man and aroused his 
enthusiasm that he has decided to put “America First” in his articles 
on modern methods of dairying and breeding dairy cattle. 


One “impossible” thing he discovered is that breeders’ associa- 


tions in Wisconsin are trading pure bred bulls to farmers “even up” 
for their scrub bulls. And the astonishing thing is that they could 
show him good business reasons for doing it. 


No doubt you have heard of this ‘“‘Better Bull’” movement, but you can’t 
afford to miss reading what this dairyman from everywhere thinks about it. 
Send a nickel, with your name and address, and get the August Ist, 
issue of The Dairy Farmer (Kimball’s). It contains this article on Wiscon- 
sin’s Bull Drive and the cream of dairy news and dairy doings everywhere. 


We believe every number of The Dairy Farmer (Kimball’s) is worth 
the price of a year’s subscription. We know this one is. 


Enclose the nickel, with your name, now, while the idea is in mind. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


WATERLOO, 


(KIMBALL’S) 


IOWA 


Store building 
Two barns 


Implement shed 40x50. The lot is 20x20 
Located in center of the most prosper- 
ous farming community in Cloverland—territory ten 
miles one way and fifteen miles the other. The right 
man could do a $75,000 to $100,000 business here 
Owner wants to retire, so here is a great 
chance for someone who wants to make money. Write 
or call and see me at once. 
bargain in a few days. 


Someone will get a real 


Escanaba, Michigan 


HNN 
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A MONEY MAKER! COUNTRY STORE! AND A BARGAIN! 


This Store Made One Man Rich and Independent! 


Stock of goods $8,000 last invoice. 
50x70 ft., two stories and basement. 


ESSN 
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The Domain of 
Cloverland 


in the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


and 


Northern Part of the Lower Peninsula 


is open to the homeseeker, the settler, the western 
grazer. Its wonderful agricultural resources, the rich 
pastures in the great areas of cut-over lands, the many 
streams of pure water, the hundreds of spring and 
brook-fed lakes, the fertile soil that is untouched by 
the plow, all beckon to the man with ambition, en- 


ergy, and determination to succeed. 


Equally inviting to tourists and pleasure seekers 
are the shaded macadam highways through stretches 
of virgin forest; the resorts that abound on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
and deep in the woods on crystal inland waters; the 
camping out places that hold the enchantment of the 
wilds without leaving civilization; the fishing streams 
that abound in trout, and the lakes with their wealth 
of black-bass and pike; the great iron and copper min- 


ing regions. 


Include Cloverland in your plans for seeking new 
fields for industry and a home. 


Include Cloverland in your itinerary of travel this 


summer. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines, 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University of 
Michigan. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HAMA 
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date for the Third Annual 

EST St. Paul Stocker and Feed- 

er Show has been set for Septem- 

ber 18 and 19. Show to be held at 

Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, 

Minn.; $3,250.00 to be givén in cash 
prizes. 

Last year there was a very good 
show and a very successful auction 
sale. All the entries sold for more 
than the regular market price and the 
exhibitors were well pleased with 
their results. This year they expect 
to have a much larger show and sale. 


A disappointment was met last year 
in not having any entries from Farm- 
ers’ Shipping Associations. It was 
voted to let shipping associations en-~ 
ter, in hopes that the farmers with 
less than carload lots of feeder cattle 
or sheep would get together and make 
some entries, and have their chance 
at the liberal prizes, and the opportun- 
ity of having their cattle sold through 
the auction ring. 

An exhibitor is not required to pay 
an entry fee of any kind. The ex- 
penses on a load entered in the show 
are only the regular charges; freight, 
feed, yardage, and commission 
charges, such as would occur in the 
regular course of business. 


All cattle and sheep entered in the 
show will be sold at auction Septem- 
ber 19, 1919. They will be sold at a 
price per hundred-weight, and will be 
weighed as soon as possible after be- 
ing sold. 

In order to bring together animals 
as nearly as possible alike in general 
character, breeding, feeding, etc., it 


Farmers’ Round-Up Aug. 14 


IDE interest is being taken in 

the “Farmers’ Round-up,” or pic- 

nic to be held at the U. P. Ex- 
periment Station, Chatham, Mich., on 
August 14. Indications are that all the 
fifteen counties in the Upper Penin- 
sula will be represented by delegations 
of farmers headed by their respective 
county agricultural agents, and many 
are expected from the Lower Penin- 
sula and northern Wisconsin. 

The purpose of this “Round-up” is 
to give farmers an opportunity to get 
better acquainted with the work done 
at the station, with the men closely 
connected with the work, and with one 
another. A good sociable time is guar- 
anteed, the leading feature of which 
will be the big picnic dinner. 

Following is the program of the day: 
9:15—11:00 Land Clearing Demon- 

tration. 

This demonstration is put on not to be 
spectacular but to show what we consid- 


er to be the most economical method of 
Wr ee ecut-over lands under our condi- 


11:00—12:00 Inspecting Pastures and 


Field Crops. 
Studying Potato Disease Work being 


YW = & 
Te 


TRUE 
LAUNDRY 


Manufactured by 


DAY - BERRGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Si 


BLUE 


The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


August, 19; 1 


tory for classification as follows: 


On Cattle 


1. Eastern Territory—This divisi 
shall include Wisconsin, Nort 
Michigan and Minnesota. 

2. Central Territory—This divisio 
shall include North and South Dakotg| © 

3. Western Territory—This diy 
sion shall include Montana, Idaho an 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskateh¢ 
wan and Alberta, Canada. 


On Sheep. 


1. Eastern Territory—tThis di 
shall include Wisconsin, Norther 
Michigan and Minnesota. . 

2. Western Territory—This i 
sion shall include North and South Di 
kota, Montana, Idaho and the Proy 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
Alberta, Canada. | 

Four prizes are awarded in each ca 
tle class as follows: First, $100; sei 
ond, $75; third, $50; fourth, $25. Th 
champions of the Eastern Territor 
will receive a $50 prize while the wii 
ners of the Division Championship — 
will come together in competition fc 
the grand championship of the shoy 
the winner to receive a $100 mise 


Three prizes are offered in eac 
sheep class as follows: First, A 
second, $50; third, $25. The chan 


pion carload of sheep any age in Has| 
ern territory will receive a $75 priz) 


Premium lists are being printed 
will be ready for distribution s00) 
Apply to G V. Tietema, secretar 
South St. Paul, Minnesota—Clay, Ro 
inson & Company’s Live Stock 4 


| 
12:00—1:00 Picnic Dinner. 

Served in State Farm Grove. Farme 
furnishing the dinner, and the Stati — 
supplying the drinks. % 
1:00—2:30 Speaking Program. — 

F. S. Kedzie, President of Mic 
oe eae College; 

S. Shaw, Dean of Agriculture 4 r 
AES of Experiment Station, Ea 
Lansing, Michigan; 

I. R. Waterbury, Member State Boa 
of Agriculture and Editor of “Miciag e 
Farmer’”’ 

G. W. Putnam, Crops Experimenter, 
P. Experiment Station; 

J. E, Kotila, Potato Disease Special 
U. P. Experiment Station 

J. W. Weston, Assistant State Lead, 
of County Agents; 

J. A. Jeffery, Agricultural Agent tor 
Ss. S. & A. Railroad; 

John Doelle, Secretary of U. P. Devi 
opment Bureau; 

Roger M. Andrews, Editor of the “Oho 
erland Magazine’’ 

Dr. Mumford, State Leader of Coun 
Tenet 

2:30—3:00 Boys’ Handicraft Deme é 

stration. y 
3:00—4:00 Inspecting Expe 

mental Crops. 4 
4:00—5:00 Dairy, Sheep, Hog aij 

Poultry Demonstration. ’ 


conducted by Mr. J. E. Kotila, 
Disease Specialist. 


the 
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This photo was taken by J. E. Matson on Nov. 16, 1917, in Lake County, 
Minn. Notice no snow on the ground. Land has hardwood 
stumps; very easy to clear. 


“Northeastern Minnesota is twice as good as it has been 
represented to us—people back home won't believe it,’’ said Robert 
A. Crosthwaite, of Cody, Wyoming, the next day after his sheep had 
been unloaded at Alger, Lake County, Minnesota, eight miles from 
Two Harbors, and 38 miles from Duluth. 


Mr. Crosthwaite’s sheep came from dry pasture in Wyoming to the well grassed 
cut-over lands in Lake County, Minnesota, where there is feed going to waste that 
would fatten hundreds of thousands of sheep in the western states. 


LAKE COUNTY, of which Two Harbors is the county seat, has more than one 
and one-half million acres of cut-over lands. Most of it is high, very free from swamps. 
There are hundreds of spring fed creeks and lakes. Clover, timothy, blue grass and 
blue joint grow wild where the fires have burned off the slashings and the sun has 
got to the soil. 


Soil clay and sandy clay give our county its foundation for the 
greatest agricultural future of any county in the entire Greater 
Cloverland section, which district is known throughout America today 
as the “best grass country in America.”’ 


WE WANT STOCKMEN TO VISIT LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA. We 
want you to know the truth. Weare interested in the development of our county. 
We have no land for sale but we will help you get the best lands in the county at the 
very cheapest prices possible. 

Mr. Crosthwaite came and saw, his sheep are getting fat. He has found a new 
live stock and agricultural empire. 

Come and see for yourself. Write us for any information you desire. If you 
come we will show you the county at our expense. We will put our money against 
your time, and you will be pleased. 


BUSINESS MEN oF TWO HARBORS 


LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
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Carley-Keen Sheep at Limestone Siding, Alger County, April 1, 1919. 
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1750 Sheep Unloaded in the Snow and Are Now Fat and Ready for Market 


The Nation’s New Ranch Country in Northern Michigan 


Cee) “Cloverland’by the na- 
tives because of pinkish white 
clover which grows wild and in 
heavy profusion—claimed indigen- 
ous, but may be a self-sown repro- 
duction from clover dropped along 
the ‘“‘tote”’ roads in former years. 

One of the “greatest grazing 
countries in the world,’’ because of 
soil and climate, 

Soil, in all but extremest sandy 
sections, not of great area, strong- 
ly inter-penetrated with clay. 

Rainfall exceeds any western 
grazing state. Average rainfall 
above the straits for a 10-year per- 
iod, 29.1 inches; Wyoming, 13.1; 
Montana, 15.2; Utah, 16.8; New 
Mexico, 12.6; Idaho, 14.1. Percent- 
age favor for Michigan during the 
summer feeding season is even 
greater than this. 

Even distribution of moisture 
through the year makes the green 
pastures now attracting men from 
the arid west. 


By 


CATTERED along the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, from the cen- 
ter of Ontonagon county on the 
west to the central townships of Chip- 
pewa county on the east, are, in round 
numbers, half a hundred ranchmen 
who have trekked thither from the 
western grazing states in search of 
pastures new. This incoming of ranch- 
ers from Texas, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, with 
their flocks and herds, is the unique 
feature in the big story of the develop- 
ment of the livestock industry on the 
so-called waste lands of the Peninsular 
State. 
The migration appears only to have 
fairly begun. All told, these adventur- 
ers into the country above the straits 


THE NORTHWEST’SZLARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


THIS IS the Northwest’s largest Department Store, 
[ wholesale and retail.] Our service will quickly show,why 
we have won the confidence, friendship and patronage of 


the farmers and ranchmen of Cloverland. 


Write for our new Furniture and Housefurnishing 


Catalogue just off the press 


LAUERMAN BROS. CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


SoeMUA NMSA UA AE RUNNRE REDON HUELEOD ELEN SHOUAVADELNUEOELEOAONOROELIMAURERAEALATOUTTOUL LDU TDCEREROOL AOE DERDORL PPAURNNG HL ADIT R ESN SRERD ENA ORRSODATL PTLSUADNS LAMDEON PLOT PRRSLEDY 


FRED E. JANETTE, 


in Detroit Sunday News 


are estimated to have taken up and 
populated with their animals between 
300,000 and 450,000 acres. And the 
survey maps of the peninsula reveal 
that there are more than 1,000,000 
available acres left. 


There is genuine economic interest 
in the tale that could be told of the in- 
crease in livestock production by na- 
tives of the upper peninsula. Flocks 
and herds have vastly increased in the 
last few years. Residents: interested 
in the subject say that native effort 
greatly outstrips the venture to this 
date of western men come to settle 
among them. But the hegira of the 
men of the great plains, driven out of 
their home country by adverse action 


_of Government and by climatic misfor- 


August, ™ 


7 


tunes, commands an interest tha 


quite different. 


How the pioneers in this great moye| 
ment are faring in Michigan’s farthes| 
north was the answer sought in a ques 
that led over hundreds of miles of thi 
new stock country, in a semi-c iy 


from the southerly limits of Iron coun 


ty up through Marquette and 


Al, 
counties, and on to Chippewa. sid 
trips into other counties and distri 
along this general route reveale 
vast scope of enterprise now fairly un 
der way-that rather more than figura af 
tively justifies the boast of upper per 
insula development enthusiasts that | 
new economic empire is being founde) — 
on the cut-over lands abandoned q : 


the lumbermen. 


The business center of this bi 
movement is here, in Marquette, locé H 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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To our Cloverland 


-~Grazers and F armers © 


It will be of great benefit to you 
to have your name on our mail-_ 
ing list and receive price lists and - 
quotations on whatever you need 


WHOLESALE BUILDING 


% 


Y; 
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It’s Northern Minnesota’s Regular 


RAIN and SUNSHINE 


ON RICH SOIL 
THAT MAKE NEVER-FAILING CROPS OF “THE BEST FEED ON EARTH” 


FOR SHEEP 


Thousands of Acres of Clover, Timothy and Bluejoint Available 


ne PUDADAUGEEDEDIGAVEADUOAOERESERUCO EOC EPELAAPYDOMELS LANETRCLESSOMEE RE EOEE, 


On 


(60:01 Deer PEO TUERR TYEE BETS EEE T OEY EO TEE TENET STEER ETVY TEE ERENOOESEVERETOOTY ELIT TT ATIT 


080A TR eT NY PET TEETER UE ED 


LATENT 


7,100 JUST OFF THE CARS INTO UNLOADING CORRELL, NORTH OF DULUTH 


° 


"ROBERT A, CROSTHWAITE of Cody, Wyoming, says to a neighbor: ‘‘I find grasses and water here better than represented. My 
sheep are doing fine already. There is room for you and many more. Ship your sheep as soon as possible.’’ 


F. W. SEATON of Cascade, Mont., says: ‘‘I have over 9,000 sheep on my new summer range in St. Louis County, Minnesota. Most of 
these sheep have been here two weeks and are doing fine. I am well pleased.’’ 


J. P. THOROUGHMAN of Cascade, Mont., says: ‘‘I am back to Northeastern Minnesota with the second train load from Cascade. 
Those we shipped in two week's ago have gained so fast you wouldn’t think they ever looked like this bunch we just unloaded. 


I am well pleased.’’ 


Write, Telegraph or Phone The Commercial Club of Duluth For Detailed Particulars 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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~ THE 
WINNING 


FEED 


Abas Cc AO OSPR 
Rigcens Death 


La ee 


Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we have 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 


exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 


N Schumacher 


ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you. can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 

This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at se same 
time giving each cow all the Big ‘‘Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Qals(Ompany acess Chicago, U.S.A» 


(Editor’s Note: The lake trips of this company are the finest vacation trips 


in the Central West. In 1917 Cloverland Magazine sent a prize winning party of 
fourteen young ladies on a cruise on the “Juniata”. It was a most enjoyable 
trip and the service everything the vacationists could desire. We recommend 
the lake trip on these boats most heartily. Editor Cloverland Magazine). \ 


Vacation Cruise 


Via. Great Lakes Transit Corporation Steel Steamers “Octorara,” 
“Juniata, “Tionesta” sailing every three days from Duluth, calling 
at Houghton, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 


Visit Niagara Falls 


The best and cheapest way to travel and on the finest steamers in the © 
ORCHESTRA—DANCING. Meals and berth included in 
Make reservations today. Address, 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


at Houghton or Duluth. 
General Offices, Marine Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


world. 
fare. 


20,000 Acres strpwoop 


Abundance of timothy, clover and blue grass. Well watered with 


spring brooks. Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


Price $7 to $10 an Acre 


Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 
map to 


E. L. STANFORD, 


Marquette, Mich. 


CLOVERLAND 


| 
August, 191 


Mid-Summer Meeting of Guernsey Breeders’ Associatio 


(Continued from Page 8) 


head of the Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion of the College of Agriculture at 
Ames, Iowa. Illustrated by large re- 
productions of photographs, his con- 
clusions as to the use of well-selected, 
pure-bred sires were irresistible. Prof. 
Kildee showed photographs of two and 
three generations from the same foun- 
dation stock, where pure-bred sires 
had been used, and their production- 
tables covering each generation left 
no doubt in the minds of his hearers 
as to the profit following the same pro- 
gram of upbuilding in the _ herd. 
Through charts he showed the breed- 


season, and at the National Dair 
Show at the close of their circuit we 
the banner given the herd winning th 
most money. With the Island Far) 
show herd returned to Minnegoj 
America’s Grand Champion Guerng¢ 
Cow, undefeated at all ten shows du 
ing the season. She is a magnificer 
animal, and was the center of inte 
ested groups of breeders throughoy 
the day. 


Other animals which attracted 
interest were Bedas May King tt 
great May Rose sire, owned by Islan| 
Farm, a half brother of King of th) 


Imported Bella‘II Grand Fort 36346 A.R., grand champion Guernsey cow at 
ten leading shows in 1918, including National Dairy Show. ; 
Owned by Island Farm, Island, Minn. “ 


ers present the necessity of rational, 
intelligent feeding as well as breed- 
ing if production and receipts from 
the dairy cow were to be satisfying to 
the breeder. 

Following his address Prof. Kildee 
gave a splendid demonstration in the 
matter of judging dairy animals for 
type and conformation, using individ- 
uals from the Island Farm herd. 

The Guernsey herd at Island Farm 
has been developed through fourteen 
years of careful attention to selection 
of foundation stock and sires, and the 
records of this herd in production and 
in the show-ring place it in a conspic- 
uous place among the Guernsey herds 
in America. Between forty and fifty 
individuals, females in the herd, car- 
ry official advanced registry records 
averaging well over 500 pounds of but- 
terfat, many have records above 600 
pounds and several between 700 and 
800 pounds. 

On the show circuit last year nine- 
teen individuals from this herd, at ten 
leading shows, including the National 
Dairy Show, won premier honors over 
all other herds exhibited during the 


Six’sons and daughters of Bida'’s May King. Bred and owned by 
Island Farm, Island, Minn. 


May, who has ten two-year-old daug) 
ters averaging over 500 pounds of ht 
terfat. Island Farm has _ sevente( 
young daughters of this noted si 
the oldest of which will shortly be | 
test to add to its previous laurels,| 
The young bull, Gold Lassie’s Ji 
ian, bred and developed by Isla 
‘Farm, was not overlooked by t 
breeders. He has an enviable she 
record, is in splendid form, and at 
little over five years of age has fo 
daughters on the Island Farm hei 
the first to freshen, who with the’ 
first calves, at the average age of ty 
years and four months have avera} 
butterfat records of over 613 poun( 
Gold Lassie’s Julian was brought 0; 
for exhibition with four of his daug 
ters and the comment they arous) 
was very flattering. ; 
Breeders and farmers present } 
this meeting gave every evidence ! 
the prosperity that comes to the dai’ 
cow breeder in the clover resiag 
northern Minnesota, and in the € 
thusiasm shown at the meeting lé 
little doubt of their content and pri} 
in their chosen district. 2 
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RAIN! RAIN! RAIN! 


CLOVER! CLOVER! CLOVER! 
GRASS! GRASS! GRASS! 


MINNESOTA’S RAIN AND SUNSHINE 
MAKES THOUSANDS OF TONS OF THE 
BEST FEED ON EARTH 


5 
» 


Thousands of Tons Are Being Wasted That Could Be Made Into Good American Dollars. 
We Own Large Tracts of Land Covered With This Splendid Feed. 
You Own Large Numbers of Sheep and Cattle That Grow Fat on These Lands. 


We Believe Our Interests Are Mutual. So Convinced Are We of This, That We Are Will- 
ing to Make Most Liberal Arrangements So You May Demonstrate Conclusively for Your- 
self the Claims Made for This Great Grass Country. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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to Menominee 


COME °° Csiny"” NOW! 


and See a Real CLOVERLAND 


See our corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, peas, alfalfa, fruit and 
stock. Look over our grazing lands. We have 100,000 acres 
on wagon roads and along railroads ready for stock. Free 
grazing; sufficient grass for hundreds of thousands of sheep and 
cattle now on the land. 


Ae. 


This 1,600 acre farm 


equipped, with crop $55,000 
Also a 520*acre farm, the nicest in Cloverland, $52,500 
Improved farms, all sizes and prices. Send‘us"your 


name for free Cloverland books and lists of farms. 


Menominee County has the shortest haul to market, the longest 
growing season, the lightest snow fall, the largest number of 
farms, and is the most southern point and gateway to Cloverland 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Company 


Menominee, Michigan. 


Box 64 


The American Sheep Breeder 


and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 


CLOVERLAND 


E HAVE BEEN thinking and 
W talking for some time about the 

wonderful stretches of clover 
and grass land in Iron county. Once 
in a while we would wonder if we 
weren’t making the timothy a little 
too high, and the clover a little too 
luxuriant in our stories. And then we 
would take another trip out over the 
open country, speculate on what we 
would do if we only had a couple of 
million sheep to put in there, and 
come back -to tell our story more en- 
thusiastically than ever, and with the 
assurance that we are telling the 
truth, which, as Roger Andrews says 
is good enough. 

And now others have seen the graz- 
ing opportunities of this county. Our 
efforts are bearing fruit, and we shall 
have on our lands this summer several 
thousand sheep, turning into valuable 
wool and mutton the grass and clover 
which have formerly been an idle 
asset, 

Harly in July R. J. Quigley, of Ring- 


A Sample of Clover Covered Cut-over Lands of Iron County: Mich. } 
E 
Many Sheep on Clover in Iron Cc 


By DWIGHT C. LONG, County Agent 


ling, Montana, came to find pastuj 
for his sheep, which are short of fee| 
due to the spell of dry weather | — 
that section. He was taken up nor 
of Amasa, to look over the great tra _ 
of open grazing country fi 
stretches, with few interruptions, cle _ 
up to Sidnaw, and the tracks of t) 
D. S. S. & A. Here the clover w) 
found everywhere, growing so luxt 
iantly that people were coming | 
from Amasa to cut it for hay. 1) 
gently rolling country, with only, 
few old pine stumps scattered © 
it, and with the mass of clover aj 
native grasses covering it, was inde) 
a pleasant sight to anyone, and ( 
pecially to one conversant with t) 
grazing and handling of sheep j r: 
cattle. And Mr. Quigley mean i. 
when he remarked, “This is gre 
feed. I would give $10,000 to i 
my sheep placed here right now.” | 
Some idea of the lay of the count 
and of the setting of clover and gra i 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


TRADE MA 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Men’s Shoe 


Ask in your shoe store 


MFG. COMPANY i 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis ; 


entioned we secured fenced-in pas- 
res sufficient for any quantity ot 
ddle-horses needed in the care of 
ock at that place, also free of charge. 
ese saddle-horse pastures are COv- 
| with clover and timothy, which, 
| it were not for the stumps, would 
rvest a ton and a half or two tons 
* hay per acre. 

In Ashland, Bayfield and Sawyer 
unties, Wisconsin, 
tere is an abund- 
ace of pasture 
meed in small 
acts by farmers, 
hich can be se- 


yttle from the own- 
© for a very rea- 
ynable rental. This 
4tter condition also 
cists in Douglas 
junty, Wisconsin, 
‘ad in Pine and Kan- 
bee counties, Min- 
esota. 

The north penin- 
ala of Michigan, 
ynsisting of fifteen 
ounties, has a con- 
jlidated develop- 


Yeninsula Development Bureau, which 
ureau is managed and operated by 
ohn A. Doelle of Marquette, and its 
‘ole purpose is the development of 
hat peninsula. With Mr. Doelle we 
traveled over 300 miles, examining 
nd inspecting that county for stock 
‘razing purposes and at all times and 
a every instance we found that he 
nder-estimated rather than _ over- 
‘stimated every tract of land we ex- 
imined; and we feel conldent in say- 
jag that any representations made by 


m the Houghton county lands above 


CLOVERLAND 


ontana Investigators Report Cloverland Underestimated 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Mr. Doelle will be found true. This 
bureau referred to above has no 
lands for sale, no lands to lease, but 
it has thousands of acres of pas- 
ture land to locate western stock upon 
simply for the asking. 


At Forest Lake, Michigan, in Alger 
county, Mr. W. T. Bishop of Texas has 
seven sections; has moved cattle upon 
the same, which are in excellent con- 
dition, and any information desired as 

to local conditions, 

we believe, can be 
impartially secured 
from him. 

Captain Edwards 
at Amasa, Iron coun- 

_ty, Michigan, is also 

a stockman grazing 

cattle who would 

give an impartial 
report upon condi- 
tions. 

W. S. Prickett, at 
Sidnaw, Houghton 
county, Michigan, 
has raised cattle at 
one place for nine- 
teen years and will 
undoubtedly give im- 
partial information 
as to his success. 

Northern Wiscon- 


nent bureau, with John A. Doelle sin and the northern 
eadquarters at Mar-  Sec’y-Mgr. Upper Peninsula Development peninsula of Michi: 
uette. his is Bureau . gan seem to be 


known on the map 
as Cloverland, and we submit to the 
Lewiston Chamber of Commerce some 
literature in reference to Cloverland, 
the said literature being prepared by 
Mr. John A. Doelle, and we can vouch 
that the statements and representa- 
tions therein are true. If anything, 
the clover lands in the logged-off 
country are under-estimated rather 
than exaggerated. 


The effect of this report is already 
noticeable.—EHd. 
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E are keenly interested in the 
development of the agricultural 
and §razing opportunities of Cloverland. 
What helps any part of this Empire 

of the North helps it all. 


Calumet ¢* Hecla Mining 


Company 
JAMES McNAUGHTON 


Vice-president and General Manager 


CALUMET MICHIGAN 


| A Bank That Meets the Needs of the Times 


i THE FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK—formed by the merging of the Wisconsin National 
the First National banks of Milwauklee—the Bankers and Business Interests of Wisconsin will find a 


financial institution large enough to meet their every need. 
Its capital, surplus and undivided profits are $8,500,000.00. 


MILLIONS. 


Its resources are ONE HUNDRED 


Now that peace is a fact, the business men who have devoted their energies to winning the war 
ean turn to developing their trade. 


The demands for commodities in the United States and Canada—as well as throughout the world 


—are huge. 


To meet them necessitates enlargement of plants, greater lines of credit. And both of these re- 
quire ample funds. 


It was to provide resources for the bankers and business men of Wisconsin who have the breadth 
of vision to realize their opportunities in domestic and foreign trade that Milwaukee’s two largest 
banks consolidated. 


We cordially invite you to confer with us in regard to your financial needs; to tell us of your 
hopes, your plans and your aims in extending your business or interests; to use our facilities and service 


to the full. 


Whenever you are in Milwaukee, we shall be pleased to have you make this bank! your head- 


quarters. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK QF MIEWAUKE 


CORNER EAST WATER AND MASON STREETS 
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i DUPONT AMERIC 


ERICAN INDUSTRIES Rune || 


~The Stump Is Pulled- 
But What Then? 


The stump pulleris a greatimplement. Many a tract 
of former “‘cut-over” land, now a productive wheat, corn, 
or potato field, or orchard, testifies to its power. 

Dynamite is another great stump dentist. Which is 


he 


i (a 


pe AS EE once 


" 
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= the better for economical land clearing—dynamite or the = 
= puller, used to be the mooted question. Dynamite mak- = 
= ers and puller manufacturers considered themselves deadly 


business rivals. 

The University of Wisconsin’s Department of Land 
Clearing proved that both were wrong by showing them 
that they were indispensable to each other to clear large 
tracts! For the University’s scientists and a Du Pont 
demonstrator convinced the world that a combination of 
dynamite and stump puller formed the ideal method of 
land clearing under many conditions. 

Ever clean the dirt off the roots and then break up a 
big stump after pulling it? Nice, easy, pleasant job, wasn’t 


it? wet 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


take that disagreeable task off your hands. Do it the way 
the University men and the Du Pont demonstrator worked 
out so successfully in Wisconsin. 

Write for our Handbook of Explosives No. 720. It’s 
as free as air and fully describes 


The Combination Method 


of stump extraction; the method that has the endorsement 
of the most enterprising stump puller manufacturers, the 
Du Pont Company and the University of Wisconsin. 
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In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in Georgia, 
Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wisconsin, or New 
York, we can have an expert demonstrator call on you at no cost to 
you and if you will help him, he will arrange a public demonstration, 
preferably under the auspices of your U.S. County Agent, to be held 
on some centrally located farm where he will show you and your 
neighbors the safest and best blasting practice. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 
________. The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
| Explosives; Chemicals; Leather substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
| Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 
For full information address; Advertising Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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lVhen writing to advertisers, please mention the Cloverland Magazine. 
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Harnessed 
Water Power 


OF 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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Duluth Business Men See First Train of Sheep Unload 


(Continued from Page 6) f 


day was better and in greater quanti- 
ties than he had ever seen before. 
Nothing like it exists in the west, he 
said. 

The movement to bring stock from 
the west to Minnesota cut-over lands 
is the only salvation of the western 
sheep and cattle men, according to Mr. 
Seaton, and many other of the sheep 
men are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity as fast as they can obtain 
a location. The cost of shipping them 
from the west to St. Louis county 
amounts to practically nothing in com- 
parison to the great loss which would 


ensue if the sheep were kept there. 


Realizing that the arrival of the 
sheep in St. Louis county meant a 
great deal to the business interests of 
the city, officers of the Duluth Com- 


mercial club and the Cloverland com- 


mittee invited a number of business 


men to attend the unloading. Auto-j 
mobiles left the Commercial club at 


The cover of this magazine shows this lamb one day old, taken from the trait 
Thomas Owens of Two Harbors, who gave it to his grandchildren to raise. 
They are making a good job of it. 

Chief, Ruth, Rachel, and Mary, the lamb. 


MenomineeSaw Co. 


Menominee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING — Fully Warranted —— mILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The sheep were soon very busy 


Michigan 


August, i 
e 


10 o’clock and returned at 3 o’elo 
Included in the number were For 
State Senator N. F. Holmberg of 
ville, commissioner of agricul 
Fred Sherman, commissioner of i 
gration; Roger M. Andrews, of 
nominee, Mich., publisher of the 
erland Magazine, and one of the 
to bring the sheep and cattle ca 
to Duluth; Charles R. Hutches 
tor of Cloverland Magazine; Y 
Prince, I. W. Lee, Henry Bridge 
Harry R. Armstrong, Stillman H 
ham, William C. Sargent, Otto 
strom and BH. P. Gibson. 

“It is the dawn of greater prosy} 
ity and usefulness for northern Min}. 
sota,’”’ commented Fred D. Sher 
commissioner of immigration. 
lieve these men after one exp 
with the grazing possibilities 
main. Farmers will add sheep to 
,stock. This is a great day in St. 
county’s history.” 


fs 


This now famous quartet is 
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Grazing Opportunity 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES AVAILABLE 


There are thousands of acres of open cut-over land with heavy 
erowth of blue grass, clover and wild pea vines in St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, now available for sheep and cattle ranching 
purposes. A large portion of this acreage is offered by the Duluth 
@ Iron Range Railroad Company, along with other lands being 
secured to make solid tracts. 


Much of this land has been held for retailing to farmers, 
but owing to the wonderful growth of grass and clover, to- 
gether with pure water advantages, we are beginning to realize 
that our holdings should be pastured with sheep and cattle. 
Most all tracts are directly accessible by railroads and auto 
roads. There are good shipping facilities to South St. Paul and 
Chicago. The woolen mills at Duluth are making strenuous 
efforts for the production of more wool in the district tributary 
| to Duluth. There is an ample amount of timber on these 
| tracts for corrals and buildings for winter housing. 


We can furnish the land. You have the live stock. 
Come and see the land and you will follow the example of 


others who have already come. Indealing with a railroad 
company you are not dealing with agents. 


LAND DEPARTMENT 


DULUTH & IRON RANGE RAILROAD CO. 


DULUTH, MINNiIESOTA 
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<.@) “Son, now is the time 
to build, all right.” 
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The Prict Lumber 


Now is the time for the farmer, above all 
others, to build! He has the joblof feeding che 
world and he needs more buildings, more gran- 
aries, more dairy houses, hog houses, poultry 
houses than ever before. 


At the same time, by good fortune, his bushel of grain, 
his ton of hay, his pound of butter-fat will buy more 
lumber than ever. Compared with the prices of other 
things, ““Old Faithful’ 


HEMLOCK Is Cheap Now! 


Many things have gone up more in one year than ‘‘Old 
Faithful’”” HEMLOCK has gone up in ten years, and noth- 
ing has done much better for its producers than farm prod- 
ucts. The Farmer is pretty nearly President of the World 
today. Sodon’t forget that you buy your lumber not with 
Rs dollars but with what you raise. 

M Build what you need now of ‘‘Old Faithful?” HEMLOCK and 
rs you get a BARGAIN. 

Tell us what you want to build, give your lumber dealer’s 
name and we’ll give you experts’ working PLANS FREE. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
Offices, 312 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
We spread the good news about “Old Faithful” 


HEMLOCK but we do not sell it. Get it from 
your Local Lumber Dealer. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CoO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 
TENTS WwW COOL THE SUN FLAGS 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business 
ee ONT Giving US YOUT business 


460 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


-y CLOVERLAND 


Left to right—R. J. Quigley, George Premo and H. G. Thomas. Mr. Lig! 


: 


is admiring a bunch of clover he pulled up. 


Many Sheep on Clover in Iron County 


(Continued from Page 26) 


es may be gathered from the pictures 
accompanying this article. One of 
them shows Mr. Quigley, Mr. Premo, 
and Mr. Thomas standing in the clov- 
er and holding some they had pulled 
up, to give an idea as to its height. 
Mr. Quigley is at the left. Mr. Premo 
is one of the pioneers in Iron coun- 
ty and was a very enthusiastic guide 
for the party. Mr. Thomas is the rep- 
resentative of the Baldwin corpora- 
tion, 

Mr. Quigley stated that he was go- 
ing home to ship a trainload of sheep 
right away. This will be from 2500 
to 3000 head. More of his bands will 
follow later, according to his present 
plan. Just how many sheep he will 
bring in this summer will depend a 
good deal on the pasture situation at 
his home ranch in Montana. One 
point greatly in favor of our. lands for 
grazing, which he brought out, is that 
sheep or cattle will lose in weight and 
condition very little while being ship- 
ped from here to Chicago, but on the 
long haul from the west to the stock- 
yards the stockman losses a very con- 
siderable amount. This brings out the 
fact that Cloverland is becoming not 
only a great primary grazing country 
but also a great resting and fatten- 
ing station on the route from the 
ranges of the west to the livestock 
markets. 

It is also expected that a large num- 
ber of sheep will be brought into the 
west side of the county shortly, and 
run on the excellent cut-over lands in 
the Elmwood section. A man from Ida- 
ho has this propositoin under consid- 
eration. 

This is only the beginning of a 
movement which will cause the thous- 
ands of acres of our grass and clover 
lands to be utilized in the tremendous- 
ly important and profitable business 
of livestock raising. 


Since the foregoing article was writ- 
ten Mr Quigley changed his mind 
about bringing his ewes to Cloverland 
this summer, taking advantage of mar- 
ket conditions to sell at once. Fol- 
lowing is the explanatory letter 
written to Mr. H. G. Thomas, of the 
Baldwin Corporation, who showed Mr. 
Quigley over Iron County lands. 

Iron County land has been pooled, 
and as an example of fair and square 
dealing, Mr. Thomas did not try to 
push his company’s land upon the 
gentleman from Montana in prefer- 
ence to other tracts. He showed him 
the land impartially, and Mr. Quigley 
selected a tract in which the Baldwin 
Corporation is not interested at all. 
It may also be said of Mr. Thomas that 
he did this service at the request of 
Charles R. Hutcheson, editor of Clov- 
erland Magazine, for the benefit of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 

The following letter from Mr. Quig- 
ley explains his reason for not coming 
to Cloverland this year, and indicates 
that he was in no way dissatisfied, but 


on the contrary gave his neighips 
some very good first-hand informapy 
about Iron County: 3 


Ringling, Montana, July 22, {9 
Mr. H. G. Thomas, ‘ 
Appleton, Wisconsin. : 
Dear Sir: Y 
I shipped my dry sheep direct to i- 
cago as they were fat and choice bri. 
ing ewes. My commission firm adypd 
me that they would probably sell | 
now than later. ; 
I will hardly have to move my lab 
for two weeks and as they are fat TI $4) 
ship them on the market. 
I have given all the informatio! ] 
learned to my neighbors and soméof 
them may take advantage of it. Bht 
in this locality the grass is holding 4t- 
ter than most places and though sip 
and dry the stock is in much better slpe 
than one would think. : 
: Thanking you for your kind treatn 
am, 


Yours truly, ? 
R 


Ralph Nickerson and Carlos Hig 
are the leaders in the movemen 
form in Houghton a chapter of le 
American Legion, the organizatiorpf 
United States veterans of the wild 
war, They were requested by le 
Michigan secretary of the legionto 
undertake the work. # 

Sa. i 

Early June wool clips in Montia 
sold at 60 cents a pound; Wyomi, 
53 cents; Texas, a little better thaibl 
cents; Ohio, 55 cents, and Missct' 
50 cents. z. 


is a good side profit at practically10 
expense. Gale 


ES 
A few colonies of bees on the fm 


Le 


REPUTATION SEEDS ~ 


For Northern gardens and farms. ‘8 
flowers and plants for all occasion 
ry 


DULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, 
Minne 


0 


Duluth 


C 
i 


FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LAND 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 | 
acres. For full particulars, write | 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO.,Florenc 


| 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: P 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. K | 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cu 
lip, Second Vice-President; F, 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Morten 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Frans0 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: ’ 
E, F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C) Br 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


| cust, TOI9 


CHICACOONORTHAESTERN RL 


: 


Going Down the Unloading Chute 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 22) 


The Nation’s New Ranch Country in Michigan 


i: of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
it Bureau—there are two others in 
} state, both in the Lower Peninsula. 
xy are volunteer organizations of 
lic spirited men who have their 
sxe in the country, but who claim 
to be and from all the evidences 
not, working the development 
ie for direct personal profit. One 
( all and all for one, the motto of 
1 Three Musketeers of French fic- 
i, appears to be the animating mo- 
ds. 
‘his animating motive hugely ani- 
ses the president of the U. P. bu- 
yu, Leo C. Harmon, of Manistique. 
is an old-time lumber operator, still 
ithe business, as an avocation. His 
vation appears to be advertising op- 


= 


Prices $5 to $15 


Terms reasonable 


Per acre. 


portunity to settlers on the new Upper 
Peninsula lands and working for bet- 
ter transportation facilities. He is one 
of the two Michigan members of the 
Great Lakes to Tidewater association, 
which has as its program the deepen- 
ing of the waterways from the lakes 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The migration from the west began 
to loom as a practical plan back in 
1917. The Federal Government had 
begun to foreclose on the western 
ranges, opening them up in spots for 
homestead occupation. This has cut® 
up the grazing grounds in a fashion 
that makes it impossible in large sec- 
tions of the west to graze sheep or Cat- 
tle on the thin pastures there without 


(Continued on Page 34) 


250,000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


LONGYEAR 
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food products are the standard of 
excellence in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


ROACH & SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. 


IRONWOOD, MICH. 
MARQUETTE, MICH. HOUGHTON, MICH. - 


WATERLOO, WIS. 


Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in tracts 
to suit the purchasers 
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Marauette, Michigan 
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Use the THOMAS drill with your tractor because it gives 
the crop a proper start. The wide furrows made by the 


disks and boots of the 7HOMAS drill enable the seeds 
to stool out and secure full value from the fertility of 
the soil. 


The use of an OLIVER culti-packer or pulverizer before 
and after planting pulverizes and compacts the soil around 
the seeds and assures healthy plant growth. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers forthe World 
MILWAUKEE,‘WIS. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


Palate Pleasing 
Delicacies 


Almond Short 

Chocolate Eclair 

Tutti Fr Uttl (chocotate dipped) 
Chocolate Twilight Dessert 
Chocolate Angel Food 


High-class dealers in Cloverland vouch for the Superiority 
of these distinctly different sweet biscuits. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


CLOVERLAND 


Wool Bureau Wants Pure 
Goods Law 


STRONG movement for a “pure 

goods” law, which will make all 

fabrics labeled “all wool” contain 
virgin wool only, was inaugurated in 
Chicago by the National Sheep and 
Wool Bureau of America at its annual 
meeting held in June. 

The resolutions were introduced by 
Alexander Walker, vice-president of 
Strong, Hewat & Co., wool manufac- 
turers, who was elected president of 
the bureau. In addition to asking the 
enactment of a pure goods law, the 
resolutions also ask proper protection 
and legislation to foster the sheep and 
wool industry. 

A strong list of officers and a board 
of governors containing the names of 
some of the foremost men in the sheep 
raising, wool and woolen cloth indus- 
try in this country was elected, unani- 
mously. 

The bureau determined to devote it- 
self at once to preparing a pure goods 
law to be submitted to the present 
Congress and also for further legisla- 
tion to aid sheep husbandry, and a 
vigorous campaign in support of these 
objects will be entered upon at once. 
Steps were also taken to bring about 
cooperation of all sheep breeders and 
breeding associations for the improve- 
ment of the country’s wool supply and 
the breed of sheep. 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 


WHEREAS, the production of virgin 
won nowhere near equals the people’s 
needs; 


WHEREAS, the grossly inadequate pro- 
guction of virgin wool imposes great hard- 
ship on the people by depriving them of a 
necessity of life and forces the people to 
wear clothes made from shoddy instead 
of virgin wool, and forces the people to 
pay exorbitant prices for these shoddy 
clothes; 


WHEREAS, these hardships which re- 
sult from the serious shortage of virgin 
wool, also from the attendant scarcity of 
lamb and mutton, tend to embitter the 
laboring class, promote class hatred and 
make the minds of even sane and sensi- 
ble laborers susceptible to extreme and 
dangerous doctrines; 


WHEREAS, these facts make the pro- 
tection and promotion of sheep husbandry 
a key problem that lies right at the heart 
of the task of insuring a permanent peace 
and the well-being of all the people; 


WHERBAS, an adequate supply of vir- 
gin wool and of lamb and mutton to meet 
the people’s needs cannot be provided un- 
til conditions are permanently establish- 
ed that will make sheep husbandry a prof- 
itable business for those who engage in 
it; and, 

WHEREAS, permanently profitable con- 
ditions for sheep husbandry can not be 
established until sheep husbandry is freed 
from the unfair competition with shoddy 
that results from selling shoddy without 
making its presence known; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
all branches of the Government, all trade 
and civic organizations, educational insti- 
tutions, educators and all others interest- 
ed in protecting and rehabilitating sheep 
husbandry, one of the world’s most es- 
sential industries, be urged to unite in an 
urgent appeal to the United States Gov- 
ernment to forever end the pernicious 
practice of permitting shoddy to be sold 
in fabrics without making its presence 
known—a practice shat throttles sheep 
husbandry, wrongs the people and out- 
rages truth and justice. 
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Dairy Farm Sold | 


May issue is sold. 


a farm. 
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stoee 


HE 160-acre dairy farm advertised i 


over lands for sale that will make as good 


DELTA TITLE LAND & LOAN CO. 


ESCANABA, 
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. August 


The following officers and 
ing board were elected: 


President, Alexander Walker, vi 
ident, Strong, Hewat & Co., New 

Vice-President, F. S. King, presi 
American Rambouillet Association, ( 
enne, Wyo. 

Treasurer, Charles BE. Timson, 
States manager, William Cooper 
phews, Chicago. 

Secretary, LeGrand F, Malany, 

Executive Committee: Alexander 
er, president; F. J. Hagenbarth, pr 
National Wool Growers’ Associatio 
Lake City, Utah; and Charles E, 


The following were chosen mem 
of the governing board: 


John Fletcher, vice-president, Ft. De 
born National Bank, Chicago, 
W. H. Killen, land and industria 
Bissi Soo Railway Lines, Mi 
olis. 
D. C. Welty, commissioner of a 
ture, ‘Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Rock, Ark. : 
Prof. C. S. Plumb, University 0: 
Prof. Frank Kleinheinz, Unive 
Wisconsin, 
J. P. McManus, First National 
Chicago. 
L. H. Crawford, Sears, Roebuck | 
Cc. A. Tyler, secretary, American 
shire Association, Detroit, Mich. 
Herman C. Ritter, ex-president, 
al Association of Retail Clothiers, You 
town, Ohio. 3 
Ben D. Cooke, of Clay, Robinson,& 


mittee, Chicago. , >| 
Hubert Silberman, 8S. Silbermai 

Sons Co., Chicago. _ . 

W. G. Bissell, president, Wisconsin 


Alexander Walker, 

Strong, Hewat & Co., New York. 
F. S. King, president, American 
pbouillet Association, Cheyenne, W, 
W. B. Tyrrell, vice-president 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 4 
Prof. P. G, Holden, Internationa 
vester Co., in charge of extension ¥ 
Chicago. - 
Prof. W. C. Coffey, University of Illini 
F. J. Hagenbarth, National Wool Gr¢} 
ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, U 


The bureau plans the issuance 
erature from time to time descri 
the advantages of sheep raising t 
average farmer, and is desirous 
operating with all farmers who : 
information on the subject. Reque 
for such information should be dire 
ed to the National Sheep and 
Bureau of America, 29 S. La 
Street, Chicago. 


The taxpayers of Calumet an 
ceola townships in Houghton couty 
and Allouez township in Keweeni 
will raise $894,000 by direct tax 
for school purposes for 1919-2 
cording to the tax budgets adop 
the annual school meetings 


The organization .of the Michig} 
National guard will be undertak) 
within a month, according to Mat 
A. HE. Petermann, upper peninsi) 
member of the state military boar) 


Marquette, Mich., may now boas 
having on its roll of citizens the 
ish wrestling champion of four Col- 
tries. He is James H. Triggs. 


We still have cut- 


MICHIGAN 
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| Have You a Dependable, Permanent Range’ 
| If Not, Come to Cloverland— 


| WHERE sheep have green nutritious grass all summer, no drought; 
E clover hay yields three tons per acre; best winter sheep feed in the 
“world; western stockmen and farmers have best of success with sheep 


Read each page of this 


‘and cattle; (R@2.a0-P%-efuliy) and winters are ideal for wool production. 


De S- 


wat ated 


IAAT 


Wide GPS Net 


We have tracts of{cut-over lands of all sizes for practical stockmen who 


| 
( 


want to succeed in a permanent manner 


AT 


roars po ene mo ws oso oa | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 


YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MAN ISTIQUE, M ICHIGAN 
; “In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 
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The Nation’s New Ranch Country in Northern Michigan 


driving them across tracts occupied by 
settlers. This history of the west is 
replete with tales of small wars pro- 
voked by such practices. The cutting 
up of grazing areas, moreover, threw 
many ‘water holes” into private pos- 
session, and the newspapers within 
the last few days have carried stories 
of pistol battles fought by herdsmen 
and settlers over these possessions, in- 
valuable to the agriculturist, himself a 
stock raiser. indispensable to the rov- 
ing herdsman. 

These things, amplified by tales of 
three years of successive drouth over 
wide areas of the west, necessitating 
winter feeding of (stock at prices that 


were crippling large ranchers and 
bankrupting many more, were all 
made plain when Frank J. Hagen- 


barth, president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, paid the Upper 
Peninsula a visit. He toured through- 
out Cloverland and when done made 
this announcement: 

“Thousands of western cattle and 
sheep men must find new grazing 
grounds. What I have seen in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan convinces 
me that here is one of the greatest 
grazing countries in the world. The 
peninsula can care for 8,000,000 sheep 
and 1,000,000 cattle.” 

This is no poor man’s enterprise, 
taking up grazing tracts in Michigan 
above the straits. Many incomers 
have been brought into financial diffi- 
culty by reverses in the west, but they 
have to have reputation and a money 
capital to get the larger backing that 
is necessary to found new ranches for 
cattle or sheep in Cloverland. There- 
in this development story differs from 
those that have been told oft and 
again in the years that have passed. 

The average size of the ranches so 
far taken up is found to be about 3,000 
acres. Several ranches were found 
composed of many sections entire 
from 5,000 to 15,000 acres. 

This land the rancher buys nowa- 
days. Harly in the migration a system 
of transfer obtained by which the new- 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Edwin Keen, a Mexican Sheep Herder, and H. W. Carley 


comers could lease, and terms were 
very liberal. One form of contract 
then enabled the stockman to occupy 
thousands of acres rent and tax free 
the first year, the second year bring- 
ing obligations to fence, and the third 
the obligation to make a first payment 
on the tract. Now none but less de- 
sirable land can be leased. Sales are 
on the contract plan, 15 to 25 per cent 
down being the rule. 

Land cost is but the first item. The 
land has to be stocked. One to three 
sheep to the acre makes the wool bear- 
ing herd, according to the stand of 


grass and clover found. There are 
sections where, as stated to the writ- 
er by western cattlemen, there was 
this spring and early summer, at least, 
feed for five head of sheep to every 
acre. Cattle range as a rule in pro 
portion of about 600 head to 1,004 
acres of land. 


After stocking the newcomer must 
build his home, shelters for stock and 
fences and improve enough land toa 
raise his winter feed. Thousand acre 
ranches require forage growing tracts 
of 300 or 400 acres, as the westerners, 
advising with local authorities, have 


_from $8 to $12 a head. 


August, 


laid their plans. A 5,000-acre ae 


ranch up near Munising, which will | - 
described in detail later, represer, 
an ultimate outlay of more than $15 
000. Sheep on the hoof, bought in 
stockyards for shipment north as” 
ers, are high these days, and 
are relatively higher. A herd of 
head of cattle means an outlay 
$100,000. Sheep at this writing 


This is the characteristic featur 
the ranching enterprise of Clove 


from Sateen eae that a 
taking hold in many other see 
There are here and there in the noy 
country incorporated companies, wi 
stockholders resident in cities wh 
know no more about sheep or eatt 
raising than the average por i 
mining stock knows about minin| 


individual in most cases, as closer ¢ 
quaintance with them reveals. Th) 
generally require, and get, the ba¢ 
of financial institutions intereste 
their behalf by the development ~ 
reau, but as a class they are men wi 


owned large flocks and herds in. 
west. q 


The following typical experiente i 
related by H. W. Carley, who came | 
Alger county from Wyoming and ¢€ 
tablished the Carley-Keene she 
ranch last spring. Mr. Carley says: 


“The sheep are doing well. We ne 
er saw feed to equal this in all o 
years of ranching in the west. W 
have been in here since early in Apr) 
and we’re shearing from seven to ti 
pounds of wool from every ewe. T] 
animals are taking on flesh at ar. 
that is new. to us. This country ho 
its problems for the western ranc 
man, but we’ll be able to meet then! 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands 1n Clover- 


land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PAN 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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UT two weeks ago, at a Com- 
“munity Farm Bureau meeting in 
Michigan, there took place a dis- 
m of home economics projects 
4t would be helpful to the individual 
mes and valuable to the community. 
jiong other things, the matter of 
joping household account books was 
{cen up, and the idea met with en- 
{isiastic response. Ten books were 
‘d at once and orders for many more 
re taken. 
in some form or other, this same 
ing is happening everywhere. Wo- 
jm not only want to become more ef- 
ent in the spending of money; they 
40 want to be able to prove that they 
adle money wisely. Did you ever 
ip to think how few women can 
yve, even to themselves, that they 
( spend money wisely? 
't is a well recognized fact that in 
i: majority of homes a large percent 
the family income is spent by the 
jusewife. Hers is the task of plan- 
nig the family meals; buying food 
-ans spending money—just now it 
yans spending a large percent of the 
garage family income. Clothing a 
nily means money—and again it 
lits with the housewife whether or 
yi that money is spent well. So with 
darge part of the other items of ex- 
jase which have to do with the run- 
ig of a home—the housewife is the 
siding factor, and upon her good 
j gment, her appreciation of the needs 
(her family and her business ability, 
(send to a large extent the financial 
ecess of the family. 
Yet many women for decades stead- 
refused to recognize that this busi- 
‘5s of housekeeping deserved busi- 
38 methods. The average woman 
js able to estimate only in a most 
feral way how she spent money 
‘ich she used in running her house- 
id. She wasn’t interested in check- 
is up results, she didn’t think it nec- 
jjary. She justified this attitude with 
\p statement: “Tm just as economi- 
as I can be, so why give time and 
(ort to keeping accounts? I have 
| — than I can do already!” The 
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Where Does Your Money Go? 


By EDNA SMITH, State Leader of Home Demonstration Agents, and MAY PERSON, Leader of Home Economic Specialists, M.A.C. 
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Keeping Books Will Show You 


Month of....,..$ 


: . see : ve 
Family Living From Farm 


Gada 
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progressive woman of today no longer 
feels this way. She realizes that if 
she is fair to her husband and to her- 
self, she must assume a business at- 
titude toward this branch of her house- 
keeping, and that she must adopt mod- 
ern business standards. She would 
have no patience with a merchant or 
business man who could not check up 
pretty accurately how much money he 
had received, what expenditures he 
had made, and whether or not those 
expenditures had been made wisely or 
foolishly. 


Whether or not those expenditures 
have been made wisely or foolishly— 
therein lies the why and wherefore of 
keeping accounts. To put down day 
after day, week after week what pur- 
chases have been made and how much 
they cost is of no interest and no im- 
portance and is worth nothing. But to 
be able to turn to a set of figures and 
to answer accurately, because the 
proof is there, questions like the fol- 
lowing, is worth while: 

“How much money have we spent 
for food during the last four months? 
How much for clothing? How much 
are we spending for moving pictures, 
for magazines, for church, for candy? 
How much went into the savings col- 
umn? And most important of all— 
“Have these expenditures been in good 
proportion to one another?” 


The proportion of our income that 
goes for the various types of expendi- 
tures—that is the test of our wisdom 
and good judgment. Family necessi- 
ties, no matter whether one lives in a 
city or on a farm, whether one’s in- 
come is large or small, seem to fall un- 
der five headings. The members of 
our family must eat, so we have one 
group of expenditures under Food; 
the family must have a place to live, 
so another group is headed Shelter; 
Clothing forms another group; a cer- 
tain sum of money must go for house- 
hold equipment and for keeping things 
going, and so we have a group under 
Operating Expenses: Then there 
must be money for education, for So- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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Four-Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


information for him. Can you give me 
this information? 
Yours truly, 
JAMES ROBERTSON. 


Mr. Caven’s answer: 


Established August, 1899. Do not know 
how it got the name. There is no record. 
The division roadmaster is gone. So is 
the civil engineer. Did not have general 
roadmaster. So, the memory source fails, 
though I kind of feel that Mr. Fitch fur- 
nished it, though he seldom did so. 

This course of information failing, 
we had recourse to Leo Brennan of 
L’Anse, historian of the order, who has 
furnished us with the following: 

L’Anse, Michigan, 
June 1ith, 1919. 
To Leo P. Cook, Most Worthy Sire of the 

Order of the Lion, Greetings and Salu- 

tations: 

Pursuant to your wish I have roamed 
the jungles in an effort to ascertain some- 
thing of the origin and history of Leo, 
Baraga County, Michigan, the choice for 
the first convention of our noble order, I 
am able to report some interesting facts 
in this connection, but for others you will 
please refer to the archives of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company. 

Leo is neither a city, village, township 
nor hamlet—it is a siding, a siding situat- 
ed on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway in Covington Township in this 
county. It seems that about twenty years 
ago, Mr. August Hutula, a prosperous and 
popular citizen, had so increased his log- 
ging and farming operations, that the ex- 
isting railroad siding was inadequate to 
handle his products, so he petitioned the 
railroad officials for another siding. His 
request was granted, Leo was founded. 
A Mr. Sutherland, then roadmaster for the 
South Shore, Mr. Hutula thinks, was the 
personage who named the place; whom he 
named it after is the mystery that re- 
mains unsolved. 

Leo is in the heart of the rich farming 
and lumbering district of Covington town- 
ship; it boasts of seventy-five residents; 
it has a school house, church, two stores 
and a blacksmith shop. Within easy ac- 
cess of it are streams and lakes that 
abound in fish and woods that are live 
with deer. Withal it is Nature’s own 
garden spot and we could not have chosen 
a more appropriate or delightful place for 
the first meeting. Mr. Kotila informs me 
that what the siding lacks in population 
it more than makes up for in happiness 
and contentment. Both Mr. Hutula and 
Mr. Kotila assure me that the people there 
will extend the glad hand of hospitality 
and will welcome the roar of the Lions. 
A visit to Mr. Hutula’s farm is:well worth 
the trip to Leo; it is a model of its kind 


| This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 
Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 
output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


the groceries necessary to prepare fo 
for the order, and Leo Cullnan might 


a list of beverages that will withstand 
tests of the food and drug department 
any rate as long as we have the time \ 
place, the details may be worked out lap 
Fraternally yours, f Ry 

LEO J. BRE AY 

P. S.—Will it be in order to take up 
question of the expulsion of Leo T 
at the convention? And certain” 
by the name of Ole have suggested tohe 
that with a slight change in the letke 
of their names they would be eligible 
membership in our order. They were 
ferred to Ole Hanson at Seattle, who 
sibly will gather his crowd together jq 
form an order of their own. I hope 
meets with your approval. 3S 

It had been the intention of |g 
denizens of the home den to offer ‘\9 
Harmon of Manistique as first ¢ 
date for Grand Claw of the order, 
he is so busy with the Upper Pe) 
sula Development Bureau, that il 
felt he would not have the time tot. 
tend to the duties. For this reajn 
Leo Geismar of Houghton, county ¢. 
riculturist for Houghton county, 4 
ably will be elected Grand Claw. 

Leo Barry of Baraga is to be Grid 
Paw, which corresponds with trig. 
urer. Leo Brennan, of course, is - 
torian. Lieut. Leo Moloney of the jo 
won the honor of an office in Frae 
and Leo Jolly of Painesdale is toje 
grand jollier. Leo Demarce of ‘ 
Houghton weather bureau probély 
will be elected grand prophet, aniif 
there is any skilled raisin juggler nn- 
ed Leo in the upper peninsula he i 
be named grand keeper of the lair. 

It has been suggested that mape 
the makes of Lion brand collars ° 
kick in with favors for the first anral 
banquet. On this occasion the tals 
will be decked with dandelions e 
the entire assemblage will sing then- 
them of the order, ‘“O, Leo, Maie- 
rine,” words and music for which 
be obtained from Leo Feist, just éa 
matter of advertising. 

Eligibles for the order, living in le 
upper peninsula of Michigan, aro 
quested to send their applicationsto 
Leo J. Brennan, historian, L’Aie, 
Mich. 
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Barron County farmers are fast ridding their herds of scrub stock 


ARRON county’s third annual Hol- 
stein consignment sale was held 
at Rice Lake, Saturday, June 21. 
was by far the largest and most 
gessful sale that has ever been 
¢ in Barron county. Highty-three 
/pred cattle were consigned. Most 
=he consignments were from She- 
écan county. These animals were 
sred through the cooperation of S. 
eck, who was hired by the Hol- 
1 Association of Barron County, 
/M. J. Hoppert and R. L. Cuff, coun- 
yigents of Sheboygan and Barron 
cities. The forty-six females con- 
ied averaged $341.20. The thirty- 
bulls consigned averaged $146. 
} females were mostly calves and 
«ers, There were only two bulls 
y’ one year of age. 
ie consigners were: 
| B. Melvin & Son, Glenbeulah. 
lam Lorenz & Sons, Sheboygan Falls. 
* W. G. Malcolm, Chetek. 
lward J. Yager, Rice Lake. 
nehurst Farms Co., Sheboygan Falls. 
bn Zoberlin, Plymouth. 
jst Bros. and Pitzer, Barron. 


By 


J. B. Cain, Glenbeulah. 

Carl Schmeling & Son, Rice Lake. 
Hylkema Bros., Turtle Lake. 
Hanson Bros., Barron. 

A. Lauret & Son, Waldo. 

Emil .Titel, Plymouth. 

F. J. Krahenbuhl, Barron. 

H. A. Torney, Barron. 

Theo. Hoverson, Barron. 

G. W. Ubbelohde & Sons, Plymouth. 
S. H. Borek, North Freedom. 

R. H. Downing, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Barron County Holstein P. B. Ass’n. 


The fine thing about this sale was 
that only four of the animals sold left 
Barron county. The highest pure-bred 
cow was sold to Gus‘Freitag of Angus, 
The bull calf of this cow, which was 
just ten hours of age, sold for $130. 
The Pinehurst Farms of Sheboygan 
Falls headed the list for high average 
of sales. Their seven animals aver- 
aged $639 per head. One of their con- 
signments, Pinehurst Polkadot Canary, 
was bred to a $25,000 bull. 


R. L. CUFF, County Agent 


pure-bred. There has been a steady 
demand for the pure-bred bull signs 
since the campaign started. Now the 
county boasts of having 45 per cent 
pure-bred bulls. 

Rice Lake gave a fine banquet to the 
consigners, buyers and officers of the 
sale. Barron county is especially anx- 
ious to get more pure-breds for the rea- 
son that her pure-bred herds are now 
being tested for the accredited herd 
list. As soon as the state department 
can get competent veterinarians to do 
the work every animal in Barron coun- 
ty will be tested for tuberculosis. 

One fellow from Hillsdale came to 
the sale and said he wanted to buy 
some pure-bred heifers. When asked 
his reason, he said: “This morning I 
shipped a grade bull calf and got $15 
for it. I thought I had done very well 
until I went over to my neighbor’s. 
He had pure-bred Holsteins. A man 
had just been there and bought a bull 
smaller than the one I sold for $15 


Barron County, Wisconsin, Holds Third Annual Holstein Sale 


scrubs and scrub prices.” This man 
bought his two heifers and we hope 
will be happy. 


GOOD PAINT CHEAPEST IN THE 
RUN 

There is a difference in paint—not 
only in price, but in covering capacity 
and years of service, the qualities by 
which economy should be judged and 
not the price per gallon. 

A good grade of ready mixed paint 
will cover considerably more surface 
than adulterated paint, enough so that 
the difference in price really favors 
the quality goods at the higher origi- 
nal cost. 

In the years of additional service 
and protection through the use of high 
grade paint, the real economy will be- 
come evident in the long time between 
coats, and a thorough protection from 
the ravages of winter storms and sum- 
mer heat, eliminating expensive repair 
bills. 

Therefore, in selecting a paint, the 
owner should, if possible, be induced 
by the dealer and master painter to 


Two months ago thirty-six per cent 
of the bulls in Barron county were 


and paid $150 for the calf just because 


L buy a good grade of paint, even if first 
he was pure-bred. I am through with 


cost is thereby increased. 


\hn Froeming, Rice Lake. 
\ittes Stock Farm, Waldo. 
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4 bene CLOVERLAND’S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 

b purchasing power to help you secure 

the most reasonable price and the 

quickest delivery on your require- 
ments for— 
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“Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 
Roofings, 
Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 
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| ce Baas ye secured from our Menominee warehouse— 


—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and 

see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 
want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 
it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right 
here in good old Cloverland in the U. S. A. 


Hardware and Supply Company 
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| 235,000 Acres of 
| Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 
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i Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- : 
i tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. | 
35 aaa 3 
th f 
: 
i 
#| Bay de Noquet Co. Oconto Lumber Co. { 
i George J. Farnsworth, President | George J. Farnsworth, President 
is NAHMA, MICH. OCONTO, WIS. : 
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Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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Becomea l rained Nurse 


and receive pay while you are in the training school 


St. Joseph’s 
Hospital 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 
admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work. This 
Training School is non-sectarian. Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. 


For circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 


dress, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee: Michigan. 
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stead protection be carried on in the cut- 
over country and especially burned over 
districts in co-operation with the State 
Forestry Department, 

8. That in view of repeated inquiries 
for location of suitable grazing lands, we 
suggest a survey be inaugurated in each 
county of the cut-over region to deter- 
mine the extent, character, availability 
and location of such grazing lands. 

9, That we suggest that all farmers 
save seed for 1920 from 1919 crop of small 
grain and potatoes, owing to the superior 
quality and hardiness of northern grown 
seeds. 

10. That we urge the dissemination of 
information to farmers concerning the 
new seed potato certification law and urge 
increased interest in the N. M. D. A. po- 
tato show as a means of improving the 
chief cash crop of this section of the 
state. 

11. That we commend action of the 
legislature of the State of Minnesota in 
its carrying out in full or in part, reso- 
lutions of this association, passed Jan- 
uary 16, 1919, as follows: 

(1) Minnesota Trunk Highway System. 

(2) Seed Certification Law. 

(3) Visiting Nurses and Medical As- 
sistance. 

(4) A deep waterway to the sea. 

(5) Forest fire prevention. 

(6) Eradication of the Common Bar- 


erry 

(1) Establishment of a Department of 
Agriculture. 

12. That we stand unequivocally for 
the Babcock Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. And we now urge the voters of the 
counties comprised in this organization to 
work and vote for the passage of same. 

Committee on Resolutions. 
By «Co 5P. CRAIG, 
Chairman. 
and J. B. JEWELL, 
Secretary. 
GEO. MUNFORD, 
. B. HOSTETTER, 
M. N. KOLL. 


The fall convention of the N. M. D. 
A. will be held at Duluth on Novem- 
ber 12-13 and will be the big event in 
the history of this organization for the 
year. The boys’ and girls’ potato con- 
test, which has become a feature of 
the fall meeting, promises to be a 
drawing feature, and $500 in cash 
prizes will be made available for 
youthful potato growers. The North- 
ern Minnesota Sheep Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Northern Minnesota 
County Agents’ Association will also 
meet at Duluth with the Northern 
Minnesota Development Association 
on these dates. The officers of the 
Northern Minnesota Development As- 
sociation are elected at the fall con- 
vention. 

The following organizations, which 
met with the N. M. D. A. at Cass Lake, 
elected officers for the year: 


Historic Annual of Loretto Academy 


‘Loretto Academy, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., issued a pretty annual 
at the close of the term, and which is 
a distinct departure from the average 
school publication in that it contains 
much valuable history of the Upper 
Peninsula that is well worth presery- 
ing. The book is well illustrated with 
beautiful half-tones and pen sketches, 
and the text is very artistically ar- 
ranged. There is just enough wit and 
spice sprinkled through the volume to 
balance the serious contributions, 
making it indeed a literary gem that 


Minnesota Scenic Highway— 
Whiting, Black Duck, presiden 
Wright, Moorehead, first vice 
dent; Charles Noel, Eveleth, 
vice president; M. N. Koll, C 
secretary; G. A. Kortch, Alex: 
treasurer. : 

Northern Minnesota County 
Association—Otto Stengel, y 
president; D. B. Jewell, Grand Rag 
secretary. } 


The following program was 
out: 
Friday, June 20, 
9:00 A. M.—Call to order. 
Prayer. : 
Welcome—W. W. La Fountaine, Mi 
Cass Lake. t : 
Response—R. R. Wise, President 
D. A., Brainerd. 3 
Announcements. 
Committee Appointments. 
Address: 
“Deep Water-Ways Conneetie 
the Ocean,” Chas. P. Craig, 
“Our Common Problems,” Hon, 
Duxbury, Caledonia. 
“Minnesota, the Natural 0) 
Ground of North America,” | Cio 
Avery, State Game and Fish Waler 
Noon Luncheon 
1:30 P. M.—Address: 
“The Babcock Trunk Highway § 
Hon. P. H. McGarry, Walker, — 
“Does a Permanent a 
late Rural Development?” BH, 
ship, President Minnesota re 
Association. i 
“Fertility of Minnesota Soil,” He b 
ert Carmichael, Farmington, 
4:00—P. M.—DMieeting of Scenic 
near e: f 
8:00 P. M.—Smoker, Auspices Co 
cial Club at Judith Lodge, M. } 
Toastmaster. + 


a 


Saturday, June 21. 
9:00 A. M.—Address: 

“The Relation of Sheep Produc 
Northern Minnesota Devel 
O. M. Olson, County Agent, 

“Sheep | Husbandry in Northern 
sota,’’ Clyde D. ‘ampbell, 
Agent, Park Rapids. 

“Public Markets for Northern 
sota,’ KE. <A. Colquhoun, 
Agent, St. Louis County. 

“Northern Minnesota, a Tangibl 

set,” H. M. Gardner, Vice 
Civic and Commerce  Asso¢j 
Minneapolis. 4 

“Promoting the Sheep Industr | 

Northern. Minnesota,’’ M. V. Goutet 
Assistant Professor in Ani 
bandry, University— of Min 
Crookston. 
11:00 A. M.—Assemble at Co mi? 
Club docks for Lake Trip. : et 
12:00 Noon—Fish Dinner on Star Isn 
1:30 P. M.—Historical Pageant and 
Casting Contests, Norway B b) 
b00REP MES Stnishindian 


Wows downtown 
6:00 P. M. —Supper. 
9:00 P. M.—Dancing, Armory. 


will become a highly prized souw 
by those fortunate enough to haviol 
tained a copy. 


The Keweenaw county, Mich? 
road commission has approved 
route of the proposed state tr 
highway to Copper Harbor. 
route will be from the northerné 
minal of the county concrete ro 
Ahmeek to Claff, via Mohawk, % 
Keweenaw point, practically thi 
route as the present road will 
lowed. 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an a 


for cut-over land. 


—A climate the same as upper New York, ‘northern South Dakota and er 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised whee 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities fe 


much of their food. 


—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for fa 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illin 


and Jowa. 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trusted 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


_ Lakes Michigan and Superior—a pra 


—An unsurpassed fruit country, ro 
tected by 1.000 miles of shore line alg 


tical insurance against frost dama ge} 
A choice of five lines of farming. 


= Fi 
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ese Minnesota, this out- 
if farm products can be doubled 
t further increased. 

hern Minnesota is especially 
dapted to the growth of wheat, 
oo: rye, flax, clover, alfalfa, 
, potatoes and all other root 
) and vegetables. In the growth 
jr Minnesota does not lay claim 
same honors that southern Min- 
, Iowa and Illinois maintain, but 
crops of corn are produced in 
rern Minnesota. Perhaps the 
7ge of corn is not great in the ex- 
/; northern counties, but this is 
qse the farmers in this region 
not yet convinced themselves 
y:orn is usually a safe crop. How- 
1 large acreages of corn are re- 
7d from most of the counties in 
Jorthern half of the state and for 
sast few years fair to large yields 
y been produced. 

[lieve that there is no part of the 
that grows wild or tame grasses 
Juxuriantly than northern Minne- 
Last year I procured a sample 
{nothy that had grown voluntarily 
e woods in the vicinity of an 
aioned lumber camp which was 
geet tall. The heads on this tim- 
were fully six inches long. 

(2 can scarcely conceive of the 
jerful producing power of Minne- 
tjland without a visit to the state 
gounty fairs. People of one coun- 
(a hardly realize that their county 
9 ces such marvelous exhibits as 
sshown at these expositions. I 
nr believe, and my judgment is 
3 upon local and comparative con- 
is, that during the next five years 
rill witness a most remarkable 
jure of progress and development 
‘rthern Minnesota. These lands 
ap and are being eagerly sought 
jople all over the country. 

[ redict a great increase in popula- 
this particular section of the 
i With the addition of thousands 
_rnest toilers, men who seek to 
i! permanent homes for them- 
is, the development of the country 
1) g0 forward at an exceedingly 
pirate. Five years from now we 
ill behold a great transformation 
72 cities and villages and in the 
ry. 

Gat state, judicial and country 
age systems will reclaim the vast 
® of swamp and lowlands found in 
niparts of northern Minnesota. I 
it expect to see at such an early 
tas five years hence such com- 
sand perfect development of these 
lias is now found in southern and 
nil Minnesota. Northern Minne- 
tiwill probably not then have that 
sistate of development to which it 
y aspires, but I do expect to wit- 
in that period of time a re- 
ble agricultural, commercial and 
development. 

-next few years thousands of 
Of roads are sure to be built, be- 
the people of northern Minne- 
élemand and are going to have 
tt roads. Hundreds of schools will 
‘ablished where no schools exist 
jesent and many of these newly 
ed schools will take advan- 
sof the agricultural educational 
ered consolidation privileges 


ed by the law. 
‘of the most important indus- 
® which is certain to play a promi- 
Mart in the development of north- 
u finnesota the next few years is 
sipping in of sheep and cattle on 
apeever lands of this section of 
ate. It has always been conced- 
at northern Minnesota is a nat- 
Tazing country and those inter- 
in the development of that ter- 
have unanimously agreed that 
lacing of stock on these wild 
e: solve the problem and 
development, but up until 
, 1919, only the usual amount 
ck was being brought in. 
, circumstances, coupled with 
‘ nization, has started and 
aS under way a movement that 
to see more livestock placed 
lands this year than previous 
ossibly ten years combined. 
attention of the Duluth Com- 


{ 
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CLOVERLAND 
iiethern Minnesota Now, and Five Years Hence 


(Continued from Page 14) 


mercial Club was called to the possi- 
bilities of bringing large flocks of 
sheep from the western states to graze 
on the cut-over lands, by Roger M. An- 
drews, publisher of the Cloverland 
Magazine, Menominee, Michigan. Mr. 
Andrews came to Duluth, met with the 
Commercial Club and by pointing out 
to them the success other states had 
made along this line, convinced them 
that it could be done in northern Min- 
nesota. Accordingly, a.vigorous cam- 
paign was launched to bring bands of 
sheep from the west and ag a result 
at this writing, July 15, over 20,000 
head of sheep are now feeding on the 
succulent grass among the stumps and 
brush of northern Minnesota’s cut- 
over lands. Hard on the heels of this 
sheep movement comes the alarming 
news that owing to protracted drought 
the pastures of Montana, western 
North Dakota and Wyoming had be- 
come destitute of forage and cattle 
were on the verge of starvation and 
must be shipped to new ranges. Rep- 
resentatives of the stricken states 
were sent to investigate conditions in 
Minnesota, The State Department of 
Agriculture hurriedly formed an or- 
ganization, listed up over half a mil- 
lion acres of undeveloped lands suit- 
able for pasture and tendered them to 
the western ranchers. As a result of 
this a large movement was started to 
bring stock from drought-stricken ter- 
ritory to the green pastures of Minne- 
sota. With this combined movement 
of sheep and cattle to northern Minne- 
sota the development of that section 
of the state is sure to be hastened. 

Ever during my residence in Min- 
nesota I have been firm in my belief 
of a bright future in store for northern 
Minnesota, but some recent visits 
there have convinced me of greater 
possibilities than those for which I 
had early hoped. While my enthus: 
iasm for Minnesota and this northern 
section of the state may be received 
by some with more or less skepticism, 
I firmly believe that a visit through 
the northern country five years from 
now will prove the correctness of my 
present forecast. 


No one in LaCrosse, Wis., believed 
it when Gus Rhodes, farmer, living 
near West Salem, claimed he had a 
hen laying six and seven eggs a day. 
Poultrymen sent J. H. Benson of La- 
Crosse to the farm to watch the hen 
for two days. Later Benson appeared 
in the county judge’s office here and 
swore to an affidavit that Rhodes’ hen 
laid fourteen eggs in two days. The 
next day Rhodes called up and an- 
nounced the hen laid nine eggs that 
morning. 
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Where Does Your Wool Go? 


The transformation of the idle cut-over lands 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
into a productive grazing territory is a 
change which every Cloverland farmer de- 
sires. It means money in his pocket and 
greater value for his farm. 


By helping to create a market for your wool, 
we are helping the Cloverland movement. 
When you buy Patrick-Duluth Virgin 
Wool Products you are making Greater 
Cloverland greater. 


Buy the clothes that your sheep help to make. 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 


Bigger-than-Weather Wool Products 
DULUTH 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


— '' THE BANK FOR YOU”? 7 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


Stockmen: 


We can offer you any size tract desirable. 


We own Grazing Lands in the 


great open areas of Cloverland 


where natural grass settings are found. 
Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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CLOVERLAND 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-Operation to New-comers, 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


Officers: 
Vice Pres. ; 
Harrington, Asst. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 


Capital, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


Officers: 
Collins, 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 

Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 

Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 

E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


Officers: 
ards, Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Pres.; Edward 8S. 
Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, 
Bice, Vice Pres. ; 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres.; 
F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
ier; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. G. 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H, Ball, R. P. 
Bronson. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


Officers : 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Officers: 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Stay I Babee cera $200,000 
Surplus $200,000 
$250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; 


D. Calverley, 
CR: 


Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 


Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 


Vice Pres.; Chase 8. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


Mead, Vice Pres.; 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The, oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 


0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis @. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 
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Success of Patrick-Duluth Boy 


Sheep 


By M. F. JAMAR, JR., General Manager Mills and Facto 


HE success of the Patrick-Duluth 

Boys’ Sheep Club as given below 

goes to prove the possibilities of 
this section for sheep raising and the 
opportunities for farmers and home- 
steaders to put onto their land a few 
sheep to advantage. 


In January, 1918, the members of the 
Patrick-Duluth Boys’ Sheep Club were 
furnished with four bred ewes for 
which they were to pay out of the sale 
of the wool to the Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mills. 


These boys have had the lamb crop 
for 1918 and 1919 and have sold some 
of their 1918 rams and at the present 
time their flock shows an increase of 
850 per cent. 

The wool secured from their sheep 
has been sufficient to care for their 
winter feed and the ratio of profit that 
these boys now have is:a very tidy one 
indeed for two years’ effort. 

Even better results than shown 
would have materialized had some of 
the boys disposed of their ram lambs 
last year and put on in place of them 


NAME 


Gerald Grady, Duluth, Minn. 
Walter Malmgren, Taconite, Minn. 
Robert Henderson, Moose Lake, Minn. 
Arthur Isaacson, Sawyer, Minn. 
Walter Scott, Cook, Minn. 
Julius Olson, Bear River, 


Eno. H. Halmet, Elmer, Minn. 
Oliver Anderson, Bear River, Minn. 
Theodore W. Gulbranson, Adolph, Minn. 
Wm. Milton Dailey, Foxboro, Wis. 
Leo Knuti, Aurora, Minn. 
Ludvik Solem, Lakewood, Minn. 
Lloyd Soine, Iron Jct., Minn. 
Harold EH. Cummins, Barnum, Minn. 
Lloyd Gilbert, Barnum, Minn. 
Homer Clark, Cohasset, Minn. 


Albert Millen, Swan River, Minn. 
John Lawler, Gordon, Wis. 
Charles Moran, Iron River, Wis. 
Joseph Sullivan, Mahtowa, Minn. 
George C. Watson, Mahtowa, Minn. 
Walter Anderson, Cohasset, Minn, 
Wallace Hill, Gordon, Wis. 
Solof Dahl, Dedham, Wis. 


Dairying Is Sequence to Forest Fie 


By E. P. GIBSON, St. Louis County, Minn., Agricultural Agent 


OUTHERN St. Louis county is like 

much of northeastern Minnesota 

agriculturally in that it is a land 
of cows, clover and potatoes. The 
acreage per farm that is under cultiva- 
tion is not generally large enough for 
grain growing. The sources of income 
are thus dairy products and potatoes, 
plus garden truck, from the more in- 
tensively cultivated tracts near Du- 
luth. Sheep growing is a new farm 
industry that at present makes a 
strong bid for popularity. 

The land “where clover is a weed” 
gives promise of a wonderful future 
in the grazing of livestock. Disas- 
trous as was the forest fire of last Oc- 
tober, that fire opened up thousands 
of acres of pasture lands and also as- 
sisted in the clearing of new hay 
meadows. Pastures where the soil 
was not too badly fired are this year 
better than they have been for years 
and the crop of hay was never more 
promising. Even the roadsides have 
in many places become rich meadows, 
offering in some instances several 
tons of timothy and clover per mile of 
road. 

The problem of the day then, is 
to cut and cure this wonderful crop of 
hay and it is needless to say that the 
farmers are on the job. 

There is a growing interest in bet- 
ter dairy cattle. The cow converts 
farm crops into products of most mar- 
ketable form and returns practically 
all the fertility to the land in the form 
of manure. But the key to successful 


Clubs 


ewes instead of wintering the 
and wethers. : 


Only two of the boys had real] 
luck, one of them lost his flock 
fire and was obliged to start aps 
and the other had unfortunate ee 
ence at lambing time. if 


The three leading boys, J 
son of Bear River, Minn. © 
Malmgren of Taconite, Minn., aj 
Knuti of Aurora, Minn., are inde} 
be congratulated on their flocks ‘yj 
have multiplied over vos a 


The hgures as to the total of t) 1 
spective flocks of the boys do 
resent the full return or the 
relative standing, as several o 
boys have sold their ram lambs ¢ a 
year and others have kept them E 
ing a difference in the total of} 
flock. 

It is particularly interesting 
that the ratio of lambs born to 
ewes is 150 per cent and to 
year ewes but 100 per cent. — a 
all of the old ewes had twins, al 
some cases triplets. 


Raymond Erickson, Wentworth, Wis. ...: 


Wm. John Trebilcock, Lake Nebagamon, Wis. 
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dairy farming is to produce th 
feeds on the farm instead of ly: 
them. Of course, this does note 
that a St. Louis county farmer {0 
attempt to produce all the gre 
cows will eat. As a general pitt! 
it is instead advisable to raise if 
hay and root crops that are need | 
the farm, but to buy the 2 

other nearby districts where 
are large enough in cleared act 
raise grain economically. 

dled in carload lots, grain 
feeds are available at reasial 
prices. “7 


4 | 


Pure-bred dairy sires are to 
factor in the establishing of 
itable farms. In southern 
county alone, there are no 
eight pure-bred dairy bulls 
been introduced as aids in 
reconstruction. More farms 
come dairy farms and the dairy 
will resort to more careful bre 
cattle to facilitate the rebuildin , 


Surrounding Duluth is the - 
that may well become a vas 
tural empire, a land of 
farms and prosperous farmers 
clover and potatoes can act 
for northeastern Minneso 
wheat has done for the Dakoti 
corn has done for Illinois, 
has done for California. O 
need only farm as condition 
tate. Opportunities here ar 
as anywhere.—From the Dul 
Tribune of July 8. 
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the slogan of Iron county’s pro- 
“gressive farmers for several 
jars. That it has brought results, no 
je attending the first annual livestock 
ow at Crystal Falls can deny. This 
‘ow was held only for those farmers 
the vicinity of Crystal Falls, and is 
‘5 beginning of a plan to hold such a 
ow in several of the leading com- 
‘inities of the county once a year, to 
yertise the work the farmers are 
jing to show the progress that is be- 
's made along the lines of stock im- 
vement. 

‘ ng to the earliness of the sea- 
‘a and the desire to hold the event 
fore haying had started, the prepa- 
tion was somewhat hurried, and not 
many farmers contributed exhibits 
otherwise would. The show was 
jld on Saturday afternoon, June 28, at 
‘a school athletic park. Twenty head 


eed. 
z sight for one interested in stocl 
provement, to see that line-up of 
ack and whites. Of them all, there 
‘ore only two that were not register- 
,and these are high grade, The cat- 
/; represented original selections 
‘ym the herds of Wisconsin, Michigan 


CLOVERLAND 


By DWIGHT C. LONG, County Agent 


and even York 
state. 


The _ smallest 
animal was the 
three-year-old calf 
from Wills Broth- 
ers’ herd, which 
had arrived just 
in time so as to 
be “able to be 
around” for the 
show. 


The largest ani- 
mal was the fine 
herd sire, Sarcas- 
tic Cloverlawn, be- 
longing to Gustav 
Cassagranda. He 
is the finest sire 
of the breed in 
this part of the 
peninsula, and 
Mr. Cassagranda has cause to be proud 
of him. He is a grandson of the 
world’s champion bull at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, Sarcastic Lad. He is 
five years old, weighs 2,100 pounds, 
and has splendid constitution and 
build. His dam at 6 years 11 months 
made a record of 28.24 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days. In one year she 
made 931.25 pounds of butter from 
22,034.5 pounds of milk. This means 
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The line-up of black and whites at Crystal Falls 


Dow Testing Associations 


a 
Promote Settlements 
| (Continued from Page 16) 
ithout at the same time. They have 

vid. Records, buyers and _ prices 
ove it. 

‘Many miles indeed have been cov- 
ed on the journey to dairy improve- 
"ent in Wisconsin, but cow-testing as- 
yciations must be multiplied until in- 
es of 82, we have 182, 382, 582. 
‘here must be no disposition to turn 
‘ick as Lot’s wife did. Salt is need- 
‘Lin the butter, but there is a better 


GOOD ROADS BOOSTERS. 


Automobile owners of Chippewa 
County, Michigan, have organized an 
automobile club whose activities will 
consist of boosting all good roads pro- 
jects as well as entertaining tourists. 
The club starts out well organized 
with committees on entertainment 
and reception, Detroit trip to meet 
Pike’s Association Tourists, publicity, 
signs and markers for’ public high- 
ways, beautifying of highways, and 
legal problems. The officers'are Fred 
S. Case, president; E. L. Stanley, 
treasurer; Charles E. Chipley, secre- 
tary, all of Sault Ste. Marie. 


(Not wild stump land.) 


FOR SALE 


The Big Kroll Farm at Kenton, Michigan. 


840 Acres cut and Burned-over Land seeded to Clover and Timothy. 
All well watered. 
IDEAL for Sheep Raising. 


Large Hay Barn and 


Quick Rail Connections to Chicago Markets. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland” 


Michigan 


“Sarcastic’—Herd sire owned by Gustav 
A. Cassagranda, Iron County, Michigan 


ture. 


that she averaged 
almost 95 pounds 
of milk a day. 


The exhibit from 
the Iron County 
Farm was worthy 
of special men- 
tion because it 
showed three reg- 
istered Holsteins 
which have just 
been purchased as 
® foundation for 
the farm herd. 
Up to this time 
there has been no 
pure-bred stock on 
the County Farm. 
It is felt that the 
farm should be 
more of a model 
for the farmers, 
and as such should have pure-bred 
stock of good quality. Two fine cows 
were purchased from the Upper Penin- 
sula State Hospital herd at Newberry. 
They are sired by Canary Paul Fobes 
Longfield, out of good producing dams. 
Even though young, these cows have 
made good records, and it is felt they 
will give splendid service in the fu- 


In addition to these, a young bull , 
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“Better Live Stock” Is the Slogan in Iron County, Michigan 


Niagara, Wis. This animal has very 
straight, fine lines, and with his good 
backing, gives promise of developing 
into a fine herd sire. 

Credit is also due Mr. John Soder- 
man for the splendid work he has been 


doing in improving his herd. His ex- 
hibit showed results that pay. 
Many favorable comments were 


heard from the farmers and towns- 
people who came to see the stock, and 
it was the opinion of all that the show 
had done much to make us realize 
what is being done by the farmers of 
this section. All of which promises 
a larger and finer show next year. 


‘All the farmers in Greater Clover- 
land, and those cultivating gardens as 
well, are thankful for the good sup- 
ply of rain which has fallen thus far 
throughout the season. When the 
crops were first planted there were 
several showers followed by warm 
weather and sunshine and things are 
growing in earnest. Those who have 
to push the lawn mower feel that it 
is the banner year for grass. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors, Marquette County, Mich., 
it was recommended and adopted that 
a county tax of $60 a car be placed 


,on all bus and freight lines operating 


was purchased from EH. A. Burden, ofuiliion county highways. 


New Foundation Stock Farm herd 


oretto Academy 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


(Conducted by the Ladies of Loretto) 


The Leading Residential School far Girls In Northern Michigan. 


ACADEMIC—College 


preparatory 


and other High School 


courses. Latin, French, German and Spanish a specialty. Nat- 


ural method freely used. 
a special feature. 


PREPARATORY 


Dramatic work in Shakespeare, etc., 


From Primary to Eighth Grade. 


MUSIC—Piano and Voice. Pupils prepared for University ex- 
aminations. Supervised practice. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE—Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, 
Vertical Filing, Shorthand, Typewriting. 


For catalogue apply to the Directress 
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What Is 


lion pounds of copper on hand, ready 
for sale and every mine in the world 


going full tilt. Production in 1918 
was 1,908,533,595 pounds. Smelter 
output for the same period was 


2,476,077,401 pounds. 

Copper producers began to look 
around for their pre-war market. 
There was none, Europe didn’t need 
any copper. Her governments had 
great quantities on hand that had to 
be resold. They did not want to 
make more munitions and didn’t want 
to carry the copper. Our own govern- 
ment had more copper on hand than 
a whole year’s output of the Michi- 
gan district. 


The pre-war market could not be 
resuscitated within a few weeks. It 
took time and it takes time. The 
copper producers saw but one hope 
of preventing a panic in the business 
of producing copper. That was a 
partial suspension. And the four lar- 
gest copper interests in the world, the 
Anaconda people, the Phelps-Dodge 
people, the Lewisohn-Guggenheim peo- 
ple and the Calumet & Hecla inter- 
ests determined upon a curtailment 
policy which went into effect as soon 
as practically possible. Their action 
saved the metal market from com- 
plete demoralization. 

And, at this wrting copper is re 
covering, is coming back steadily and 
surely. Copper now is selling at 20 
cents again. Under the unusual bus- 
iness conditions now in vogue this is 
practically the equal of 15 cent cop- 
per five years ago. But the turn has 
come, The copper surplus has not 
yet been taken up but foreign buy- 
ing is again appearing and the cur- 
tailment in production is requiring 
constant demand for some of the 
stocks carried in surplus. Best auth- 
orities now agree that this surplus is 
close to one billion pounds at pres- 
ent. 


When the Calumet & Hecla inter- 
ests shut off dividends it was simply 


CLOVERLAND 


the Matter With the Great Copper Industry? 


(Continued from Page 14) 


A corner in a copper stamp mill regrinding plant 


an action which indicated a policy on 
the part of the corporation to treat 
its investment holders the same as 
its employes. The company was com- 
pelled to cut wages and it was com- 
pelled to discharge 3,000 of its em- 
Ployes. Conservation, in cash and in 
svery other direction was expediently 
necessary. It was a wise business 
policy which now is evident. 


Thirty years ago, as a small boy, 
in the Lake Linden schools, I remem- 
ber well the first intimation of the 
conclusion of copper mining in the 
Lake Superior district. The great 
Anaconda silver mines of Montana 
had found silver in the lower levels, 
just when they were ready to aban- 
don them as worked out. It meant 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


the end of the Michigan copper mines 
surely. Everybody said that if we 
wished to continue to making a living 
out of the copper business we should 
move to Montana and get a job in 
the Anaconda mines. Many people 
did move. 


Why, this fear? Well, for one rea- 
son the Anaconda had copper ore 
that would run as high as seven and 
ten per cent. The richest we~had 
then was the Calumet conglomerate 
which showed 85 pounds, less than 
two per cent. Moreover Montana 
had so much copper that it could be 
produced at such a low cost that our 
Michigan mines could not compete. 

Well, what happened? Montana 
went ahead and opened the richest 
copper ore mines in the world. And 
Montana soon outstripped Michigan 
in the total amount of copper pro- 
duced. And Michigan continued to 
get out just as much copper as she 
could and copper a little better in 
grade than any other in the world. 
And the town of Lake Linden, then 
as now the greatest copper milling 
port in the wide world continues to 
get out a tonnage of copper from the 
mines of the great Calumet & Hecla 
and its subsidiaries that is the won- 
der of all times. 


And what happened to Montana? 
Why, along came the porphyry mines. 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona all came along 
and began producing copper, both in 
low grade open pit porphyry mines 
and in rich ore formations. The In- 
spiration, the Nevada Consolidated, 
the Utah Consolidated may be cited 
as examples of the low grades. The 
Copper Queen, the Calumet & Ari- 
zona, the United Verde may be cited 
as examples of the rich high grades. 


In the year 1855 Michigan produced 
85 per cent of the total amount of 
copper produced in the United States. 
In the year 1856 Michigan produced 
91 per cent. During the war of the 
rebellion Michigan produced approxi. 
mately 70 per cent of the copper pro- 
duced in the United States. 


The government figures on smelter 
reports show that Michigan produced 
in 1918, 231,096,158 pounds of refined 
copper out of a combined total for 
the United States of 1,908,533,595 
pounds. Arizona produced nearly 
three times as much as Michigan 
769,521,729 pounds, Montana produc: 
ed a hundred million pounds more 
than Michigan and Utah produced 
practically the same total as Michi- 
gan. So great has been the search for 
copper deposits all over the country 
that the output, instead of coming 
from one or two isolated districts 
comes now from a total, of 25 states. 


Arizona, Montana, Michigan, Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia all produce substantial 


amounts, ranging in the order named. 


Aug 


So that Michigan, instead of { 
ing out three quarters of the ita 
production of copper for the Urs 
States of America, as this s 
70 years ago, now gets out le 
one-eighth of the total produ 
the United States. 

Do not assume from this sta 
that production of copper has \ 
orated in Michigan. It has, on 
other hand, climbed steadily, 
output in Michigan in 1918 w 
ceeded only twice in the histo} 
the Michigan district. It has ji 
from 2,693 long tons in 1855 to 4 
000,000 pounds in recent years. 
the production in the United 
now totals close to two billion p 
when producton is normal. 

What is the explanation of thig | 
sational increase in output and 
of copper? The development o 
tricity. That is the most reasoni|e 
explanation. Copper has develope 
a factor in the world’s industria] ‘o 
gress just as steel has developed, | 
the production rarely has been ; 
to keep up with the demand for 
metal. iM 


There are many reasons for 
belief that the Michigan copper m’ 
will be continuing to operate wh 
porphyry and rich ore mines 
pleted and abandoned, In th 
place, the extent and value of a 
grade ore mine always is deter 
able within reasonable geological ¢ 
pectations. The porphyry mines 
measurable, by drill results and 
Says, so that their total contents 
copper are calculable to a nicety, 
nobody knows the extent of the w 
grade are reserves of the Michiln 
district. And predictions as to thir 
value are out of the question, 
best experts in the world go wr 
whenever they try to determin 
ues. The governor of Michigan o 
hired a noted expert to get 
actual ore values of the copper m 
of Michigan. Two of the mines wlth 
that expert gave ten years at theit- 
most to live are producing more (p 
per today than ever before and hie 
a greater extent of ore openedin 
advance than they had at that ti 
The report was made eight yers 
ago. You couldn’t buy either mie 
for ten millons of dollars now. — 

Look at the history of the Calwst 
& Hecla corporation, as an exam ee. 
This property entered the list of «(p 
per producers in 1867 with an outit 
for the year of 1,315,173 pounds, 
en per cent of the total producim 
of Michigan mines, Two years k 
Calumet & Hecla produced 12,315, 
pounds, about half of the outputof 
the Michigan district. For a num 
of years the old Calumet & He 
has held that position as premier 
ducer of the Mchigan district and 
richest conglomerate mine in 
world. ] 

Calumet & Hecla has produced 
ter than 100,000,000 pounds a yi 
Last year she produced 67,9687 
pounds. j 

Calumet & Hecla has paid a té 
in dividends of $150,750,000. Ww 
Calumet & Hecla passed two divi 
periods, is it any wonder thai 
question naturally was asked, 
is, the matter with the Copper | 
try?” To have the Calumet & 
permit a dividend period was © 
ual. But it was good, sensible b 
ness. It showed that the mana 
of the company realized the 
ness of the metal situation a 
need for conversation for the 
of time necessary for normal 
demand for copper to readjust 
to allow a reasonable time for 
struction, particularly in l 
which, in peace times, absorbs 
a large proportion of our coppe 

Let any one who is worrying & 
the future of the Copper Mi 
Calumet look into the program 0! 
Calumet & Hecla for deep mine 
ing. Within another year they 
have completed the long ¢é 
from the famous Red Jacket 
The Calumet & Hecla now o 
continuous rope hoists that at 
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On the Way to Their New Range 


. 
hs 


_ are given to understand that 
7 ie praising industry is a profit- 
Jone put like every other business 
uires a knowledge of conditions 
sary to success as well as a 
ledge of the peculiarities of the 
Is themselves. The impression 
appears to be prevalent in the 
of some whose familiarity with 
heep-raising business is only of 
ost superficial, seems to be that 
do not need care or attention, 
hat they can be turned out any 
where green feed will grow and 
out in the fall fat and market- 
‘This is not the case; sheep 
i have attention at the hands of 
with a knowledge of the busi- 
and with a knowledge of condi- 
within the country over which 
lay be ranging. 

is. ‘the latter part of this neces- 
r kno owledge for successful opera- 
win which the people of Greater 
grland can be of assistance in 
ming the greatest possible utili- 
t lands adapted to the in- 


ia and constancy. The flow 
\@ Wisconsin river is uniform at 
| mes of the year. This is made 
le through the flood control by 
of numerous dams or storage 
, from which a uniform supply 
r is to be had. It is for this 
o that'the water power at Rhine- 
ris so valuable. 
ie northern part of Wisconsin 
ps, manufacturing centers must 
Vith settlers coming into every 
of northern Wisconsin, with 
i) flourishing and both country 
downs making demands on Rhine- 
ne for supplies, development in 
4 facturing will be greater within 
ext few years than in all the 
before. 
lance at the map of Wisconsin 
two great railroads, which con- 
at Rhinelander. The Soo with 
line running through the city 
‘direct communication with Min- 
is and St. Paul on the west, and 
principal cities of eastern 
The whole country north 
h is reached by the main line 
orthwestern railroad running 
land to Chicago; and in 
don to these railroads, Rhinelan- 
be reached by the great sys- 
ighways which are so ar- 
at it can be entered from 
tion. This system of Trunk 
hways makes the city the 
to the lake region of the 
urists make their headquar- 
, because of the accommoda- 
in hotels and garages. Trav- 
you may in any direction on 
roads, you enjoy the invig- 
ir, the natural beauty, the 
lakes and rivers, all of 
ike for it the name, the Gate- 


} 


i 
tthe 
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Seep Are H ere—More on the Way—More Coming 


(Continued from Page 7) 


dustry. 

Machinery has been perfected with- 
in the Commercial club to render 
every possible assistance in any ca- 
pacity in this connection, but the job 
is big enough for all and is behooves 
every farmer and every business man 
in every county in Northeastern Min- 
nesota, where sheep ranches may be 
located, to interest themselves in the 
successful operation of this industry. 

Greater Cloverland welcomes this 
new industry and the experiences to 
date bear out the statement that the 
captains of industry and the large 
land holders are willing to put forth 
special effort that through mutual ef: 
fort a new and profitable industry 
may be established. 

Northeastern Minnesota has large 
areas of unused land. Ranchers are 
seeking new locations. It is to this 
problem that the Commercial club of 
Duluth has dedicated its facilities and 
no stone will be left unturned where 
assistance can be rendered to this new 
industry. 


| Faith and Forces That Made Rhinelander of Today 


(Continued from Page 10) 


way of the Lake Region of the North. 
Speeding along over these magnificent 
roads, one is impressed with the gran- 
deur of the country, in and around 
Rhinelander. 

The state of Wisconsin has desig- 
nated Rhinelander as the place in 
which it will build a Normal School 
for Northeastern Wisconsin, and the 
State Board of Health maintains at 
the present time a State Hygienic La- 
boratory, which with its constant use 
by the physicians and cities of north- 
ern Wisconsin, proves conclusively 
that Rhinelander is ideally located by 
its various systems of communication. 

Its financial stability and prosperity 
is reflected in the rapidly increasing 
deposit of its two banks. Its churches, 
schools, library, clubs, and societies, 
are active and constantly working for 
the upbuilding of the entire com- 
munity. 

Rhinelander did not just happen by 
by chance. In the natural things a 
prosperous city was destined to arise 
on the banks of the Wisconsin river 
at this point, from the beginning of 
time. It is not and never will be a 
boom city, having a mushroom growth 
for a time, only to decline and fall 
with the passing of years. 

No one who understands the laws 
governing the growth of cities can 
doubt that Rhinelander is but on the 
threshold of its prosperity, or that the 
next decade will see even greater ad- 
vance in population, wealth and indus- 
trial importance. In its growth and 
prosperity the Rhinelander Advance- 
ment Association hopes and expects 
to do its full share, and it cannot fail 
to have an important influence upon 
the future growth of the city. 


CLOVERLAND 


Grazing Lands 


in Cloverland 


Good soil; fine water; solid 
groupings; near settled 
communities; good roads; 
excellent schools; excellent 
shipping facilities. 


For Sale or Lease 


Prices and Terms Right 


The CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
NEGAUNEE, Land Department MICHIGAN 
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Milady Chocolates 


Va very Piece a Surprise 


HROUGH all the changing seasons, the 

popularity of Milady Chocolates with lov- 
ers of good candy everywhere remains un- 
diminished. 


At all good dealers 


AMERICAN CANDY COMPANY 


Makers of Rex Brand Confectlons 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
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CLOVERLAND 


a fe. 
Here is where they successfully wintered 8,000 sheep in Cloverland. There is summer grazing for millions of western sheep in Greater Cloverland, 


FREE Service and Information ¢ 
CLOVERLAND LANDS 


You can get a suitable ranch tract of cut-over 
land, if you do not have a dependable range now 
—Cloverland has 30,000,000 acres. 

You state your needs in a letter to Mr. Charles 
R. Hutcheson, Editor of Cloverland Magazine, and 
you will find what you want. He located over 
fifty stockmen in Cloverland. They are all sat- 
isfied. He has been out west—understands the es- 
sentials for sheep and cattle ranches here as well 
as in other parts of the United States. Many of 
the ranchmen from the west will not sell their 
properties secured here for twice what it will cost 
them, for they got in on the ground floor. 

There are about 50 more ideal tracts of from 
two sections to 25,000 acres ready for inspection 
—first year free grazing—at least ten years time 


Address CHARLES R. HUTCHESON, Editor 


MENOMINEE, MICHIC 


ANDREWS BUILDING 


Cloverland Dlagazine 


2 


tea gd oO Aer cose e ES _— : 


on the balance—price $7.50 to $20.00 per act 
Here is an opportunity. a) 
Remember, this land will make farms sch 
day. It is only one night’s ride from Chica 
No drought, no long hauls to markets, and the [ 
creased value will make you a fortune. 
Don’t wait until some one else has taken u 


Ginter 
oe 


these introductory offers for them—the land ° ( 
be higher—get in on the ground floor. it 
If you need a new range, write today. Ti 


magazine’s editor will tell you where to con 
after you have stated your desires. 
Write to Cloverland Magazine, Menomir 
Michigan. 
If you are not interested, do you know off 
one who might be? 


bo wits 
Cb 


Leng, 


2,050 Montana Ewes Shipped to Cloverland the First of April and Are About Lambed Out Now. They Are Doing Fine and the Owners Are Happy. @& 
Always Green; No Poisonous Weeds. Good Water and Lambs a Month Old Weigh 30 Pounds. { 


uys was a timber country with 
wealth of pine and hardwood 
When the standing timber was 
t down the early settlers had 
the land that grew such mag- 
rees and set out to clear up 
d show what could be done. 
r the old tote roads wound 
the woods to the lumber 
e could find the finest kind of 
nd timothy growing by the 
his fact proved to the pioneer 
had located in a grazing coun- 
e settlers took advantage ol 
in a short time the old say. 
tle on a thousand hills” was 
But what a nondescript lot. Ail 
fs colors and sizes and not only 
| but good, bad and indifferent. It 
sjed a Shame to waste such grass 
mhese poor cattle. 

hen good cattle were first tried on 
) Richland Farms. Herefords were 
n chosen breed’ and some of the 
rs bred by us were sold to Prof. 
‘;ford, who was then connected 
4 the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
|, These steers were fed out at the 
hge and part of them were winners 
>on at Chicago in the carcass con- 
J; We were still experimenting, 
¢ever, and soon turned to the Short- 
«1. With a grass range that would 
1 three hundred pounds of flesh on 
jeer in the grazing season from 
a until fall, we realized that the 


- going, quiet Shorthorn with his 
yt scale and quality was the kind 
were looking for. We tried the 
-bred sires. for a while and then 
eded to breed and raise our own 
3. We knew that the Shorthorn 
7 the ideal farmer’s cow and could 
wish both beef and milk and about 
it years ago we purchased our first 
estered Shorthorn females. 

he first three years we bred Short- 
is we developed some great steers. 
ui young bulls were hard sellers then 


We 


- CLOVERLAND FAIR AND RACING CIRCUIT 


Five weeks of racing in the five best towns in Upper Michigan—all goo 


CLOVERLAND 


By GEORGE PRESCOTT, JR., Tawas 


In The Shorthorn in America 


City, Mich. 


A Typical Farm Herd of Shorthorns in Northern Michigan 


at forty to fifty dollars and we made 
steers from some very good bull 
calves. A practice we have not entire- 
ly forgotten as we have a steer.on 
hand now that is a half brother to the 
grand champion female, Richland 
Beauty, and sired by a son of Pride of 
Albion. When we had a surplus of 
young females on hand we used to 
ship them to the Buffalo market. They 
had the quality and topped the market 
generally but this did not increase the 
size of the herd, and the demand for 
better cattle was increasing. About 
this time we decided, with the grazing 
land we had and the land under culti- 
vation, we would build up the size of 
the herd to about 200 head of cattle. 
We have not reached this point be- 
cause our friends and neighbors have 
been more than willing to buy our fe- 
males. At present we have about one 
hundred thirty-five head of registered 
Shorthorns. 


The first good bull we had was a 
Marr Red Lady sired by Royal Dia- 
mond by Bapton Diamond. This bull 
was a great breeder for us and we 
realized the mistake after we sold him. 
The second bull was a Cruickshank 
Butterfly sired by Villager. This bull 
was the sire of the grade steer that 
was grand champion at the Michigan 
State Fair in 1918 selling at auction 
for seventy cents a pound. We had 
the misfortune to lose the Villager bull 
from blood poison. The third bull was 
a Secret sired by Pride of Albion. This 
bull left some very good calves in the 
herd and one yearling heifer sired by 
this bull sold in the recent Congress 
sale for $1,150. This calf stood second 
in her class. We were still looking 
for a bull to head this herd and in 
June, 1917, the roan Lorne was select- 
ed. This bull is proving to be a great 
sire and in looking around for a bull 
to mate with the Lorne heifers we se- 


d half-mile tracks. 
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Pure Bred Shorthorn Farm in Northeastern Michigan 


lected the white, Newton Champion of 
the Flintom herd. The dams of both 
these bulls had Newton Crystal for 
their sire and we are planning great 
things for the get of these two bulls. 

The demand for Shorthorns has 
steadily increased in this country and 
last year we sold sixty-five head from 
this herd and during the months of 
January and February of this year we 
sold twenty head. In the majority of 
cases these parties were buying their 
first Shorthorns. 

In the Congress sale of 1918 we sold 
five head for an average of $775 and in 
1919 we sold nine head in the Congress 
for an average of $912. In the last 
eight years we have watched our sales 
grow from the $50 mark to the $900 
average and we have been able to 
show at the International with six cat- 
tle and have each one get a money 
prize. 

We are proud to be ranked as Short- 
horn breeders and we feel that our suc- 
cess is largely due to the popularity of 
the breed we are handling. 


Every person who wishes to drive 
an automobile or motorcycle in Michi- 
gan after August 14, this year, must 
take out what is known as an “Opera- 
tor’s License,” with the secretary of 
state before that date. The fee for 
such a license is fifty cents. 


Plans are being drawn for the larg- 
est fish hatchery in the state to be 
located at Thompson, Schoolcraft 
county, Michigan. The site has al- 
ready been purchased and the building 
and equipment will cost $35,000. It 
will be in operation by fall. 


The camping season is here again 
and a large number of Cloverland peo- 
ple who can spare the time at pres- 
ent are availing themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the warm 
weather and have gone to their camps. 


Ex- 


hibits of the best live stock and agricultural products Cloverland produces. Domestic science and 
fine arts departments at all fairs. Special attractions and amusements. Five weeks of education 


|and pleasure. The only organized fair and racingcircuit in Upper Michigan. 


' $7,600 in Purses 


eee 


eM STE. MARIE, MICH. 
September 3 to 5 


NEWBERRY, MICH. 


C. E. Kaye, Circuit Secretary, Manistique, Mich. 


RACING PROGRAM: 


September 9 to 11 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
September 16 to 19 


ESCANABA, MICH. 
September 23 to 26 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 


Wednesday, Sept. 24th. 


bY Ce TPeLLOG se oe Piste) male sere). 400 

Wednesday, Sept. 4th. Wednesday, Sept, 10th. Wednesday, Sept. 17th. oF fee ha St -.: aan Wednesday, Oct. 1st. 
Waeto6 Trot or Pace....... $300 | 2:14 Trot or Pace....... $300 | 2:30 Trot or Pace....... $300 Thursday, Sept, 25th, ay DUBE RB Te bre Orteo be Soe $400 

2: COM ayo. De ‘ 

2:30 Trot or Pace....... $300 | 2:30 Trot or Pace....... $300 er re ea At oan 23 15 RPACG waa ee aero _ $300 
Chippewa County Run bursa ee Friday, Sept. 26th. Thursd Octkond 
ning Race, % mile, Thursday, Sept. 11th, 2:20 Trot or Pace.....-. $300 P2219 Trotss cases ssceee $300 te ade oo 
2 ETRY Aer clis chs. ‘se, + 0,410 $ 50 | Free-for-All,Trot or Pace $300|2:17 Trot or Pace....... $300 ureetor-All “TO CIO oa $400 [0:95 Trot.....s.ceeeeees $300 
% Entries close Sept. 19th. é 300 
& OO Om LTOLEOL Lae Oates inate $300 eee ade latter’ Aug. 4 19%, Pace teria s ssinstaets $ 
_ Thursday, Sept. 5th. Friday, Sept. 19th. no bar 
a ; BAXTER ADAMS Friday, Oct. 3rd. 
#:20 Trot or Pace....... $300 Entries close Sept. ist. 2:25 Trot or Pace..... .-$300 | the dean of American air men A 


Chippewa Farmers, 
Merot or Pace......... $ 50 


Entries close Aug. 27. 


ords after 


no bar 


made Aug. 27 


Richard Larke, Supt. of Speed 
—E. L. Kunze, Secretary 


-for- will fly twice daily at the|/9:19 Trot.........++++-- $300 
Records made after Aug. 25 Barnes Hotel. Free-for Northern pistes calls Be ieee fon Ali $400 
the loop, executes dea ree-for-All ........-06- 
noMbar Alle Trot OGee ace acre $300 | ona tail spins, and sends_his 


J. T. Turnbull, Supt. of Speed | 
A. L. Sayles, Secretary 


Entries close night before 


each race. 


plane through all the thrillers 

known to the profession. 

THE BARTINOS TRAINED 
ANIMAL SHOW 


One of the finest selections of 


trained dogs and other animals 


appearing before the public. 


Entries close Sept. 26th. 


made after Aug. 1 


no bar 


Records 


Records made after Sept. 1 
no bar FIVE BIG PAID SHOWS Five Days Special Attraction 
Merry- Go-Roupd perce WwEsee 
Ocean Wave | Great display of | ci |FTON-KELLY SHOWS 
H. T. Baker, Supt. of Speed ere on Pes Agri- 
Cc. E, Kaye, Secretary Marc Pepin, Supt. of Speed|F. H- Vandenboom, President. 
J. C. Baker, Secretary WwW. A. Ross, Secretary 
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We Own 86,000 Acres 
of Hardwood Timber 


LANDS 


in Schoolcraft and Mackinac Counties, six miles from 


Lake Michigan, on the main line of the Soo Railway. 


Of this about 20,000 acres are cut-over, all of which is 
growing grass, with about 4,000 acres of it in one 
bunch in a very heavy sod growing blue grass, tim- 
othy and clover. 


We are looking for a thoroughly practical and re- 
sponsible man to tie up with. Any one with the 
means and ability who is looking for an opening in 
the cattle or sheep business will miss an opportunity 
if they do not investigate these lands. After an in- 
vestigation by the right kind of a party, we will have 
no difficulty in making a trade with him on a basis! 
that is thoroughly satisfactory. 


STACK LUMBER COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


A National Convertible) 
Sedan serves just as effec- 
tively in sweltering August. 
as it does in a December, 
blizzard. That is why it 
is a very sensible car to 
purchase. 


J.H.VERNET COMPANY 


The jac Dealer 


Opposite Post Office 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


Distributors for the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


I 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 35) " 


cial Service, for Recreation, and some 
that is set aside for the future—this 
type of expenditure we may call mon- 
ey spent for Advancement. 

Dividing the family income so that 
a sensible proportion is spent for each 
group is the test of good management, 
Just what that proportion for her own 
expenditures is, is something that 
must be worked out by each woman 
for her own home. But surely 'the only 
basis for judging future spending is 
an account of money spent in the past. 

The illustrations have been taken 
from one family’s home account book 
for the month of June. There are four 
people—husband wife and two grow- 
ing children (boy and girl), in the 
family. They live on a farm not far 
from a large country town. 

The housewife has kept a careful 
account of all receipts and expendi- 
tures and every item is accounted for. 
In this way she knows just when this 
or that article was purchased or just 
when she sold that six dozen eggs or 
five pounds of butter. 

The living from the farm during the 
month was kept on a separate card; 
it amounted to $30.42. Feople’s esti- 
mate on the value of food raised on 
the farm differs. Some prefer to take 
as a basis the price they could have 
received for the products while others 
would rather take the price they would 
have had to pay for the products. The 
latter way was used in this account. 
Vegetables for the day were estimated 
together; for example, on the first of 
June they may have had radishes, 10c; 
lettuce, 5c, and greens, 15c. It is not 
easy to itemize the vegetables used 
from the garden as most people having 
gardens use several kinds of vegeta- 
bles at each meal. 

This housewife estimated that if 
they had lived in town they would 
have had to pay at least $15 per month 
rent for a house as good as the one 
they were living in, so she thought it 
only fair to consider that, so far as the 
family living was concerned, the farm 
really brought in that month $45.42, 
i. e., the value of the food products 
plus what they would have had to pay 
for rent in town. 


In order to recognize in he g 
counts the money value of the };; 
from the farm, she put down i/4 


$45.42, To make her account bein, 
this also had to be itemized ijy 
proper expense columns (see : 
for June). 7 


Because varnish and bed-room D 
are permanent in the house they 
put under Shelter rather than Fy 
hold Supplies and Furniture, :, 

Life insurance was paid on th 
dowment plan so that it is real 
investment and belongs under gains 

Because this family uses theiny 
mainly for pleasure they’ did Notie 
an automobile account, but th 
penditures for gasoline and repa 
the machine were entered under, 
reation. : 


In the matter of classifying citg 
expenditures, opinions will differ, 
person may prefer to place an ite) y 
der one heading while another - 
rather enter it under another hejir 
This is a matter of individual pif 
ence and makes no particular ff 
ence so long as the heading ded 
upon is always used for that party] 
item. 4 

Down the center are two blan'g 
umns and at the extreme right} ; 
Unclassified column. These mij | 
used for miscellanous spending; 
fare might be put in one columr 
uries in another and gifts—Chri; 
and birthday remembrances- 
third, or an automobile accoun 
be kept in one of these columns, — 


Plan your expenditures. Ify 
have never kept household acein 
do so for a few months and yovee 
then see where you might have la 
some change in your living that a 
have been to your advantage andirc 
it. Study them over careful 
time to time, and with this as a 
either modify your expenditure) 
be able to justify them. 


If you are interested in the ner 
t 


a Home Account Book, talk the n 
over with your Home Demonst 
Agent or County Agricultural Agen 


u 
What Is the Matter with the Copper Industry? 


(Continued from Page 42) 


feet long. But maintaining shafts in 
the Calumet conglomerate lode is 
quite different from maintaining them 
in the Quincy amygdaloid. A reason- 
able estimate of the copper that is 
contained in pillars alone is $4,000,000. 
Pillars, it might be explained, are left 
standing to keep the shaft from cav:- 
ing in. At a depth of 8,100 feet from 
surface the Calumet & Hecla sinks no 
further with its shafts. It puts in 
underground hoisting plants, which 
raise the ore from the angle, sends 
it along by trolley to the vertical 
shaft, which handles great tonnages 
with a maximum of speed and a mini- 
mum of cost. Why does not the Cal- 


Drouth Is Extremely Serious in Montana — 


The drouth in Montana is reported 
to be the most serious in many years, 
if not the worst in the history of that 
state. While range stock and sheep 
will suffer greatly, the hardest hit of 


umet & Hecla follow the Quincy Jy! 
of deep shaft operation? Becaus th 
conglomerate lode cracks and b 

and is expensive to keep on goob 
havior, Besides, the completio ¢ 
this crosscut from the perpendiils 
shaft means that the incline su 
may be abandoned and practical] a 
the pillars released and turned ni 
cash without delay. Cost of kedin 
incline shafts in good conditionhe 
proven a very expensive item. 
Calumet & MHecla is preparin) t 
handle its great Calumet lode )» 
depth of better than two miles it! 
out a question as to its financiallu 
cess in the operation. a 


r 
? 


all will be the small dairy her 
three to 20 cows, as there is seal 
any hay or grain crop except itl 
irrigated areas. The potato croril 
is an utter failure. 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette,Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


q 


THE developing of a show herd 
first thing necessary is the se- 
jetion of the animals to be fitted. 
as been our experience that ani- 
of the best breeding give the best 
its. By the best of breeding I do 
 & that every name on the 
‘side of the pedigree need be a 
wood or an Augusta, but that the 
at the top of the pedigree are 
, of note and the top crosses are 
(results of the matings made by 
Jers of good repute. Some may 
‘> that an animal of good confor- 
ion is suitable, even though he is 
yf good breeding, but it has been 
}sxperience when picking out pros- 
); for the show herd that the great- 
/mprovement has been made and 
nost satisfactory results obtained 
ye well-bred Scotch cattle. I am 
that show-ring history will bear 
ut in this assertion. 

jorthorn history proves that every 
tional show herd has been the 
t of a great breeding bull. The 
jassful herd shown by J. G. Rob- 


1 The sensational string brought 
joy C. B. Clark was the result of 
(great breeding bull, Red Knight. 
r the wonderful winnings of Ano- 
yere beyond doubt due to the use 
Thitehall Sultan. Charlie Saund- 
attributes his success to Cumber- 
s Last. And yet another instance 
‘be the continued winnings of 
mter & Ross on the get of Avon- 


is true a winning herd has been 
inbled at different times by the ex- 
xiture of a considerable sum of 
(xy, but these herds lack the uni- 
nity and type of those by one sire. 
jis not so much the kind of feed 
«is fed, nor the man that feeds it, 
ithe beast that consumes it that 
6> the successful show. By this I 
) ot mean that the care and atten- 
dof a competent man are not nec- 
%'y; but I do mean that this idea 
fiany, that tricks and mysterious 
«mixtures are necessary to bring 
1, successful show herd, is all bosh. 
‘ive credit for what little success 
ave achieved during the past, sea- 
10 our breeding bull, Master Ruby. 
uif our system of handling show 
2 will be of interest to anyone I 
i give briefly the story of develop- 
‘fitting and showing the 1918 In- 
m.tional grand champion, Goldie’s 


die’s Ruby was the result of the 
41g of half brother and sister. Her 
Goldie’s Rose, and sire, Master 
, were both by Archer’s Hope. It 
our first venture in inbreeding, so 
will not wonder as the prospec- 
birth date in October, 1916, drew 
i we anxiously waited to see the 
ft. We were a bit disappointed 
we found a dark red heifer calf, 
we had hoped for a roan. The 
grew dry late in the fall, conse- 
tly the flow of milk decreased and 
lalf was not very promising when 
mt into winter quarters; in fact, 
€ad four other heifer calves that 
better prospects. About the first 
Tuary a thin new milch cow 
purchased with the idea of feed- 
€ er a short time and selling her at 
}pfit. As she was timid I turned 


-- 


Dorthern 


i 


Buildings 


IRIS 1. BOWSON, Secretary 


1 & Sons was the get of St. Valen- 


State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
Excellent Equipment 


i lege Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
chers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
‘Ome Nconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


{ The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 


Write for information and bulletin 


CLOVERLAND 


veloping and Showing Shorthorns 


By RALPH E. REYNOLDS, Lodi, Wisconsin 


In The Shorthorn in America 


her in the lot with the young calves 
during the day, allowing her to eat 
with them at noon. Accidently Gol- 
die’s Ruby found that she could get 
some extra milk while the cow was 
eating. Acting upon her own sugges- 
tion, I allowed her this nurse cow. 
She improved rapidly with this extra 
milk. The grain mixture was silage 
with a bit of cracked corn and ground 
oats. One by one she surpassed the 
other heifer calves we were fitting 
until only the roan, Rare Gift, was left 
her superior. During the summer she 
was fed cracked corn, ground oats and 
bran, equal parts, with a little oil 
cake. Her first show as at the Min- 
nesota State Fair. When the class 
was lined up both our heifer calves 
appeared a bit small, Rare Gift landed 
inside the money, but Goldie’s Ruby 
was left out. However, James Tom- 
son later admitted that possibly he 
had underrated the little red heifer. 
The next week at Wisconsin W. A. 
Dryden placed Goldie’s Ruby third and 
Rare Gift fourth. At the last show of 
the season, the International, she was, 
placed just outside of the open money 
and, as she was not in the futurity, 
she did not win a ribbon. Due to the 
carelessness of some of the employes)} 
of the Stock Yard company she wash 
bred when she was loaded for home|} 
Because she proved to be in calf shel | 
was not highly fitted as a yearling) 
About the middle of September she 
dropped a fully developed calf which, 
due to the length of time and difficulty 
in calving, did not live. She was milk- 
ed for the house during the next four 
or five months and gave a nice quan- 
tity of milk. Late.in the winter she 
showed such good form that we de- 
termined to give her the best chance 
possible. She had a large box stall, 
which was always well bedded. Dur- 
ing the hot summer months the win- 
dows were darkened and she had wa- 
ter before her all the time. The grain 
mixture was the same as before— 
ground oats, cracked corn and bran. 
In the cool of the evening she was 
walked for a half a mile, after which 
she was turned in a small pasture with 
the rest of the show cattle. Hvery 
morning she was given a good brush- 


ing and cleaning and was washed sev- | 


eral times during the summer. Her 
winnings of this season are too fresh 
in your minds to need repeating. 

Before the show the careful herds- 
man will see that the feet, the horns, 
the skin and the coat of hair are in the 
best possible condition and this will 
result in the bloom and general attrac- 
tive appearance of the beast so much 
desired. The animal should be well 
broke to the halter and carefully 
trained and this can be most success- 
fully accomplished by the herdsman 
who has a natural affection for and the 
most patience with his cattle. 

The showing of cattle is an art by 
itself. A good showman is born, not 
made, it often seems, and yet the 
show-ring is the best teacher. Make 
the beast appear at its best and never 
give up till the ribbons are tied, then 
accept with good grace the judge’s de- 
cision, 


Greater Cloverland has a tremend- 
ous hay crop. Our measure is certain- 
ly filled and running over. 


Splendid Faculty 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 
productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 
land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. These lands 
are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, ‘Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 


What Territory{[DojY ou%Cover? 


Are your tire profits limited by your territory? Would additional territory reduce 
your overhead and increase your profit? All Amazon tire territory has been allot- 
ted in correct amount to make tire profits certain and ample. 


The Amazon proposition contains every needed element to make your tire selling 


successful. In addition to the normal advantages offered by other tire manu- 
facturers, Amazon offers— 
Better Mileage—More of if 


Wider margin of profit 

Repeat business, and 

Actual Dealer Help. 
Amazon sales co-operation reaches into the remote corners of your territory and 
builds business for your store. 
The Amazon advertising plan contains every proved advertising medium that can prove 
helpful in your business; national magazines, direct mail campaigns, newspapers, bill- 
boards, movie slides, store decorations, window trims, etc., ete. 
Amazon tires have national distribution, but if Amazon tires are not being sold in your 
city, write for the Amazon proposition. Write also for book entitled, ‘‘Amazon Helps.” 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 5 


cation in the current issue. 


UPPER WISCONSIN, 1,000 acres, solid 

body, within 4% miles of county seat. 
Wagon road through it, choice cut-over 
hardwood land. Will sell, lease or go in on 
shares with parties owning cattle, sheep 
or goats. For particulars write McGovern 


Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


IN WISCONSIN’S CLOVER BELT, tracts 


of 40 to 2,000 acres for cattle or sheep 
ranches, fresh running water plentiful, 
grass unexcelled anywhere. $15 per acre. 
1 for information and terms. J. B. 


Write rl 
Saunders & Co., Park Falls, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Breeding and feeding sheep. 

Bucks. Shetland ponies. Dogs. Pure 
bred Poultry. Pet stock. Write, White, 
the Sheep Man, Cogswell, No. Dak. 


SEEDS — For northern 
Also flowers and 
Duluth Floral 


REPUTATION 
gardens and farms. 

plants for all occasions. 

Co., Duluth, Minn. 

bahia deems at een a a eS eS 

FOR SALE—3,000 acres sheep ranch 
proposition in Presque Isle county, 

Michigan; well grassed; watered by three 


small lakes; easily cleared; 80% of soil 
guaranteed productive; 7 miles from De- 
troit and Mackinac railroad. One dol- 


lar an acre down; balance can be paid 
with clover seed crops. Price $10 an acre. 
John G. Krauth, Millersburg, Mich. 


bred Duroc-Jersey 

pigs. One boar and three sows born 
March 12, at $20 each. Orders will be 
taken for five pure bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs born May 9, for delivery when two 
months old. William J. Weston, proprie- 
tor, Oak Ridge Dairy, Bessemer, Mich. 
ite Sia ae eS eee 
FOR SALE—600 acres, solid body cut- 

over land, good soil, majority easily 
cieared; 3144 miles from county seat, close 
to good road. Reasonable price and 
terms. Also numerous other bargains. 
For full particulars write. McGovern 
Land Company, Florence, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


FOR SALE—Pure 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menomineé, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 

bargains in tracts of 160 up to 50,000 
acres. Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
Wis. 


INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 

want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


STOCKERS AND FERDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 acre farm, all cleared 
with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 
big house farm implements; 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop. 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 


WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette,.Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


GRAZING TRACTS—Iron County, Michi- 
gan in the heart of Michigan’s famous 

iron belt and pasture land, offers splendid 

opportunities to live stock men and 

settlers. For detail information write to 

Ltt bal et Commercial Club, Iron River, 
ch. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 


good soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Land Dep't. Negaunee, 
Michigan. 


cents a word for each insertion. 
column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 
Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 
erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


CLOVERLAND 


| 
| 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains | 


FOR SALE—Thousands of acres Rusk 
county, hardwood cut-over land, clayey 


loam soil; also bargains in- improved 
farms. Our literature describing this | 
country is free. We sell on easy terms. 


Ellingson Clover Land Co., 200 First St., 
Hawkins, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Hardwood cutover land, silt 

loam, clay subsoil, neither sandy nor 
gravelly, in heart of dairy country; close 
to town, schools, and on good roads. 
You deal directly with owner. Easy 
terms. Write for map and booklet No. 
3. Northwestern Lumber Co., Land De- 
partment, Stanley, Wis. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 

for “The Albert Dickinson Company” 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper 

lands suitable for 
farming, in Alger, 
Luce, Mackinac and 
ties. For information write, 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


Peninsula cut-over 
grazing or general 
Chippewa, Gogebic, 

Schoolcraft coun- 
Land De- 
of 


FOR SALE—80 acre farms of good land, 

10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, implements; 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balance. A chance for the man of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 
his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 


Co., Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
Minn., or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


FOR SALE—Any portion of 1,000,000 

acres of hardwood cut-over land,plenty 
of water in streams and lakes; every 
acre suitable for sheep and cattle graz- 
ing, or may be cleared and made into 
good productive farms. Prices $10 to $20 
an acre. No land agents, no commis- 
sions. Write or call on, Daniel Reid, 
chairman county board of supervisors, 
Hurley, Wis., official representative for 
Iron County, Wisconsin, board of super- 
visors. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 
terms, and condition of cut-over lan@ 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
Seba A Commercial Club, Duluth, 
inn. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 

1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in. 
spection by grazers, settlers and home 
seekers. Address, Charles E. Chipley. 
Secretary Civic & Commercial Associa- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
ecut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 


ER 


chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25,000 acres cut-over land in 
the very heart of Cloverland, Alger 
county, on very easy and liberal terms. 
Address, Chatham-Trenary Land Co., 
Marquette National Bank building, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy, live stock, 
truck gardening, grain, root crop and 
general farm land. Your choice of 400,- 
000 acres. For terms write to I, Steph-~ 
enson Company Trustees, Wells, Michi- 
gan. 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALH—235,000 acres cut-over land 
in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 


easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., or Oconto 
Tammber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Grazing and farming lands, 

lake lots for summer homes; in the 
beautiful lake region of Vilas and Iron 
counties in Northern Wisconsin. Full 
particulars upon request. William 8. 
Carpenter, Menominee, Mich. 


COLLECTIONS—The Cloverland Mercan- 

tile Agency. Law and collections every- 
where. Address, John L. Loell, Legal De- 
partment, First National Bank Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich. 


CULL LAMBS—Want to buy carload cull 
lambs dressing around 22 lbs. Write us. 
Palace Market, Ironwood, Mich. 


PIGS—Two March sows, pure bred Duroc- 

Jerseys, fine and healthy, at $25 each, 
with pedigree and transfer; 7 April pure 
bred Durocs, at $15 each, with pedigree 
and transfer. Wm. J. Weston, Oak Ridge 
Dairy, Wakefield, Mich. 


Longest Mine Hoist in the Wor 


This is a picture of the new $75,000 
engine house just completed for the 
quincy mine in the Copper country. 
It is situated on the top of the hiil 
just above Portage Lake. The hoist- 
ing engine is being installed. It will 
haul a ten-ton skip of rock from a 
depth of three miles under the earth. 
The hoisting engine will cost $250,000. 
set up and running. It will be the 
longest continuous hoist in the world. 


Barberry Spreads Rust 


The barberry eradication campaign 
being waged by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture and the de- 
partment of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is bringing out some 
strange theories as to the cause of 
black stem rust of wheat. A farmer in 
Pipestone county challenges any one 
to disprove his theory that rust is 
caused by ‘cold coming out of the 
earth.” He says that when a field of 
grain rusts there is frost in the ground 
below. He apparently is oblivious of 
the fact that rust occurs in the south- 
ern states where frosts are unknown. 
Other farmers in the state believe that 
the rust of grain comes from barbed 
wire fences or iron pipes. 

Theories like this are among the 
things which the field men who are 
carrying out the anti-barberry cam- 
paign are constantly meeting, says 
Mark A. McCarty, one of the group of 
Minnesota. To offset such ideas and 
to stimulate interest in the campaign, 
the United States department of agri- 
culture has just issued a new farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1058, urging destruction 
of the common barberry. This bulletin 
is by E. C. Stakman, of the Minnesota 
Experiment station. It calls the com- 
mon barberry an outlaw because it 
helps to spread the stem rust of the 
wheat, giving much evidence against 
it, and shows how epidemics of the 
rust have been practicaly eliminated in 
countries like Denmark, where the bar- 
berry has been eradicated. 

Information being collected by the 
field men in the campaign shows that 
the barberry is growing wild in many 
places in Minnesota. This is in part 
regarded as the cause for the spread of 
the rust in many sections of the state. 


More sheep, more wool, more beef 
cattle, more dairy herds, mean more 
money in Cloverland banks. 


Au gust,’ 


The old building adjoining is thee 
ing plant now in use. It is pulliz 
skip 8,400 feet every load nowia 
[n the distance to the rear ny 
seen the community club hot 
cently completed by the Quine 
pany. This new hoist is 125 ‘2 
height, has concrete foundatiis 
feet deep and is tiled around 
side like a palatial bath room. 


About the biggest pickerel ev 
tured in Shawano lake, Wis 
was hauled out by Ernest Lé 
Charley Fink. It weighed prar 
seventeen pounds. 


The restoration of wage res 
effect previous to March 1 ha 
announced by the Calumet &1 
Mining company and its subsii 


The Commercial Club of Dul 
gone into the livestock movem 
Northeastern Minnesota, “up 
eyes and ears.” 


Two fine musky caught at Sam} 
liams’ Grindstone Lake Resa 
Hayward, Michigan. 
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How Many Days Per Year 
Should a Tractor Work 


To Be a Profitable Investment? 


The number of working days for an advanced tractor like the 
Ease 10-18 is rapidly increasing. In early days a tractor’s chief 
duty was considered plowing. Men bought principally for that 
purpose twenty-six years ago, when we first began to build 
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motor tractors. 


In later years, with the introduction of our smaller sizes, men 
were satisfied with a maximum of 30 days’ use per year. 


But war-time conditions have brought about changes not 
only in the mechanical development of tractors; but in their, 


adaptation to multiplied uses. 


More Ways to Use Your Tractor 


Nowadays many farmers attain as high 
as 200 days’ use per year, although the 
average, of course, is considerably less. 


Our latest and best small tractor, the 
10-18, is purposely designed for maxi- 
mum use. It is adaptable for all kinds 
of work. It represents years of study 
in the field, dozens of extensive inves- 
tigations. 


We have found that 9 out of 10 farm- 
ers consider plowing ability of first rank, 
then come discing, pulverizing and har- 
rowing, belt work, shelling, shredding 
and feed grinding, harvesting, road work, 
threshing, hauling, sawing wood, cutting 
ensilage and silo filling, baling straw, 
planting and seeding, and stump pulling. 


The above uses are stated in their rel- 
ative importance, as tabulated in a recent 
investigation.* The same investigation 
discloses that a tractor spends 63 4-7 per 
cent of its time in the field, and 35 3-7 
per cent on the belt. 


Ever Ready 


The Case 10-18 is small and compact. 
Tt weighs little more than a team of 
horses. Its length is 102 inches, width 
56 inches and height 54%4 inches. It 
turns in a 22-foot circle, and can get 
around easily. It goes through a small 
gate or door and easily shares the road 
with other vehicles. 


__ While rated at 10 horsepower on the 
drawbar, it develops nearly 14. While 
rated at 18 on the belt, it develops up to 
24. Thus one has the assurance that it 


is ever ready for an emergency. No 
farmer should buy a tractor without 
knowing its reserve horsepower. 


There are dozens of improvements in 
this Case 10-18. For instance, it has a 
one-piece main frame, with a four-cylin- 
der engine mounted crosswise. This 
frame construction affords a dust-proof 
housing for the rear axle, bull pinion 
shaft, transmission and the bearings for 


these parts. It also provides a base for 
the motor. 


This type of construction brings rigid- 
ity. It minimizes vibration and prevents 
disalignment of gears, which are all cut 
steel and fully enclosed. Thus we mul- 
tiply strength, reduce weight and con- 


_ serve power. 


Greater Economy; 


Another feature is its economical con- 
sumption of kerosene. It has a Case 
Sylphon Thermostat which controls the 
cooling system and insures complete 
combustion of kerosene. And it pre- 
vents raw fuel from passing by the pis- 
tons and diluting oil in the crank case. 


An improved air-washer delivers clean 
air to the carburetor. No grit nor dust 
gets into the cylinders to minimize their 
efficiency and shorten their life. 


Our illustrated booklet describes all 
the advanced ideas in the new Case 10-18. 


i Get a copy by all means, so that you may 


judge tractors well by acquainting your- 
self with the latest and best practices. 


We will gladly send a copy free. Or 
it may be obtained from a Case Dealer. 


* From an exhaustive investigation made recently by Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. 


Founded 1842 


1210 Erie Street, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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American Sheep & Wool Company 


1501-3-5 First National Bank Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HE AMERICAN SHEEP & WOOL COMPANY is organized to help develop 
the unused resources of Wisconsin; to help in lessening the pronounced meat and 
wool shortage; and to improve a large acreage of virgin soil so it can eventually be 
Incidentally, the opportunity to do these things offers unusual 


used for cultivated crops. 


profits, to special knowledge of the industry, plus the control of high-class management. 


That this need exists is apparent to anyone familiar with conditions regarding the supply 


and demand of beef, mutton and wool. 


Western men made money at 15c per pound for wool, and $2.50 per 
lamb. Prices now are about 55c for wool and $12.00 to $19.00 for 
lambs. 

The average production of sheep and wool should be about one sheep 
per person of the population. The U. S. has now less than one-half of 
this production. Wisconsin, with its climate and feed area, should raise 
more than its quota, but is now short of this by nearly 2,000,000 sheep. 

The development of this industry means not only meat and wool, but 
also more yarn, woolen and knitting mills, and clothing manufacturers. 


For many years we Badgers were lumbering ; but it would now appear 
that, in these respects, we are slumbering. 


LOCATION 


This company has secured approximately 35,200 acres of choice hard- 
wood cut-over lands, at a very reasonable price, and has 20,000 acres 
additional under option, about the center along the boundary line of 
Oneida and Price Counties. Wisconsin, just north of the main line of 
the Soo R. R., and about half way between Phillips, on the old Wis- 
consin Cent. (now also Soo Line), and Hazelhurst on the Wisconsin 
Valley Division of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. The tract contains lakes and 
streams, is well watered, and well-drained, with but very little swamp 
land, and is traversed by a Railroad from Phillips to the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. The soil is ideal for sheep and cattle raising. 


CAPITALIZATION 


This is the day of big things. The business man of today knows all 
the advantages derived from having plenty of working capital. 


With a large working capital and 55,000 acres of Wéisconin’s 
very best soil, our manager will be ready at all times to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to buy whenever there is a break in the live- 
stock market, and also to store up ample feed, at the most convenient 
and profitable times, so that if necessary when there is a heavy run on 
the market, livestock can be carried over until market conditions im- 
prove. Many a stockman suffers tremendous losses because he is forced 
to market his stock because of shortage of capital. 


SAFETY 


The safety of an investment is built upon several things, the chief of 
which are good management, permanent or readily saleable assets, and 
continuity of demand for service or production. In this Company the 
personnel of its management speaks for itself as giving as good as 
there is to be had. A large part of its assets will be lands, bought cheap- 
ly, well located as to transportation, well adapted to either grazing or 
agriculture, and therefore of constantly increasing value as permanent 
and usable property. Most of the remainder of its assets will be in 
sheep, widely distributed in many units over a large area; therefore 
subject in the least possible degree to percentage of loss or damage, and 
being in keen demand, for both meat and wool, will be turned over 
yearly so as to avoid a long time investment in depreciating assets. 
Other investment of capital will be mostly in improvements that add to 
the land value more than its normal increase. But few businesses so 
fully combine these elements of safety. 


Profits also involve several elements, the chief of which are, again, 
good management, which is guaranteed by this Company’s personnel ; 
and a broad basis of operation, to secure economy, which this Com- 
pany’s capital and plan insure. There will be no expensive overhead 
nor unearned salaries. 


tanagement 


The right man in the right place is the basic 
principle of business success. 


The American Sheep & Wool Company is par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. Every man 
connected with this institution in an official ca- 
pacity has a record that spells success for his 
every undertaking. The business control of this 
company is and will be in the hands of its Board 
of Directors, who will employ as Ranch Manager 
one of the most efficient, practical and experienc- 
ed livestock men in the country. 


MR. GEORGE A. WEST, 

President of the Company, is one of the leading finan- 
ciers of Milwaukee. He is president of the Lake Shore 
Stone Company, the Magnesia Products Company, the 
West Lumber Company, The Homemaker Land Com- 
pany, and various other corporations in the City of 
Milwaukee, and a man of high standing in financial 
circles generally. 


MR. GEORGE P. MAYER, 
President and Director of the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, Vice-President of the National Bank of 
Commerce and Vice-President of the Concordia Fire 
Insurance Company, a man known for high buginess 
ideals. 


HON. EDWARD SCOFIELD, 
Former Governor of the State of Wisconsin, a large 
stockholder and officer of the North Fork Lumber 
Company and American Timber Holding Company. 


Mk. FRANK H. PARKER, 


President of the Mueller & Son Box Company, an offi- 
cer and director of the Parker Truck Company, manu- 
facturers of motor trucks, a man of high standing and 
high business ideals in the commercial world of Mil- 
waukee. 


MR. C. P. TINKHAM, 


Wholesale Cedar Products and Lumber, lumberman of 
recognized ability and standing in the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Mint. WM. STARNES, 


Vice-President of the North American Timber Hold- 
ing Company, and Vice-President of the American 
Timber Holding Company and Director of several 
Other corporations. 


MEBs G. WURSTER, 


Treasurer of the John C, Becker Furniture Company, 
former Assistant District Attorney of the County of 
Milwaukee, and now practicing attorney in the City of 
Milwaukee, is treasurer and counsel of this Company. 


Wher E. SLARNES, 


Formerly with Hogan Brothers, Livestock Dealers, a 
man who has made a critical study of sheep and other 
livestock from a commercial and scientific stand point, 
spending considerable time in the West studying con- 
ditions there from a comparative standpoint. 
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A Boiled Down Message of Cheer to the Western Ranche 


COME TO GREATER CLOVERLAND 


What would a good rain be worth to your range in dollars and cents? 


What would it be worth to your range to be assured that every year to follow 
more rain would fall in the driest years than you are averaging, year in and year out 
now? Yet that is exactly what Minnesota offers you. 


But all the water and all the good grass in the best pasture known cannot put 
your sheep on the market with the bloom on, if you are three or four days from 
market. 


Study the above map, note particularly that the livestock from the ranches in 
the cut-over land district of Minnesota is not to exceed twenty-four and thirty-six 
hours from markets, second to none in the nation. What would that mean to you 
in dollars and cents each year? ; 


But look further. Answer for yourself the question as to whether land values 
can possibly remain at their present low level. Itis America’s last frontier, situated 
as it were, in the center of a territory that each year is becoming a greater factor in 
the industrial sphere of this nation. 


The time will never be more opportune. Opportunity is calling. In any 
event do you not owe your business a visit to these parts to see for yourself the 
things of which we speak so boastingly. 


WRITE OR TELEGRAPH 


FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immign 
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MAKING IT POSSIBLE 


ly the fact that the Association’s 
Development Division and 
Commission have been for 
engaged in studying Wiscon- 
ditions and assembling Wis- 
ands, have made it possible 
eet the Montana, Wyoming 
| situation. Because of this 
d of work nearly half a mil- 
s of Wisconsin lands have 
embled and are ready for 
c hase by western men, and 
he fact that previous study has 
ven the question places the 
jation in a position to intelli- 

handle the present situation, 


SCONSIN has the greatest op- 

tunity of her history to rapid- 
nd effectively settle her idle 
he other hand, Wisconsin faces 
e danger. ‘ : 
attle and sheep ranges of Mon- 
oming, Utah and some other 
states are badly drought 


f the feed is eaten down to 
roots. Cultivated crops have been 
jaed under a sun which has taken 
f the life out of them. Streams 
aterways have dried up. 


in many instances, move his 
and flocks. He will either rush 
“market or he will take them 
ner pastures. . 

ny large number of western 
nen float the market there may 
strous drop in price. Further- 
ne stock is not generally in 
fable condition; is not “finish- 
iven at best, therefore, it can- 
mmand anything like satisfac- 


stock man chooses the alter- 
shipment into greener pas- 
it means heavy expense and 
only with the most careful 


sin’s opportunity lies in the 
it almost 10,000,000 acres of her 
green with grasses and clov- 
other shrubbery. Of her 10,- 
acres a fair percentage at least 
ible for cattle and sheep graz- 
mder proper management Wis- 
an give successful and_profit- 
hches to the western man. | 

state’s danger lies in accepting 
minate shipments of herds and 
lies in offering too generously 
acreage; lies in the inevitable 
that must come if western 
hexperienced with Wisconsin 


western cattle and sheep man ~ 


By FRED W. LUENING 


Assistant Secretary Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


conditions, attempt to finish their live- 


' stock here. 
Such indiscriminate efforts may 
mean hundreds of failures. Such fail- 


ures would give the state an adverse 
reputation from which it might not re- 
cover for years. Such failures could 
easily offset all of the careful work 
that has been done by the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
by the state’s Immigration Commis- 
sioner, by the Milwaukee Association 


of Commerce, and by other organiza- 


tions. The failures may be of two 
kinds: actual and heavy losses of cat- 
tle or sheep, after they get into the 


_ state, or serious financial entangle- 


ments involving’ men who are finan- 
cially unable to move herds or flocks, 
but nevertheless attempt it. 

The first type of failure would be 
most disastrous. If the land owners of 
Wisconsin indiscriminately offer their 
acreage, many tracts, entirely unsuit- 
able for grazing purposes, will be of- 
fered western men. These men, not 
‘knowing Wisconsin, will hardly be 
able to discriminate. Many of them 
may accept. Then, when cattle are 
turned out upon land which cannot 
support them—or upon which they can- 
not be handled—failure is inevitable. 

The other side of the question is 
found in accepting any and every west- 
ern herd or flock. Some of these herds 
or flocks may be wholly incapable of 
withstanding the rigoy’s of a long rail- 
way journey. The stock may already 
be so impoverished as to render ship- 
ment almost fatal. They may be un- 
loaded alive on Wisconsin pastures, 
only to die in large numbers after they 
arrive here. 

The Wisconsin man should remem- 
ber that such a result will almost in- 
variably be charged against Wiscon- 
sin—not the west.. The western man 
will not consider the previous -condi- 
tion of the livestock, the hardships of 
the railway journey, nor the change of 
conditions. They will simply say that 
So-and-So’s cattle died in Wisconsin. 
The story will be repeated and exag- 
gerated. In the briefest time it will 
have attained grotesque proportions. 
The cattle died because of Wiscon- 
sin’s adverse climate; because of Wis- 
consin’s poisonous grasses; because 
of Wisconsin’s wilderness pastures. 
It therefore behooves Wisconsin to 
move with the greatest possible care 
in her effort to aid the western man. 
First of all, Wisconsin must honestly 


and fairly analyze her own acreage. 
She must select only such tracts as 
really are adaptable for cattle or sheep 
grazing. If the western man contem- 
plates shipments of horses, careful at- 
tention must be given to the land that 
will support. them. It must be proper 
in point of topography, in point of lo- 
cation, and its general makeup. The 
same is true of cattle or sheep ranges. 


The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce is giving these selections its 
most earnest attention. There have 
been listed with the association almost 
a half million acres of cut-over lands. 
Every acre of this property is valuable 
for some purpose. But not every acre 
is necessarily adaptable to cattle or 
sheep grazing. 

It is because the most careful dis- 
crimination is necessary that the as- 
sociation has sent a representative to 
Montana and Wyoming for consulta- 
tion with bankers, stockmen and oth- 
ers. It is quite as much with a view 
to keeping out of the state undesirable 
herds or flocks, and undesirable men, 
as with a view to bending every ef- 
fort to securing the really desirable 
flocks and herds, and the really re- 
sponsible men for Wisconsin. 

After the state’s lands have been 
thus carefully analyzed, and after her 
real pastures have been isolated, then 
it behooves Wisconsin to use the same 
discrimination in the west. The state 
may offer her best; in turn she may 
expect the best from among the west- 
ern herds and flocks. There is no ob- 
jection to receiving under-fed stock— 
provided that the under-feeding has 
not reached a nearly fatal plane. There 
is no objection to receiving and aiding 
men of comparatively small means— 
provided they are men of judgment, of 
responsibility, of experience, and of 
standing in their western communi- 
ties. 

If these two factors can be brought 
together—Wisconsin’s most adaptable 
land and the west’s most experienced 
men and suitable herds—then both 
must inevitably gain. 

The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce does not assert that the cattle 
and sheep industry will always and 
everywhere succeed in Wisconsin. It 
is convinced, however, that Wisconsin 
has acreage infinitely superior to al- 
most any western state; that her pas- 
tures produce more succulent and nu- 
tritious grasses and clover to the acre 
than many sections of the west pro- 


; “ Wisconsin’s Opportunity—and the Danger to Be Avoided 


duce on ten or twenty times that area; 
that to the western man who does not 
know the Great Lakes Basin, Wiscon- 
sin pastures will be a_ revelation. 


During the past month the efforts of 
the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce to permanently establish sheep 
and cattle herds upon the lands of the 
state have been eminently successful. 
More than 40,000 head of sheep already 
are permanently located. More than 
10,000 head of cattle have been 
brought into the state. , All of these 
are permanent locations. They have 
nothing whatever to do with the »res- 
ent emergency conditions in the west. 
Each one of these flocks and herds 
have had careful individual attention 
from the association’s representatives. 
Their owners have been visited; their 
experience and standing have been in- 
vestigated; the livestock has been 
looked over; the locations in Wiscon- 
sin were most carefully chosen; and 
thereafter each herd and fiock has 
been met at some shipping point in 
Wisconsin, its unloading has been 
watched, its location in corrals or 
stockades has been supervised, and 
advice has been given on methods of 
preliminary grazing. For it should be 
remembered that even the sturdiest 
western steer or lamb may die in a 
Wisconsin clover field if he is turned 
in upon it too suddenly and for too 
long a time. The Wisconsin farmer 
knows that he cannot take cattle out 
of the barn in spring after a winter of 
dry feeding and allow them freedom 
in a rich field of clover or alfalfa. 

All of the above may seem pessi- 
mistic rather than optimistic. Never- 
theless the association is perhaps the 
greatest optimist on this question— 
always assuming that it is properly 
handled. It believes not only that the 
state will achieve its most rapid set- 
tlement through the influx of cattle 
and sheep, but that the livestock will 
thrive mightily and its owners profit 
proportionately. It believes that the 
livestock industry will reach propor- 
tions within the state that must mean 
increased business for the railroads, a 


growing banking business, a larger 
livestock market in Milwaukee and 
Chicago, ocean shipments, perhaps, 


from the port of Milwaukee and the 
ports of Green Bay, Duluth and Super- 
ior, heavy purchases of farm imple- 
ments, of household equipment, of 
clothing and dry goods and every oth- 
er form of human need. The estab- 
lishment of permanent ranches is a 
“big” affair as ordinary human en- 
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Sheep Grazing is Successful in Northeastern Minnesota 
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By ROBERT A. CROSTHWAITE, Grazer, 


LOVER 2A 


Lake County, Minnesota 


ming, I pro- 


mised many of 
the wool growers 
there that lI would 
let them know 
something of this 
clover country as 
a grazing proposl 
tion. We had all 
heard and read 
considerable 
about it, but the 
“eating of the 


pudding” 1s the 
real test. I am 
stating my experl- 
ences to date to 


you readers of the 
Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 

It was the ad- 
vice of Sditor 
Charles R. Hut- 
cheson, that I 
came here, this 
season. I needed 
summer range, 
and as one of my 
friends out in Wy- 
oming was per- 
sonally acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Hut- 
cheson, 1 wired 
him for advice 
and a location to 
which I could-ship 


my sheep. 
After a. five 
days’ journey I 


landed here with 
4,100 head of ewes 


and lambs. I have 
been here over six 
weeks now, and 
my sheep have 
done and are do- 


them have gained a pound a day. 


ing fine. They 
were in a pretty 
thin condition when they landed. 
Many of the lambs were weaned 


and many of the ewes were dry and 
very poor. The pictures taken today, 
August 2i'st, which accompany this 
article, will tell a pretty good story 
of the effect which the grass, brouse, 
water and climate of Greater Clover- 
land have had on my sheep. 

There are thousands and thousands 


Northern Wisconsin Proves Its Value as a Grazing District 


AVING had thirty days of practi- 

cal experience with western sheep 

‘on the cut-over district, I would 
be very grateful for sufficient space in 
your publication to relate the success 
we have had that the sheepmen of the 
west may know the actual conditions 
as they do exist. 

Barly in July we left Cascade, Mont., 
with 10,000 ewes and lambs and 2,900 
yearling ewes belonging to J. B. Tay- 
lor, one of the wealthiest and most pro- 
gressive of Montana’s  stockmen. 
Leaving a drouth-stricken district, our 
sheep were in very poor condition, and 
it was with much satisfaction that we 
observed the increased amount of lux- 
uriant vegetation as we came east- 
ward. Arriving at Stone Lake, Saw- 
yer County, Wisconsin, we unloaded 
and grazing operations immediately 
began. We are in the midst of the 
far-famed cut-over clover district, rich 
in vegetation of all kinds, and in all 
my sheep experience of twenty years 
in the west I have never seen sheep 
take on flesh so rapidly, not even in 
the mountains of Idaho, recognized to 
be the very best of summer range. 

There is a great variety of feed here 
and sheep do not travel as they do in 


of acres of excellent grazing lands all 
around the section in which my sheep 
are grazing. On these lands there is 
all kinds of brouse which the sheep 
like and do well on. I have ranged 
my flock over about four miles of ter- 
ritory, and now the feed is a great 
deal better where they first grazed 
than it was when they went over it 
the first time. 


There is no danger of a drought 
here. It rains every three or four 
days—at least once every week, and 
these rains keep the grass coming 
right along. After having been grazed 
down, the clover comes back so fast 
that in a couple of weeks it has at- 
tained a growth of from six to eight 
inches, and it is ideal for sheep feed. 

I have found the summer climate 


By=E. W. JENNINGS, Grazer, Sawyer County, Wisconsin 


the west, and the numerous lakes af: 
ford ample water. However, the heavy 
dews are sufficient that one need ney- 
er take the sheep to water. Contrary 
to the opinion and belief of many west- 
ern stockmen, this is not an extreme 
swampy district and what few swamps 
there are grow an abundance of grass 
and sheep can and do readily get it. 
The absence of alkali in this district 


is another noticeable feature and for 
that reason sheep consume large quan- 
tities of salt. 

Another very important considera- 
tion is the utter absence of predatory 
animals. We have not had a single 
sheep killed since we arrived. The dis- 
tressing howl of the hungry coyote is 
lacking, which means much money to 
the sheepman whose sheep are here, 


There is plenty of feed for thousands more sheep like these thousands on cut- 
over land in Northern Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Robert A-{Crosthwaite is sitting on the stump to left admiring the flock. She says, “Our sheep have grown won- 
derfully.” Thesegsheep had been in Cloverland 44 days when this picture was taken. Mr. Crosthwaite says some of 


about by the forming of the top 
and the killing of the brush, which | 
in more sunlight. , 

The farmers in this community ¥ 
Their flocks 
good and are making money for tli 
Every farm in this coun} 
could handle sheep, as there is ] 
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ter sheep. 


owners. 


as the number of sheep the coy 
nually kill in the west is enorm 

This country is not rough and 
but reasonably undulating an 
and when once cleared will m 
ideal farming community. Th 
settlers that have purchased land I 
have wonderful crops, showing ¢ 
too well the productiveness of th 


x 


4 


September, roy 


here to 
similar to ' 
Western Montia 
climate. As @ 
rule, the nig 
are cool, and } 
lake breezes 


to stock of 
kinds. ; 


The land o 
which I am Th 
ning my sheepis 


ed for pasturen 
any way. The wa 
grass, weeds <d 
small sprouts ¢ 
growing where|r 


time the sheepjo 
over the lals 
they trim f 


der sprouts. 
see, when I la 
ed here with 
sheep it was le 
in June, and [f 
feed was way p 
over the she¢'s 
backs. It is It 
ter now, the it 
ond time o7 
and next yeail 
should be m) 
better than iti 
now, as after ]s 
turing the gras} 
seem to thic! 


tion 


look vj 


Sheep, the “messener of a new @} 
are very valuable in helping clea 


land. They seem to have a great 
ness for the various weeds and SI 
It is quite a contrast t 
any portion of the range we ha 
ed compared to any land adja 

It does not take as much ran 
to graze sheep as it does in th 
as the immense amount of 
and warm weather causes it 


sprouts. 


very rapidly. 


This country is remarkab 
from rock and for that reason ¥ 


no lame sheep. 


This is a wonderful sheep ¢ 
and for any man who has his” 
and fears it would be to his adv 
to visit some sheep that are no 
Very little can be observed a 
preciated from a car window an 


a personal inspection of the dist 
can produce authentic informatio) 


fH Cloverland Cattle Company is 
eing organized in Schoolcraft 
ounty, Upper Michigan. 

) experienced cattle men came 
the Southwest this spring to en- 
in the business of making beef 
grazing steers on the cut-over 
which are covered with the fin- 
nd of cattle feed. Five thousand 
eers will be shipped in next 
Over two townships will be 
This tract of land was decid- 
as the best for cattle grazing 
sing, after a careful survey of 
ne counties in Cloverland. 

Y. Canon, of El Paso, Texas, and 
ik M. King, of Tucson, Arizona, 
well known over the Southwest- 
range country, are the gentlemen 
e referred to. 
5,000 acres of land seven miles 
h of Manistique on which to graze 
eers. They had previously in- 
ed the possibilities of the 
but when they arrived and 
nto the proposition more thor- 
, they decided that there was an 
for the profitable operation of 
per outfit than they felt like 
cing, so they got busy and organ- 
a company for half a million dol- 
d will sell some of the stock. 
have bought 50,000 acres of 
which includes their original 
ze of 25,000, and are preparing 
it this fall, so as to be ready 
reception of the 5,000 steers 
they will place in pasture on 
jiland early next spring. These 
lemen expect later to add from 
/0 to 75,000 acres to their present 
gs, The tract which they will 
is well grassed and well wat- 
About half of the land is marsh 
eadow covered with a heavy 
th of blue joint and red top grass; 
er half is hardwood upland and 
in abundance of clover, timothy 
jue grass growing on it. They 
eded a great deal of pure blue 
ed on burnings. Seven hun- 
head of Arizona cattle are get- 
fat on a small section of this 
it the present time, and will be 
for market this season. Mr. 
Says he never saw cattle fatten 
pidly in any country, 

st ten thousand tons of hay 
put up each year on this ranch 
inter feed. A fifteen-mile ditch 
s the land so that it is possible 
on the Jand with a team and 
the wild hay. This hay makes 
ch most valuable for cattle. 
} are very few ranches in Clover- 
where there is winter feed all 
to put up. 

tract is seven miles wide and 
en miles long, and it will take 


farmers of the Upper Penin- 
, of Michigan will hold annual 
cs at the state experimental 
at Chatham, establishing a 
get-together meeting to talk 
tural matters over with officers 
station and state agricultural 
and among themselves, see 
Idy what is being done at the 
1, renew acquaintances and have 
round good time. 


was the unanimous decision 
it the first picnic of the kind 
the station August 14. About 
r Peninsula farmers and 
vives, Upper Peninsula county 
ural agents, and the heads of 
departments of the Michigan 
ural College, including Presi- 
. Kedzie and Dean R. S. 


¥ 


They have select- 


By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 


Hay field on Cloverland Cattle Campany’s ranch. Left to right—W. T. Webb, 


Leo C. Harmon, B. Shannon, County Agent George Kinsting, Frank W. King. | 


forty miles of fence to enclose it. Four 
strands of the heaviest galvanized 
barbed wire and heavy cedar posts 
will be used in making the fence, 
which will make it strong enough to 
hold the biggest and wildest steers, 

There are eleven lakes, two large 
rivers and ten good-sized branches, 
besides numerous springs on the 
place, and so distributed that the cat- 
tle won’t have to go but a short dis- 
tance in any direction for water, and 
all approaches to watering places are 
firm. : 

As stated above Messrs. Canon and 


King will bring in not less than 5,090 
big steers early next spring, and will 
turn them loose in this big pasture, 
and will market them in the late fall, 
There will be no “herding” and the 
cattle running at large over this large 


area undisturbed during the 


overhead expense of running 


season 
are bound to put on great weight. Ti 
them 


will be light as a cowboy or two to 
“ride fence” and another to haul salt 
out into the pasture, will be all the 
help that will be required. These gen- 
tlemen say that the only way to make 
money out of cattle is to put vour 


These western cattle have grazed on this ranch only six weeks. They were 
very poor when shipped in, but have already filled and smoothed out. 


oe A 
NEW MAGAZINE FEATURES 


Cloverland Magazine introduces two 
new features to its readers this month 
—fiction serials and a Domestic Art 


Department. 
The first serial is ‘Laughing Bill 
Hyde,” by Rex Beach. This is Mr. 


Beach’s latest novel, has been publish- 
ed in book form only, and has been on 
library shelves about one year. Critics 
declare it to be his masterpiece. 
Cloverland Magazine has purchased 
the rights for FIRST SERIAL PUBLI- 
CATION of this intensely humorous 
and thrilling human-interest story of 
adventure, which carries with it such 
realism that the readers see his char- 
acters in human form, their hypocrisy 
exposed and their virtues vividly ex- 
tolled. The great truths brought out 


have caused discomfort in more than 
one element that masquerades under 
the shield of religion, social standing, 


and busines prestige; presents phases 
of life so real that the book is beyond 
the class of the novel. With this story 
Cloverland Magazine has purchased a 
number of Mr. Beach’s newest and 
cleverest short stories that have never 
appeared in magazine form, which will 
be published from time to time, giving 
our readers first chance at these excel- 
lent contributions to current literature. 

The Domestic Art Department is 
launched with ‘Art Needlework,” by 
Edith Owen, whose reputation for de- 
signing pretty patterns in needle work 
is nation-wide. The patterns are re- 
produced in zine etching, which makes 
them clear and distinct, and detailed 
instructions for making each piece ac- 
company the illustration. 

Cloverland Magazine is confident this 
feature will make a special appeal to 
its women readers. 
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Western Cattle Kings Buy 50,000-Acre Cloverland Ranch 


money in cattle, and not in fancy 
buildings or salaries to highly paid of- 
ficials. In the West cattle ranches 
that are run in this manner are suc- 
cessful, where those run on the re- 
verse scale are a failure. This ranch 
is to be run as a cow ranch. In case 
of emergency in this country, some 
farming land in connection with a 
ranch, is not out of place, and they 
have it on this ranch—several hun- 
dred acres, and more available if 
needed, This property is already 
euipped with several substantial 
Jouses, barns, out buildings and farm 
machinery. 


While the Cloverland Cattle Com- 
pany is among the biggest of the kind 
ever launched in the middle west, it 
is not half as big as it is going to be, 
and these men, who have every confi- 
dence in the outcome are backing the 
proposition with their money, time 
and experience. Both gentlemen are 
used to big things in this line, and 
while it is a big undertaking it does 
not seem so to them, 


Messrs, Canon and King came to 
Cloverland with recommendations of 
the highest order from bankers, cat- 
tlemen and high officials of their 
country. Mr. Canon was born and 
raised on a cattle ranch in Texas, 
and has been interested in raising, 
buying, selling and handling cattle on 
pasture all his life. He has fattened 
thousands of head on grass during the 
past twenty years in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado. At present he owns 
a large ranch, stocked with cattle, 
in ‘New Mexico, and has cattle on pas- 
ture in Colorado, but he will devote 
his entire time to his Cloverland in- 
terests. Being an expert buyer, he will 
do all the buying for the ranch and 
promises to land the cattle here at a 
price that will make money for the 
company. Mr. Canon is not only a 
thorough cattleman, but is also well 
versed in present day business meth- 
ods, and is a man of broad experience 
in the banking and mercantile world. 
Few men have a better standing with 
his home banks than he. 


Mr. King was also born and raised 
on a cattle ranch, and has handled 
cattle from Oklahoma to the Pacific 
Coast, as well as in Northern Mexico, 
and his experience covers running 
them on the range to selling them on 
the market. He has also built and 
operated stock yards. The first up to 
date stock yards at El Paso were built 
and managed by Mr. King. These 
yards belong to Morris & Company. 
His wide experience in the grass 
range business well fits him for tak- 
ing care of cattle on Cloverland grass. 


Upper Peninsula Farmer's Picnic to be an Annual Affair 


splendid attendance considering the 
fact that the day previous was rainy, 
and the weather on the morning of the 
picnic was very threatening, 

The forenoon was given over to a 
land clearing demonstration conducted 
by Guy G. Means, of the agricultural 
division, Du Pont Powder company. 
He gave almost a continuous lecture, 
accompanied by numerous demonstra- 
tions of the best methods of blasting 
stumps with the cheapest powder. He 
also gave an exhibition of ditch dig- 
ging with dynamite, which attracted 
special interest. A Kirstin stump pull- 
er also operated on the grounds. 

Those who preferred inspected the 
pastures and field crops at the station, 
and many were attracted to the potato 
field where J. E. Kotila, potato disease 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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acre rarich recently purchased by King & Canon, of Arizona and Texas. 
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Portion of 700 head of beef cattle six western stockmen are grazing in Schoolcraft County, Michigan, to test Cloverland. They are grazing on the big 50 


Six Western “Cow Men” Pool Interests to Test Cloverland 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


HE cut-over lands of Greater 

Cloverland with their myriads of 

lakes and streams, are standing 
the tests of western grazers. The in- 
vitation to the sturdy westerners has 
not been to “come and see” only, but 
“eome and see, and try it out. Then, 
if you are satisfied, remain with us, 
become one of us.” 

This kind of invitation is so genuine 
that “tests” are being made in all 
parts of Northern Michigan, Northern 
Wisconsin and Northeastern Minne- 
sota, the territory encompassed by 
the Greater Cloverland boundary lines. 
Most of the ‘tests’ have been made 
by sheep men, just why nobody knows, 
as the grasses and pure water of Clov- 
erland are as good for cattle as sheep. 
Perhaps it is because so much more 
money is involved in a thousand head 
of eattle than a thousand head of 
sheep, but at any rate, an occasional 
“cow man” wedges in among. the 


sheep men for a “test,” and the re- 
sult is the same—both look about for 
a permanent range before the end of 
the grazing season, 

Among the “cow men” now trying 
out Cloverland are six westerners, all 
in-a bunch—two from up near the 
Canadian boundary line, and four 
from the borders of Mexico. 


Rulon H. Davis, a son of W. G. Da- 


vis, the Idaho sheep man, who has 
purchased a 9,000-acre ranch in Clov- 
erland, and O. T. Hawkins, of Idaho, 
are grazing 200 cows on the 50,000 
acre ranch ‘King and + Canon have 
purchased in Schoolcraft County, 
Michigan, 15 miles north of Manis- 
tique. 

wiscom, Thurston, 


Wingfield and 


_ Martin, of Arizona, have 500 steers on 


the same tract. This herd is all good 
grade stuff, Hereford and Shorthorns 


predominating, with a fair sprinkling 
of Durham blood—all combining to 
make up a little better than an aver- 
age range herd. 


Although the grade is above the av- 
erage the cattle were a sorry-looking 
lot when unloaded in Cloverland to 
celebrate the Fourth of July in the 
region of nine big, fresh water lakes 
sunk deep in the bosom of a vast area 
of blue grass, timothy, clover, and a 
lot of other green forage the technical 
names of which no one but a botanist 
knows, but all good feed. And there 
was an abundance of shade, a luxury 


‘unknown to most western cattle, and 


a valuable asset to stockmen when it 
can be found. So this herd of 700 did 
the most natural thing in the world at 
first—filled their stomachs with lu- 
cious green feed and pure water, then 
celebrated by romping and kicking up 


their heels, and when they were 
laid down to rest in the cool sha 


After six weeks of this fe 
drinking and resting in Clo 
these animals did not look 1 
hungry lot shipped in _ fron 
drought stricken districts of the 
They had rounded out, were slic 
putting on fat. Their wildnes 
gone and they more nearly rese 
a big, quiet family of livestock 61 
farm. F 


Many of these steers and cows 
in better condition after thes 
weeks of grazing in Cloverland 
great portion of westerners § 
the late fall market, and they a 
at least two more months’ good | 
ing before them. So the gain wi 
marked up with dollars and cen 
favor of Cloverland. Like all tht 
er “tests” that have been made 
result is not in doubt—Clove 
wins. 


What Is Happening in Northeastern Minnesota 


By FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration for Minnesota 


ORTHEASTERN Minnesota is not 
| N bounded by any arbitrary survey 
lines. As commonly used, the de- 
scription applies to that portion of the 
northern part of the state in which 
practically all of our conifir timber has 
been grown. Northwestern Minnesota 
is generally regarded as that section of 
the state which is known as the partly 
developed prairie section of Minnesota, 
from Beltrami and Clearwater Coun- 
ties west to the Dakota line, and to- 
gether these counties, of Northwest- 
ern Minnesota combined with the coun- 
ties of Northeastern Minnesota form 
what is known as Northern Minnesota. 
In this territory are embraced the 
counties of Cook, Lake St. Louis, Carl- 
ton, Pine, Kanabec, Morrison, Mille 
Lacs, Crow Wing, Cass, Itasca, Koo- 
chiching Beltrami, Hubbard, Wadena, 
Clearwater, Polk, Red Lake, Penning- 
ton, Marshall, Kittson and Roseau. 
While the lands in the northwestern 
portion of Northern~ Minnesota are 
more developed this is because of the 
fact that that section of Northern Min- 
nesota, lying as it does in the prairie 
belt, is easier to clear, so that practi- 
cally every acre of good Government 
land and a large majority of state 
school lands have been taken up and 
are in the hands of private owners. On 
account of the prairie land being so 
much easier to sub&iue, Northwestern 
Minnesota is being developed much 
faster than the northeastern part, 
which is in the timber belt. Lacking 
few essentials that go to make up a 
country of opportunities for farmers, 
the northwestern portion of Northern 


Minnesota is unequalled. Millions of 
bushels of the best milling wheat that 
the world produces are grown annually 
on the level prairie lands of North- 


western Minnesota. Northwestern 
Minnesota has frequently been refer- 
red to as the “Granary of the World.” 

It is a well known fact that the Red 


Dairy herds like these six sons and daughters of Bida’s May King, bred at 

Island Farm, Island, Minn., will follow in the wake of the grazers. The cover 

for this issue of Cloverland Magazine was made from a scene at the home 
of these fine Guernsey cattle. 


River Valley has earned for itsel! 


reputation of being the birthp 
No. 1 hard wheat. : 


In the northeastern section 
state development is slow, W! 
only a repetition of the history ¢ 
timber section, but those who 
traveled through Northern Minn 
ten years ago, or even five yea 
will be surprised at the rem: 
progress that has been. made. 
erains such as wheat, oats, Ty 
barley grow abundantly on the 
oped lands of Northeastern Min 
2 very small amount of grain 
duced in this section of the s 


farmers’ attention being turned | 


exclusively to raising vegetabl 
truck gardening, but there is on 
which both Northeastern and 
western Minnesota are very 
alike in, and that is that both 0 


sections mentioned are natural/@) 


ing districts. 
It is almost remarkable to 
how quickly the farmers of 
Minnesota learn of the adaptak 
that part of the state for dairy 
the result is that today creamer 
found in every county except 1 
in many counties a dozen 
creameries are 


partially so,°a creamery is 
nearly all by the farmers the 
on the‘co-operative plan. Crea 
sure crop in a country where 2 
of grass, both tame and wild, 
abundance, as it does in Northe 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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_.AUGHING BILL HYDE 


by Harper & Brothers 


/ PR. WILLIAM HYDE was dis- 
/ charged from Deer Lodge Peni- 
_tentiary a changed man. That 
s quite in line with the accepted 
ry of criminal jurisprudence, the 
arden’s discipline and the chaplain’s 
ayers. Yes, Mr. Hyde was changed, 
d the change had bitten deep; his 
morous contempt for the law had 
med to abiding hatred; his sunburn- 
heeks were pallid, his lungs were 
, and he coughed considerably. 
nced against these results, to be 
re, were the benefits accruing from 
ee years of corrective discipline at 
State’s expense; the knack of con: 
ng through stone walls, which 
Hyde had mastered, and the plait- 
e of wonderful horsehair bridles, 
\vhich he had learned. Otherwise he 
as the same “Laughing Bill’ his 
ds had known, neither more nor 
regenerate, 
nce the name of Montana promis- 
d to associate itself with unpleasant 
mories, Mr. Hyde determined at 
to bury his past and begin life 
in a climate more suited to weak 
s. To that end he stuck up a 
ceful citizen of Butte who was 
rying homeward with an armful 
bundles, and in the warm dusk of a 
ant evening relieved him of eigh- 
ythree dollars, a Swiss watch with an 
s-tooth fob, a pearl-handled pen- 
ife, a key-ring, and a bottle of diges- 
e tablets. 
Three wasted years of industry had 
ot robbed Mr. Hyde of the technique 
his trade, hence there was nothing 
lateurish or uproarious about the 
rocedure. He merely back-heeled 
le pedestrian against a_bill-board, 
d him erect and speechless by plac- 
= his left hand upon his victim’s 
oulder and pressing his left forearm 
mily across the gentleman’s apple, 
1 mS with his own dexterous right 
t he placed the eighty-three dollars 
circulation. During the transaction 
laughed constantly. An hour later 
was en route for the sunny South, 
e being good and sufficient reasons 
y he preferred that direction to any 
her. 
Arizona helped Mr. Hyde’s Tungs, for 
> random town which he selected 
p righ and dry, but, unfortunately, 
was Laughing Bill soon after his ar- 
1, and in consequence he was forc- 
to engage promptly in a new busi- 
i enterprise. This time he raised 
Day-roll. It was an easy task, for 
custodian of the pay-roll was a 
all man with a kindly and unsus- 
ious nature. As a result of this 
ration Bill was enabled to maintain 
self, for some six weeks, in a lux- 
to which of late he had been un- 
ustomed. At the end of this time 
original bearer of the pay-roll tot- 
d forth from the hospital and, 
acing to overhear Mr. Hyde in al- 
tation with a faro dealer, he was 
Tuck by some haunting note in the 
mer’s laughter, and lost no time in 
g his painful way to the sher- 
office. 
seeing the man go, Laughing Bill 
ed that his health again demand- 
a change of climate, and since it 
ed nearly an hour of train time he 
forced to leave on horseback. 
Kily for him he found a horse con- 
t. It was a wild horse, with 
ing whatever to indicate that it 
ged to any one, except the fact 
carried a. silver-mounted saddle 
Bele, the reins of which were 
d to a post in front of a saloon. 
e yde enjoyed the ride, for it 
im out in the open air. It griev- 
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ed him to part with the horse, a few 
hours later, but being prodigal with 
personal property he presented the 
animal to a poor Mexican woman, 
leaving her to face any resulting em- 
barrassments. Ten minutes later he 
swung himself under a west-bound 
freight, and in due time arrived in 
California, somewhat dirty and fa- 
tigued, but in excellent humor. 


Laughing Bill’s adventures and hfs 
aliases during his slow progress up 
the coast form no part of this story. 
It might be said, with a great deal of 
truth, that he was missed, if not mourn- 
ed, in many towns. Finally, having 
found the climates of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington uniformly unsuit- 
ed to one of his habits, force of cir- 
cumstance in the shape of numerous 
hand-bills adorned with an unflattering 
half-tone of himself, but containing 


cabin window. Bill realized that an 
explanation was due, for it was evi- 
dent that the speaker had been watch- 
ing him for some little time; but un- 


der the circumstances, even though 
the face in the window was round, 
youthful, good-humored, explanations 
promised to be embarrassing. 

“How d’y?” said Mr. Hyde. 

“What luck?” inquired the stranger. 

Mr. Hyde sat back upon his heels and 
grinned engagingly. ‘‘Not much,” he 
confessed. “Can’t find it nowhere. 
This guy must be a misslonary.” 

The new-comer opened the door and 
entered. He was a medium-sized, 
plump young man. “Oh, I say!” he 
protested. “Is it as bad as that?” Bill 
nodded vaguely, meanwhile carefully 
measuring the physical proportions of 
the interloper. The latter went o 

“T saw that you knew your business, 


There was no hospital in St. Michaels, so Doctor Thomas “borrowed” a cabin 


from the company for the comfort of Mr. Hyde, the only possible patient in 


that deserted village. 


certain undeniably accurate data such 
as diameter of skull, length of nose, 
angle of ear, and the like, drove him 
still north and west. Bill was a mod- 
est man; he considered these statis- 
tics purely personal in character; to 


‘see them blazoned publicly on the 


walls of post-offices, and in the cor- 
ridors of county buildings, outraged 
his finer feelings, so he went away 
from there, in haste, as usual. 

Having never sailed the sea, he look- 
ed forward to such an experience with 
lively anticipation, only to be disap- 


pointed in the realization. It was 
rough off Flattery, and he suffered 
agonies strange and terrifying. In due 


time, however, he gained his sea legs 
and, being forever curious, even pry- 
ing, he explored the ship. His ex- 
plorations were interesting, for they 
took him into strange quarters—into 
the forecastle, the steerage, even into 
some of the first-class state-rooms, the 
doors of which had been left ‘‘on the 
hook” while their occupants were at 
meals. | 
Mr. Hyde from these investigations. 
One day during the dinner-hour, as 
he was occupied in admiring the con- 
tents of a strange suit-case, a voice ac- 
costed him over his shoulder, and ho 
looked up to discover a face in the 


No small benefit accrued to - 


and—I was hoping you’d manage to 
find something I had missed.” 

Mr. Hyde breathed deep with re- 
lief; his expression altered. “You 
been through ahead of me?” he inquir- 
ed. 

“Oh, several times; daily, in fact.” 
The speaker tossed a bunch of keys 
upon the berth, saying: “Glance 
through the steamer-trunk while you’re 
here and declare me in on anything 
you find.” 

Mr. Hyde rose to his feet and re: 
treated a step; his look of relief was 
replaced by one of dark suspicion. As 
always, in moments of extremity, he 
began to laugh. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“T? Why, I live here. That‘s my 


baggage. I’ve been through it, as I 
told you, but—’ The young man 
frowned whimsically and lit a ciga- 


rette. “It doesn’t diagnose. I can’t find 
a solitary symptom of anything worth 
while. Sit down, won’t you?” 

Mr. Hyde’s manner changed for a 
second time. He was embarrassed, 
apologetic, crestfallen. “YOUR cabin? 
Why, then—it’s my mistake!” he de- 
clared. “I must ’a’ got in the wrong 
flat. Mac sent me up for a ‘deck of 
cards, but—Say, that’s funny, ain’t it?” 

He began to see the joke upon him- 


_ wonderingly: 


self, and the youth echoed his laugh- 
ter. 

“It IS funny,” the Matter agreed. 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t spoil it. Sit 
down and have a smoke; I’m not going 
to eat you.” 

“See here! You don’t mean—? 
D’you think for a minute—2?” Mr. 
Hyde began with rotund dignity, but 
the other waved his cigarette impa- 
tiently, saying: 

“Oh, drop that stuff or I’ll page your 
friend. ‘Mac’ and show you up.” 

In assuming his air of outraged in- 


nocence Laughing Bill had arched his © 


hollow chest and inhaled deeply. As 
a result he began to cough, whereupon 
his new acquaintance eyed him keen- 
ly, saying: 

“That’s a bad bark. What ails you?” 

“Con,” said Laughing Bill. 

“Pardon me. I wouldn’t have smok- 
ed if ’'d known’ The speaker dropp- 
ped his cigarette and placed a heel 
upon it. “What are you doing here?” 
Alaska’s no place for weak lungs.” 

Gingerly seating himself upon the 
narrow settee Mr. Hyde murmured, 
“Say? You’re a regu- 
lar guy ain’t you?” He began to laugh 
again, but now there was less of a me- 
tallic quality to his merriment. “Yes, 
sir, dam’ if you ain’t.”. He withdrew 
from his pocket a silver-mounted hair- 
brush and comb, and placed them care- 
fully upon the washstand. “I don’t aim 
to quit winner on a sport like you.” 

“Thanks, awfully!” smiled the young 
man, “I’d have fought you for that 
comb and brush. 
derstand? That’s she.’ 
a leather-framed phovvgreph propped. 
against the mirror. 

Laughing Bill leaned forward and 
studied the picture approvingly. “Some 
queen, all right. Blonde, I reckon.” 


“Sure. You like blondes?” 

“Who, me? I ain’t strong for no 
kind of women. You hate her, don’t 
you?” 


The young man smiled more widely, 
his whole face lit up. ‘I hate her so 
much that I kissed her good-by and 
sailed away to make a quick fortune. 
I hope Alaska’s unhealthy.” 

“Yeah?” 

“You see, ’m a doctor. I’m a good 
doctor, too, but it takes a long time to 
prove it, out in the States, and I can’t 
wait a long time.” 

Mr. Hyde pondered briefly. “I don’t 
see’s you got much on me, Doc,” he 
said. “I frisk ’em while they’re good 
and healthy, and you ‘take’ ’em when 
they’re feeble. I don’t see no differ- 
ence to speak of.” 

“It’s an interesting viewpoint,” the 
physician agreed, seriously enough, 
“and I respect every man’s opinion. 
Tell me, how did you acquire that 
cough?” 

“Livin’ in a ground-floor apartment.’ 

“What’s your business?” 

“‘Harness-maker.” 

“Hm’m! You'll do well up here.” 


The doctor was highly entertained. 
“T understand there’s a horse at 
Nome.” 

“A horse!” 


“Alaska isn’t a stock country.” 

Laughing Bill was genuinely sur- 
prised. “No horses?” ne murmured. 
“How the hell do you get away?” 


“You don’t. You stay and face the 
music.” 

“Now what do you know about 
that?” There was a brief silence. 
“Well, I bet Ill turn my hand to 
something.” 

“No doubt. You impress me as a 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Girl stuff, you un- , 
He pointed to ( 


This group of men represent em- 
ployes who have been in continuous 
service of the Duluth & Iron Range 
Railroad for thirty years or over and 
includes from the highest operating 
officials to the most humble servant 
on the job. This may be looked upon 
as quite a remarkable condition when 
you consider the Duluth & Iron Range 


Railroad is one of the largest small 
roads in America, employing about 
2,500 men, and to find that of this 
number 116 have been in continuous 
service for over thirty years, which 
speaks well for their loyalty and ef- 
ficiency. 

This group was ken at their 
Fourth Annual Outing July 10th, 1919, 


Idaho Sheep Man Establishes 


NE of the biggest permanent 
sheep ranches in Greater Clover- 
land is located in Schoolcraft 
County, Michigan, about ten miles 
west of Manistique. It is a solid block 
of 9,000 acres, with a number of lakes 
and streams, and broad stretches of 
cut-over land that has been burned 
over until about all that remains on a 


at Ely, Minn. It has been customary 
for them to picnic each year with the 
“Vermilion Range Old Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

There is the distinction in this 
group of men which is probably un- 
usual and that is, eleven locomotive 
engineers stand in the same senior po- 
sition without a break for the entire 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


large portion of the range is charred 
stumps. A splendid growth of grass 
and clover has sprung up in large 
areas, and there is plenty of the brouse 
western grazers have discovered their 
sheep like so well. While there is an 
abundance of feed for thousands of 


sheep, a large acreage will be seeded 
to provide the very best of winter pro- 
vinder to bring the flocks through in 
good condition. 

The owner of this big permanent 
ranch is W. G. Davis, of Idaho. Mr. 
Davis was “the sheep man” of Idaho, 


period above mentioned. It is fa 
say that a loyalty can be produ 
through such cooperation which w 
be difficult to obtain in anothe 
The average age of the men 
group is 58 years. Old enough 
ought to have sense enough to belo 
to the “Cloverland Family” and 
put sheep on the cut-over lands. 


- 


9,000-Acre Permanent Ranch _ 


when he visited Cloverland a lit; 
more than one year ago. After care, 
inspection of cut-over lands, he well 
ed their value against the grazing PD 
sibilities of his western range, @ 
also considered the one night’s 
either the Chicago or South St 
market as compared with the 


. nt 

| 
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ISNHE word perfect is most aptly 
used to describe the beauty of 
the Menominee Riyer in its many 
mging aspects. Its great volume of 
xr is gathered by its numerous 
ze tributaries that traverse and 
in a large part of the upper penin- 
It has always been prolific of 
ny varieties of fish and because of 
wide and winding channels, with 
occasional bayous of wild rice and 
r water growing plants, wild 
ks and geese make of it a feeding 
3e. In Indian times, because of its 
and game, and the many openings 
n high lands that supplied an abun- 
of wild grasses and an oppor- 
to the red man to cultivate 
ian corn, (as well as because it af- 
led an extensive water highway 
a country filled with many kinds 
‘ur-bearing anmals), the river was 
ly popular as a canoe trail. It is 
ut three hundred miles from its 
th to the head of the largest tribu- 
and nearly all the way is navig- 
for canoes, with frequent port- 
s. Previous to the beginning of the 
eenth century it is believed that 
were no permanent settlements 
this part of the country by 
men further north than Men- 
e. It is known, however, that 
this time the country adjacent 
Bays of Nocquette and that tra- 
by streams flowing into Lake 
an were often frequented by the 


icularly fond of this hunting 
ind; and it is true that later on 
families settled on and near the 
lominee, making permanent homes. 
h settlements were made at Bad 
er, near the present site of Iron 
Mmtain, at Wausaukee and at White 
ids. The fame of this hunters’ 
lise soon spread and parties of 
t6é men made trips to it. (This de- 
tion of the Menominee is taken 
ia history of the upper peninsula.) 
he early seventies a party of 
® lawyers and one business man 
Chicago came to this north 
atry, the canoe trip on the Meno- 
se being the chief attraction. The 
y consisted of James L. High, Lo- 
0 Pratt, Josiah H. Bissell and John 
“ng. Mr. Bissell was a friend of 
= from our childhood. days in Ro- 
ler and my interest in the ac- 
t of this trip as given to the pub- 
| the form of notes and extracts 
diaries, is of course increased 
this fact. Mr. ‘King published an 
unt in 1879 of two trips made by 
2 gentlemen, and the greater part 
Ms paper is taken from his notes, 
y being quoted verbatim. It may 
Vell to say something generally 
t the regions and waters which 
be mentioned in this paper. The 
of Trout, the Brule or Bois Brule 


f 


s from Wisconsin, who were. 


On the MenomineejRiver with Weawbinyket 


By MRS. L. T. STERLING, of Iron Mountain, Michigan 


“purned wood,” is a small, clear rocky 
stream of some fifty miles issuing 
from Lake Brule and flowing south- 
east. It is described as having a 
series of rapids or strong water for its 
entire length. Near its mouth it is 
joined by the Paint River, and their 
commingled waters flowing four or 
five miles together and then receiving 
another affluent, the Michigamme, be- 
come the Menominee River which 
flows into Green Bay, with the Michi- 
gan town of Menominee and the Wis- 
consin town of Marinette at its mouth. 
The commonly accepted meaning of 
the word “Menominee” is ‘wild rice,” 


or “place of wild rice” or “men who eat 


wild rice’; but I am told that on a 
map dated 1783, which was exhibited 
in the New York Public Library, the 
river is called “Rivier des Oumalowm- 
mee.” 


Both the Brule and Menominee riv- 
ers are boundaries between the two 
states. The Michigamme has _ its 
source in Lake Michigamme in the 
iron and copper regions of Lake Su- 
perior: Its course is southeasterly. 
Mr King says, “with the exception of 
Hamilton & Merryman’s lumber camp 
about eighteen miles above its mouth, 
the Michigamme traverses an unbrok- 
en wilderness. The Brule at the time 
we made our trips also ran its entire 
course through a complete wilder- 
ness.” 


A brief'summary of these two trips 
will not be amiss. The first was by 
rail to Menominee, then by wagon 
over logging roads to Bad Water, and 
from that point by canoe down the 
river to Menominee. The second, two 
years later, was by rail to Republic, 
where guides and canoes awaited 
the party who made the trip 
down the Michigamme, then made 
a thirty-five mile carry to the 
Brule, passing through Lake Mary, 
several small lakes and rivers, Lake 
Chicagon, Lake Minnie, and thence to 
the Brule and the Menominee. On 
most of these lakes and streams they‘ 
had excellent fishing. The report of 
the total catch is interesting. Seven 
hundred and sixty on the first trip, 
and thirteen hundred odd on the sec- 
ond. Many of these of course were 
thrown back. The extracts which are 
given later on are from notes of both 
trips. One showing the absolute wild- 
ness of the forest and river is as fol- 
lows: “It is curious to record that 
since we left Republic until we came 
to Hamilton and Merryman’s camp on 
the Michigamme, after our trip down 
the Michigamme and up and down the 
Brule we had not seen a human face 
or habitation, or signs of them, unless 
the trails we trod may be considered 
such signs. A trip such as ours, and 


through regions as far apart with 
nothing in sight but all-pervading na- 
ture, and not even a single token of 
Man’s presence serves to show the ut- 
ter silence and vastness and wildness 
of this primeval forest. The summer 
livery of these forests will have 
Many a season to decay and grow 
again, and again to fade and fall be- 
fore much of this great wilderness is 
the home of the white man, and fields 
of grain take the place of the forests.” 

Already lumbering interests were at 
work, cutting the timber, having 
camps for this purpose, and on the 
Menominee proper were two or three 
such camps and boarding houses with 
farms attached. The forests were al- 
most impenetrable because of the 
dense luxuriant growth and the fallen, 
decaying timber. There were numer- 
ous trails or portages between differ- 
ent points, and these were passable 
only on foot and most of them with 
difficulty even then. The canoe was 
the means of travel and all supplies 
must be carried that way or obtained 
at lumber camps. There were one or 
two rough supply roads for these 
camps, one running from Carney west 
to the Pemenee farm of the N, Lad- 
ington Company, and one further 
north between the present site of 
Quinnesec and the Brule. Mr. King 
says in a note, that in 1879, Quinnesec 
or Bequissenec, as the Indians called 
it, could be reached by railroad from 
Chicago in sixteen hours, via the Men- 
ominee River R. R. operated by the 
C. & N. W. from its junction at Men- 
ominee. 


The outfit for the first trip was pro- 
vided in Chicago and sent by the C. 
& N.W. to Section 18, a station of that 
road eighteen miles beyond Menomi- 
nee. The team for the land trip was 
engaged in advance at Menominee and 
the canoes were to be procured at Bad 
‘Water. The guides were Indians. The 
canoe and the red man were the fit- 
ting complement of each other. He 
was a canoeist by a sort of evolution 
of species. 

Quoting now from Mr, King: 

“At two o’clock, August 10th, 1875, 
we shunted off and dumped the outfit 
at Section 18.The “eighteeness” of the 
section was about all there was to it; 
that is, its being that distance from 
Menominee; the rest, the odds and 
ends of it, was a small, rude, uncoy- 
ered platform, with a log cabin and a 
little wheezing sawmill in the back- 
ground of a bit of clearing in the 
woods, 

Here our teamster, a big Norwegian 
met us, with a team of rugged, stout 
horses, and under his guidance we 
made the overland trip to Bad Water.” 

Mr. King says that this trip was one 
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of trials and discomforts. The roads 


were rough, almost impassable in 
many places, It rained steadily night 
and day. One night was spent at Ste- 


phenson’s camp. The house was a 
long, low, pine log building of the 
most primitive order of architecture. 
It was fitted up inside roughly but 
comfortably; in one part were tiers of 
bunks for the hardy woodsmen and in 
the other the kitchen and dining room. 
Of all the occupants there the cook 
evidently made the strongest impres- 
sion on our party. “He was a shiny- 
faced young French-Canadian, with a 
patois of Boston and Quebec, but he 
knew, as all logging camp cooks do, 
his business of skillet and dish.” 


A stop for dinner was made at Dick- 
ey’s which was a trading station, lone- 
ly in its isolation, about one-half mile 
from Big Quinnesec Falls, where the 
scattered Indians gathered to dicker 
their furs and skins for to#~ecco, flour 
and gaudy trinkets. Dickey and his 
dog were the sole occupants of the 
post at the time the party stopped. 
As Mr. Bissell says: “Dickey’s was a 
hostlery or inn in a legal sense, serv- 
ing as a place where the traveller is 
Supplied with everything he wants, 
provided he wants very little! He 
did have clay pipes and yellow paper 
packages of tobacco with a Milwaukee 
trade mark and he did give us a good 
dinner.” 

At Dickey’s a canoe was bought for 
twenty dollars. “A first class canoe 
every way, a very model of beauty of 
water craft.” From Dickey’s to Bad 
Water the road was blocked many 
times with fallen trees and often 
standing trees had to be cut down that 
a passage might be opened. They 
reached their destination just at twi- 
light and thus describe the scene: 

“Small meadows on either side of 
the river with five or six Indian cabins 
scattered over them formed the vista 
before us called Bad Water, because 
of a stretch of rough, turbulent 
water. ‘Weawbinyket is head man 
here, his name meaning “white 
arm,” “Tom King” he is called 
by the hunters. He was the 
particular American native whom we 
wished to see and we wished his serv- 
ices and a canoe. Our interview was 
short and satisfactory. For fifteen dol- 
lars we could have the canoe and a 
dollar and a half per day would get 
him, While we were drying our 
clothes we took a survey of Weaw- 
binyket’s cabin, There was a good deal 
of the white as well as the red man in 
the house. One room served as din- 
ing room and bed room. The floor 
was covered with many colored woven 
grass mats. The bed covers were of 
the brightest and \gaudiest colored 
patch work. He had a library of sac- 
vu, t. & (Continuedjon, Page}38) & 


ey 


. swirling waters of the Menonines on the brink of Upper Twin Falls is shown to the right. In the center is a view of Big Quinnesec Faves Tone left 
| is Lower Twin Falls, showing the cliff from which an Indian chief and his squaw jumped into the rushing waters to escape capture by another tribe. 
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Pasture for Winter and 
Early Spring 


We have always advocated the ad- 
visability of preparing sufficient win- 
ter feed for at least four months. This 
is the only safe plan, to preclude the 
possibility of being caught with an in- 
sufficient amount of feed and having 
to go to the market and pay an extra 
high price. If you have some feed left 
over you can easily dispose of it o2 
use it during the following season. 

We are desirous of finding out the 
most economical method of wintering 
stock here in Cloverland, so as to 
have them come out in the spring in 
the best possible condition. 

Our blue grass cures up when the 
killing frosts hit it, and it is as valu- 
able a feed as any hay that you can 
put in a barn. During the past sev- 
eral winters it has been possible to 
graze stock out for several days at a 
time, during the winter months, but in 
most cases, all the grass close to win- 
tering quarters has been eaten down 
close to the ground before the snow 
comes, and in most places it is nec- 
essary to go a couple of miles from 
shelter to find any grass for feed. 
Therefore, practically no feed can be 
picked up by the stock as it is out ex- 
ercising during these open periods. 
Stock likes to get out and get fresh air 
and exercise. It is natural for them 
to do this, and if they can secure feed 
outside, they prefer it to hay that is 
fed in the feed racks. 

Now is the time to plan to save suf- 
ficient pasturage, and let it grow up 
from now until snow flies. Then, if 
we do have a winter similar to those 
of the past few years, you will find that 
at least a third of the time during 
the winter your stock can _ pick 
up enough of this grass, and the 
result will be a saving of one-third of 
the winter feed which you have stored 
up. This will not only prove profit- 
able from a hay and forage saving 
standpoint, but it will also prove to 
be beneficial to your livestock. Your 
sheep will grow a better coat of wool 
—your cattle will have a more rugged 
constitution, a better appetite, and will 
thrive better on dry feed when it is 
absolutely necessary for them to de- 
pend on it. The records of one cattle 
man in Greater Cloverland show that 
he has only had to feed his cattle 
about sixty days during each of the 
last two winters. 

I am sure that every stockman and 
farmer of Greater Cloverland has ob- 
served that the above statements are 
facts. Now is the time to prepare and 
save your close-in pastures. 


Nature’s Fattening Plan 


“Say, that big deer I killed, cer- 
tainly was fat, and the meat was so 
sweet and tender.” The foregoing is 
a remark frequently made by many of 
our hunters after their annual Fall 
hunting trip to Cloverland, 

Nature’s plan for animal life is very 
simple indeed. In the spring of the 
year all wild animals welcome the 
coming of the fresh green sprouts. 
We have watched more closely such 
animals as the deer, which are much 
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sought after for human food. In the 
spring they are too thin to be palat- 
able. They have just come through 
the winter period. People often won- 
der how it is that these wild animals 
survive. The fact of the matter 1s, 
they do just barely exist, through this 
almost closed season. All during the 
time that the snow covers the grass 
and the small vines, weeds and brush, 
they have to call on the reserve of fat 
and energy that they stored up during 
the grazing season. 

The deer which abound in Greater 
Cloverland are thin when the first 
grass comes. We also find that sheep 
and cattle running on the open graz- 
ing lands of the West are very .thin 
when they have gone through the long 
winter period. 

We have noted with much interest, 
how rapidly the deer pick up and get 
smooth and fat in the early summer. 
It seems that the first grasses that 
come in the spring are the best feed 
and naturally furnish the proper ele- 
ment for the animal system after the 
long period when food was scarce, 

Our experience of the past several 
seasons in grazing sheep and cattle 
in this section, where deer thrive and 
do so well, has proven that man can 
obtain valuable information about 
handling domesticated animals, by ob- 
serving Nature’s plan in feeding her 
wild animals. The best time for sheep 
and cattle to go onto our grasses is 
when they first commence to grow in 
the early spring. Pastures should not 
be allowed to grow up too rank, be- 
cause the stock will tramp down con- 
siderable of it, and it will be wasted, 
and they do not relish it as they do 
the fresh green sprouts. Cattle should 
be grazed for at least seven months, 
to get best and most satisfactory 
gains. Ewes and lambs should be 
turned on the grass just as soon as it 
starts to grow, and changed from sec- 
tion to section, so as to keep the 
feed from getting over six to eight 
inches high. 


Dogs or Sheep? 


Wisconsin has decided in favor of 
the sheep. Frank Kleinheinz, the well 
known state sheep expert, finally won 
a great victory for the sheep industry, 
and has declared a real war on the 
sheep-hunting, sheep-killing dogs. 

Governor Philipp signed the “dog 
law” July 9, just before midnight, 
about the same hour when dogs do 
their dirty work. 

This law, with teeth in it, will go in- 
to effect July 1, 1920, giving dog own- 
ers ample time to study the law and 
adjust themselves to meet the new re- 
quirements. 

In addition to new responsibilities 
assumed by the dog owner, he must 
pay a license fee of $3 for each male 
dog, and $5 for each female dog. Ifa 
dog is not worth the fee and the shoul- 
dering of responsibility it should be 
exterminated. 


Plans for 1920 


We are already receiving a number 
of inquiries from stockmen for loca- 
tions which they may use for grazing 
for next year. Some may be figuring 
that there is a possibility of a drought 
in the West again next year. Many 
visited Cloverland last year and found 
it better than advertised, but did not 
arrange for definite contracts for graz- 
ing lands. They waited until late this 
summer until they were about ready 
to ship and then tried to make ar- 
rangements in about a week’s time, 

‘Why not be prepared? Make Clov- 
erJand a visit this month. Visit the 
stock that are here now from the West- 
ern states, make arrangements for 
your grazing lands for next year and 
ship your sheep in early, before the 
drought or the dry season comes and 
stunts your lambs and causes your 
ewes to become very thin. 

The Cloverland Magazine can save 
you a lot of time in getting a suitable 
location. As you know, we are no 
more interested in one part of Clover- 
land than another, but because of our 
years of experience, we can help you, 
after you have stated your desires, to 


find just what you are looking for. 

Some of our grazing tracts should be 
burned over this Fall, and some seed- 
ing should be done, in order to prepare 
them for the very best grazing for 
1920. 

Hundreds of stockmen are wonder- 
ing where they can secure winter feed. 
The irrigated lands of the West are 
fertile and produce great crops if wat- 
er can be brought down to them in the 
irrigation ditches from the mountains, 
but if there is no water in the moun- 
tains crops on these lands fail. Clover- 
land’s rainfall is ample to produce a 
crop for the winter feeding season, 
year after year. Again we call your 
attention to the fact that this country 
is dependable, but some preparations 
are necessary. It will not cost as much 
money to clear these lands here and 
prepare them for the raising of winter 
feed as it does to irrigate the lands 
in the West. 

Now, isn’t it a fact that the Western 
range country is over-crowded? So 
why not look the situation squarely in 
the face and come to Cloverland and 
get busy and prepare here a year 
round stock ranch where you can al- 
ways be sure of getting through both 
summer and winter without such 
heavy losses as you oft’ times experi- 
ence in the West. 


Cloverland’s Modern Land 


Cleaners 


We have land clearing specials and 
land clearing demonstrations. Today 
we have the most modern land clear- 
ing method being demonstrated on 
the cut-over lands in almost every 
county in Greater Cloverland. There 
are approximately 150,000 head of 
sheep clearing land and at the same 
time gaining in weight at the rate of 
about a half a pound a day. These 
new land clearers from the West have 


_no union hours to observe, nor organi- 


zation fees to pay. They never strike, 
and all they ask is an opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability. 


Twenty of these modern land clear- 
ers will do as much work in clearing 
land covered with small brush and 
weeds, aS one man. Therefore, the 
sheep that have been shipped in from 
the West this year will clear as much 
land as 7,500 men in the same length 
of time, 


A reader who is not familiar with 
this method of land clearing, or who 
has not visited the tracts upon which 
sheep are grazing, has little concep- 
tion of the wonderful work they are 
doing in preparing these idle lands for 
future cultivation. We will leave it 
to you to figure up in dollars and cents 
what this land clearing campaign will 
be worth to Greater Cloverland. 


The pictures in the various issues 
of the Cloverland Magazine will give 
you an idea of the type of country 
that these western stockmen are using 
for the grazing of their flocks of 
sheep. <A tract of land that has been 
recently cut over, and which is about 
fifty per cent in grass, would soon 
grow up to brush, and the shade would 
kill out the grass, if the little sprouts 
are not kept back. These little sprouts 
and the weeds, and the tender nutri- 
tious grasses growing on these cut- 
over lands, are the very best of 
sheep feed. And while the sheep are 
keeping down the young. sprouts, 
which in a few years would grow up 
to heavy brush, they are fertilizing 
the land, helping to hurry the decay 
of the stumps, and making a substan- 
tial profit for their owners. 


Not Ready for Soviets 


We were much interested and well 
pleased with the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the American Sheep Breed- 
er, and reprint it: 

“This paper is unalterably oppesed 
to any legislation other than war-time 
emergency legislation that licenses 
any branch of trade. The control of 
such a law would be in the hands of 
politicians at Washington. Politics al- 
ready plays too large a role in our ad- 
ministrative affairs. The country is 


. Bureau of Markets. 


splendid condition. The gre 


not yet ready for “Government 
trol.’ The railroad fiasco a 
nauseating things that have u 
big industries is prima facie evyid 
that Washington knows little a 
the necessities of big business. 
stock producers are in no mood t 
erate any more of this tomfoc 
Furthermore, livestock produce 
not willing to have their busin 
set by a lot of theoretical ideas 
Washington politicians. ae 

“The Kenyon Bill is simply impe 
sible. There is a way to correct abus 
in the transportation and sale of | 
stock. So far as the ownershif 
stockyards is concerned, so long 
reasonable charges are made, what 
ference does it make who owns or 0} 
trols these yards? So long as reasi 
able charges are made for the 
dling of meat, what difference 
make whether the railroad com 
or the packer owns the refrige 
cars? The packers were obl 
organize their own refrigerator 
system, because the railroads w 
not furnish the cars. The Pull 
system is a parallel case. : 


“The idea of licensing comm 
men is preposterous. If the com 
sion men indulge in practices inimie: 
to the interests of the shipper, co 
the evils. If the livestock commi 
men are to be licensed, every m 
man in the United States should b 
censed. You can carry this prop 
tion to the ultimate end and 
business in the United States 
be in the hands of the Governm 
We are not yet ready for a 
Europe has had enough of Soviets. 

“When it comes to market 
tions or market news on livestock, | 
present Government Bureau of } 
kets is well handled and most 
tive. So far no one has complaing 
that market quotations in the mai 
papers are at variance with the 
tions or market news sent out b 
The Fe 
Trade Commission and radical ] 


‘so-called packer owned marke 
pers’ have camouflaged the li =} 
producer in the matter of market ne¢ 
The editor of any market paper wou 
soon lose his subscribers if he ¢ 
tempted any such job. What the li 
stock producer wants is efficient s 
ice, and he well knows that a pol 
ly controlled system cannot gi 
It is our frank opinion that 
whelming majority of livestock 
ducers are opposed to the Kenvan 

“So far as the co-called coll 
connivance and ‘tricks of the trade 
market selling is concerned, if 
things really do exist, unearth 
We believe, however, that the 
ical talk regarding them, is larg 
air. The crying need in the ma 
of livestock is an intelligent co-0} 
tion between the producer, railr 
packer, commission man and — 
In a long talk with Ogden Armou 
found him in a ready mood to cont 
a national organization along thi 
The history of sectional organizat 
aiming to correct the evils of liv 
distribution and sale, have n 
rived anywhere. What is mos 
ed is a big, broad organization 
practical co-operation of produce 
road, commission man, packer, 
er, aided by agricultural colleges 
ty agents, state agricultural Co 
sioners and state livestock 
The livestock press will assist 
ery way. It is the function of th 
partment of Agriculture to foster § 
movements and a Governm 
operation in connection with 
organization would, in less t 
years, systematize the ‘meat in 
in a manner that would result in 
good to the consuming public.” 


Thousands of tons of good 8 
hay in Greater Cloverland were 
this year because it was not 
of this hay would have made g 
ter feed and brought stock 


came to Cloverland to stay hav 
advantage of this crop whi 
nothing but labor cost, and t 
will be marked up in b 
year. eee 
* iy 
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By JOHN 


LL us about Upper Michigan’s 
| tourist traffic this year. Give us 
facts—no blatant propaganda.” 
i this manner a prominent motor 
blication asks the Upper Peninsula 
velopment Bureau for information 
| Cloverland’s tourist traffic this 
, and the prospects for next sea- 

They are warning us about 
tant propaganda.” 
Blatant propaganda” is the easiest 
ling in the world to write, and not 
all difficult, some of it, to read. It 
he generally accepted medium 
rough which an individual or an or- 
ation, representing certain “sale- 
”’ goods, hails the attention of the 
lic. It does not always stick close 
acts. In fact, it seldom attempts 
epresent conditions as they actu- 
are. It aims to “paint” and 
sh” the saleable goods to make it 
active—to make it desirable. 
d so, in’ preparing a resume of 
er Michigan’s tourist traffic thus 
this year it would be easy indeed 
paint” and “polish” the report. It 
Id be a very simple matter to 
ufacture, create, and exaggerate 
al facts in our possession to “put 
” a striking effect. We could add 
frills to our heart’s content, and 
iy would never be the wiser. 
ut is it policy? Is it wise, for a 
ntry as new to the tourist as Upper 
yhigan, to misrepresent? And after 
is it necessary? 
‘estimate that 1,500 tourists vis- 
Upper Michigan this year, who 
before have been north of the 
ts of Mackinac. To the tourist 
er Michigan owes much. With the 
nh observation and broad perspec- 
f the sight-seer and the traveler 
. new land he has come into Clov- 
nd from almost every section of 
country. Imbued with the modern 
and atmosphere of the metropo- 
nd with his mind ever alert to 
ideas and creations, he has seen 
virtues, the attractions of the 
ntry—and the faults, and he has 
them to us, unstintingly and with- 
sting or malice. Having traveled, 
bably, in other sections of the 
ntry popular to tourists, he tells 
w “they do it,” and gives us the 
t of what he has seen and ex- 
enced, 
The greatly increased tourist traf- 
through Upper Michigan this year, 
already has surpassed even the 
conservative estimates, has laid 
undation for a bigger, better and 
Cloverland. It has awakened 
‘6 country and the people in it to 
= vast possibilities of Cloverland 
the summer visitor, or the new 
r. It has advertised Cloverland 
ghout almost every section of the 
ry and, after all, word-of-mouth 
licity is the most effective, good 
evil. 

laving listened, with that restful, 
ring sensation in our breasts, to 
enthusiastic expressions of the 
imdreds of tourists who have visited 
® Upper Peninsula Development 
u’s offices this year, we are sat- 
d, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
, as a stamping ground for the 
ist, Cloverland ranks among the 
& summer resort and outing sec- 
of the country. It has even been 
Yorably compared with such fashion- 
le and favorite tourist spots as Cali- 
and Florida. As for roads, 
lery, ozone and good spirit, we 
d easily believe that Cloverland 
S second to none. 

id this is not “blatant propa- 
a.” We are not “creating” these 
ions. We do not have to 
ture’ the evidence. Here 
of the expressions that have 


The Tourist in Cloverland 


A. DOELLE 


respondence, which have brought us 
to the firm conviction that Cloverland, 
as a mecca for the tourist, cannot be 
Over-estimated or over-talked: 


“Last year we drove from Chicago 
to New York, through country which 
is truly beautiful, but it doesn’t com- 
pare, in any way, with your roads, 
your scenery, or the bracing air of 
Upper Michigan. _—————~——-, 

“T have not spent a cent for lodging 
since I struck Cloverland. The ideal 
camping facilities which one finds at 
every turn of the road has been my 
over-night home, and, having tra- 
versed almost every popular touring 
route in the country, I can safely say 
that Upper Michigan beats them all 
in this respect. There is not a stretch 
of road between any of your cities 
which does not offer tempting induce- 
ment to the fresh-air ,, tend’ and the 
camper 


“Your country surpasses anything I 
have ever experienced for its attrac- 
tive features for the tourist. —————” 


“T have never yet visited the same 
section two years in succession though 
I have spent the past several sum- 
mers touring. But next year I am 
coming back to Upper Michigan. In 
fact, I rather wish I didn’t have to 
leave it, —-~———_—_., 


“There is just one thing wrong with 
Upper Michigan. It is underestimat- 
ed. Talk more, write more, DO more 
about it.” 


These expressions, and many others 
similar to them, have left little doubt 
in our minds that in boosting Upper 
Michigan as a good place for the mo- 
torist we are not far off the right 
track. In fact, adopting the suggestion 
of the latter expression, we are trying 
to “talk more, write more and DO 
more about it.” 

And the Bureau feels it is getting 
results, for if even a small percentage 
of those whose inquiries we have re- 
ceived visit Upper Michigan either 
this year or next, it will surely mark 
an epoch in the history of Upper Mich- 
igan’s growth and development. 


Praise vs. Criticism. 


Praise is a lovely thing. It soothes, 
gratifies, rewards and dignifies—but 
it doesn’t always tend towards greater 
effort and achievement. Rather it en- 
courages a sensation of self-satisfac- 
tion and a premature realization of 
attainment which has spoiled many a 
well-laid plan. And so, we, who are 
vitally interested in the greater 
growth, progress and development of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, find it soothing and grati- 
fying to sit and listen to the praises 
of our country, from the enthusiastic 
lips of the motor visitor. We like to 
hear him say that our scenery is the 
best, our roads distinct in their sys- 
tematic and thorough construction and 
maintenance and that the air, and 
everything that breathes it, in Upper 
Michigan, is “A-l.” But it doesn’t 
give us much to work on. It doesn’t 
point out our faults, our actual needs, 

Cloverland has its shortcomings. So 


has any other section of the country. 


We realize that just as keenly as the 
tourist, But, the constructive criticism 
of the 1,500 or more tourists who have 
visited Upper Michigan this year, 
from every section of the country, has 
done more to awaken Cloverland to its 
vital needs, from the tourist’s view- 
point, than any other element which 
has entered into the history of this 
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Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 


We Salute the Cap. 


The following chunk is taken from 
a story in the Norway Current: 
“Now that the war work in that 
special department is over with, she 
is enjoying a well-earned rest on the 
farm, but not for long, as Capt. 
who presided over that certain 
branch of employment is a master of 
industry—president of the Holt Trac- 
tor Co., in need of a private secre- 
tary and the position being offered to 
the ‘Cloverland lady’ she accepted.” 
We would like to know the name 
of the captain. We-know what that 
thing stands for in a story, for 
instance, or Maybe you can get some 
hints as to his name from the follow- 
ing jingle: 
I’d like a job and like it well; 
If I could get it with old Cap. 
He’s a boss who pays the cash, 
That prosperous, old Capt. 
And though he is a sort of crank 
I like to work for Capt. 
He hails from good old Alabam’, 
That genial, jovial, Capt. 
* * * 


There’s Something Crazy About This 

Can you think of a question to 
which you have to know the answer 
before you can know what question to 
ask? Sort o’ scrambled, isn’t it? But 
we ran into just that kind of an in- 
stance. 

The street car running to Calumet 
used to turn right around and come 
back again. We thought it did yet, so 
we asked the conductor this, thinking 
his answer would telk us approxi- 
mately when we would get in: 

“What time do you start back to 
Houghton?” 

We asked this question at a point 
which could not have been more than 
ten minutes from the Calumet termin- 


al and it was then about 9:45. The 
conductor said: 

PAG 10 928.72 

“But,” we demurred, “you don’t 


wait there half an hour do you?” 
“Oh, no, we run up to Mohawk and 
back first before we start back to 
Houghton.” 
There’s the situation. In order to 
ask the question we wanted to ask 
we had to know the answer. 


*. * *£ 


Collecting Damages. 

One of our friends is somewhat new 
as an automobile driver, and so when 
he tried to beat a street car to a cor- 
ner he did not get away with it. 

He persisted in the contention that 
the car was to blame, and we sug- 


gested: 

“Can’t you get any redress from the 
company?” 

“Well, I did get a re-dress, but I 


want a re-suit and a re-radiator and 
some re-feelings. You see my wife 
was in the machine with me and they 
claimed her dress was the only thing 
that was injured.” 


The foregoing is one of the things 
that actually happen and are not aw- 
fully funny when you try to tell them. 
See how you like this one: 

Bill Kirby was going fishing and at 
the railroad station he missed his 
watch, had left it at home. He would 
not know when to Jeave the stream 
in time to catch the evening train. 
He ran up to Jake Gottliebson, who 
was at the station and said: 

“Jake, lend me your watch.” 

“It’s not going,” said Jake. 

After the train left Jake pulled out 
his watch to get the time and we 
charged him with an untruth. 

‘Nothing of the kind,” said Jake. 


“I said the rest of it under my 
breath—‘to leave my pocket’.” 
* * * 


Useful Cloverland Facts. 


The first man that ever caught a 
whitefish in the Soo rapids was an 
Indian. 

The first white child born in the 
upper peninsula has been dead for a 
hundred years. 

Mail is now carried in the upper 
peninsula, even from Ontonagon to 
Detour, for two cents a letter. 

The most important portions of the 
Calumet & Hecla mines are under 
ground and are not visible to the 
naked eye. 

It is an interesting fact that it is 
dark in the Chapin mine at Ironwood 
at noon every day in the year. 

Automobiles have been in common 
use in the fifteen counties since 1910. 

So far no clergyman in Cloverland 
has reported that a child born to a 
returned soldier has been christened 
“Baker.” 

Upper Peninsula lumbermen deliver 
their logs by floating them in the 
form of rafts. It is not possible to do 
this with the other principal prod- 
ucts, copper and iron, because water 
is too thin for the purpose. 

There is a shortage of bottles in 
some Upper Peninsula towns, prob- 
ably due to the large catsup crop. 

Tom Flynn, of Negaunee, has been 
elected secretary of the Upper Pen- 
insula Firemen’s Association.—t.f. 


* * & 


Editorial Note. 


Various readers—We have no ex- 
planation of that “Continued on page 
43” in the July number. Folks who 
write for a living have been accumu- 
lating reasons for killing make-up 
men for the last 200 years. This is 
reason No. 4,753,826 plus, 


» % 8 


The Soo’s Corner, 


Stock in the Soo tannery ought to 
be quoted high these days. It now 
costs $3 to have new soles and heels 
put on a pair of shoes in the old home 
town. Different from the time when 
most everyone in town prepared for 
winter by getting the tops of an old 
pair of boots and having a squaw 
make a pair of shoe-pacs out of them 
for two bits. 

It is also interesting to note that in 
those days no one in the Soo ever 
heard of a “moccasin” or a “tobog- 
gan. The latter was known as a 
“traineau galeece,” which is phonetic 
spelling if any one should ask us. 

County Agricultural Agent Kunze of 
the Soo is boosting Rosen Rye, It 
used to be Chippewa Rye when Jack 
Moloney lived there. 


> * @ 


A Good Customer. 


Once upon a time Jake Jarvis was 
the village president and the justice 
of peace at South Range. This was in 
the bad old days when it was possible 
to get good beer and liquor legally. 
There was one citizen of the village, 
a somewhat recently expatriated Finn, 
who made it a point to celebrate very 
noisily every pay day night, making 
it twice a month, 

Just as religiously the town mar- 
shal pinched him and hauled him be- 
fore Judge Jake, who made it $5 and 
costs, or about $9.50 all told. The 
Finn paid it cheerfully and went on 
his way to earn enough for another 
performance. 

It may have been that business was 
bad with Jake, or that he was trying 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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OW that the smoke of the 

world’s great battle is clearing 

away, revealing the crippled con- 
dition of Europe’s youth and agricul- 
ture, civilization turns her eyes, 
blurred with the grime and dust of 
war, to America. 

America’s answer to democracy 
should be ten million able-bodied, red- 
blooded, youthful soldiers of the soil, 
who are the hope of the world. 

Young America, will you prepare 
yourself for your country’s call for 
rural leadership, or will you allow the 
war-weakened, narrow-visioned anar- 
chist to invade the rural sections, as 
he has our cities, and destroy the lib- 
erty which democracy’s great war has 
established? 

What is your answer? Will yeu 
prepare yourself for your country’s 
call for leadership, statesmanship 
and fellowship? Will you prepare 
yourself to meet the unbounded 
wealth that Cloverland agriculture 
has in store for you, or will, you be- 
come a mere store clerk, office drudge 
or human machine? Already our cities 
are crowded with these types of peo- 
ple, who are daily struggling to work 
themselves free from their blind-alley 
jobs. Our nation is calling for wide- 
awake and energetic young people 
willing to listen to nature’s teaching 
with an alert ear and a clear vision 
and thus develop the farsightedness 
with which to make agriculture the 
cornerstone upon which the world’s 
industry will rest. 

To so equip her students physically, 
mentally, morally and agriculturally 
that they can enter the field of rural 
leadership standing on both feet is 
the ideal of the Menominee County 
Agricultural School. 

The Menominee County Agricultur- 
al School which is located in the west- 
ern part of the city of Menominee, 
Mich., at the corner of Stephenson 
Avenue and State Road, was estab- 
lished in 1907, immediately following 
the passage of the Legislature of an 
act providing for special schools of 
Agriculture, Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Economy. The main building 
and dormitory are so situated that 
they command a splendid view of the 
twin cities, Marinette and Menominee, 
and the farming country which sur- 
rounds it to the west and north. 

Being on the border line between 
the city and the country the school is 
accessible to both. The ten-acre cam- 
pus which surrounds the school is ar- 
tistically arranged with cement walks 
and drives, made attractive with 
shrubs, flowers and the _ beautiful 
grove of native oak and pine is the 
favorite of the community. 

All buildings are well planned, con- 
structed of white brick, modern in 
every respect and equipped with all 
conveniences. 


Copyright Photo by Detroit Publishing Co. 


By R. N. KEBLER, Superintendent ae 


The Menominee County Agricultural School and Its Mission 


The Main Building and Classes of 1919 


The main building is the largest of 
the entire group, a structure of three 
stories and designed for general use 
in the administration of the school 
and as center of student life. Here on 
the main floor are the offices of the 
Superintendent, County Agent and 
Home Demonstration Agent, also the 
chemical] laboratory, mechanical draw- 
ing room and domestic economy de- 
partment. 

The chemical laboratory is equipped 
with all chemicals, glassware, micro- 
scopes, balances and scientific appa- 
ratus needed for the courses offered. 

The domestic economy department 
is arranged into sewing laboratory, 
dining room, pantry, food laboratory 
and laundry. 

The sewing laboratory is equipped 
with cutting and drafting tables, sev- 
eral standard sewing machines, press- 
ing board, electric iron, dress form, 
mirrors, supply cupboards and other 
conveniences, 

In the dining room, dining table, 
chairs, buffet are to be found. This 
together with the pantry and kitchen 
adjoining makes this an ideal place in 
which to practice housekeeping. 

The food laboratory has both wood 
and gas ranges, kitchen cabinet, cup- 
board, individual gas plates and all. 
modern cooking utensils. 

The laundry off from the kitchen 
and food laboratory has all modern 
fixtures. 

In fact, the entire department is a 
practice home, which each student in 
turn is asked to take in charge. Meals 


The year 1919 has been the greatest in the history of Mackinac Island, so 
much so, that most elaborate plans are being made for 1920. The two nine- 
hole golf courses now in use were not sufficient to meet the demands of the 
season, and a new 18-hole course will be constructed for 1920. The Grand 
Hotel added sixty rooms with bath this year, and next year this popular hos- 
telry will be enlarged by 100 more rooms of the same character. In addition 
to these and other improvements, a great bath-house in connection with the 
hotel will be constructed at a cost of $75,000 to $100,000. The new owners of 
the hotei are determined to make Mackinac famous for comfort and modern 
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are prepared and served and its prop- 
er management and care give oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the princi- 
ples learned in the class room. 


On the first floor is the wood shop 
with benches, tools, lockers, circular 
saw, wood lathe, emery, grindstone, 
making it ideal for the purpose it is 
intended. Here also will be found the 
dairy with a large variety of cream 
separators, Babcock tester, churn, 
butter worker, refrigerator and ade- 
quate lockers for laboratory glass- 
ware and students’ supplies. 

A projecting wing of the main build- 
ing houses the steam heating plant 
for the main building and dormitory. 

On the third floor is the large as- 
sembly room, class rooms for aca- 
demic work, library, botany and farm 
crops rooms. The library has nearly 
all of the elementary reference books 
pertaining to the home and farm. It 
is a branch of the Spies Public Libra- 
ry of Menominee, making it possible 
for students to obtain reading matter 
along any line. The complete list of 
Farmers’ Bulletins and bulletins from 
the various state agricultural colleges 
are properly classified and form a part 
of the reference library which enables 
the student to study all modern and 
up-to-date experiments and discover- 
ies. The farm crops laboratory is 
equipped with seed testing and germ- 
ination apparatus, a specimen collec- 
tion of all grasses, grains and legumes 
common to the state. There is also a 
seed cabinet containing the threshed 
samples of all grasses, grains and le- 


equipment, so as to maintain an ever-increasing popularity. 

The State Mackinac Island Park Commission is working with aa in 
for improvements, and the old fort museum will be equipped and opens 
the public next year. Some of the oldest and most interesting historica 


in Michigan are on exhibition. 


Frank Kenyon superintendent and resident manager of the state i LF 


gumes grown in the state. A 4 
seed sample case helps the studen 
identifying weed seed in ‘grain 
ples. “ab 

The Farm Mechanics puild ng 
especially planned by the archi 
for the purpose it is being used. | 
a one-story, well-ventilated and I 
ed building, having six forges, a 1 
bench with smith’s vise, a tool 
containing hot and cold cutters, s 
es, flatters, set-hammers, sledg 
all other tools to do practical | 
blacksmithing. A large entranet 
the south admits farm ime 
and engines onto a concrete 1 
where assembling, repairing _ 
studying of gasoline engines, biné 
mowers and other power and fie id 
chinery may be done, d 


The farm is provided with a 8 9 
modern, two-story gambrel-roof 
barn, capable of housing ei; 
cows. The first story is built ¢ 
crete, having steel stalls, litt 
rier, feed carrier and every 
for sanitation and ventilatio 
found in the barn. The barn 
tended to serve as a model whic 
be copied upon any scale by f , 
who desire a building embodying tt 
best principles of efficiency any : 
tation. 


Adjoining the barn is a cé 
block silo and a wood stave silo, 
are constructed in such a way 
permit the running of the feed 
directly into the silage chute. © 
is also a concrete manure pit 
process of construction, which © 
adequate both as an outside 
stock and a manure storage, 

The main barn is a large, moi 
two-story, gambrel-roof structure 
section of the lower floor of whic 
used for the young stock and th 
teams. The remainder of this | 
space is utilized by a harness roo! 
large granary and feed room, 

The piggery is a one-story, gamb 
roof structure with a concrete 

All farm machinery is hous 
the simply but neatly construct l 
shed. 

The poultry niger constitutes. 
eral buildings, each of which f 
tions in some phase of the work. 

All buildings are conveniently 4 
ranged around the main barn ant 
well constructed and attractive 
pearance. 

The Superintendent’s resid 
modern nine-room bungalow, is 
ated on the south side of the 1 
building. This, together with 
seven-room bungalow occupied 
employes, constitute the r 
buildings on the campus. 

The Students’ Home is all t 
name signifies, being a hol 
building designed for the accon 
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Have You a 
Dependable, 
Permanent 
Range? 


If Not, Come to 


CLOVERLAND 


Boe ee sheep and cattle have green, nutritious grass all summer, 
an abundance of pure water; no droughts; clover hay yields three 
tons per acre; best winter feed in the world for live stock; plenty of late 
#) bluegrass that puts on the hard fat; winters are ideal for wool produc- 
} tion; western stockmen and farmers trying out Cloverland are successful. 


You’,Can Be Successful in Cloverland 


| We have tracts of cut-over lands of all sizes for practical stockmen who 
want to make a permanent success. 


races wo omens our wir wos wo ses” | CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 


_ YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland’”’ 
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Cloverland Boy Lands a $20,000 a Year 


of Houghton, Michigan 


HE United States government es- 

tablished the federal reserve bank 

system with some doubts as to 
how it would’ work. All bankers 
agreed that so much depended upon 
personnel, particularly the personnel 
of the men at the top. 

They were right. It did. When it 
was agreed that none but high-grade, 
experienced bankers could be select- 
ed for governors, it likewise was 
agreed that the compensation ought 
to be substantial enough to attract 
men of the type desired. 

When they announced the appoint- 
ment of Roy A. Young, as governor of 
the Ninth District Federal Reserve 
Bank, naturally there was some won- 
der as to the man selected for this 
$20,000 job. Jobs paying $20,000 a 
year are not found in the government 
employ every day. They are not found 
on raspberry bushes outside of the 
government, either, 

And rarely are they grabbed off by 
37-year-old boys. Roy Young is the 
youngest man holding so important a 
position anywhere in the United 
States, I venture to state. 

Don’t four-flush. 

Don’t pretend to be financially able 
to do a lot of things you know how 
to do but cannot afford to do. 

Be honest with yourself as with 
your business associates and your 
neighbors. 

Figure out each day how to be of 
service to somebody else, for in that 
way you are of greatest service to 
yourself. 

If I were to ask Roy Young for 
some advice to young men who are 
just starting out on business careers 
he would look at me in astonishment 
and tell me it would be preposterous 
for him to give advice, that advice is 
not in his line, that the last thing he 
ever would do would be to lecture or 
sermonize. 

Yet I know Roy Young well enough, 
personally, to know that if we were 
having a heart-to-heart talk he would 
say just those things to me. You see 
I do know him pretty well. I have 
known him for a good many years, in- 
timately, too. And so do thousands 
of other people here in Houghton and 
throughout the Copper Country. We 
all rejoice exceedingly in his success, 
in the good judgment of the govern- 
ment in selecting Mr. Young, one of 
our old home boys, for this important 


The “Big Four”—Grazing, Touring, Roads and Waterways 


By ROBERT G. 


position, 
HE Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau of Michigan has 


adopted four great lines of devel- 
opment—grazing, touring, good roads 
and waterways—as leaders in its ac- 
tivities. These ponderous undertak- 
ings Secretary-Manager John A. Doelle 
has aptly termed the “Big Four.” Clus- 
tered about these four cardinal sub- 
jects for development are all the auxil- 
iary lines of enterprise, so that focus- 
ing special attention upon the “Big 
Four” for direct and immediate devel- 
opment, the benefits automatically 
spread to diversified industries, giving 
new life and vitality to every commun- 
ity in Upper Michigan. The lesser de- 
tails of development are not neglected, 


CLOVERLAND 


By HOMER GUCK, 


Roy A. Young, Governor of the Ninth District Federal Reserve Bank 


but the force of the Bureau is concen- 
trated upon the “Big Four,’ and in 
turn the various localities come in for 
their share of the good results. 

Secretary-Manager Doelle sets out 
very clearly in a recent resume of his 
work in the Bureau just what the Bu- 
reau is doing, what it has accomplish- 
ed, and outlines some of the splendid 
results that will accrue from the work 
already done.. The report says: 

If it’s worth having, it’s 
boosting, and: 

Whenever or wherever you see a 
herd of cattle or a band of sheep, 
peacefully wallowing in a green-coat- 


worth 


MURPHY, JR: 


ed, clover-laden tract of Upper Michi- 
gan’s cut-over land, you can safely as- 
sume: “The Upper Peninsula Devel- 
opment Bureau had a hand in that,” or 

Whenever, in Upper Michigan, you 
see a motor car, loaded with passen- 
gers and baggage and flaunting the 
pennant of another state, you can safe- 
ly soliloquize: “The Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau is doing this for 
Cloverland”; or 

Whenever or wherever, throughout 
Cloverland, you see a gang of men 
hard at work repairing or constructing 
a stretch of road, and your car has to 
bump along over the freshly-strewn 


Federal Bank Job 


September, ti 


try boys make good. * 

To jump from a job as messengt 
in a Marquette bank at forty do 
a month to a job as governor of 
Federal Reserve bank at Minneapoli; 
in fifteen years, is going some, 4 
the details may be worth repea 

Roy Young started as messenger 
the First National Bank at M 
quette; went with the Marquette 
tional when it was organized in 
and eventually became assis 
cashier of that institution. Six years 
later he came to the Copper Co 
as assistant cashier of the Lake 
den National. In 1918 he became 
president and manager of the Citize 
National at Houghton. In Octo) 
two years ago he went.to the Fed 
Reserve Bank as assistant to the 
ernor. After one year they made hi 
deputy governor. 

When Theodore Wold resigned 
made him governor without hesité 
He had progressed with the prog 
of the bank. A peculiar thing a) 
his career is the fact that he 
held every kind of an office aro 
bank, but he has never held the ti 
of cashier. 3 

It is a common thing for banken 
tell people to be honest. Roy Youngs 
life has been one steady evidence of 
being honest with himself as a sloga: P 
for success. He never spent money| 
before he earned it. He never spent) 
more than he earned. He never in| 
dulged weaknesses that he could not 
afford to indulge, i ie 

And Roy Young made it a practice 
all his life to be of service to some} 
bedy else, never with a selfish motive 
in view, never with a thought to 
sonal advantage, never expecting é| 
return on that sort of an investment 
The result was that when the Minne | 
apolis Reserve Bank sought a yol i 
man for the important position as| © 
assistant to Governor Wold, Roy 
Young was one of the many consid) 
ered, the one selected. He made 
geod. That is the answer to all ques) 
tions which may naturally arise. An¢ 
the folks back in the old home tow 
are proud and happy and rejoice bg 
him. 

And all Cloverland may feel 
ored to have a son at the head of nor 
a great financial institution—a banl) 
that links the commercial and busi) 
ness interests of Cloverland intas 4 
chain of prosperity. 


rock in first speed, don’t grumble 
cuss, but think: “It’s a part of 
‘good roads’ campaign which the 
per Peninsula Development Bure 
has helped to put over, and is” st 
driving away at”; and, finally, 
Whenever or wherever two or th 
wise heads are gathered in a dis@ 
sion of the great project to link 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic Oc 
via the Welland Canal and the St. Li 
rence River, you aren’t far wrong 
you jump into the confab and declare} 
“The Upper Peninsula Developmen 
Bureau is behind this, and is pu 
it with every ounce of its off 
energy.” 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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ughing Bill Hyde 
(Continued from Page 9) 


f resource.” The doctor's eyes 
and Bill smiled. A bond of 
understanding had already 
p between the two men. “Now 
i, I’m interested in your case. I’ve 

tion to try to cure you.” 
“Nothing doin’ on the fees. 
card.” 
I won’t charge you anything! 
ely interested in obscure ail- 
and, if I’m not mistaken, you 
from more than one—well, dis- 
se. I think you need curing about 
badly as any man I ever saw.” 
Now Laughing Bill was not skilled 
ibtleties, and his relief at extricat- 
limself from a trying predicament 
shed any resentment he might 
felt at the doctor’s double mean- 
Since the latter was a good-na- 
harmless individual he decided 
nor him, and so, after they had 
for an hour or more, Mr. Hyde 
etly withdrew. But, oddly 
, during the days immediately 
ng, Laughing Bill grew to like 
ung fellow immensely. This in 
f was a novel experience, for the 
vict had been a “loner” all his 
and had never really liked any 
Dr. Evan Thomas, however, seem- 
fill some long-felt want in Hyde’s 
y make-up. He fitted in smooth- 
and despite the latter’s life-long 
of suspicion, despite his many 
h edges, he could not manage to 
the young man at a distance. 
mas was of a type strange to 
anderer; he was educated, he 
nfamiliar airs and accomplish- 
but he was human and natural 
He was totally ignorant of 
that Mr. Hyde deemed funda- 
, and yet he was mysteriously 
or, while his indifferent good na- 
his mild amusement at the antics 
world about him covered a sin: 
d earnest nature. He knew hit 
ess, moreover, and he revolution- 
ill’s habits of hygiene in spite 
latter’s protests. 
the disease which ravaged Mr. 
constitution had its toes dug 
when the steamer touched at 
haels he suffered a severe hem- 
ize. For the first time in his life 
hing Bill stood face to face with 
ness. He had fevered memories 
g over side on a stretcher; he 
mly aware of an appalling weak- 
Which grew hourly, then an 
sable indifference enveloped him, 
ra long time he lived in a land 
nrealities, of dreams. The day 
when he began to wonder dully 
nd why he found himself in a 
g cabin with Doctor Thomas, in 
and arctic overshoes, tending 
1 Bill pondered the phenomenon 

|. week before he put his query 
0 rds. 

ve had a hard fight for you, old 
‘the doctor explained. “I couldn’t 
you here to die.” 
ess I must ’a’ been pretty sick.” 
t! There’s no hospital here, 
k this cabin—borrowed it from 
sompany. We don’t burn much 
and expenses aren’t high.” 
been standin’ off the landlord?” 


I'm a 


@€ was a considerable silence, 
n Bill said, fervently: ‘“You’re a 
ar guy, like I told you! But you 
ur pill business to attend to. 
Tight now, so you better blow.” 
nas smiled dubiously. ‘‘You’re 
way from all right, and there’s 
lace to ‘blow’ to. The last boat 
two weeks ago.” 

boat for where?” 

nywhere. We’re here for the 
unless the mail-carrier will 
to Nome, or up the Yukon, 
trails open.” 

you'll do a good business 
e, when folks see what you 
me,” Bill ventured. 

ait till you look at the town 
d warehouses, some young 
hy watchmen, and a Siwash 
You’re the only possible pa- 
of St. Michaels.” 

Silent for an hour, staring 
e@ open cabin window at a 
n of falling snowflakes; 
kK his head and muttered: 


a; 
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The force that started Wisconsin definitely towards her 
present position as the most prosperous and progressive 
dairy section on the face of the earth, was forethought. 


Her prestige didn’t just happen. It isn’t the result of mere 
cut-and-try experiments, but of scientific principles discovered 
by patient research and practically applied to every phase of 


the dairy industry. Of system in production and breeding 
and in marketing both the products and surplus stock. 


This spirit of enterprise and adherence to plan and pur- 
pose, inherent in Wisconsin’s pioneer dairymen, still persists in 
their descendents and promises even greater things in the ex- 
pansion of the world’s fundamental industry, dairy farming. 


+“Before Babcock’s Discovery” 


is the title of a fascinating chapter of Wisconsin’s early dairy 
history, appearing in The Dairy Farmer (/ormerly Kimball’s 
Dairy Farmer) Issue of September Ist. 


The records of these early achievements carry an interest 
not alone historical, but personal and profitable to every in- 
dividual dairy farmer in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 


Other articles of absorbing interest and practical value in 
this special issue are: ‘‘Getting a Stand of Alfalfa’’—by 


one of America’s foremost alfalfa experts; 


‘‘Permanent 


Crossings for Farm Streams’’—presenting a simple plan 
for solving a long standing problem in farm economy. 


The purchase and use of a great dairy magazine is an 
evidence of forethought. 


Send five cents in a letter and secure a copy of the 
September Ist issue of The Dairy Farmer, containing 
these money-making articles and all the [news and 
doings of the dairy world. 


CIS ae 


Subscription Price: 


18 Months, $1.00; 3 Years, $2.00; 5 Years, $3.00 


The Dairy Farmer 


(Formerly Kimball’s Dairy Farmer) 


e 


WATERLOO, IOWA . 


“Well, I be danged!” 

“Anything you want?” Thomas in- 
quired, quickly. 

“I was just thinking about that gal.” 
Bill indicated the leather-framed pho- 
tograph which was prominently fea- 
tured above the other bunk. “You 
ain’t gettin’ ahead very fast, are you?” 

This time the young medical man 
smiled with his lips only—his eyes 
were grave and troubled. “I’ve writ- 
ten her all the circumstances, and 
she’ll understand. She’s that sort of a 
girl.’ He turned cheerfully back to 
his task. ‘I found that I had a few 
dollars left, so we won’t starve.” 

Mr. Hyde felt impelled to confess 
that in his war-bag there was a roll 
of some seven hundred dollars, title to 
which had vested in him on the north- 
ward trip, together with certain mis- 
cellaneous objects of virtu, but he re- 
sisted the impulse, fearing that an in- 
vestigation by his nurse might lead the 
latter to believe that he, Bill, was not 
a harness-maker at all, but a jewelry 
salesman. He determined to spring 
that roll at a later date, and to pre- 
sent the doctor with a very thin, very 


choice gold watch out of State-room 
27. Bill carried out this intention 
when he had sufficiently recovered to 
get about. 


Later, when his lungs had healed, 
Bill hired the mail-man to take him 
and his nurse to Nome. Since he was 
not yet altogether strong, he rode the 
sled most of the way, while the doctor 
walked. It was a slow and tiresome 
trip, along the dreary shores of Beh- 
ring Sea, over timpberless tundras, 
across inlets where the new ice bent 
beneath their weight and where the 
mail-carrier cautiously tested the foot- 
ing with the head of his ax. Some- 
times they slept in their tent, or again 
in roadhouses and in Indian villages. 

Every hour Laughing Bill grew 
stronger, and with his strength of 
body grew his strength of affection 
for the youthful doctor. Bill experi- 
enced a dog-like satisfaction in merely 
being near him; he suffered pangs 
when Thomas made new friends; he 
monopolized him jealously. The knowl- 
edge that he had a pal was new and 
thrilling; it gave Bill constant food for 
thought and _ speculation. Thomas 


was always gentle and considerate, 
but his little services, his unobtrusive 
sacrifices never went unnoticed, and 
they awoke in the bandit an ever-in- 
creasing wonderment. Also, they 
awoke a fierce desire to square the ob- 
ligation. 

The two men laid over at one of the 
old Russian towns, and Thomas, as 
was his restless custom, made investi- 
gation of the native village. Of course 
Bill went with him. They had learned 
by this time to enter Indian houses 
without knocking, so, therefore, when 
they finally came to a cabin larger and 
cleaner than the rest they opened the 
door and stepped inside, quite like ex- 
perienced travelers. 

A squaw was bent over a tub of wash- 
ing, another stood peside the tiny 
frosted window staring out. Neither 
woman answered the greeting of the 
white men. 

“Must be the chief’s house,” Thomas 


observed. 

“Must be! I s’pose the old bird is 
out adding up his reindeer. ‘Sapolio 
Sue’ is prob’ly his head wife.” Laugh- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Pipeless Furnace 
with Abundant Air Space 


|B se to the greater air spaces between and inside its 
casings, the Gilt Edge Pipeless furnace heats so much 
better and at so much lower cost than other furnaces of its 
type as to make it the ideal heater for most farm homes. 


Considered in connection with the Gilt Edge reputation, 
the exceedingly durable construction and many special 
features such as the Two-piece Firepot and Anti-Clinker 
Grates, the Gilt Edge Pipeless is bound to be accepted as 
the leader in its class — the furnace that far-seeing folks 
will insist on having installed. 


@irmGp, Pipeless Furnace 


No matter whether you are living in a home that has been built ior years 
or are looking into heating equipment for one you are just building, 
the Gilt Edge Pipeless Furnace will squarely meet your needs. It will 
keep your rooms comfortably heated and welt ventilated all winter long 
on less fuel than the stoves you would be obliged to have to heat the 
same rooms — saving you work and freeing your rooms from the mess- 
iness, coal dust, gases and stuffiness that stove-heated homes can’t escape. 


The Gilt Edge Pipeless has no warm air pipes to take up space in your 
walls or basement and spoil foodstuffs in your cellar, There’s just one 
piece of carpenter work necessary to install it — cutting a hole for the 
central register in the floor above the furnace. It can be placed in the 
smallest of cellars or (by digging out a small pit) in homes with no 


cellar at all. It is efficient, economical of fuel — easy to run — and will | 


do all any Pipeless Furnace will do and more, 


Let us show you at how reasonable a cost your 

home can be heated with a Gilt Edge Pipeless 

Furnace. Write today for descriptive booklet 
[ and name of nearest Gilt Edge dealer. - 


R> J. Schwab & Sons Co. 


In Business Continually Since 1876 
277 CLINTON STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER-LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 
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tion of those who live at a distance 
from the school. It consists of two 
stories and a basement. In the base- 
ment are store rooms, laundry equip- 
ment for students’ work, cooling room 
for meat and provisions for incubator 
work. ; 

On the main floor is a large dining 
room joined on either side by girls’ 
and boys’ reception rooms. There is 
also a well-arranged kitchen and pan- 
try equipped with all modern home 
conveniences. 

The upper floor is the students’ 
rooming apartments, where arrange- 
ments: can be made to house sixty 
students, Each room contains a dress- 
er, two ‘chairs, a table and a bed 
equipped with mattress and pillows; 
reception rooms are provided with 
chairs, reading tables, and all rooms 
are electric lighted and steam heated. 
The bath accommodations are ample. 

This is under the direct supervision 
of the Matron, who not only consults 
with the housekeeper regarding menu 
and table supplies, but has charge of 
all matters pertaining to the . well- 
being of the home. In order that 
there may be harmony among those 
who live in the home and the rights 
of all conserved to the end that the 
life there may be as pleasant as pos- 


| sible and the best work accomplished, 


it is mecessary to establish certain 
regulations. The matron, assisted by 
the housekeeper and by the teachers 
who live in the dormitory, will see 
that these regulations are carried out. 
This makes the Students’ Home a per- 
fectly safe place to which parents 
may send their boys and girls. Some 
of these regulations are the follow- 
ing: 

Orderly conduct about the school 
and dormitory must be maintained at 
all times. 

Students must rise promptly in the 
morning, be on time for meals, unless 
unavoidably detained elsewhere; must 
retire not later than 10:15 o’clock; 
must not use tobacco about the prem- 
ises—cigarette smokers will not know- 
ingly be enrolled as students—and are 
expected to attend the church of their 
choice regularly. ; 

Students may not be away from the 
dormitory evenings without premis- 
sion, and those in charge shall satisfy 
themselves as to where those to whom 
such permission is given are spending 
the evening. As a rule not more than 
one such permission shall be granted 
to a student in a week. Certain hours 
shall be devoted each evening to 
study. 

Ninety-five acres of land, the prop- 
erty of the school, is adjacent to the 
school campus. This land is used for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the 
students the solution of practical farm 
problems, as well as for growing pure 
and well established seed grains to 
be distributed among the farmers of 
the county. A general system of farm- 
ing is being carried out with especial 
attention given to dairying. 

A full equipment of improved farm 
machinery furnishes an excellent op- 
portunity to study farm machines and 
become familiar with their actual use 
in the field. 

About four acres immediately adja- 
cent to the school-are devoted to fruit 
growing and vegetable gardening. The 
orchard contains such varieties of ap- 
ples, plums, cherries as may be most 
successfully grown in this section. 
Sufficient small fruit is grown to en- 
able the students to learn the essen- 
tials in this branch of horticulture. 

The plot used for vegetable garden- 
ing is divided into a number of small 
gardens, each under the direct man- 
agement of a student. The types of 
vegetables here grown are such as are 
best adapted to this section of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. A _ neighboring 
commercial greenhouse furnishes the 
students with excellent practical train- 
ing in under-glass culture. 

The livestock consists of a trio of 
well bred work mares, and one young 
mare not yet broken, a high-class herd 
of registered Holstein and Jersey cat- 
tle, a herd of pure-bred Duroc Jersey 


The Menominee County Agricultural School — 
(Continued from Page 14) a 


y. 


hogs, flocks of White Rock, — 
Rock, Royal Rhode Island R 
Blue Andelusian poultry, and 
flock of Muscony ducks and 
ants. A small flock of pure-bred 
will be purchased this Fall, 

Boys and girls who have finis 
the eighth grade of the public sc 
especially those from the rural s 
should attend this school. While a 
tendance of a boy at this school do 
not imply that he must necessarily b 
come a farmer, the education rec 
here Jays the foundation for su 
ful farm practice. At the same 1 
a student who finishes the work 
fered by this school may go on to 
high school of the county, receij 
full time credit for the work here, aj 
graduating from high school in 
same time required if all the wor 
done there. F 

In every community there 


pets 


public school offers. 
they realize that they cannot do 
they might with more education. 1 
school is especially adapted to 
and they are invited to come and t 
up such work as their training 
permit. 

There are many young people w 
have had high school training, y 
who wish a course in agricult 
domestic economy, which this s 
offers. Perhaps they have but 
months, perhaps a year or more | 
spare for such work. They are we 
come here. They will be allow 
take, any work and as much wor 
they are capable of carrying. , 

Applicants for the regular cour 
must have the following qua 
tions: a 
1. They should be at least 14 
of age; children under 14 may 
mitted if thought advisable by t } 
perintendent and parents. : | 

2. They must be of good mor 
character and in good health. — | 


(Continued on Page 35) — 
REPUTATION SEEDS > i 
For Northern gardens and farms. A! 
flowers and plants for all occasions,’ 
DULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, 
Duluth Min r 


FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANE 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO.,Florence, Wit 


1 SAW MILL COMPLETE, WI 
3 HEAD BLOCK 


carriage with rope feed, capacity | 

000 feet. 

1 single Block Shingle Machine (C 
loner) complete with knot saws 

1 Lath Machine. : 

1 Edger. 

1 24” Planer, 

1 Moulding Machine, 12”. > 

1 Trimmer with complete set of knij 

1 Resaw, 30”. -. 

1 Self Feed Rip Saw, 16”. “ha 

For further information write, 


The Falls Manufacturing Compa 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin. 


Iron Mountain ~ 
Iron Mountain, Michigan — 


Officers: = 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. 2u 
lip, Second Vice-President; 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortens 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Fran 
Assistant Cashier. — 

Directors: mt 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. B 
ing, G. O. Fugere. ° ee 
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the executive department of a business, no matter 
what the size of your operations may be. To you 
falls the task of analyzing the future of your business. 


A: AN OWNER and breeder of livestock you are 


z 
That the livestock industry is seeking new fields is : 
apparent. 


Greater Cloverland offers the last natural grazing 
frontier in the United States. Twenty thousand 
sheep have come into Northeastern Minnesota 
from the West this year, 


Have you seen what Minnesota has to offer you and 
your stock? If not, now is the time to investigate. Do 
not wait until Spring. You can make just as good ar- 
rangements this fall for trial range as you can next 
spring and every one has more time to look things over 
thoroughly. 


Be prepared to ship in the spring of 1920 to this new 
sheep and cattle grazing country that has made good 
its promise to those that shipped this year. 


Northern Minnesota has the land. You have the 
livestock. Does not your business demand that you 
visit Greater Cloverland. If so, plan to do it this fall. 


Wire or Write 


Commercial Club of Duluth 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Bureau of Michigan, organized in 

1911 as an association devoted to 
the growth, progress and development 
of Upper Michigan’s varied industries, 
is at last “coming into its own,” if the 
expressions of those who have directly 
felt or realized its benefits, and the 
prospects for its future, are significant. 
Developments, in a progressive way, 
during the past three years particu- 
larly, many or possibly most of which 
are directly traceable to the Bureau’s 
activities, have brought us to this con- 
viction. It has been a long, hard grind, 
for a development bureau is yet a new 
thing, but the results (and the fruit of 
all effort is results) are beginning to 
show in a manner which is surely grat- 
ifying. 

If I were to review the work of the 
Bureau from the strictly historical 
yiewpoint, which I know I am expect- 
ed to, I would, of course, begin with 
the date of the organization’s incep- 
tion, and end with my presence here 
today. I will do that, later on, but in 
chronicling the events of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, as 
closely and correctly as I can trace it 
from the records and other available 
sources, it is only natural that I desire 
to dwell, for a moment, upon those in- 
dividuals who have been instrumental 
in its work and maintenance. And it is 
only natural that you, who must pa- 
tiently wade with me through the 
facts surrounding the Bureau’s birth 
and present-day status, should want to 
know, first, who started the whole af- 
fair. ; 

To Roger M. Andrews, editor and 
publisher of the Cloverland Magazine, 
and one of Upper. Michigan’s most 
prominent newspapermen, and Leo C. 
Harmon, prominent lumberman of 
Manistique, and the Development Bu- 
reau’s president today, are due much 
of the credit for the Bureau’s present 
prominent place among similar organi. 
zations throughout the country. 

Mr. Andrews, from his desk in the 


4 bes Upper Peninsula Development 


By JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager 


Leo C. Harmon. president U. P. Development Bureau, on a Cloverland range 


office of the Menominee Herald-Leader 
at Menominee, of which paper he is 
also the editor, has pounded faithfully 
away at the advantages of Upper 
Michigan for the agriculturist, the 
grazer, the manufacturer and the tour- 
inte wi-6: bh a 8 
staid with it zeal- 
ously, and 
through the col- 
umns of his pub- 
lications has driv- 
en home the mes- 
sage of ‘Clover- 
land for results.” 
Much of the na- 
tion-wide public- 
ity which Clover- 
land has gained 
for its many-sided 
adapability for 
production is 
credited to the 
pen of Roger M. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Harmon, one 
of the fathers of 
the sheep and cat- 
tle grazing move- 
ment which today 


John A. Doelle, secretary-manager 
Vie Seo ee 


promises to be Upper Michigan’s pre- 
mier industry, has given liberally of 
his time, energy and money in the in- 
terests of Cloverland. Through his 
wide business and social acquaintance, 
he has done more, probably, than any 
one man, during 
the past three 
years of his presi- 
dency, to promote 
the varied indus- 
tries of the Upper 
Peninsula, and 
has taken an ac- 
tive part in almost 
everything worth 
while that savor- 
ed of progress and 
development for 
Upper Michigan. 


The two, then— 
Messrs. Andrews 
and Harmon — 
working in per- 
fect harmony to- 
ward a common 
ideal, constitute, 
probably, t h e 
most potent 

- “hoosting” team 
. that ever set the 
pace for Clover- 


| This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 


Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, 


MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 


output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


land. There are others—Col 
W. Mott, Thornton A. G1 
W. Rowell, Jr., and othe 
some time or other duri 
eight years, have worked h 
faithfully for the organization 
ests. - 
The Upper Peninsula 
Bureau was organized a 
held in Menominee, Febru 
and Mayor Frank P. Suliva: 
ed temporary chairman, 
A. Douglas, of Ironwood, 
secretary. There were in 
prominent business men — 
section of the state, and | 
Wisconsin and Illinots. 
The Bureau’s purposes” 
which still maintain, were 0 
the articles of incorporati 
upon the organization’s incep 
follows: per 
“The purposes for which 
velopment Bureau) is fo 
encourage, and advance, ag 
manufacturing and industrial i 
of the Upper Peninsula of Mic’ 
It is the intention to work im 
for the development and benefit o 
the counties and members of thi 
sociation, to thoroughly advertise 
promote the advantages of 
Peninsula, and to always 
management of the Bureau 
political domination.” “i 
Menominee was named as t 
quarters of the Bureau, and 
of existence of the corporat 
at thirty years from the date of 
zation. The board of direc 
cording to the articles, we 
ed of seventy-five membe 
each county, who were to 
for such term as the laws 0 
reau should provide, and un 
successors were elected an 
The officers were to consi 
dent, vice-president, secon 
dent, secretary and treasure 
ecutive committee of fifteen 
one from each county, was Né 
was further decided, and apr 
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he by-laws, that any corporation or 
| association of any kind may become a 

nember of the Bureau upon the pay- 
t of a membership fee of $1.00. 
lon. A. T. Roberts, of Marquette, was 
he first signer of the by-laws. 


esident, Thornton A. Green, Onto- 
on County. 
Vice-President, 
Jickinson County. 
Second Vice-President, A. T. Rob- 
rts, Marquette County. 

ecretary, H. W. Reade, Delta Coun- 


Patrick Flanagan, 


ominee County. 

nder Mr. Green’s energetic guid- 
ance the organization formally enter- 
upon its campaign for a “bigger, 
er and richer Upper Michigan,” 
the first year’s work was vigorous 
nd effective, though carried out under 
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a considerable handicap, financially. 


These early days of the Bureau’s ex- 
istence were fraught with difficulties, 
and stumbling blocks sprung up on 
every hand. 
drawback—lack of money. There was 
criticism, and lots of it. One of the 
principal difficulties was in convinc- 
ing the people of Upper Michigan that 
the movement was not for the benefit 
of any one man, or any one business 
firm, or even any one city, but for the 
whole of Upper Michigan, and all of its 
varied activities—industrial, commer- 
cial and _ recrea- 
tional. Mr. Green’s 
annual address at 
the expiration of 
the first year out- 
lined these phases 
of the work, and 


predicted better 
days. 

He Ssaidzae- OT 
course, the first 


question is ‘what 
have we done?’ It 
is not easy to an- 
swer that ques- 
tion fully. In the 
first place, it took 
quite a while to 
Organize the 
movement and 
raise the money, 
and it was not un- 
til June that we 
obtained a mana- 
ger. The work 
was new to him, 
and to all of us, 
and he had the 
work of getting 
out our first advertising medium, a 
book named ‘Seven Million Fertile 
Acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan.’ ” 

President Green in the same address 
predicted a bright future for the Bu- 
reau, and emphasized the agricultural 
phase as deserving of stress in the Bu- 
reau’s advertising and publicity cam- 
paign. His closing words, “stand 
shoulder to shoulder a few years more 
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here in good old Cloverland in the U.S. A. 


~ Northern Hardware and Supply Company 


See eee ttt itt ttt tt 


There was the usual . 


Roger M. Andrews, publisher of 
Cloverland Magazine 
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VERYTHING you need in , 
the hardware line can be | 


secured from our Menominee warehouse— 
—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and 
see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 


want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 
it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right 
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in this movement, and the future of 
this country is assured,’ ’are particu- 
larly significant at this time, as they 
predicted, to a nicety, the very situa- 
tion we are now just beginning to real- 
ize—results. 

Meetings of the directors and of the 
executive committee were held regu- 
larly during 1911, on the following 
dates: February 21, Menominee; 
April 27, Marquette; May 27, Iron 
Mountain, and June 23, Negaunee. 

The Bureau’s first annual meeting 
was held in the city hall at Marquette, 
February 6, 1912. 
About 150 mem- 
bers were pres- 
ent. A new board 
of directors was 
chosen, the work 
of the past year 
reviewed and a 
program discuss- 
ed for the year 
1912. 

Charles W. Mott, 
of Milwaukee, 
manager of the 
Bureau for four 
successive years, 
first entered into 
the activities of 
the organization 
at a meeting of 


Thornton A. Green, the first president 


support, interest and co-operation of the 
land owners, to promote the agricul- 
tural interests of Upper Michigan, first 
occurred at a meeting of the executive 
committee held at Marquette, Decem- 


th ae eee ber 5, when landmen from various sec- 
Bea erro e NOH tions of the peninsula were permitted 
Escanaba, April 


to give their views. Final action in 
the matter was deferred, but later tak- 
en up and approved. Now the land 
companies are among the Bureau’s 
most energetic supporters, and are 
working hand in hand with us to de- 
velop and cultivate Upper Michigan’s 
8,000,000 or more acres of clover-laden, 
grass-coated cut-over lands, formerly 
known as ‘‘waste areas.” 

Manager C. W. Mott, in a forceful 
address at the annual meeting in Mar- 


18, 1912. Mr. Mott 
addressed the ses- 
sion, and, at a 
special committee 
meeting, was con- 
sidered as an ap- 
plicant for the position of manager. 
He was appointed May 1; 1912. 

Meetings were held during 1912 as 
follows: February 6, annual meeting 
at Marquette; March 18, Houghton; 
April 18, Escanaba; May 11, Menomi- 
nee; June 6, the Soo; July 6, the Em- 
blagaard Farm, Marquette; Sept. 2, 
Munising; November 18, Menominee, 
and December 5, Marquette. 

The possibilities of encouraging the 


gent appeal for more active support on 
the part of the cities, townships and 
counties of Upper Michigan in the 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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WIRE FENCING 


CLOVERLAND’S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 


purchasing power to help you secure 
the most reasonable price and the 
quickest delivery on your require- 
ments for— 
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: Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 
[+  “‘Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 
Roofings, 
Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 
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quette, February 4, 1913, voiced an ur- — 
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Minnesota—The Natural Vacation Ground of North America: 


RAVELING for enjoyment and 

recreation is one of the favorite 

methods of relaxation and relief 
from cares of business the world over 
in all civilized countries. In early 
times this privilege was enjoyed only 
by the favored few who could afford 
such luxuries, but with the great in- 
crease in general prosperity among all 
the people, particularly of North 
America, pleasure travel has come to 
be almost universal and has develop- 
ed into a tremendous movement which 
constitutes a great factor in the com- 
merce of the country. 

The exploitation of the beauties of 
nature and the physical attractions of 
yarious localities as a means of attract- 
ing this profitable tourist trade and 
pleasure travel is universal the world 
over. Nearly every country offers some 
interesting features as a lure to the 
seeker after new, strange and novel 
things as well as the beautiful and 
grand in nature. These features vary 
from prehistoric ruins and relics to 
the sublime and imposing scenes of 
grandeur found in nature’s work. The 
human animal is ever seeking a 
change. Wherever he may dwell, some 
other place is always enticing him and 
calling him to move about from place 
to place. To the dweller in the city, 
it is the sum of all joy to spend vaca- 
tion days in the rural districts, while 
the country resident obtains exhilara- 
tion and pleasurable excitement under 
the glare of white lights and in the 
garish glamour of the city. It is this 
instinctive desire for change and new 
experiences which affords Minnesota 
her great opportunity to reap a rich 
harvest, until now, largely neglected. 

It is Minnesota’s good fortune to be 
advantageously located geographically 
to profit by her natural physical advan- 
tages and to capitalize her attractive 
features to the pleasure seeker and 
vacationist. 

Throughout the entire Mississippi 
valley there is no place to compare 
with Minnesota in such attractive- 
ness and we have lying immediately 
adjacent, within a day’s ride, the 
states of Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Misssuri, with an area of 
560,000 square miles and a population 
of over twenty million prosperous peo- 
ple. Outside of this inner circle are 
great portions of Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, with another twen- 
ty million of people, besides all the 
balance of North America which may 
be drawn on to some extent for tour- 
ist travel. The field then is unlimited 
and need only to be taken advantage 
of by the employment at ordinary ra- 
tional methods of advertising and pub- 
licity. 

In all the states above mentioned, 
there is nothing to compare in the 
slightest degree with Minnesota’s 
great lake and forest region which is 
of sufficiently vast extent to accommo- 
date all who may come seeking recre- 
ation and relief from heat, dust, and 
discomfort and respite from the cares 
of work and business during the sul- 
try summer months. 

Minnesota, lying about the source of 
the “Father of Waters,” clothed with 
luxuriant verdure during the entire 
season and over her entire area, for- 
ested over half of her surface, travers- 
ed by myriad streams and mighty riv- 
ers, and most interesting and unique 
of all, covered over with innumerable 
beautiful, cool, entrancing lakes, is 
bound to be the mecca of forty million 
people less fortunately situated in our 
immediate vicinity. 

Legitimate incentives to vacation 
travel which may be exploited in Min- 
nesota in advertising include canoeing, 
boating, hunting, fishing, camping, mo- 
toring, bathing, golf and tennis and so 
forth. These may be indulged in more 
generally throughout the state than 
anywhere else in the country, thus af- 
fording opportunities for their enjoy- 
ment by a very large number of peo- 
ple without crowding or congestion of 
any one place. 

While the fishing offered is one of 
the chief attractions, it should not be 
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By CARLOS AVERY, 


of St. 


Paul, Minnesota 


‘A Sunset on One of Minnesota’s 10,000 Lakes 
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exploited to excess, and other features 
which can be indulged without endan- 
gering the supply of wild life, should 
be given more prominence in adver- 
tising, such as canoeing, camping, mo- 
toring, and so on. 


Fishing should be indulged in in 
moderation not only by tourists but by 
residents as well so that there may be 
no waste or excessive taking of fish 
which are the property of all the 
people of the state in common 
in their sovereign capacity and 
constitute a heritage which should 
be transmitted unimpaired to our chil- 
dren and future generations. There 
is a tendency to recklessness and wan- 
ton extravagance in the taking of fish 
which should be checked and we 
should come to realize the danger of 
such waste. We should nurture this 
asset of our state as carefully as we 
look after our personal estates and the 
property of our own families and for 
the same reason. 


Hunting should not be advertised as 
an attraction to tourists in Minnesota 
except possibly in the case of migra- 
tory water-fowl and possibly deer. We 
do not have enough of the upland gal- 
linaceous game birds to supply our 
own needs to say nothing about using 
them for outside hunters. We have 
been obliged to close the season on 
hunting of grouse of all varieties in 
Minnesota for a period of years which 
should remind us that there are many 
species of wild animals and birds 
which are approaching the vanishing 
point and will ultimately disappear un- 
less great care is taken to prevent it, 
just as the buffalo, the wild pigeon, the 
wild turkey, the elk, the curlew, and 
other species once common in Minne- 
sota have entirely disappeared. 


The lake and mountain region of 
eastern North America and the Rocky 
Mountain Park region of the western 
part of the country, due to intensive 
and extensive advertising, are prob- 
ably the most famous and best known 
resorts of North America. Many of 
these most frequented and far-famed 
playgrounds have been so extensively 
exploited by the luxury loving public 
that they have lost their greatest 
charm, the original wilderness, and 
have become more or less artificial. 
The expensive and imposing summer 
homes and hotels of the region have 
sprung up and have transformed the 
wilderness and the wilderness type of 
vacationist and pleasure seeker to 
such an extent that the vacation activi- 
ties at these places are centered about 
ball rooms, formal dining rooms, ten- 
nis court, golf links and motor boats 
with their inevitable accompaniment 
of formal grounds and all other ad- 
juncts of luxurious civilization. While 
these expensive trappings are all well 
enough in their way, and should be 
provided for those who: want them, it 
is a source of satisfaction and relief 


that in Minnesota we still have oppor- 
tunity for the enjoyment of vacations 
in the wilderness as nature made it. 
This is not to say that provision 
should not be made for the more lux- 
urious tastes of those who look for 
these things and there should be more 
provision made for this element and 
class, as it is a highly profitable de- 
partment of the business. There 
should be more elaborate hotels, more 
golf links and tennis courts, and as 
these opportunities are afforded there 
will be no lack of people to take advan- 
tage of them. It has been observed 
that the best and more expensive re- 
sorts are more largely patronized. 
Furthermore, the development of this 
class of summer business relieves the 
drain upon the lakes and streams 
which is a factor to be considered. 
To the great majority of the middle 
class of people of this country, now 
nearly all prosperous and well-to-do 
and able to afford motor cars and va- 
cation trips, there is no place in the 
United States more fitted as a natural 
playground than Minnesota. 


The thousands of lakes nestle snug- 
ly in timbered tracts of virgin pine, 
spruce, deciduous forest and second 
growth timber, and their cool, clear 
waters abound with muskellonge, bass, 
pike and other game fish. Well stock- 
ed trout streams abound in various 
sections of the state. The forests of 
the north are plentifully supplied with 
big game, both deer and moose, and 
partridge are fairly numerous. A good 
many of the lakes furnish ideal nest- 
ing and feeding ground for wild water- 
fowl and are great inducements in di 
recting the line of flight of Canadian 
bred, migratory game birds. Naviga 
ble rivers penetrate through this re- 


~gion and the most delightful canoe 


trips on the continent are available 
following their winding courses 
through this land of enchantment. Cli- 
matic conditions during the vacation 
period are ideal. The air is pure and 
bracing, the days warm and bright, the 
nights cool and refreshing. 

While the tourist business is in its 
infancy in Minnesota, the day is not 
far distant when this will take its 
rank with the really big and important 
commercial enterprises of the state. 
Colorado reckons her tourist trade as 
amounting to over forty million dollars 
a year, and the third or fourth largest 
industry in the state, exceeding the 
value of its gold output. Colorado 
claims to stand first in the tourist in- 
dustry in the United States, having en- 
tertained in 1917, 
came to the state in 22,423 motor 
cars. Colorado has a system of check- 
ing its tourist visitors which might 
well be employed in Minnesota. Every 
tourist car entering the state is check- 
ed and its occupants counted so that 
by this method the volume of the traf- 


fic can be fairly accurately measured. 


‘year of 1919. 


117,186 tourists who 
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By stationing checkers at all of t 
important highways entering the st 
this could be done and while it wou 
be a greater task in Minnesota than 
Colorado, it would not be impossib 
It is difficult to obtain it in any oth 
way. 


One of the oldest states in the | tou 
ist business is the state of Maine 
There are but two states in the Uni 
that have more inland waterways th 
Maine, and practically the entire 
sort region is accessible to autom 
biles. Maine has 1,800 lakes and pon 
compared to Minnesota’s ten thousan 
and about 600 brooks and stream 
Two hundred fifty thousand non-res 
dents annually visit inland resorts 
Maine and spend thirty million dolla 
within the state every year. Non-r 
dents own ten million dollars’ wort 
of summer homes, camps and cottage) 
Maine and railways entering New Ex 
land have for many years exploited 
the work done by the New England 
states and the federal government | 
fish propagation and artificial plar 
ing of fish as an incentive to fish if 
tourists. Minnesota and Minnes ote 
railways might profit by this exam dle, 
as I will indicate later. 


Michigan has been a popular resor 
state for many years, but she only ha 
five thousand lakes with a total a 
of seven million acres and only a coll 

paratively small number of str 
where fish may be found. Mich 
enjoys a large tourist trade from mid- 
dle western cities such as Chicago, St. | 
Louis, Detroit and so forth, the upper 
portion receiving the bulk of tk 
trade, and the chief attraction bein 
the climate and scenery. 

Wisconsin has also long enjoyed 
great popularity as a resort state. $ 
offers many attractions similar 
those in Minnesota. It is estimated t 
three and one-half million pounds 
fish are caught annually with hook and 
line in the lakes of Wisconsin, and 
that the tourist trade of Wisconsin 
sults in leaving nearly $5,000,000 
that state. Being immediately adja 
cent to Chicago, Wisconsin received a 
great deal of trade from that city 
Special trains are run into the various 
lake regions of Wisconsin from Ch 
cago, two trains in particular carry 
least 150 persons each night, into 
Wisconsin woods. In 1916, there wi 
27,000 non-resident angling licen 
sold in the state of Wisconsin. 


California reaps the richest golde 
harvest of all the states from her toul 
ist trade, this probably being the chi 
factor in the commerce of the state 
It is estimated that this traffic brings 
to the state one million dollars a day 
Being chiefly a winter resort, her at- 
tractions do not come into competi io 
with Minnesota’s. 


There are several essentials which 
must be provided before Minnesota 
can realize in its fullness her rightf 
proportion of the tourist trade. First 
and foremost of all these essentials, as 
you undoubtedly know and realize, i 
good roads, and we have a long way 
go yet in Minnesota particularly in th 
southern part of the state before ¥ 
will have the right kind of highwaj 
which will stand up under all sorts | 
weather and traffic. Any of you wh 
have tried to travel in a motor car i 
southern and central Minnesota du 
ing the past few weeks will realize tk 
importance of road improvement. ¥ 
country highways, except for a fe 
really well constructed ones, are f 
the most part nearly impassable at # 
present time, and this condition w 
cost the state of Minnesota enormo! 
sums of money in loss of business th 


| 
| 
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I would say that the first essenti 
to bring about the right highway cc 
ditions is the adoption of the Babco 
amendment. By no other method € 
cept that outlined in this measure ¢ 
really permanent roads be establish 
in this state. Our resort distri 
must be easily and readily accessil 
at all times under all conditions 
weather to the motor car tourist 
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THE PICTURES || 
‘TELL THE STORY |: 


THIRTY DAYS IN CLOVERLAND 


JUST AS THEY 


OWING TO : 
CAME OFF THE DROUTH, EWES | " 
CARS, JULY 14, DID NOT HAVE A 
1919, AT SHIELDS, CHANCE TO FILL - Sa 
MINNESOTA— OUT BEFORE | 


13,000 IN ALL, 


SHIPPING. 
FROM MONTANA. NOTE LAMBS 
STOOD TRIP 
| : | SPLENDIDLY. 
| im a Mg Sealer. )|| ARRIVED IN GooD 
9 igh Fe Eee =) SHAPE. 
| | 
_ HERE THEY ARE, aa Pi WHAT THESE 
THIRTY DAYS ee oe ee ee SHEEP HAVE 
LATER, AUGUST DONE YOUR 
14, 1919. SHEEP CAN Do. 
SUPERFICIAL WE OWN 


COMPARISON IS 
_ ALL THAT IS 
NECESSARY TO 
_ NOTE SPLENDID 
_ RESULTS 


THOUSANDS OF 
ACRES AND WILL 
MAKE LIBERAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE USE AND 
PURCHASE OF 
THESE LANDS. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


io: 
CLOVERLAND eptember, 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 
es 


The Success of the U. P. Development Bureau 
(Continued from Page 21) . 


manager, and no successor was 0 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers; John D. Cuddihy,*Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 
is the leading city in Cloverland. 
The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


ES 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


a 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


i ine sa pected 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 

Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 

Anderson, Cashier. Directors; 1, Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 

E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letterg of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward §. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres.; 
F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
ier; BE. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. @. 


Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
J. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. Committee 
Bronson. 
Oe oe es On ee re ee ES oe —— 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers; Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


GD ITAMelste tinejoitsreo.e's 0 0.0/0 bed $200,000 
SUTDIUS esp ails ote ee dene s $200,000 
Undivided Earnings ...... $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; a: 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; BE. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 


Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase $. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 


Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


Officers 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 
Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8, 


R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 
0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 


work of the Bureau. “If a community 
is laggard and does not enthuse over 
the opportunities existing in their lo- 
cation,” said Col. Mott, “that commun- 
ity will go back and become of no 
value to themselves or others.” Col. 
Mott pointed out the advantages of Up- 
per Michigan for the agriculturist, the 
manufacturer and the tourist, and em- 
phasized the vast possibilities open to 
this section for growth and develop- 
ment. He urged that every town form 
advancement associations, and “get in 
line” with the efforts and aims of the 
Bureau. Emphasizing the agricultur- 
al phase, he illustrated. why Clover- 
land is, in truth, clover-land in every 
way, and pleaded that the people, the 
business firms and corporations, and 
the cities, get together in the great 
movement. Col. Mott also outlined, in 
this address, the work of the Bureau 
during his term of office to that date, 
showing that at that time agriculture 
was the primal issue, and was the 
phase of the development work upon 
which most stress was laid. 


Various resolutions, practically all 
tending toward the promotion of the 
agricultural interests of Upper Michi- 
gan, were passed at the annual meet- 
ing held in Marquette, February 4, 
1913. 

Pounding away at the Upper Penin- 
sula as a good place 
to live in, the Bu- 
reau, during 1918, 
spread _ broadcast 
facts and figures 
from results obtain- 
ed through Clover- 
land’s factories, 
mills, mines and 
firms. Thousands of 
circulars, letters, 
booklets and other 
printed material 
were sent out, and 
with the motto, 
“what’s worth hav- 
ing is worth adver- 
tising’’ the close of 
the year found many 
new settlers above 
the straits and hun- 
dreds of letters of 
inquiry in the mana- 
ger’s files. 


e 


ed until July 13, of that year, 
George W. Rowell, Jr., an energ 
newspaper man, of Menominee, 
appointed to the position. Mr. Row 
a firm believer in advertising as 
effective method of getting results 
wrote extensively, through newspape} 
articles and other correspondent 
about the varied activities and advan 
tages of Upper Michigan. Mr. Rowell 
knowledge of advertising and public 
proved an effective factor in the } 
reau’s activities. a 
After a long and efficient term aj 
president, Thornton A. Green was 
ceeded, in April, 1916, by Leo C. 
mon, lumberman, of Manistique. 
Harmon was chosen through his activ 
connection with various developmen 
projects throughout the northern 
insula, and during the past > 
years as the Bureau's executive hei 
he has left nothing undone to put UJ 
per Michigan on top. He is at pre 
spending several weeks in the s 
and cattle states of the far west, 
fering free summer pasture to th) 
drouth-stricken stockmen of that sei| 
tion. Re 
Ags the Bureau grew, so did the d 
mands upon it, and, from an orgamizi) 
tion which aspired primarily to mak| 
Cloverland the premier agricultur 
section of the 
try, it has bran 
out, - and (isis 
boosting this count 
as the nation’s moj 
fertile grazing” 
tion for cattle ar) 
sheep. The _ touris) 
too, has come in fi 
a great deal of 
‘sideration, and 
lets, newspaper 
magazine artic 
maps and other 7 
terial have been pr 
pared, outlinin 
.best routes th 
Upper Michigan 
scribing the se 
and giving int 
‘ing reference to 
country’s historic 
appeal. 
After almost. 


a | 


Money , to some 
“the root of all evil” 
but a positive neces- 
sity in work such as 


George W. Rowell, former secre- 
tary-manager, now advertising 
manager for the Lloyd Manufac- 
turing Co., of Menominee, Mich. 


years of suce 
and highly sati 
tory work with 
Bureau, Mr. R 
in December, - 


the Bureau had un- 
dertaken to do, was, as usual, the bone 
of contention during 1913, and new 
ways and means for financing the Bu- 


| reaw’s program during the successive 


year, or years, were devised. During 
the latter part of 1913 steps were tak- 
en to employ a field representative in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, to 
go about among the new settlers, and 
to visit Upper Michigan’s industries, 
gathering development material and , 
keeping the Bureau and the press in- 
formed of the progress which Clover- 
land was making through the medium 
of the Bureau’s advertising. During 
December, 1913, a campaign to oppose 
‘the tonnage tax, then a much-discuss- 


ed issue, was opened and carried out 


with effect. 

During 1914 and 1915 more attention 
was given to advertising than ever be- 
fore, and the support of the newspa- 
pers and magazines was solicited, with 
excellent results. Early in 1915 the 
publicity department was created in 
the Bureau, with the purpose of pre- 
paring, for the newspapers and maga- 
zines, articles and stories pertaining 
to Cloverland’s growth and develop- 
ment. T his was carried out with suc- 
cess and is still in existence. It is an 
effective medium through which to en- 
courage interest and support in the 
Bureau’s work and, at the same time, 
a means by which the public is kept 
informed, at all times, of the bigger 
things occurring every day through- 
out the Upper Peninsula, in which the 
Bureau is interested. 

Barly in 1916 ill-health prompted the 
resignation of Col. Mott, as secretary- 


resigned to enter the service, 
he was succeeded, early in ] 
by John A. Doelle, that time secre 
and manager of the war resources 
the Upper Peninsula and former]; 
perintendent of the Houghton syst# 
of schools. 3 


We cannot justly compare the wi 
of the Bureau year by year. The f 
few years of its existence were dé} 
ed primarily to puting it on af 
basis and convincing the people of 
per Michigan of the organizatio} 
worth to the community, and we 
not, for instance, reasonably compit 
the almost striking results of the B 
three or four years with the earll 
days. We, in the Bureau today, @) 
in a measure, reaping the harve 
the first few years of hard toil, an 
grind of establishing the Bureau Mt 
ly as an institution which has eV!) 
progressive interest in Upper Miel 
at heart. 

When we take, then, the past 
years, because of the almost rel 
able results obtained, and outline 
work of that period, briefly, we at 
belittling the work of those wh 
efficiently paved the way for 
ganization’s present place among - 
worthy institutions of the penimsl 
Let us review, then, what the Bur 
has done, or tried to do, during 
18 and thus far this year. = | 

Taking up, early in 1917, the Di 
to advertise, with truth and 
Cloverland, as the greatest graz 
country in the world, the Developm 
Bureau has never, for a moment, 
ened in its efforts to get results 
the results are already evident 


s c 


vhich this campaign has 


shed. f 
don by all they have heard, 
seen, some of them, of Cloy- 
st acreage of available graz- 
, about fifty new settlers, with 
cattle and bands of sheep, 
iourned to this great north 
in search of new pastures, 
from the continued drouth 
hout the sheep and cattle sec- 
e far west. Facing almost 
| ruin and the loss of their en- 
dings, some of them, they have 
oasis in Cloverland, and are 
ye 
st two and one-half years has 
over 30,000 head of sheep and 
ad of cattle on the so-called 
ands” of Northern Michigan— 
s which a few years ago were a 
d issue,’ and upon which, every 
ich yields of wild grasses and 
hrived—and died—because we 
realized the great possibilities. 
0,000 head of sheep and 2,000 
ittle are promised, in addition to 
above, for Cloverland, before the 
flies. This is practically a guar- 
nd is surely conservative, for 
t include the justifiable esti- 
f the stray sheep and cattle 
_is confidently expected the 
livestock owners will bring in, 
wake of the shipments now on 


A = eS 


300,000 acres of Upper Michi- 
waste : 


sture, this 
Wh at does 


ings new 
and new 


ales, and 
Michigan’s 
0 or more | 


lt, indeed, to estimate in 
lines or even pages the pub- 
matter and _ correspondence 
h has gone out from the Bureau’s 
25, at Marquette, on the subject of 
alone. It would be a huge task 
through the files the Bureau’s 
are in this great movement. 
the newspapers, magazines, 
companies, corporations, business 
clubs and institutions of all 
} and descriptions, which are in 
connected with the country’s 
ment, the Bureau has herald- 
Tuth about Upper Michigan’s 
es to the farmer, the grazer, 
facturer and the tourist. 
cerns the future for Upper 
’s tourist traffic the Develop- 
eau is pleased to look, and, 
settle back just a trifle, and 
r the hardest part is over. 
ng the highest expectations, 
and has this year proven a ver- 
yground for tourists from ev- 
on of the country. Hotels are 
ig and the service capacity 
ages is taxed to the utmost. 
ated that 1,200 tourists vis- 
er Michigan this year who had 
before seen this country. 
again, the Development Bu- 
pleased to accept at least a 
the credit. Through the fea- 
ews columns of the leading 
's of the country, as well as 
g magazines and other pub- 
evoted to the tourist traffic, 
has kept up a rapid-fire 
licity and correspondence. 
Ss and pamphlets, with 


> 
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Charles R. Hutcheson, former live stock 
and extension specialist for the Bureau, 
now Editor Cloverland Magazine. 


CLOVERLAND 


other material of value and interest to 
the prospective tourist, have been 
Spread broadcast, and here again the 
incoming correspondence tells the tale. 

Both the Blue Book and King’s 
Guide, this year’s editions, and the 
two most widely sold road guides in 
the country, carry attractvie advertise- 
ments of Cloverland’s routes and scen- 
ery. A recent Touring and Vacation 
Number of the Wisconsin News, pub- 
lished at Milwaukee, carried a quarter- 
page advertisement on Cloverland, 
with a half-page story, and illustra- 
tions, accompanying. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, in its Sun- 
day motor supplement of July 20, used 
a Cloverland touring story, with a road 
map. The Detroit Free Press is de- 
voting a department, every Sunday, to 
Upper Michigan’s roads, scenery, in- 
dustries, etc. William K. Gibbs, well 
known feature writer and manager of 
the Gibbs News Service, Chicago, IL, 
upon arrangement with the Bureau, 
recently completed an exhaustive tour 
of Upper Michigan, following which he 
will prepare a series of articles, with 
illustrations, for distribution to news- 
papers and magazines throughout the 
country. And in the meantime, the Bu- 
reau, through its own publicity depart- 
ment, is keeping Upper Michigan’s 
newspapers and magazines “fed up” on 
stories and articles affecting the vari 
ous phases of the development work. 

Realizing that the revenue to be de- 
rived from Upper 
Michigan’s heavy 
investment in 
good roads must, 
after all, come 
mainly from the 
tourist traffi, the 
Development Bu- 
reau, through its 
advertising and 
publicity methods, 
took a prominent 
part in the recent 
highway bonding 
issue, which found 
such overwhelm- 
ing favor in the 
April elections. 
Again the news- 
papers were ap- 
pealed to for sup- 
port—and gave it 
freelys Again the 
steady stream of 
letters — argu- 
ments for ‘good 
roads” — to the 
boards of super- 
visors, school 
teachers, woman’s 
clubs, business 
men’s clubs, busi- 
ness houses, and, 
in fact, every organization, individual 
or group of individuals who might rea- 
sonably expect to profit from the good 
roads investment, poured forth, and 
whether this fact is significant or not, 
Upper Michigan’s “aye” majority 
showed a six per cent increase over 
that of the vote below the straits. We 
have estimated, conservatively, that 
during the several weeks immediately 
preceding the April elections, the De- 
velopment Bureau sent out three-quar- 
ters of a ton of literature and letters 
“boosting” the issue. 


And now the deep waterways bill. 
Realizing the almost inestimable bene- 
fits which Upper Michigan, and the 
head-of-the-lakes region, generally, 
would derive from a through water- 
way route to the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Development Bureau is hard at 
work, pounding out the arguments 
and spreading the doctrine of “lakes to 
ocean” to every accessible and effec- 
tive point. The state legislature, in its 
last special session, approved a bill 
providing a commission of seven to 
promote the “deep waterways“ project 
in Michigan. Trace the origin of that 
bill, if you will. 

The “Big Four’—grazing, touring, 
roads, and waterways—has monopoliz- 
ed the attention, but there are other 
things. In fact, ask yourself, “What 
does Upper Michigan need most right 
now,” and, if your answer is at all rea- 
sonable and actually in keeping with 
the demands of the t!mes, you can de- 
pend on it that there is correspond- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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to Menominee 


COM County N O W! 


and See a Real CLOVERLAND 


See our corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, peas, alfalfa, fruit and 
stock. Look over our grazing lands. We have 100,000 acres 
on wagon roads and along railroads ready for stock. Free 
grazing; sufficient grass for hundreds of thousands of sheep and 
cattle now on the land. 


The 1,600 acre farm is sold 


This 520 acre farm almost entirely developed 
with 35 headof pure bredand grade 
Holstein; cows, fully equiped for $92,000.00 


Improved farms, all sizes and prices. Send us your 


name for free Cloverland books and lists of farms. 


growing season, the lightest snow fall, the largest number of 
farms, and is the most southern point and gateway to Cloverland 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Company 


‘Menominee, Michigan. Box 64 


Becomea | rained Nurse 


and receive pay while you are in'the training school 


St. Joseph's 


Menominee County has the shortest haul to market, the longest 


hospital 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the largest 
and best equipped 
hospitals in the 
Northwest, 


admitting to registration in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and including a complete course in training under the 
supervision of competent instructors and a corps of 
physicians. 


A splendid opportunity for young women of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to become trained nurses without the 
necessity and undesirable features of going a long distance 
from home. Open only to young women of good character, 
High School graduates or two years’ High School work. This 
Training School is non-sectarian, Applications invited from 
young women between the ages of 19 and 35. 


for circular, application blanks and full information, ad- 
dress, 


offers a three-year training school course for nurses, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
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CLOVERLAND 


The Domain of 
Cloverland 


in the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


and 


Northern Part of the Lower Peninsula 


is open to the homeseeker, the settler, the western 


grazer. 


Its wonderful agricultural resources, the rich 


pastures in the great areas of cut-over lands, the many 


streams of pure water, the hundreds of spring and 
brook-fed lakes, the fertile soil that is untouched by 
the plow, all beckon to the man with ambition, en- 


ergy, and determination to succeed. 


Equally inviting to tourists and pleasure seekers 


are the shaded macadam highways through stretches 


of virgin forest; the resorts that abound on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
and deep in the woods on crystal inland waters; the 


camping out places that hold the enchantment of the 


wilds without leaving civilization; the fishing streams 
that abound in trout, and the lakes with their wealth 
of black-bass and pike; the great iron and copper min- 


ing regions. 


Include Cloverland in your plans for seeking new 


fields for industry and a home. 


Include Cloverland in your itinerary of travel this 


summer, 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines, 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of University of 
Michigan. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Regents, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


IAT 
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COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of [mmigration. 


Historical Sketch of the Beautif 
Pictured Rocks 


By THOMAS B. WYMAN, 


a CLAIM a true conception of the 
historic significance of the geo- 

logical formation known as the 
Pictured Rocks is not the purpose of 
this sketch. Nor is it my purpose to 
bring out facts and fancies and pre- 
sent them to you as authentic. The 
Rocks, though widely known, are little 
known and my desire and only hope is 
that this brief review may heighten 
Michigan interest in a Michigan pos- 
session, the better to place its claims 
to prominence before the world at 
large. 

We of the human race, guided by 
the sense of sight and impressed by 
the important part which we play in 
the world’s history, have come to adopt 
the monument of stone as a fitting 
permanent reminder of our existence 
upon this earth. Vegetable life can be 
traced to remote ages by means of the 
petrified forms common to certain geo- 
logical formations and locations. Very 
often do we find perfect reproductions 
of leaves and stems from vegetable 


‘life, as well as shells, etc, within a 


solid piece of coal, mute but conclusive 
proof of an existence unbelievable 


» eh 


‘ A Cataract Near the Shores of Lake Superior 


were we dependent upon the word of 
man. ‘ 

Nature, like her progeny, has writ- 
ten page after page and volume after 
volume, but were we to depend upon 
the perishable page of history to re- 
count the accomplishments of the dim 
ages our understanding would, in 
truth, be limited. Mother Nature, rec- 


ognizing the frailties of the perishable 


page, has seen fit to erect to herself in 
many places monuments so permanent, 
so exquisite and so remarkable that 
men, endowed with the concentrated 
wisdom and developed intellect of re- 
curring ages is able to grasp in a re- 
markably accurate way the story of 
the raised stone figures upon Nature’s 
“Book of Knowledge.” 

And so it is that we find, as one of 
the monuments erected by Nature, 
that great series of precipitous, miner- 
alized and spring-watered cliffs which, 
because of the characteristics here 
mentioned and when acted upon by 
the rays of the sun, are recognized as 
“pictured” and hence named the “Pic- 
tured Rocks.” 

In the production of the Pictured 
Rocks, which lie along the south shore 
of Lake Superior from a point opposite 
the thumb of Grand Island eastward 
some twenty miles, Nature must have 


irra i 
ty.) |i es cae! 


Scenes Enroute to Pictured Rocks 


Septemb er, 


of Munising, Michigan 


foreseen the active life which w 
tined to come upon the Earth. 
must have recognized that sam 
no matter how wonderful, be 
monotonous and so she adopte 
plan of breaking the series of pei 
dicular walls by certain projec 
coves, caves, cuts, castles, fall 
portals. In addition she arranged 
courses of two streams so tha 
would enter Lake Superior throu 
pressions in the rock formation 
affording features both of service 
safety as well as offering an invite 
to land and explore. 

Rising gradually from Sand Poin in 
natural breakwater in the east 
nel of Munising Bay, the first se 
rocks ends in what is called Miney 
Castle and Nature must have anti 
pated the need of such a promi 

as a point from which generatio 
come might properly view the 
deur of the fresh water sea and @ 
their praise to the Great Spirit 
made such grandeur possible. MW 
River seeks the lake just beyon 
Castle and at the foot of the su 
ing bluffs which rise from one to 
hundred feet above the lake and, 


1. 


ing gradually seaward culminate 

Grand Portal, which, though 
peachable in human language, 
not have satisfied its maker, fo: 
ture has destroyed the mighty lk 
mark by the same chisel with WI! 
she fashioned it—water. ; 

To the east of the Portal lies 
charming retreat known as 
Beach, and, holding within her 
Pulpit Rock, from which pulpit Nati 
has preached many a sermon L 
children both animate and inani 

Geologically, the history of th 
tured Rocks would form a volw 
itself and could only be gleaned 
a detailed search of such autho 
Dr. Douglas Houghton, Hon. F 
White, Dr. L. L. Hubbard, Hen 
Schoolcraft and those others who 
made the geology of the Upper 
sula known to the world. 

Many and varied are the personé 
cidents of history, the Indian leg 
the early examination of the Rock 
the first explorers; the search for 
erals; the overland mail route 
these and countless others are tie 
the history of the Pictured Rocks 
manner which necessitates trea 
by a literary artist and therefo1 
out of the range of the possible i in 
brief sketch. 
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Feed is Abundant: How About 


CLOVERLAND 
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Feeders to Consume It? 


Eo 


cattle and sheep is in full swing. 

Filling orders is an important fea- 
ture of our business—a separate, highly- 
organized department. On the market 
at all times, our men are naturally awake 
to every condition that operates to the 
customer's advantage. A letter describ- 
ing your needs is sufficient. You do not 
need to consume time and money (so 
valuable these days) in personal trips to 
market. Your order in reputable hands 
is all that is essential. 


ik Fall feeder-buying season for 


We Give What We Advertise 
SERVICE 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


‘CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, DENVER, COLO. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
EAST BUFFALO, N. Y. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. FORT WORTH, TEXAS EL PASO, TEXAS 
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[‘ Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we have 


supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 


exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you. can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 

This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 
your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more Currey and 


vitality, feed more Schumacher.Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at t 


€ same 


time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Qals (Ompany Address Chicago, U.S.A», 
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The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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The Success of the U. P. Development Bureau 
(Continued from Page 25) 


ence, and lots of it, relative to that 
thing, in the files of the Development 
Bureau. 

What is it all for? What is the great 
aim? Here it is: “Cloverland—the 
greatest grazing country in the world; 
the logical center for manufacture; the 
tourist’s mecca; the home of real 
roads, and the home of all things 


worth while.” 

And yet we are only in the very in- 
fancy of what is destined to be a 
highly developed farming and live- 
stock country, barely on the threshold 
of a temendous development. It no 
longer requires a pioneer’s vision to 
see the future—the new era is pres- 
ent. 


N February 1, 1919, the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture issued 

its annual estimate of the number of 
livestock in the United States January 
1, 1919, 

This has been an annual perform- 
ance for many years past and the re- 
port is always received with intense 
interest by those who seek to discov- 
er whether the production of meat, 
hides and wool in this country is keep- 
ing pace with our rising population. 

For certainly these three articles 
are fundamental requirements of the 
civilization of today, especially that 
represented by our own land. Ameri- 
cans are meat eaters and wool wear- 
ers and wooden shoes will never be 
popular with us. 

Perhaps a word as to how these es- 
timates are worked out will not be 
amiss, for be it known there are those 
among us who profess to discount 
everything of this kind that emanates 
from a Government bureau. Critics 
of livestock statistics issued by Uncle 
Sam love to scoff and cry “pure guess 
work” and attempt to show by some 
laborious process of deduction that the 
whole thing is wrong, because they 
perhaps know of some isolated in- 
stances where the number reported 
does not conform to their preconceiv- 


ed ideas of the facts. They can’t real- 
ize their limited horizon, they know 
nothing of the law of averages and so 
forsooth the whole schedule is wrong 
and not to be depended upon. 

But listen, friend critic. It is so 
very easy to find fault with the sys- 
tem used by the Government, but have 
you anything better to offer in its 
place that will prove itself? 

If you have, there’s a man named 
Leon M. Estabrook, Washington, who 
will be glad to know your plan, for 
he is always seeking some way to 
make his figures more nearly correct. 

I doubt if there is a bureau chief in 
Washington who works harder than 
does the one at the head of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. He is a slender 
aesthetic looking man who takes home 
almost every night from his office a 
big, fat carrying case full of work, that 
he hasn’t had time to take up during 
office hours. Lots of bureau chiefs in 
Washington do this, but Estabrook, 
perhaps, does more of it than any 
other. He is a marvel at figures and 
behind him is a trained force of ex- 
pert statisticians who back him up 
with their brains and enthusiasm. And 
mark you, he doesn’t call his figures 
a census or an enumeration. Not he. 
They are “estimates” and given out as 
such. But these estimates are arriv- 
ed at by such a careful system of in- 
telligent deductions and eliminations 
and such well worked out methods of 
computation that the results are al- 
ways so close to the actual conditions 
as to justify full faith and credence 
being placed in them. 

This system of estimates was begun 
some years ago when there were sev- 
eral sets of Governmental figures is- 
sued each year as to the number of 
livestock in the United States. 
two of them agreed, not one was the 
result of a careful system of obtaining 


Counting Our Livestock — 


By WILL C. BARNES, in American Sheep Breeder and Wool Grou 


How many sheep are in this picture? A Cloverland scene 


No. 


_ Septemb er, 


me 
1 


data from every nook and corne! 
the whole country. Some coun 
young lambs and calves, some i 
some were taken in the sprin 
in the fall. Finally the whole n 
of livestock figures was placed in t 
hands of one single bureau, and out 
many plans the present method of 
curing reports from over one hundr 
thousand so-called “crop reporte: 
was the result. —_ 


The Crop Reporters — 


Just a word as to these crop r 
This army of 100,000 free y 
ers for Uncle Sam is scattered | 


based on townships, counties and s 
reports, and then as a final ch 


ers in each state report by n 
their personal holdings at the ti 
reports are taken. ro 
Each of these four groups of fig 
are tabulated separately and then 
large sheets they are arranged 
townships, counties and states. — 
for instance, the reports from a 
tain county in a western state, Wl 
I looked over. Hight different m 
timated the increase or decreas 
sheep for the county by town 
Their average loss, taking 100 | 
fixed point, was 97.8, a loss in sheep 


in that county of 2.2 per cent. — 


the actual number of sheep owne 
him in that county showed an inc 
of about 1.2 per cent over his 
year’s record. Finally the special st 
agent of the bureau, a paid emplo; 
who lives in the state and spends 
whole year studying livestock ¢ 
tions there, estimated the year’ 
crease for the whole state at exa 
1 per cent. So the whole range of 
timates was between 97.8 and 1 
Now statisticians have disco 
that uniformly individuals makin 
timates of this kind under, rather th 
over estimate. ’Tis a curious pit 
of the human mind for which no 
planation can be found, but years 
handling such reports has proven 
to be a positive fact and one tha 
be given full weight in arriving 2 
final decision on such data. R 
here the trained statistician step 
and takes these figures from the fou 
different independent sources, — 


one-half of 1 per cent in the 
under investigation. Tae 
I looked over a number of s 


close grouping of the estimates” 
ing from these wholly diff 
sources. Phe 
In beginning this work 0 
they first of all had to determ 
starter what was then the app 
number of livestock of each 
the whole United States. 
‘This was eventually worked ¢ 


ous sets of figures, the 


stics, those previously 
her bureaus of the de- 
d the state assessment 
adding here, comparing 
educing in another place, 
d at a basis which was as 
et as it could_be made. In 
e federal census gave them a 
‘isfactory lot of information 
h to check up these figures, 
that date Mr. Estabrook is 
9 face anyone who doubts the 
ss of his estimates. 

e estimates come in from every 
nd corner of the country, for 
ers are scattered among the 
lets, county seats and iso- 
, giving them a wide range 
ervation and conditions. 
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The Finished Results 


gures are almost living things, 
fitting together a “cut up” 
there is an error in anybody’s 
ions, the pieces won’t fit and 
e bureau people look about to 
hy. The results of this sort 
ating are simply wonderful. 
ears ago the Forest Service 
ome figures on livestock. The 
f£ Crop Estimates was asked. 
the data through a “ques- 
e” to their crop reporters. We 
t to get check on this by send- 


like one to several thousand of 
men permittees and our for- 
ers, and although the answers 
ured from an entirely differ- 
int of view, the results when 
were so close to the bureau’s 
; to be absolutely convincing 
safter we were never inclined 
the accuracy of their esti- 


The Sheep Figures. 
estimates for January 1, 1919, 
some interesting facts. Take the 
sp figures, for example. Up to a 
e of years ago we were running 
hill all over the country in sheep 
ers, the low mark being record- 
1913. In the West it was the 
- of the open range that was 
onsible for it; in the Hast it 
$s, lack of interest, farmers 
o dairying and other reasons. 
he last three years, however, 
eral Government, through the 
ent of Agriculture, has under- 
stimulate sheep raising. That 
tien has been productive of 
s clearly shown by the figures 
ry 1, 1919, for during the 
1917 and 1918 we have in- 
the number of sheep in the 
about 2,247,000 head, or al- 
per cent, the totals on January 
being 47,616,000, and on Jan- 
1919, 49,863,000. 
ampaign for increased sheep 
ction was mainly directed 
st the farmers in the Hast and 
g the returns the money and 
ent in the work seems to have 
results. Taking the farmers 
ssissippi and Missouri val- 
tes of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
in, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
, Nebraska, Kansas, North Da- 
md South Dakota, they have 
| in the two years, 1917 and 1918, 
370,000 sheep. 
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s, records of the old bu- 
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In the southern states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Maryland, where some of 
the best propaganda work was done, 
the farmers seem to have failed to re- 
spond, for in the same time they have 
ee but 141,000 sheep to their num- 

er. 

The eleven western range states, 
comprising Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona have 27,244,000 sheep, an 
increase in the two years of 510,000, 
although due to the inroads of the 
homesteaders and various other rea- 
sons, it was confidently expected that 
these states would show a heavy fall- 
ing off in their sheep population. In 
1913 this group had 28,364,000 sheep to 
their credit; in 1910, 35,287,000, so 
there is still quite a gap between 1910 
and 1919. 

Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
which I have placed in a group by 
themselves, show a net loss of 55,000 
sheep, Oklahoma and Arkansas hav- 
ing made slight gains, while Texas 
lost no less than 96,000 head in the 
two years. Most of this Texas loss, 
however, was due to the shipment of 
large numbers out of the state during 
the drought that has lasted over two 
years. 

The New England states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Isl- 
and, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have even gained a few sheep, their 


number having moved from 340,000 in 
1917 to 378,000 in 1919. Not a large 
gain in numbers, but still it is 11 per 
cent, which isn’t bad for them. As a 
matter of historic interest, it is well 
to remember that in the year 1840 the 
state of Vermont alone had 1,681,819 
head of sheep, mostly pure bred Me- 
rinos, the rams of which brought as 
high as $2,000 each and were shipped 
to Australia, South America and every 
part of the known world where sheep 
raising was followed. By the present 
count she has but 107,000 head. “How 
have the mighty fallen.” 

The following table shows the stand- 
ing of the first five states in number 
of sheep January 1, 1919, together 
with the number on January 1, 1910: 


1919 1910 
Wyoming .......--. 4,018,000 7,316,000 
MAAC ue viet weraeiatte 3,234,000 4,248,000 
New Mexico ...... 3,135,000 4,729,000 
IM@NtaTa.= Nos. saieinel = 2,984,000 5,747,000 
CUiley Sete OOS 2,980,000 3,909,000 


The tremendous changes which have 
taken place in these states between 
these dates shows the trend of the 
sheep business in the West. Unfortu- 
nately, as far as the range states are 
concerned, there seems to be little 
hope of improvement. It is a well 
established saying that where the 
plow goes the sheep leave. This has 
proved true all over the world, in Aus- 
tralia, the Argentine, in Russia and 
now with us. The future of the sheep 
industry in the United States unques- 
tionably lies in the eastern and south- 
eastern states. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of St. 
Louis county Minnesota, held their an- 
nual convention in Duluth, July 19. 
More than 100 little farmers and farm- 
erettes, who did such heroic work to 
help win the war with their war gar- 
dens, attended the convention. 
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Save Time, Steps, 
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B ATRONS of this bank are finding our bank-by- x 
e mailand-phone service very convenient these busy K 
% days. You will, too. bg 
ss } re 
2 You will be pelased to find the number of things we Ge 
Fe can do for you by mail and telephone. . 
x Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, x 
buy drafts without leaving home. 2 
a And you get just as good service as if you came here bs 
iz in person. Give this service a trial. Save time, steps 4 
iB and money. re 
5g B 
bz] a ° 
IRST NATIONAL BANK | 
Ey MARQUETTE, MICH. 3 % 
Ba DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY : | 
2 ‘ ae is 
Bg Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 
es zs) 
% Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,’ which explains how 
our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and convenient, 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


ooo 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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The Transition of the Original Cloverland 


HE name 
“Cloverland 


By THOMAS 


CONLIN, of: Crystal Falls, 


Trail’ was 
first applied to 
that part of the 
Menominee 
Range-Go gebic 
Range highway 
which was built 
to connect Iron 
and Gogebic coun- 
ties. By common 
consent the term 
was later extend- 
ed to include the 
road all of the 
way from Esca- 
naba to Ironwood 
and at a meeting 
of the Upper Pen- 
insula Road Engi- 
neers’ Associa- 
tion, later the Up- 
per Peninsula 
Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, the ter- 
ritory of the Clov- 
erland Trail was 
extended to. in- 
clude all of the 
trunk lines _ be- 
tween Ironwood, 
the Soo, Mar- 
quette and _ the - 
Copper Country. 

My narrative has 
to deal only with 


[ Z 


The New Cloverland Trail 


September, 5 


Trail : 


vision who b: le 
ed that they 


Michigan 


Picturesque Virgin Forest 


A Perfect Boulevard Running Through Miles of 


see the e 
of the irdniil 
try of the nig 
follow the e 
sion in the g) DI 
of iron ore 
these pilots ¢ 
exploring wy, ] 
pushed out B 
the unkn\y 
wilds of the }j 
Superior ¢o9) tr 
in quest of or 
of the “mud” 
l.ad been set jig 
but a few db; 
before. 
The Gog@j 
Range was (g¢ 
‘to the port A 
land, Wis., aj | 
was by small lat 
from that pla»; 
the mouth oith 
Montreal, t] 
overland the }p 
paratively 1 
miles betweeth 
pre region anh 
lake that the 
of the first Ae 
ers reached th 
range, butia 
their discoviie 
| became noig 


the highway 
which first bore 
that name—that between Crystal Falls 
and Iron River in Iron County and Iron- 
wood and Bessemer in Gogebic Coun- 
ties. This stretch of road, with a mile- 
age of slightly over 100 miles, was 
completed in 1915 and opened for gen- 
eral traffic with a barbecue in 1916, 
given by the people of the two coun- 
ties at the county line between Goge- 
bic and Iron Counties. The road is one 
of the best in Cloverland and its com- 
pletion was extensively advertised and 
the barbecue was attended by several 
thousand of the citizens of both coun- 
ties as well as road men from other 
parts of the state. 

The name “Cloverland Trail” was 
coined by Robert A. Douglas, editor of 
the Ironwood News-Record, new judge 
of probate of Gogebic County. He sug- 
gested it in an issue of his paper 
about the time the road was complet- 
ed and his suggestion met with prompt 
acceptance by the newspapers of the 
two counties. 

The trail has the distinction of hay- 
ing on its center line at a point about 
two miles west of the Iron-Gogebic 
boundary a large, graceful white pine 
tree. The road authorities forbade 
the cutting of this monarch of the for- 
est and have surrounded it with an 
Iron fence which is closely picketed 
so as to preserve the tree from injury 
from souvenier seekers. It is intend: 
ed that it shall stand as a monument 
to the early days in the Upper Penin- 
sula when the millions of its specie 
standing on the fertile lands of the 
peninsula attracted man to this sec- 
tion and lead to the subsequent devel- 
opment of Cloverland in iron, copper 
and agriculture. 

The Cloverland Trail as first known 
was a road built to connect Iron and 
Gogebic Counties and to give Gogebic 
County people an outlet to the other 
parts of Cloverland. Its building was 
a direct result of the coming of the 
automobile. 

My story deals with another trail 
which I have termed the “Original 
Cloverland Trail.” It grew out of the 
desire of the people from Iron County 
to get to Gogebic County that they 
might assist in the bringing to light 
the rich iron ore deposits that lay hid- 
den there. I refer to the old trail lead- 
ing from Iron River to the Gogebic 
Range. The Gogebic end of the trail 
had several terminals, the last one at 
State Line, where it remained until 
the railroad was extended from Iron 
River to Watersmeet, thus linking up 
by railroad the Menominee and Goge- 
bic ranges and removing from use an 
interesting route that had enabled 
many to lay the foundations of big for- 


tunes and assisted in opening up for 
the use of the people of the world a 
most valuable producing section. 


The Gogebic iron range was explor- 
ed and opened up for iron ore ship- 
ments between the years 1881 and 
1886. Information pointing to the ex- 
istence of iron ore in the territory of 
the Gogebic range existed in the rec- 
ords of the government survey of what 
is now the Gogebic range as early as 
1850. A year or so later a geological 
survey of the district by Brooks & 
Pumpelly called attention to the prob- 
able existence of iron ore in quanity 
in that region. Nothing was done to- 
ward exploring the region until 188] 
and the principal reason is that fur- 
nace practice among the iron smelters 
of the day held back the development 
of any iron ores excepting the hard 
ore of the Marquette range. The soft 
hematites were set aside as worthless 
and called “mud” by these men. Some 
of the more venturesome, however, 
experimented with them, found that 
they could be used and then followed 
the demand for these soft ores that 
led men to seek them wherever ex- 
isting. The exploration and develop- 
ment of the Menominee range between 
1878 and 1881 followed and while it 
was thought by many men in the iron 
business of the day that the discov- 
eries on the Menominee would glut 
the ore market with a supply that 
would last for many years into the fu- 
ture, there were other men of broader 


who had ledth 
exploratory procession up the Men 
inee valley were influenced to pp 
tinue onward to the Gogebic and |e 
proved to be the mainstays in theex 
ploration and subsequent developiin 
of the Gogebic range. 


The Iron County section of thee 
nominee range was in the infant sig 
when, in 1882, the news came thatim 
portant discoveries of rich iron)r 
had been made in the Gogebic cin 
try. It was in that year that the hi 
cago & North-Western railroad !a 
completed and opened up to traffila 
far west as Iron River and Oryla 
Falls. Iron River was the farts 
west that any iron formation had let 
met with and it was at that point |a 
the road rested. Iron River was7! 
miles distant from the new region id 
outside of Ashland, was the elobsi 
point by rail. 

The work of the pioneer, the | 
who makes up the skirmish line 
the more settled colonist followig 
had just about been completed on! 
Menominee range. He was _ big 
crowded by the oncoming rush of coi 
talists and miners that his discovees 
brought to the country and he ae 
his eyes further into the forest for }w 
adventurers which he found on ne 
Gogebic. | 

Distance and hardship have no |s- 
couragement for this type of man. 
fact, he thrived under difficulties 1d 
overcame distances by main force id 
endurance. Access to the depth ofie 


about, the h 


, 1919 


3e forests had been made eas- 
im by the tote roads of the 
This avenue of connection 
ed him on the Gogebic for 
re no connecting waters be- 
e Menominee and the Gogebic 
‘ms and access to the new range 
d only via the water route 
nd or by breaking a new 
the 75 miles of hills and 
s that separated Iron River 
the new discoveries. The latter 
diately proceeded to do and 
came into use that old trail 
Tron County and Gogebic 
the “Original Cloverland 
’ the forerunner of the present 
nd Trail. It was opened for 
purposes that the beautiful 
ile road was later opened for 
d an avenue of communica- 
een the Menominee and the 
on districts. 
t railroad to tap the Gogebic 
e from the south. It was the 
, Lake Shore & Western, a 
ding along the shore of Lake 
n from Milwaukee to Mani- 
nd thence northwest, crossing 
th-Western railroad at Apple- 
ction and continuing on in a 
rthwesterly direction to Wa- 
Bessemer, Wakefield, Iron- 
Ashland, where it ended. 
of road is now the Lake 
sion of the Chicago & North- 
railroad. Its construction oc- 
the years between 1882 and 
a period contemporary with that 
e opening up of the Gogebic 
e road reached the present 
e village of Watersmeet in 
ikefield in 1885 and through to 
1886. As the road was ex- 
ong its course it became more 
accessible to the traveler 
Ly who went to the Gogebic in 
went to Appleton Junction 
rtth-Western and then to the 
track on the Lake Shore, 
the balance of the journey on 


eat majority of the explorers 
Ss on the Menominee range 
this round about route too 
too expensive, so they plung- 
the wilderness over the old 
ng their blankets and grub 
acks, and in a remarkably 
negotiated the distance be- 
two sections. 

good man hit that trail. The 
S very much to those hardy 
for they brought into use an 
at, for richness and purity, 
Its usefulness was am- 
rated during the great war 
it became an object of great de- 
ause its composition was 
e very best steel could be 
of it in the shortest time 
vas everything in those hur- 
days. ; 

trail was not as congested 


traveled over it had a pur- 
other than pleasure, the 
t of travel today. They had 
nds set up on the bringing in- 
the buried treasures of 
hs that they might aid civi- 
they smote the rocks of the 
and brought forth richness 
s the wealth of Indus or of 


ere big men, too. Many of 
ped into captains of in- 


. A story is told of how 
ho later became wealthy 
nt in the business and po- 
f the northwest, appro- 
n River a pair of boots 
ong to him in order to 
t for the arduous journey. 
l left Iron River’s main 
S west end. It continued on 
then known as Weimer 
off in a general south- 
ection toward the Brule 
portion of the trail be- 
er and the Brule is now 
alleled by a state trunk line 
which is to connect with the 
| State trunk line at the Brule 
of Alvin, Wis. Along 


tinued on Page 40) 


bout ten miles distant, but 
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ART NEEDLEWORK 38 sis M. OWEN 


MONG the most popular embroideries are always 

the wheat motifs. This design is very pretty 

when applied to scarfs or sofa pillows. The 
wheat can either be done in the loop or wheat 
stitches, the rest being in darning stitch. A border 
is made entirely around the scarf in darning stitch 
along straight lines one-quarter of an inch apart. 
Deep rich yellows and browns are used. 
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Crochet cotton No. 70 is used for Wego POE Sang 3 fen 
this dainty baby’s cap and needle No. 
14. It is made to fit the face by rib- 
bon placed through the slots. The 
slight fullness of the front is gath 
ered to fit the crown. Finish edges 
with single crochet and picot edge 
and ribbon rosettes. 
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POLARINE is the best oil the Standard 
Oil Company (Jndiana) knows how to make 
for the lubrication of automobile engines. 


It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 
cause of the fact that automobile enginess are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passengcr cars 
and trucks. 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
stroke. It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 
necessary friction; it is, in fact 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


Forgsale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


| every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
E operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M.LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Second, only to the providing of the 
roads is the proper marking of them 
so that the stranger passing through 
the country can readily and easily find 
his way. Nothing is more discourag- 
ing and aggravating to the motor car 
tourist than to be constantly obliged 
to stop at some farm house or garage 
to inquire his way. I believe that a 
good start has been made in Minne- 
sota in marking and establishing the 
trails, but the importance of maintain- 
ing these road signs should not be lost 
sight of. 

Along with the providing of roads is 
the need for a larger number of really 
good resort hotels and stopping places. 
In order that a tourist resort may give 
satisfaction to its patrons it is not nec- 
essary that there shall be tile floors, 
marble finishings, or other costly and 
expensive furnishings and buildings. 
It is necessary, however, that there 
shall be genuine hospitality and com- 
fort. 

First of all in the essentials for com- 
fort is good and wholesome food. Your 
tourist seeking his pleasure and recre- 
ation wants fresh milk, butter and 
eggs (fresh laid), fresh vegetables and 
good meats. No one who operates a 


summer resort can expect to satisfy 
his patrons on canned milk and tinned 
fruit and such artificial food products, 
nor is there any necessity for such 
such proprietor 


imposition. Every 
should have his 


~ 


are few states in the Union 1 
compare with Minnesota in 
and development of fis 
work. Through this actiy 
of our most desirable variet 
have been distributed wid 
state in suitable public waters 
were formerly and originally 
to only a few localities. Th 
varieties of trout which are } 
ed are becoming established 
vide delightful opportunities 
gling in large sections of the 
where trout were not nati 
never known until they 
duced from the state hat 
The same is true of w 
and crappies. While ge 
tributed in many localities 
eyed pike has been introduce 
great many lakes where it y 
known and in many of thes oT 
come established and plenti 
crappie was formerly foun 


no more delectable pan 

crappie. : 
This work of extending 

tion of useful varieties of f 


from year to year. It ha 

recognized fact that persiste 
even by angling will deplete t 
any of our small lakes in 


own dairy herd, 
and poultry flock, 
his own well kept 
and cared for veg- 
etable and fruit 
garden, and he 
will have no lack 
of favorable com- 
ment and abun- 
dant patronage. 
There must be 
cleanliness and 
competent service 
also. The tired 
tourist wants a 
bath and a clean 
bed next to his 
good square meal. 
Hotels and _ cot- 


is bending 
effort to 2 
needs of 
uation. 


tages should be so 
constructed to 
provide plenty of 
sunlight, pure air 
and pleasant sur- 
roundings. The prices for such serv- 
ice and accommodations are second- 
ary considerations. Furnish what the 
traveler wants and he will be ready 
and willing to pay the price. 

There should also be provision made 
for the proper kind of advertising. Of 
course the best advertising of all is 
the satisfied customer, who will tell 
his friends and spread the news far 
and wide of the treatment he receives, 
good, bad, or indifferent. We have in 
Minnesota an organization designed 
to give publicity to the tourist attrac- 
tions of the state in a general way, 
which has already accomplished tre- 
mendous things in its brief experi- 
ence. The Ten Thousand Lakes As- 
sociation has justified its existence 
many times over in the favorable no- 
tice it has attracted to Minnesota, but 
I believe there should be aside from 
this general organization a more spe- 
cialized association of the proprietors 
of the 600 odd summer resort hotels in 
Minnesota who should collaborate and 
co-operate in their advertising in such 
a way as to make it possible to issue 
an artistic and attractive illustrated 
directory of all of these resorts. Such 
a directory would undoubtedly result 
in bringing more publicity to all the re- 
sorts therein at a far less cost than for 
each hotel to provide its own individ- 
ually printed advertising matter. Care- 
fully selected photographs and illus- 
trations and preparation of the mater- 
ial by trained writers would result in 
a publication of inestimable value from 
an advertising standpoint. 

One of the activities of the state 


which is an important and necessary — 
factor in maintaining the supply of 


fish has heretofore been lost sight of 
in advertising the state’s fishing. There 


A Basketfull of Minnesota Speckled 
- Beauties 


definitely if reasonable 
are observed, and the exten 
being done by the state in 
tion is legitimate material 
in publicity. 


Merely as an indicat on 
growth of the fish propaga 
this state, I would cite tha 
output of the fish hatche 
million fish, which were pl: 
lakes and streams. This 
creased to 332 million in 
is under way construction 
cheries and extension of 
viding for enlargement of 
Its importance has been re 
the legislature of the s 
body has increased the appre 
therefor and provided tong 
hatchery plants. | 


A conspicuous exari plone 
be done in fish propagatio 
small investment is furnishe 
little pike hatching station 1 
been in operation five yea 


Bemidji. The money for t! 
ment of this small plant 
by private subscription an 
ment has ever been jus 


ed pike fry for the stoi 
throughout all of this— 
number of 111,552 during t 
years. I am glad to be | 
that the legislature has 1 


work. 
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This photo was taken by J. E. Matson on Nov. 16, 1917, in Lake County, 


Minn. Notice no snow on the ground. Land has hardwood 
stumps; very easy to clear, 


‘Northeastern Minnesota is twice as good as it has been 
represented to us—people back home won ’t believe it,’’ said Robert 
A. Crosthwaite, of Cody, Wyoming, the next day after his sheep had 
been unloaded at Alger, Lake County, Minnesota, eight miles from 
Two Harbors, and 38 miles from Duluth. 


Mr. Crosthwaite's sheep came from dry pasture in Wyoming to the well grassed 
eut-over lands in Lake County, Minnesota, where there is feed going to waste that 
would fatten hundreds of thousands of sheep in the western states. 


LAKE COUNTY, of which Two Harbors is the county seat, has more than one 
and one-half million acres of cut-over lands. Most of it is high, very free from swamps. 
There are hundreds of spring fed creeks and lakes. Clover, timothy, blue grass and 
blue joint grow wild where the fires have burned off the slashings and the sun has 
got to the soil. 

Soil clay and sandy clay give our county its foundation for the 
greatest agricultural future of any county in the entire Greater 


Cloverland section, which district is known throughout America today 
as the “best grass country in America.” 


WE WANT STOCKMEN TO VISIT LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA. We 
want you to know the truth. We are interested in the development of our county. 
We have no land for sale but we will help you get the best lands in the county at the 


very cheapest prices possible. 
Mr. Crosthwaite came and saw, his sheep are getting fat. He has found a new 
live stock and agricultural empire. 


Come and see for yourself. Write us for any information you desire. If you 
come we will show you the county at our expense. We will put our money against 
your time, and you will be pleased. 


BUSINESS MEN or TWO HARBORS 


LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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S i ee four extra profits that you geton 
Amazon tires are not only large and 
bankable but continuous. Your profits 

on Amazons are never reduced by com- 
plaints, criticism or come-backs. The 


ceived in your interest,® for your bene- 
fit.&'Amazon tires rollithousands of 
miles beyond their unusual guaranty. 


We have a 32-page book for you that is free for the 
asking. It is entitled ““Amazon Helps” 
—it tells how. Write for it. 


The Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


Menominee, Mich. 


. . er : 
Amazon adjustment policyiwas con- 
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streams and maintaining this source of 
food supply and fish for recreational 
purposes, it is necessary to continue 
the development of the hatchery work. 
There are some varieties of fish which 
cannot be supplied in sufficient num- 
bers by any known means of propaga- 
tion, but others can be supplied in tre- 
mendous numbers if the equipment 
and necessary plants are provided. 


The trout fishing of the state of Wis- 
consin has been heralded far and wide 
and the state has become famous for 
this sort of angling. Minnesota fur- 
nished equally good opportunities for 
trout fishing, the only difference being 
that Minnesota’s advantages have not 
been exploited and advertised. There 
are virgin lakes and streams peopled 
with trout in Minnesota which scarcely 
yet have known a fisherman. The 
trout streams in the older and more 
easily accessible portions of the state 
are used excessively, but there is an 
opportunity awaiting those who will 
make accessible those remote waters 
abundantly supplied with the more at- 
tractive and desirable of all fish to an- 
glers. 

I hope I may be pardoned for sound- 
ing a note of warning in the use of our 
fish resources. We must be construc- 
tive in the treatment of our resources, 
use them in moderation and maintain 
the supply without depletion, in order 
to avoid the rightful condemnation of 
future generations. m 

There are certain laws of nature 
which must be observed and we have 
called attention to these laws on our 
statute books. That fish may not be 
depleted it is necessary that they be 
unmolested and not interfered with 
during the periods of reproduction, 
therefore the law provides closed sea- 
sons during the spawning periods of 
different varieties of fish. It is just as 
destructive, unnatural and wicked to 
destroy fish in a spawning period as it 
is to kill birds in the nest, something 
which we have outlawed in Minnesota 
for many years and which is generally 
recognized as the limit of vandalism. 
Fish do not begin their reproductive 
operations until they attain a certain 
age and size, consequently it has been 
placed in the law that fish of various 
kinds must have attained a certain 
size before they may be legally taken 
and used. The killing of immature 
fish has the same effect upon the sup- 
ply as destroying the young of any 
other form of animal life. Excesses 
which will be indulged in by the 
thoughtless and by the greedy in tak- 
ing excessive quantities of fish when 
opportunity offers have been guarded 
against in our law by the fixing at cer- 
tain limits the number of fish which 
may be taken in one day, and the same 
reason has prompted -the establish- 
ment of rules and laws regulating the 


methods and means by which fish mp 
be taken. 7 
While it may seem at times unre: 
sonable and unnecessary to en 
these restrictive regulations e 
where and under all circumsta 
yet careful consideration will r 
their necessity. Suppose, for inst 
that these regulations should b 
moved and everyone should be 
erty to take fish in any quantity, a 
time, by any method; what would 
the result? There could be only on 
calamitous result of such freedom 
license, and that would be total ext 


varieties of fish has also been 
guarded by the prohibition of the 
of such fish from our inland wa: 
Commercializing and traffic in b 
bass, trout and wall-eyed pike ca 


extent, by means of artificial prope 
tion and ‘restrictions on taking f 
this wonderful supply of food and 
priceless feature of our recreati 
advantages, and I wish to appeal 
support in the administration of ft 
work. The wisdom and necessity fo) 
it must be recognized by the gen 
public before it can be fully effec 
Such public commendation and 
port are constantly increasing and 
proving, but there is need yet for n 
education and more knowledge of t 4 
needs of the situation on the part o 
the general public. : 
I appreciate the opportunity you 
ganization has afforded me to sub 
this phase of this question to the 
sideration of your body. 


Breeding Ewes in Demand 


Market reports covering the last tew 
weeks show that the supply of breed.) 
ing ewes has not met the demand. 
This indicates that many farmers ar 
placing sheep on the farm. M 
breeding ewes and small bands yf 
sheep are being purchased through 
county agricultural agents, and there, 
are many demands from these sources| 
for carlots. The western range me 
who were farsighted enough to bring 
along a few carloads or breeding ce 


8 


to Greater Cloverland will make a! 
handsome profit on any of them 
ketéd in the immediate neighborhood 
of their respective ranges. a Hl 
Pure bred rams also are in big de- 
mand. ; 


No use talking, western grazers ju 
can’t keep away from Cloverland. — 
stead of paying 75 cents to $1.5 
head for grazing in states that hat 
pastures to offer, they get free grazin 
in Cloverland. Can you beat it? 


—— 


(Editor’s Note: 
in the Central West. 


and Buffalo. 


Visit Niagara Falls 


The best and cheapest way to travel and on the finest steamers in the | 
world. ORCHESTRA—DANCING. Meals and berth included i 


The lake trips of this company are the finest vacation trips 
In 1917 Cloverland Magazine sent a prize winning party of 
fourteen young ladies on a cruise on the ‘Juniata’. 
trip and the service everything the vacationists could desire. 
the lake trip on these boats most heartily. Editor Cloverland Magazine). 


Vacation Cruise 


Via. Great Lakes Transit Corporation Steel Steamers “Octorara,” 
“Juniata, “Tionesta” sailing every three days from Duluth, calling | 
at Houghton, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland 


It was a most enjoyable 
We recommend 


fare. Make reservations today. Address, 4 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


at Houghton or Duluth. 
General Offices, Marine Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rial akc) 


piders of eighth grade diplo- 
certificates will be admitted 
regular courses without examin- 


: tudents who have not complet- 
eighth grade work in school 
mitted as specials until such 
hey may make up work equi- 
an eighth grade graduate, or 
take special work and grad- 
: special. ; 
Students having completed the 
wh grade or the high school may 
just the practical subjects and 
me a graduate in one year. 
ort course students have no 
requirements, as each stu- 
llowed to choose. such sub- 
will furnish a practical edu- 


wo dollars on entering school as a 
~antee fee for the return of bor- 
ind rented articles. The same 
refunded at the end of the 
hen the work is finished and 
icles returned. 
pooks used in the school are 
ed by the school at wholesale 
d sold to the students at ac- 
These books can be resold 
school, the total expense for 
should not exceed $2.00 if all 
are resold in good condition. ~ 
‘d and room, including heat and 
‘the dormitory cost $3.25 per 
Two students occupy each 
hen necessary. Each student 
the dormitory is required to 
hree sheets, two pillow cases, 
nkets, three or four towels and 
cles, such as comb, soap and 
prush. Students may do their 
laundry work, but must supply 


n is free to residents of the 
of Michigan. Students from oth- 
es are required to pay a tuition 
$2.00 per month. 

s wishing to work for their 
d room in private families 
to make application early, 
l arrangements can be made. 
e many opportunities for wide 
young people to earn their way 
the school. 

subjects offered in agriculture 
ry phase of that work and 
nged so that the student who 
e plan outlined will proceed 
e simplest and most elemen- 
es to those which are more 
They are also arranged in 
y as to bring the subjects in 
instruction through out-of- 
ctivity is prominent at those 
s of the year when such work 
‘ible. 
he policy of the school in its 
and instruction to meet the 
ind interests of individual stu- 
far as is consistent with ef- 
organization and the funda- 
purposes of the school under 


ts are advised to take the 
ourse, but those who do not 
do this but wish to concen- 
pon particular lines of study 
ermitted to do so as special stu- 
‘Such students are, however, 
to take the subjects at the 
they are given in the regu- 
hool work, 

ure of the year’s work at 
minee County Agricultural 


| 
: 


c] student must make a deposit - 


CLOVERLAND 


The Menominee County Agricultural School 
oT, (Continued from Page 18) 


School which should appeal to a large 
number of the young men and women 
of the county is the Short Course. This’ 
covers the period of the winter term. 
At this time courses are open to re- 
ceive the student who is unable to be 
in school the entire year but who de- 
sires to spend the winter months in 


-study. Many a young person could, by 


a few months of special work of this 
kind, fit himself for better and more 
profitable farming. Many a young 
man from factory or lumber woods 
would find in this winter course the 
opening to a more independent live- 
lihood. 


Hivery spring we are asked by dairy- 
men, orchardists, or other specialized 
farmers for young men who are pro- 
ficient in some particular line, willing 
to pay liberally for the right kind of 
help. We are unable to supply the de- 
mand. This spring a call comes for 
young men to enter the service of 
state cow-testing associations. The 
work is pleasant and the pay liberal, 
and the demand for such men is in- 
creasing. With a winter in the County 
Agricultural School any bright young 
man can be prepared for that work. 
This is but an example of the oppor- 
tunities that come to the students who 
have the training which one or two 
winter terms can give. 


The subjects covered by the courses 
of study are: botany, or plant study; 
farm crops, soil and soil fertility; 
horticulture, fruit growing, vegetable 
gardening, insect and orchard prac- 
tice, animal husbandry, livestock— 
types and breeds, judging and feeding 
livestock, dairying, poultry, farm 
management, farm mechanics, mech- 
anical drawing, carpentry, forging, 
farm machinery; drainage, domestic 
economy, girls’ handicraft, cooking, 
serving, dietetics, sewing, laundering, 
home decoration, household chemistry 
home nursing, millinery. 

Studies in the academic depart- 
ment include arithmetic and farm ac- 
counts, English, general science, 
chemistry, applied physics, commer- 
cial geography, history and civics. 

Following is the faculty: 

R. N. Kebler, (Superintendent), 
Agriculture, Michigan Agricultural 
College—B. S. 

Harold F. Thayer, Agriculture, Mich- 
igan Agricultural College—B. 5S. 

Fred A. Volker, Farm Mechanics, 
Kalamazoo Normal. 

Irma C. Moore, Domestic Economy, 
Michigan Agricultural College—B. 8. 

Ethel Ayres, Academic Department 
and Matron of Dormitory, Valparaiso 
University, Northern State Normal, 
and University of Michigan. 

Fred Sundstrom, Engineer. 

Walter Forsberg, Farmer. 

Mrs. Clara Carlson, Assistant Mat- 
ron. 

Extension Department. 

E, G. Amos, County Agent, Michigan 
Agricultural College—B. S. 

May HE. Foley, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Michigan Agricultural College 
—B. S. 

School Board. 

G. W. McCormick, President; James 
Muma, Secretary; Ira Carley, M. B. 
Harris, Paul Perrizo. 

If interested write to the Menomi- 
nee County Agricultural School Me- 
nominee, Mich., for catalogue. 


A ,000 Acres HARDWOOD LANDS 
bundance of timothy, clover and blue grass. Well watered with 
spring brooks. Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


z Price $7 to $10 an Acre 


ecial price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 
‘ map to 


L. STANFORD, 


Marquette, Mich. 


The Farmer The Hemlock 


Manufacturer 


Your Lumber Dealer 


is a man of service. He keeps in stock the various 


items of ‘‘Old Faithful’? HEMLOCK Lumber (which 
has been the farmer’s standby for about 300 years) where 
you can get what you want on short notice. 


He supplies the channel through which our HEM- 
LOCK forests, cutinto lumber, can get from us to you. 
He buys in quantity and so can give you the best prices. 


He enables us to distribute to you our 9 FREE BUILD- 
ING BOOKS and 27 large size building plans for all 
kinds of buildings. He knows all about lumber and 
you can take his advice with confidence. 


Put your building problem up to your !ocal dealer and he will 
supply you witha book and plans for just exactly what you want 
to build, house, barn, hog or poultry house, silo, machinery 
shed, almost anything. This service is worth looking into 


and so is “Old Faithful’ HEMLOCK if you don’t know 
about it already. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan) 


Offices, 312 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wiscons'> 


We spread the Rood news about “Old Faithful’* HEMLOCK but 
we do not sell it. Get it from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 
TENTS NING || FLAGS 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant vour giving us your business 


460 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
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WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 
for cut-over land. 

—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 
belt of Canada. > 
—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone, 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 

—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 
much of their food. 

—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. 

—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 
tected by 1,000 miles of shore line along 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
tical insurance against frost damage. 
A choice of five lines of farming. 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops 


a 
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Palate Pleasing 
Delicacies 


Almond Short 

Chocolate Eclair 

Tutti Frutti (chocotate aippea 
Chocolate Twilight Dessert 
Chocolate Angel Food 


High-class dealers in Cloverland vouch for the Superiority 
of these distinctly different sweet biscuits. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


The American Sheep Breeder 


and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 


CLOVERLAND . 


Five for One in Two Years 


By M. F. JAMAR, JR., Secretary-Manager F. A. Patrick & C 


EGINNING with a flock of four 
ewes in February, 1918, and the 
proud owner of a flock of nineteen 
sheep today, after selling two young 
rams, is the record of Julius Olson, an 
eighteen year old boy living at Bear 
River, Minnesota, north of Hibbing. 
In addition to this remarkable in- 
crease of five for one, Julius Olson has 
had two wool clips which have netted 
him more than one-third of the original 
cost of his four sheep, | 
it is particularly interesting to note 
the financial returns in this instance, 
which is as follows: 


Received wool 1918 ...... $ 8.96 
Received wool 1919 ...... 18.20 
$27.16 

Received for two ram lambs 
Bold S71 97.8 ey oy oe eee $22.00 
Total cash received ....... $49.16 

Present ‘value of 19 sheep at 
$15 per sreep ........ - $285.00 
Total: value go o. os cere $334.16 
Original cost of flock .... 65.00 
GrOSSDrofibwesceee ys eee $269.16 


From this, of course, would have 
to be deducted the winter feed of the 


sheep and added to this is the in- © 


creased value of his land in the brush- 
ing out of the same and the fertiliza- 
tion. 

The present flock is all the result of 
the cumulative increase of the four 
original ewes. 

Results Above the Average. 

It is, of course, conceded that the re- 
sults of Julius Olson are the maximum 
that might have been obtained by 


The Big Four—Grazing, Touring, Roads, Wat 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Briefly, then, grazing, touring, good 
roads and the deep waterway project 
form the four-cornered star from 
which has radiated the Development 
Bureau’s energetic advertising cam- 
paign, through publicity and personal 
correspondence, during 1918 and 1919. 
There are many “side issues,” all be- 
ing pushed with a corresponding de- 
gree of vigor, but the “Big Four” still 
holds sway, and doubtless will until 
the great aim is reached: ‘‘Cloverland 
—the greatest grazing country in the 
world; the tourist’s mecca; the home 
of real roads, and the root of all things 
worth while.” 

Taking up, early in 1918, the project 
to advertise, with truth and facts, Clov- 
erland, as the greatest grazing coun- 
try in the world, the Development Bu- 
reau has never, for a. moment, slack- 
end in its efforts to ge! results. And 
the results, already obtained to a high- 
ly gratifying degree, are strikingly evi- 
dent of the extent to which this cam- 
paign has been pushed. 

And 300,000 acres of Upper Michi- 
gan’s “waste lands” are booked for al- 


- possibly, settle back just a trifl 


Septemb 


4 


careful management, good luce 
lambing time, and care throug 
the year. It is particularly inte 
to note that two other boys, m 
of the Patrick-Duluth Sheep 
were close seconds to Julius 
each one of whom multiplied hi 
within two of the results obtai 
Olson. ‘ 

The average of twenty-five boys 
the Patrick-Duluth Boys’ Shee 
up to the present time since 
1918, have been three hund 
fifty per cent and would h 
higher had the boys sold off 


lambs and substituted for them ey 
in their places. ‘ 


Opportunity for Settlers and 
Homesteaders. 

The foregoing demonstrat 
possibilities for every home 
and farmer who has from five 
acres cleared of a few sheep 
land. In many instances they 
handled by the boy, or by the 
wife, and require year in and yi 
but a minimum of care. ’ 


. The Value of Blooded She 


From the picture it is interes 
note the excellent appearan 
lius Olson’s sheep, all of wh 
from plain grade mothers, 
thoroughbred ram. It is also im 
ing to note how round and plump 
the sheep are although they 
sheared but less than two month 
viously and the picture is of pa 
interest when compared to p 
sraphs of flocks on western Tf 
where the sheep now are scf 
thin, and run down from lac 
and water. ‘ 


ert 


most immediate use as summeé 
ture, this year. What does it mear 
land values? Every day brings new 
quiries, and new settlers. Ever 
the land-owners report additi 
sales, and Upper Michigan’s 8,000 
or more acres of “waste” 
lands are coming to be reco 
the country’s greatest asset—tl 
est investment man can own 
and the solution to the west 
great prcblem, the drouth. — 

As concerns the future for 
Michigan’s tourist traffic the Dev 
ment Bureau is pleased to look 


smile, for the hardest part i 
“They came; they saw—we con 
ed” (with apologies to Caesar). 
Through the feature and 
columns of the leading 12 
pers of the country, as well as t0 
magazines and other publicati¢ 
voted to the tourist traffic, the | 
has kept up a. rapid-fire volle 
licity and correspondence 


ie 
(Continued on Page 
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_ TURN WASTE 
INTO PROFIT! 


HOUSANDS OF ACRES of cut-over lands in the heart of Cloverland in Oneida 
aa County, Wisconsin, have hundreds of tons of clover, timothy and blue grass going to 
waste. Don’t ship your sheep to market this fall and let the farmers of the corn belt 


- 


DS: 


finish them off. They make a greater profit than you do. Ship them to Oneida County. 
Finish them off yourself and make a double profit. 


We want you to come and see that our lands are just what we claim for them. No 
drought; abundance of nutritious grasses and clovers, and plenty of pure water. Average 
rainfall for past fifteen years 36 inches. This is why the thousands of acres of pasture 
lands in Oneida County offer you an opportunity for profit in sheep and cattle grazing. 


The profit for you is in the finish, and you can get that finish in Oneida County—one 
night’s ride from Chicago or St. Paul. All inquiries will be promptly taken care of by 


W. D. JUDAY, County Agricultural Agent 


' 
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On the Menominee with Weawbinyket 
(Continued from Page 11) 


the trip. Close under the falls, in the 
moisture of the spray, I cast my bait. 
It had scarcely sunk under the foam 
when I felt the pull of a big fish. After 
a gamey fight I slowly worked him in. 
He proved to be a ten-pound pickerel 
and the catch made a sensation. While 
rounding a bend an exciting view pre- 
sented itself. On the point of an 
island, directly facing us, and a fair 
mark in gun range, stood a doe and 
twin fawns.. The sun on the water 
must have dazzled them for they wer, 
motionless a couple of minutes. The 
sight was fascinating and we too held 
ourselves motionless for fear of break- 
ing the spell. Suddenly the doe pricked 
up her ears, scenting danger, whirled 
around, followed by the fawns, and all 
stampeded into the bushes.” 


(To be Continued) 


red literature; the New Testament in 
English which he could not read and 
the same in Ojibwa which he could 
read, but apparentl'y did not. He 
handsomely played host to us, and his 
tawny spouse, though speechless, per- 
formed her part as hostess with a 
pantomine of features most effective. 
She won our hearts by the excellent 
supper she set before us. The fried, 
dried venison was a native dish most 
appetizing. The sauce of raspberries 
picked from neighboring bushes and 
the syrup from the tap of maples of 
the hill were delicious and a fit ac- 
companiment for the corn cakes. 
Early in the morning after a fine 
night’s sleep under the _ butterfly 
spreads and a breakfast of corn cakes 
and syrup, we paddled north under 
Weawbinyket’s guidance and shortly 
afterwards I caught my first fish on 


FOR SALE 


The Big Kroll Farm at Kenton, Michigan. 


240 Acres Highly Improved, also 


840 Acres cut and Burned-over Land seeded to Clover and Timothy. 
(Not wild stump land.) All well watered. Large Hay Barn and 


Granary. IDEAL for Sheep Raising. 

Quick Rail Connections to Chicago Markets. 

VAN ORDEN BROS. 
Houghton “Cloverland” Michigan 


MU 


Ue GTA PUAN BESO HU CUVEE TRC EEU UTR ATEEOA ECU N CHUNAR AUS TR 


THE NORTHWEST’S LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


the farmers and ranchmen of Cloverland. 


Catalogue just off the press 


LAUERMAN BROS. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


MAA ATEN STEELE H LCE NA CEVA EE UATENE AENEAN D EOLA AAT HORAN TUATHA HUTNEN AEN LACE NEN EOTONA GOO COU HONOMUENAY RAED EYES MOEUEREDELUAVLAROTAO VERGO EAHA rO ATE MEGECUT ELA EOELOPOL NUL NU Rau A ROEE COCOA NEHA 


CLOVERLAND ia 


THIS IS the Northwest’s largest Department Store, 
[ wholesale and retail.] Our service will quickly show why 
we have won the confidence, friendship and patronage of 


Write for our new Furniture and Housefurnishing 
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Laughing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ing Bill ran an interested eye over the 
orderly interior. “Some shack, but— 
I miss the usual smell.” 


Neither woman paid them the least 
attention, so they continued to talk 
with each other. 


“I wonder what she is washing,” 
Doctor Thomas said, finally. 

The figure at the window turned, ex- 
posing the face of a comely young In- 
dian girl. Her features were good, her 
skin was light. She eyed the intrud- 
ers coolly, then in a weli-modulated 
voice, and in excellent Hnglish, she 
said: 

“She is washing a pair of sealskin 
pants.” 


Both men removed their caps in sud- 
den embarrassment. Thomas exclaim- 
ed: 


“IT beg your pardon! We thought 
this was just an ordinary native house, 
or we wouldn’t have intruded.” 

“You haven’t intruded. This is 
‘Reindeer Mary’s’ house.” The girl 
had again turned her back. 

“Are you Reindeer Mary?” 

“No, Iam Ponatah. Mary befriend- 
ed me; she lets me live with her.” 

“Allow me to introduce Mr. Hyde. 
I am Doctor Thomas. We were very 
rude—” 

“Oh, everybody comes here.” The 
men recognized instantly in the speak- 
er’s face, as well as in her voice, that 
education had set its stamp. ‘Will 
you sit down and wait for her?” . 

“You overwhelm us.” After an awk- 
ward moment the physician queried, 
“How in the world did you learn to 
speak such good English?” 

“A missionary took an interest in 
me when I was a little girl. He sent 
me to Carlisle.” 

Laughing Bill had been an attentive 
listener, now he ventured to say: “I 
know this Carlisle. He’s a swell foot- 
ball player, or something.” 

Ponatah smiled, showing a row of 


CO. 


-ly is, 


To our Cloverland 


Grazers and Farmers 


It will be of great benefit to you 
to have your name on our mail 
ing list and receive price lists and 
quotations on whatever you need 


small, white teeth. 
dian school.” 


“What made you come 
Thomas inquired, curiously. 


Ponatah shrugged her sh¢ 
“There was an end to the 
What could I do? At first It 
I'd be able to help my peopie 
couldn’t. They will learn fr 
white people, but not from ons ~ 
own kind.” 

“Your parents—?” 

“They died when I wasa baby 
took me in.” The girl spoke it 
emotionless tone. ‘ 

“It must be tough to come Dd: 
this, now that you know what lif 
” said Thomas after a time 

Ponatah’s eyes were dark wit 
edy when she turned them — 
speaker. “GOD!” she cried, unexy 
edly, then abruptly she faced #] 
dow once more. It was a mom 
fore she went on in fierce rese! n 

“Why didn’t they leave me ¢ 
found me? Why did they 
their ways, and then send me | 
this—this dirt and ignorane 
squalor?’ Sometimes I think 
stand it. But what can I do? Ne 
understands. Mary can’t see w 
different from her and the other 
has grown rich, with her reindee 
says if this is good enough fors 
should be good enough for me. 
the white men who come t 
they can’t, or they won't, unde 
They're hateful to me. Peterse 
mail-carrier, for instance! I don’t 
why I’m telling you this. You’re s 
ers. , You're probably just like Pi 
sen.’ 

ah know why you're tell ng 
Thomas said, slowly. “It’s bec 
because we’re NOT like Peter: 
the others; it’s because I—we | 
you. ” a 

“Help me?” sneered the girl. 


(Continued on Page 44) 


“Carlisle i 
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The Biggest Cattle Ranch in the Middle West 


Coveran Cattle mek 


CAPITAL STOCK $500,000.00 
: The above company is being organized by J. Y. Canon 


; ; of El Paso, Tex., and Frank M. King, of Tucson, Ariz. 


Ranch is Located 7 Miles North of Manistique, in 
Schoolcraft County, Michigan : 


| This ranch will take in approximately 4 townships; 50,000 acres are 
being fenced, ready for a spring shipment of 5,000 big steers. 


: Mr. King has spent over four months in Cloverland at various inter- 
) vals during the last two years investigating the cattle range possibil- 
ilies of the cut-over land sections, and has selected this location as 
being ideal for raising and fattening of cattle. 


' Both Mr. King and Mr. Canon have had life-long experience in cattle 
q _ raising and fattening in various parts of the West and Southwest, in 
herds of from 5,000 to 30,000 head per year, and they are well equipped 

by practical experience to manage and supervise the business of this, 
) CLOVERLAND'S LARGEST CATTLE COMPANY 


Watch for our ad in the next issue of this Magazine 
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CLOVERLAND 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 


FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 365,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland. 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 


land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 


These lands 


are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


MenomineeSaw Co. 


Menominee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Michigan 


TRADE (52) MARK 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Men’s Shoes 


Ask in your shoe store 


BEALS-PRATT SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis. 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The Transition of the Original Cloverland 7 
(Continued from Page 31) 


the line of this old trail between Iron 
River and the Brule there are now 
many good farms, but at that time 
there was only solid forest with occa- 
sionally a homesteader’s cabin and 
this only very rarely and close to Iron 
River. One of the homesteaders along 
the route was John Stanley, whose 


cabin stood on the old trail near Stan: 


ley Lake, a body of water that occu- 
pies a large portion of Sections 4, 5, 
8 and 9, T. 43 N., R. 35 W. This was 
the last habitation of a white man be- 
tween Iron River and the exploring 
camps. 


From the Stanley homestead the 
trail struck off to the southwest and 
approached the Brule River near the 
Indian burying ground on Section 15, 
42-36. From there the trail took a 
westerly direction to the south end of 
Brule Lake, the source of the main 
Brule River and the point at which the 
boundary line between Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the celebrated “Cram 
Line,” starts off. The boundary line 
was followed in the main, the first 
great interruption being at a lake call- 
ed Long Lake, in Michigan, and Smoky 
Lake, in Wisconsin. This is a long, 
narrow body of water that cuts across 
the boundary, the line crossing near 
the middle of the lake. 


A half-breed, whose cabin was lo- 
cated on the west bank of the lake, 
greatly assisted the travelers during 
the summer time by ferrying them 
across. The procedure was to ap- 
proach the east bank of the lake and 
attract the attention of the Indian by 
shooting or shouting and he would row 
over and ferry the wayfarer across. 
His cabin was frequently made the 
point of the first night’s rest, but oc- 
casionally the travelers were unable 
to get the man’s attention and then a 
long and arduous detour was necessary 
to get around the end of the lake and 
back onto the trail again. 

From Long Lake the trail set out to- 
ward Lac Vioux Desert which is cross- 
ed by the boundary line. There was 
no ferry across Vioux Desert and the 
trail led around the north side of the 
lake to the Indian village, where it 
crossed the Ontonagon-Green Bay 
trail, known as the Vioux Desert Trail, 
This later trail was followed by the 
mail carriers in their transportation of 
the mail between the two places men- 
tioned. 

From Vioux Desert the trail followed 
the boundary line to a point where it 
crossed the survey of the M. L. & 8. 
W. railroad. Here the travelers who 
made the journey in the early days 
branched off and followed the transit 
line to the northwest to a point close 
to Gogebic Lake. The point is now 
Gogebic station. There it branched off 
the rail line to Gogebic Lake which 
was crossed by a boat and the trail 
resumed to Sunday Lake and along 
the range. 

The railroad was constructed quite 


The Big Four—Grazing, Touring, Roads, Watel 


Septe ™ 


rapidly and by the winter of 
end of the rails was at Wat 
In 1885 the end of the track was. 
the present village of Wakefielc 
1885 to the time of the compl 
the extension of the North-} 
from Iron River to Watersmeet it 
and 1888, the northern terminal 

old trail was at State Line, and j 
during these years that the gre 
rush was on. State Line is 


After Watersmeet 
way and lodging accommod 
to be had there, the trail w: 
lowed to State Line. A new 
broken from the point on the 
closest to Watersmeet to 
and travelers hit for there dir 


The travelers who made th 
the early days when they w 
pelled to hike all the way th 
the exploration camps were 
four days on the road, but > 
rail accommodations were 
from State Line to Iroxwood, 1 
was made easily in two days. 
stal Falls gentleman who 
trip in the spring of 1888 say; 
and his companion left Iron 
the afternoon and stopped at 
cabin for the night. Stanley 
ish and he, his wife, their 
and other domestic anima 
gether in the small cabin. 
were given the privilege of 
bed with the chickens, but 
ferred to sit up. The old coup 
insistent, however, and the me 
ly had to lie down while Sta 
his wife sat up all night. It) 
in April and the snow was sti 1 
ground in the woods. The 
made hot coffee for them in 
ing and they ate their own g 
they had brought along with 
They resumed their journey 
break, crossed Smoky Lake on 
and arrived at Watersmeet 
that evening, pretty well 
They were unused to trail walki 
were unable to walk for seve 
after getting to their desti 
Marenisco. 

When they returned that 
were given a ride on a gra 
which was being used to b 
newly laid track between W. 
and Iron River. 

The fare from Iron River 
nisco, via. Appleton Junction, 
and many of the miners se 
ployment in the mines of th 
walked the trail rather than pa 
high cost of transportation. 

With the opening of rail comm 
tion between Iron River and 
meet the old trail passed from us 
exists now only in memory. 
many men in Iron and Gogebic 
ties who traveled over this tra 
olden days, and the stories 
of their adventures, their 
and accomplishments are vel 
esting. 


(Continued from Page 36) i 


maps and pamphlets, with other ma- 
terial of value and interest to the tour- 
ist, have been spread broadcast, and 
here again, the incoming correspond- 
ence tells the tale. 

Realizing that the revenue to be de- 
rived from Upper Michigan’s heavy in- 
vestment in good roads must, after all, 
come mainly from the tourist, the De- 
velopment Bureau, through its adver- 
tising and publicity methods, took a 
prominent part in the recent highway 
bonding issue, which found such over- 
whelming favor in the April elections. 

And now the deep waterways bill. 
Realizing the almost inestimable bene- 
fits which Upper Michigan, and the 
head-of-the-lakes region, generally, 
would derive from a through water- 
ways route to the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Development Bureau is hard at 
work, pounding out the arguments and 
spreading the doctrine of “lakes to 
ocean” to every accessible and effec- 


tive point. The state legislatui 
last special session, approved 
providing a commission of § 
promote the “deep waterwaj 
ject in Michigan. Trace the ¢ 
that bill, if you will. 

The “Big Four’—grazing, 
roads and waterways—has “I 
the attention, but there 4 
things. In fact, ask yourse 
does Upper Michigan need mo 
now,” and, if your answer is a 
sonable and actually in keeping| 
the demands of the times, you ¢& 
pend on it that there is cor 
ence, and lots of it, relative 
thing, in the files of the Deve 
Bureau. 

Well, we’ve gone and bragge 
ly boasted. But our doors ar 
open, and the “welcome” on a 
brushed up every morning. 
visitors—invite their interest, 
and inspection, if so desire d 


” 


development. The sane, rea- 
plausible suggestions, prompt- 
forcible reality of Cloverland’s 
are answering the questions of 
and are solving the knotty 
which have worried the 
s for years. 

B upper Peninsula Development 
is pleased, even eager, to ac- 
kind of criticism. It gives 
hing to work on, and the 
this moment is planning an 
campaign to correct the 
nt of these inefficiencies, 

y the best, most concise ex- 
of the true conditions in 
s*higan, as they exist and are 
y the tourist, comes from Mr. 
th Miller, Jr., of the Monarch 
ring Company, Milwaukee, 
o recenly completed a tour 
erland. Mr. Miller is an “‘aver- 
st,’with a keen observation 


ciples. He sees the good in 
ry, and the faults, and frank- 
s of both. 

ten days spent in motoring 


re Mr. Miller. ‘That Cloverland 

the “Adirondacks and Southern 
r cannot be denied. The Cop- 
e country is even more beau- 
either of these famed places, 
eenaw peninsula is magni- 
our country should become 
dise of the middle western 


ot going to let you off entire- 
ise, because there are a few 
at should be given prompt 
Your roads are not well 
Especially is this true 
cities and villages. Where 
e necessary no attention to 


the roads is in evidence. 
or example, the route from 
to Ontonagon. The signs 


nd in many cases indistinct. 
fine road map and could find 
but even then I had trouble 
g out of villages. In each 
had to inquire my way out. 
e I was given inaccurate infor- 
, resulting in going a consider- 
nee out of my way. 
isconsin Highway Commis- 
put up a fine lot of road 
showing the principal routes 
all turns, Intersecting roads 
showing where they lead 
route through each city and 
is also plainly marked If the 
Peninsula would do this it 
ake motoring much more 


hotel accomodations are 
It is difficult to find 
e that serves meals between 
ountain and Houghton. In the 
laces the hotel accomodations 


some good hotels. Without 
can’t expect to get a great 
of motorists. At Houghton, 
, Iron Mountain and Menomi- 
otels are turning away people 
‘night. Friends of mine who 

to make advance reservations, 
pretty badly. Even Marquette 
good hotel, in this respect. 
ou will find that the most 
, thing for an advancement 


Dorthern State 


S I. BOWSON, Secretary 


e of justice and wise busi- - 


CLOVERLAND 


The Tourist in Cloverland 


aie (Continued from Page 13) 


bureau to undertake is to see that the 
people attracted to your country can 
find a clean, safe place in which to 
sleep and fair restaurant facilities, 


“Tam a hardened motorist, and can 
get along pretty comfortably on very 
little, so what I have written does not 
apply to my own case. I offer it only 
as a suggestion as to what the Upper 
Peninsula should do if it wants to 
have a large number of people visit 
Cloverland each year.’ ’ 


Already at Work. 


This tourist is helping to educate 
Upper Mchigan. He has enough inter- 
est in the natujal beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of the country to want to see 
it grow. Mr. Miller has given us 
something to work on. He has fur- 
nished us with a new perspective, a 
fertile field for action. 


Already there are evidences of a 
betterment of the conditions outlined 
in Mr. Miller’s letter. State Highway 
Commissioner Frank P, Rogers, in a 
recent communication, informs us that 
steps have been taken to provide 
every county in Upper Michigan with 
road markers for trunk lines. These 
will be up and ready for the tourist 
next year. In several of Cloverland’s 
cities, where the inefficiency of the 
hotel accomodations were most keenly 
felt, there is a movement for better 
notels, and in some instances actual 
plans are laid for construction, or im- 
provements. Hotel men are beginning 
to realize what a betterment of condi- 
tions will mean to them, and the wise 
ones are acting on the “hunch.” The 
railroad administration at Washington 
recently instituted a flat rate of $4 
per car, with $1 dockage at each end 
of the trip, for ferrying automobiles 
across the Straits of Mackinac, from 
Mackinac City to St. Ignace. This is 
a boon to the tourist. Automobiles 
are no longer charged according to 
their weight and baggage carried. 

These are only a few of the move- 
ments now on foot to enhance the 
natural attraction of Cloverland to the 
tourist. The work is only begun. And 
not until the influx of motorists in- 
creases to such an extent that Upper 
Michigan cries: ‘“‘Halt—we can’t hold 
any more”’—will these efforts cease. 
“Cloverland—the Tourist’s Mecca” is 
the aim, and indications convince us 
that we will not have to look to the 
next generation for the realization of 
that aim, 


Four-Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


to reform his compatriot—Jake also 
being a Finn. In any event he varied 
the program on one occasion and 
made it $15, 

The Finn settled and as he walked 
out with the marshal he asked: 

“Why he raise the price?” 

‘J don’t know,” responded the of- 
ficer. 

‘He s’ouldn’t to t’at,” said the now 
sobered culprit, “I been darn goot 
gustomer him.” 


Under the new Wisconsin “dog law” 


all dogs must be kept at home be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. 


Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


f eze Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
hers ae all tay IPE aba Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 


Write for information and bulletin 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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OSECO 


BRAND 


food products are the standard of 
excellence in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


ROACH & SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. 


IRONWOOD, MICH. 


WATERLOO, WIS. 


y 


Grazing Lands 


in Cloverland 


Good soil; fine water; solid 
groupings; near settled 
communities; good roads; 
excellent schools; excellent 
shipping facilities. 


For Sale or Lease 


Prices and Terms Right 


The CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


Land Department 


NEGAUNEE, 
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Wisconsin’s Opportunity—and the Danger to be Ave 
(Continued from Page 5) P| 
> 
deavors go. The modern ranch man _ ness in these cities. That h 
not only builds substantially and _ be fairly distributed between § 
thereby uses all the tools of the build- Minneapolis, Duluth, Superi 
er, but he clears large acreage, em- smaller northern cities, includins 
ploys power machinery, equips his land, Green Bay and similar 
home with electricity and water, thus and Milwaukee. 
purchasing the product of the machine But to establish the habit of 
shop, of the engine works, of the mo- ness transactions, Milwaukeeg | 
tor manufacturer, of the harvesting be in the field. They, as well ¢ 
plant, as well as the goods from the people of St. Paul, Minneapolis , 
shelves of the jobber and merchant. luth, must extend the hand of 
The modern ranch is an extensive Ship ve the bedi a Bi 
4 lant, employing numbers of persons. Comes. ey must ma 
development of the agricultural Etat its a ee eetnend the She set- throughout the northern co 
tler locates around it. Therefore these Milwaukee is ready to serve, 


E are keenly interested in the 


and grazing opportunities of Cloverland. ranches are not only valuable to the make plain that Milwaukee ha 
What helps any part of this Empire 
of the North helps it all. 


agricultural sections of the state, but ties of every nature quite equal i 


quite as valuable to the cities within other city. 
their reach. It is toward these ends t 


It behooves Milwaukee to get ever sociation Of UOUMnST Ie aa wor | 
closer to the balance of her state. The 3® not oil gas task to main ee 
city is located in a remote corner. It °S% mg the eee in a territe 
is primarily an industrial—a manufac- a - tay been most 100 miles Be 
turing—city. Its interests and its work Na pe hic, Nevertheless, ~ 
center about the factory, and yet a 0Pes to participate in the ing 

Les de large proportion of Milwaukee’s peo- cattle a sheep shipments, 
Calumet om Hecla Mining ple may fairly expect to profit as the ®TOW!"8 emands by. stock m 
state develops. we oa business wh 

It often is said that St. Paul and ty rem ee : 
Minneapolis are keen rivals in the hen WO iD Toes 
trade fields of Wisconsin. This is onl a 4 
JAMES McNAUGHTON partially an: St. Paul and viseed Finally, the Association 
apolis are as active as other American ‘Merce does not look upon th 
cities—probably no more so. But it is and cattle movement Fase: the 
true that the Twin Cities are geo- 224 final form of Wisconsin 

graphically located in the immediate ‘Ure. The state is too rich e 
path of the western man as he travels gt a truly cattle and she 
into the Great Lakes basin. They are 5 is primarily adapted to 
his natural, and almost inevitable stop- ‘@?™ming, and particularly to 
over. To them he gravitates, and out However, so long as 10,000,00 
of them he travels into the northern @!¢ Taw and new, nothing 
tier of counties of Wisconsin. Their ‘UPdue them than thousands 
railway connections are better than and sheep. They will rea 
Milwaukee’s and it is easier to reach he browse on the foliage, y 
a large section of Wisconsin (from the own brush and weeds, will 
west) through St. Paul and Minne- /@nd, and will prove the finest 
apolis than through Milwaukee. Their Clement that could possibly b 
rivalry, therefore, becomes keen only ‘@t0 a new country, — ® 
as the western man forms the habit of The ranches which in turn wl 
-centering his activities and his busi- (Continued on Page 45) 


Company 


Vice-president and General Manager 


CALUMET MICHIGAN 
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| Unimproved cut-over | 
ps Cres lands for sale in tracts P| 
9 to suit the purchasers 
: 


Csti) 


ist 


H) 


4p 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 


Per acre. Terms reasonable 
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Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR Marauette, Michigan 
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CLOVERLAND 


a }heep Man Establishes 9,000- 
Acre Permanent Ranch 


(Continued from Page 10) 


rom Idaho, its cost of unload- 
ding, and the enormous loss 
e. He was not carried 
ports of the good things in 
Ae merely verified the re- 
wn satisfaction, and then 
decision to transfer his 
ry to Cloverland on cold, 
ess facts and figures. 
s is a very quiet, unassum- 
ho lets the other fellow do 
while he does the thinking. 
eto say during his inspec- 
verland, and the more he 
he talked. He was so de- 
looking around that it is 
y many persons doubted that 
‘lly contemplated grazing a few 
id sheep in Cloverland, to say 
purchasing outright the big- 
for a sheep ranch that 
1 recorded since Cloverland 
don the grazing map. So 
ment that he has a 9,000- 
ent range in Schoolcraft 
and new news in Greater 
although he and his asso- 
rge C. Morris, have 4,500 
heep now running on the 
‘ranch. 
p are running in two herds. 
ing so well that Mr. Davis 
Morris are satisfied their 
m the west has been a 
le one, and they have con- 
a very bright future in their 
her westerners who have 
Cloverland, they changed 
Is, are doing many things 
ht they would not do, and 
ng things they thought they 


TRUE 
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_< 
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is p cture shows Cloverland grass has fitted Mr. Davis’ sheep for market. 


Ga Yea 


BLUE 


= Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


Manufactured by 


XY -BERGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


would do. These alterations, however, 
are to fit into conditions of range, win- 
ter feeding, climate, and the markets, 
an adjustment to grasp the best oppor- 
tunities Cloverland offers the stock- 
man. 

Several sections will be fenced this 
fall, and there will be considerable 
seeding and breaking, as the prelim- 
inary to establishing the ranch. A 
number of buildings will be construct- 
ed at once, and 500 to 1,000 sheep will 
be carried over this winter. The re- 
mainder will be marketed, and from 
their appearance the latter part of Au- 
gust, they will command the attention 
of buyers when they are driven into 
the stockyards. 

As this ranch is permanent and a 
big proposition, there will. be no spec- 
tacular development. Next year only 
dry sheep will be run on the range to 
permit more clearing and permanent 
improvements, and this system may be 
repeated for another year—then the 
real sheep business will commence and 
sheep raising on the Davis ranch will 
be on an elaborate scale. Hverything 
being done now is of a permanent na- 
ture, the solid basis of a great busi- 
ness is being laid, and like all big busi- 
ness enterprises, it will grow so 
gradually that it will attract little at- 
tention among the folk of Schoolcraft 
County, but it will not be many years 
until it will be a great show place for 


_ visitors, the pride of Cloverland, and a 


tremendous industrial asset to the 
community. 


The price of rams at the McKerrow 
sale averaged $216. 
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Where Does Your Wool Go? 


The transformation of the 


idle cut-over 


lands of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 


sota into a productive grazing territory is 


a change which every Cloverland farmer 


desires. It means money in his pocket 


and greater value for his farm. 


By helping to create a market for your wool, 
we are helping the Cloverland movement. 
When you buy Patrick-Duluth Virgin 
Wool Products you are making Greater 


Cloverland greater. 
Buy the Clothes that your sheep help to make 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 


Bigger-than-Weather Wool Products 


DULUTH 
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235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 


D5D5C SLOSS? SDSS DLD OS OLDS 
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Fe 
Fer vOeSr% 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 
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Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


OCONTO, WIS. 


Bay de Noquet Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


SAULT: SAVINGS -BANK 


ft )6§§ THE BANK FOR YOU"? 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra good, both in breeding and individuality. Sons of Sena- 
tor Bibby II. and Senators King, two of the best sons of the 
$1,000 Senator Bibby. 


GEORGE McKERROW 


Pewaukee, Wisconsin 


SHROPSHIRE AND 
HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS 


The best lot we have ever offered, 
out of choice ewes, and sired by the 
best rams money can buy. 


Write or callon R. H. RISHEL, Phillips, Wis. 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPAN 


CLOVERLAND 


Laughing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“T don’t know, yet. But you’re out of 
place here. There’s a place for you 
somewhere; I'll find it.’ 


Ponatah shook her head wearily. 
“Mary says I belong here, with my peo- 
ple.” 


“No. You belong with white people 
—people who will treat you well.” 

This time the girl smiled bitterly. 
“They have treated me worse than my 
own people have. I know them, and— 
I hate them.” 


“Ain’t you the sore-head, now?” 
Laughing Bill murmured. “You got a 
hundred-per-cent. grouch, but if the old 
medicine-man says he’ll put you in 
right, you bet your string of beads 
he’ll do it. He’s got a gift for helpin’ 
down-and-outers. You got class, Kid; 
you certainly rhinestone this whole 
bunch of red men. Why, you belong in 
French heels and a boodwar cap; 
that’s how I dope you.” 

“There must be a chance for a girl 
like you in Nome,” Thomas continued, 
thoughtfully. “‘You’d make a _ good 
hand with children. Suppose I try to 
find you a place as governess?” 

“WOULD you?” Ponatah’s face was 
suddenly eager. “Children? Oh yes! 
I’d work my fingers to the bone. I— 
I'd do ANYTHING—” 

“Then I'll do what I can.” 

For some time longer the three of 
them talked, and gradually into the 
native girl’s eyes there came a light, 


for these men were not like the others . 


she had met, and she saw the world 
begin to unfold before her. When at 
last they left she laid a hand upon the 
doctor’s arm and said, imploringly: 
“You won’t forget. You—promise?” 
“I promise,” he told her. 
“He don’t forget nothing,” 
ed her, 
don’t.” 
After they had gone Ponatah stood 
motionless for a long time, then she 
whispered, breathlessly: ‘Children! 
Little white children! Ill be very 
good to them.” 


Bill assur- 
“and if he does I’ll see that he 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 


land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 
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“She’s a classy quilt,” i 
said, on the way back 4 tl 

house. 


“She’s as pretty as a _ pict 
little more than a child,” the d 
mitted. 


“You made a hit. 
anything for you.” 
tered, absent-mindedly. 
off Petersen and these red-nec 
she’d fall for you.” Mr. Hyde 
sinuating,. a 


Thomas halted; he stared 
partner curiously, coldly. * Sa 
you think that’s why I offered } 
her?” he inquired. 


“Come clean!” The invalid 
meaningly. “You’re a long wi 
home, and I’ve knew fellers toi 
worse. You can grab her, eas 
if you do—” 

Thomas grunted angrily. j 
up with a lot from you,’ he s 
he strode on. | 

“And if you do,” the other re¢ 
falling into step with him, “J 
you right where you're thickes 

il SPH G Pf , 

“T’ll bust you wide open. O 
that gal in the leather fra 
long talk while I was sick in| 
and she asked me to keep 
middle of the trail. Well, ’m)} 
tle guy that can do it.” 

“Bill!” Evan Thomas’s eye) 
twinkling. “I believe I’m going) 
you, after all,” said he. | 

Late that afternoon Mr. Hye 
appeared; he did not shows } 
after dark. 

“T been to see Lo, the poor }\ 
he readily confessed. “She a! 
pure domestic leaf, she’s a bl 
Rooshian, or something. Seem 
was a gang of Rooshians or Sw { 
Dagoes of some sort used to 7 
country. She says they hornt 
some of the best Injun famili 
she’s one of the ‘overs.’” 

“They were Russians.” 

“Rooshians is a kind of white 


She’ 
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Well, that’s how she come 
omplected. You remember 
r folks had treated her bad? 
, fact, Doc. She spilled the story, 
made a mouthful. It’s like this: 
Nome was struck a Swede feller 
d knew staked her a claim, but 
‘t hold it, her bein’ a squab 
> age, savvy? There’s some- 
n the law that prevents Injuns 
Fs n on anything good, too; I 
ightly recollect what it is, but 
legal you can bet it’s crooked. 
how, Uncle Sam lets up a squawk 
sh is only eighteen, goin’ on nine- 
_and a noble redskin to boot, and 
his mining claims is reserved for 
nd Yaps and Japs and Wops, 
such other furrin’ slantheads of 
ee as declare their intention to 
American citizens if their 
as turn out rich enough so’s it pays 
0 do so. 
ell, Ponatah’s Swede friend gets 
elf froze, somehow, so she has to 
the buck. Naturally, she turns to 
is, the missionaries. There’s a 
1 sionary here—head mug of the 
gang. He’s a godly walloper, 
. tears into Satan bare-handed 
~ Sunday. He slams the devil 
| something shameful, and Pona- 
thinks he’s a square guy if ever 
some square, so she asks him to 
her claim, on shares, and 
for the joint acvount. Old Doc- 
. Church agrees to split fifty- 
half to her and half to heaven, 
vamps to Nome and chalks his 
r over the Kid’s. Now get me: 
im turns out good, and Pona- 
avenly pilot makes a Mexican 
e takes the money and gives 
best wishes. He grabs every- 
d says he never knew nobody 
name of Ponatah—he gets so 
@an’t even pronounce it. He allows 
face is familiar, but he can’t place 
and the partnership idea allus 
ugnant to him. He never was 
with nobody, understand? 
lows the show; he bows out and 
Jes the Kid flat. He forsakes the 
7 Way for the Great White one, 
: 4 out there now, smokin’ Co- 
and wearin’ a red vest under his 
jk C oat, with a diamond horseshoe 
s tie. It looks to me like the 
boys could ’a’ learned some- 
m this gospel hold-up.” 
ou believe her story?” Thom- 
ed. 
Jon’t know enough to lie, and 


ed also will prove nuclei for 
nt. Small men of small means 
ttach themselves to their out- 
They will acquire 40 or 80 or 
acres. They will rely upon the 
to give them some employ- 
aid them in acquiring some 
to help them through their 
rs of struggle toward inde- 
. And as these small men 
I they will crowd upon the 
hers’ land, values will increase. 


a farm. 
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Dairy Farm Sold 


HE 160-acre dairy farm advertised in 
~ May issue is sold. 
“over lands for sale that will make as good 


DELTA TITLE LAND & LOAN CO. 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
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CLOVERLAND 


you can’t trust a guy that wears his 
collar backwards.’ 


“She should go to court.” 

Mr. Hyde shook his head. “I been 
there, often, but I never picked up a 
bet. Somehow or other courts is usu- 
ally right next to jails, and you got to 
watch out you don’t get in the wrong 
place. You can’t win nothing in 
either one. I thought I’d tell you 
the story, so if you ever meet up 
with this shave-tail preacher and he 
wants a headache pill you can slip him 
some sugar-coated arsenic.” 

In the days immediately following 
Doctor Thomas’s arrival at Nome he 
was a busy man, but he did not forget 
Ponatah. He was allowed no oppor- 
tunity of doing so, for Bill frequently 
reminded him of her, and as a result 
it was not long before he found a place 
for his charge, in the home of a lead- 
ing merchant. Arrangements made, 
Bill went in search of the mail-carrier. 

Petersen was drinking with two 
friends at the bar of the Last Chance, 
and he pressed his late passenger to 
join them. But alcoholism was not 
one of Mr. Hyde’s weaknesses. The 
best of Bill’s bad habits was much 
worse than drink; he had learned from 
experience that liquor put a traitor’s 
tongue in his head, and in consequence 
he was a teetotaler. 

“T got a job for you, Pete,” he an- 
nounced. “I got you another sled-load 
for your next trip. You know Pona: 
tah?” 

“Ponatah? Sure Aye know 
Petersen spoke with enthusiasm. 

“Well, bring her along when you 
come. Me ’n’ the little Doc will set- 
tle.” 

“Dat’s good yob for me, all right. 
Vot mak’ you tank she’ll come? Aye 
ask her plenty tams, but she ant like 
me.” 

“You slip her this billy-ducks and 
she’ll come.” 


Petersen pocketed the letter which 
Bill handed him; his eyes brightened; 
the flush in his face deepened. “You 
bet your gum boots Aye bring her. 
She’s svell, ant she, Bill? She’s yust 
some svell like white voman.” 

“Who’s this?” queried one of Peter- 
sen’s companions. 

“Ponatah. She’s jung sqvaw. Aye 
got eyes on dat chicken long tam now.” 
The burly mail-carrier laughed loudly 
and slapped his friend on the shoul- 
der. 


ty ” 
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(To be continued.) 


sconsin’s Opportunity—and the Dangers to be Avoided 
(Continued from Page 42) 


In time it will no longer be profitable 
to hold large tracts. These tracts will 
be sold until, in the course of years, it 
is reasonable to believe that most of the 
large ranches or ranges will have been 
absorbed by smaller farms. Those 
which are not absorbed will be located 
on the rougher and poorer lands where 
they should properly be. These lands 
always will yield pasturage and most 
of them always will make for some de- 
gree of success in the cattle and sheep 
business. 


We still have cut- 
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Make This Your Milwaukee 


Headquarters 
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Complete Financial Service for Banks 
and Their Customers 


First Wisconsin National Bank 
MILWAUKEE 


Total Resources 
Over $100,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
$8,000,000 


1,000,000 ACRES 


Available for Grazing Now 


Tracts of 1,000 acres up in solid 
blocks, with good stands of clover 
and blue grass and plenty of pure, 
fresh water. 


We _ can take care of all require- 
ments of Western Grazers and 
settlers. Prices $10 to $20 an acre 
for this land which will make real 
farms. Easy terms. 


For further information, address 


DANIEL REID, 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 
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Minnesota 
Grazing 
Opportunity 


©ohousands of Acres 
Available 


There are thousands of acres of Open cut-over 
land.with heavy growth of blue grass, clover 
and wild pea vines in St. Louis County, Minne- 
sota, now available for sheep and cattle ranch- 
ing purposes. A large portion of this acreage 
is offered by the Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
road Company, along with other lands being 


secured to make solid tracts. 


Much of this land has been held for retailing to farmers, but 
owing to the wonderful growth of grass and clover, together 
with pure water advantages, we are beginning to realize that 
Most 


all tracts are directly accessible by railroads and auto roads. 


our holdings should be pastured with sheep and cattle. 


There are good shipping facilities to South St. Paul and Chi- 
cago. The woolen mills at Duluth are making strenuous efforts 
for the production of more wool in the district tributary to 
Duluth. 


for corrals and buildings for winter housing. 


There is an ample amount of timber on these tracts 


We can furnish the land. You have the livestock. Come and 
see the land and you will follow the example of others whd 
have already come. In dealing with a railroad company you 


are not dealing with agents. 


LAND DEPARTMENT 


Duluth & tron Range 


Railroad Co. 


DULUTH MINNESOTA 
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_U. P. Farmers’ Picnic to be Annual Atfag 


(Continued from Page 7) 


expert and specialist at the station, 
conducted a demonstration. 

At the noon hour the picnic dinner 
was eaten in the woods. Those who 
brought hampers along opened them 
up and ate their dinner in old-fash- 
ioned picnic style, while others not 
caring to be burdened with luggage, 
bought their lunch at a stand operat- 
ed by the station. Hot coffee and lem- 
onade were served free to all. 

Immediately after dinner the speak- 
ing program commenced. Those de- 
livering addresses were: President F. 
S. Kedzie, of M. A. C.; R. S. Shaw, 
dean of agriculture and director of 
experiment stations, M, A. C.; Jason 
Woodman, member state board of ag- 
riculture; G. W. Putnam, crops experi- 
menter, U. P. station; J. E. Kotila, po- 
tato disease specialist; J. W. Weston, 
assistant state leader of county ag- 
ents; J. F. Cox, head of farm crops 
department, M. A. C.; J. A. Jeffery, 
agricultural agent, D. S, S. & A. Ry.; 
| John A. Doelle, secretary-manager, U. 

P. Development Bureau; Henry A. 

Perry, assistant to the President of 

Cloverland Magazine; and Dr. Eben 

Mumford, state leader of county ag- 
ents. G. L. McMillan, superintendent 

of the station, presided. 

Following the program was an ex- 
hibition of boys handicraft work by 
the champion team of Quinnesec, 
and then the crowd dispersed to in- 
spect the station. The county agents 
and experts present were assigned to 
stations during the inspection as fol- 
lows: beef catle, B. P. Pattison, Delta 
county; dairying, Len Braamse, farm 
herdsman, and C. V. Ballard, Dickin- 
son county; hogs, D. C. Long, Iron 
county; poultry, 'R. H. Cameron, Luce 
county; sheep, D. L. McMillan, super- 
intendent of station, and C. G. Peck, 
farm foreman; wheat and rye, EH. L. 

| Kunzie, Chippewa county; peas, L. R. 
Walker, Marquette county; sunflowers 
| BE, G. Amos, Menominee county; ruta- 
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markets. 
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| Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Land: 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber H 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Raynster 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


pes your dealer for the RAYNSTER—the, 
all-purpose weather coat. 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. | 


Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
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bagas and corn, A, L. Olson, 
county; grains-oats, J. F. Cox, | 
sor of farm crops, M. A. C., and 
Jeffery, agricultural agent, D. Si 
A. Ry.; potato cultivation, J. W.¥ 
on; potato diseases, J. EH. Kotila; 
tato breeding plots, G. "oe P 

crops experimenter, U. P, 
horticulture, Irving ‘Kirsham, — 
county; farm buildings, C. E. G 
son, Gogebic county; guide, 
Gerg; general, Leo M. Geism 
Houghton. 


All the county agents and e 
remained over at the station 
conference the day following t 
nic, and outlined plans and p 
for the next year. This confe 
also will become an annual affair, } 
part of the annual picnic. 
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Sheep Grazing Success} 
in Northern Minnesoti 


one of them. 


‘When it comes to the ma 
wintering sheep here, it is as 
feed production proposition. 
should start in and clear land 1 
raising of peas, oats and clo 
course, this will take time, b 
soil, the climate and all essential 
the successful raising of livestoc) 
the feed necessary for it, are 
I must say that the country is b 
—yes, twice as good as I tha 
would be. 5 

And as to the people—wel lex 
won't find a finer lot of people } 
where. They are doing everyt 
their power to make us content 
are of every possible assistan 
aid to us. They are desirous of 3 
ing this great grass country 
into a livestock country. 


For particulars write 
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dry weather of the present sum- 
roven very favorable to the 
nt of an excessive number 
-hoppers. One leaf-hopper in 
jar which works on apple and 
fato is at present doing serious 
to potatoes. The creature is a 
reen leaf-hopper which flies on 
test provocation and which 
e leaves to curl and become 
the tips and edges, produc- 
is commonly known as tip- 


s control of this pest at this sea- 
e year depends on hitting the 
; themselves with a spray of nic- 
sulphate. Black leaf 40 diluted 
1,000 times with water and with 
dition of soap furnishes an ef- 


‘oa 


A Sheep Herder’s Home 


An Appreciation 


and Mrs. Powers, accompanied 
‘owers’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
f Bloomington, Ill., were in 
Falls last Saturday on a tour 
land. A Diamond Drill re- 
saw them and found that they 
ned out an extensive tour of 
r Peninsula, one to last about 
eeks. 

did you come to travel up 
asked the reporter. . 
- information that I _ got 
the Cloverland Magazine,” re- 
r. Powers. 

find the touring number and 
cles therein an aid, do you?” 
the reporter. 

, we do,” replied Dr. Powers. 
m’t know what a favor you are 
ring upon one who is contem- 
n automobile tour when you 
m one of those magazines fill- 
so much information as was 
ed in the copy of Cloverland 
that I received. It helps us 
trips and we have in mind 
spots that we want to hit on 
ey. I found it a great aid 
glad that I received one.” 
owers then inquired about 
ck Lake, and, as that was one 
lakes mentioned in the article 
ounty, one could see that he 
itudied the text carefully. In 
e had the copy with him, and 
ut out the map for ready refer- 


party was piloted to Fortune 
r Supt. Arvid Bjork, where they 
their camp and stayed for two 
hen moved on to the Gogebic 
After seeing that section they 
turn here and go to the copper 
, then retrace their steps and 
e on to Munising for an in- 
m of Grand Island and the pic- 
rocks.—Crystal Falls, (Mich.) 
id. Drill. 


Ld aho hay crop is reported a to- 
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Leaf Hoppers 


By R. H. PETITT, Professor of Entomology, M. A. C. 
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immo 1) PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES | 
A Good Investment for Farmers 


Millions of acres of farm land in the United 
States would be made more productive by 
proper application of groundjlimestone. As 
most farmers realize, soil analyzing strong in 
lime content will produce abundant legume 
crops; legumes increase the nitrogen content 
of the soil; in short, liming is the first step in 
systematic soil building, soil enriching; is the 
first step toward greater productivity and larger 
profit per unit under cultivation. 

Friend Farmer, take our advice and put a little of 
your war profits of the past four years into ground lime- 
stone. Money spent for lime is an investment—not an 
expense. It will all come back to you many fold in in- 
creased returns from your crops. 


Another good use for some of the surplus—an in- 
vestment also—would be to purchase some 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


and dispose of the stumps and boulders that have prevent- 
ed the use of modern farm machinery in the cultivated 
fields, blast ditches to improve drainage, etc. 

Dynamite is a wonderful farm labor saver. It can 
be used in dozens of ways to save time and man power. 

It costs nothing to find out what it will do, how to 
do it, and what farmers who are used to it think of it. 
Our Handbook of Explosives No. 720 tells the story. It’s 
free. Write for it today. 

In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in 
Georgia, Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, or New York, we can have an ex- 
pert demonstrator call on you at nocost to you and if you 
will help him, he will arrange a public demonstration, pre- 


= ferably under the auspices of your U. S. County Agent, 
to be held on some centrally located farm where he will show you 
and your neighbors the safest and best blasting practice. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, - Delaware 
Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
| Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 


fective spray. It is necessary to apply 
this spray so as to hit the hoppers on 
the under side of the leaves with force. 
One pint of black leaf 40 to 100 gal- 
lons of water makes a solution of 1 to 
8 hundred and the addition of 4 pounds 
of common soap makes the spray 
much more effective. 

The real control of leaf-hoppers de- 
pends on the destruction of rubbish 
late in the season after cold weather 
sets in. Rake up and burn as soon as 
the hoppers hide themselves under the 
rubbish and get ready for winter. It 
will be well to rake up whenever one 
can and then burn during a dry cold’ 
spell in the fall. This has proven very 
effective in the control-of the grape 
leaf-hopper which is a very similar 
pest. | 


Guard Your Goat 


Goats are goats these days, so don’t 
let anyone get yours. If you do, you. 
will lose something that is more valu-: 
able than silver. The skin of your, 
goat, or anybody’s goat, when tanned, 
is actually worth more per ounce than) 
silver. 

Silver ,in spite of the fact that it is 
worth much more than before the war, 
can still be had at the moderate price) 
of $1.07 per ounce. Tanned goat skin, | 
commonly called kid, costs the shoe! 
manufacturer on an average of $1.00: 
per square foot for the light weight; 
hides. These hides will average about’ 
four-fifths of an ounce to the square 
foot, which is at the rate of $1.25 per 
ounce. There is a considerable waste 
in cutting kid leather for use in shoes, 
so that the leather which finally goes 
into the finished shoe really costs 
about $1.50 per ounce—about forty per 
cent more than silver. 

The high price of kid leather has 
brought about an unprecedented situa- 
tion in shoe manufacture. Hither the 
supply of this leather must be increas- 
ed, or it must be replaced to a certain 
extent by leather substitutes now on 
the market. If the manufacturers will 
use leather substitutes wherever they 
can in shoes, that is, for parts not sub- 
jected to bending strains, they will not 
only be able to turn out quite as good 
shoes as heretofore, but shoes at a 
more reasonable price. 

The only other solution of the prob- 
lem is for some wizard animal breed- 
er to cross the goat with the snake so 
as to bring forth an animal that will 
shed good goatskins once each year. 
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For full information address; Advertising Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Visit Du Pont Products Store When in Atlantic City 
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A big grain and hay show will be a 
new feature at the International Live 
Stock Show this year. 
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» We own Grazing Lands in the 


Stockmen: great open areas of Cloverland 


BIN where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 5 cents a word for each insertion. 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargaius 


column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 
cation in the current issue. Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 
erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—80-Acre farm, 40 acres un- 
der cultivation; good clay loam soil; 5- 
room house; barn; good well water; good 
fences; located 7 miles from Menominee 
on fine macadam road to city. A splendid 
farm and a bargain on easy terms. S, V. 
Tart, 2007 State St., Menominee, Mich. 


HEWLETT buys and sells sheep. 1,000 

good 2-year-old ewes for sale now— 
prompt delivery. If you have any sheep 
to sell or want to buy, write F. R. K. 


Hewlett, Lake Ives Ranch, Big Bay, Mich. 
boo eS ee eS eee 
IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Hasily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 


unother in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 
Millersburg,. Mich. 


UPPER WISCONSIN, 1,000 acres, solid 

body, within 4%, miles of county seat. 
Wagon road through it, choice cut-over 
hardwood land, Will sell, lease or go in on 
shares with parties owning cattle, sheep 
or goats. For particulars write McGovern 
Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


IN WISCONSIN’S CLOVER BELT, tracts 
of 40 to 2,000 acres for cattle or sheep 
ranches, fresh running water plentiful, 
grass unexcelled anywhere. $15 per acre. 
Write for information and terms. J. 
Saunders & Co., Park Falls, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Breeding and feeding sheep. 

Bucks. Shetland ponies. Dogs. Pure 
bred Poultry. Pet stock. Write, White, 
the Sheep Man, Cogswell, No. Dak. 


REPUTATION SEEDS — For northern 

gardens and farms. Also flowers and 
plants for all occasions. Duluth Floral 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 


COLLECTIONS—The Cloverland Mercan- 

tile Agency. Law and collections every- 
where. Address, John L. Loell, Legal De- 
partment, First National Bank Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich. 


CULL LAMBS—Want to buy carload cull 
lambs dressing around 22 lbs. Write us. 
Palace Market, Ironwood, Mich. 


PIGS—Two March sows, pure bred Duroc- 

Jerseys, fine and healthy, at $25 each, 
with pedigree and transfer; 7 April pure 
‘red Durocs, at $15 each, with pedigree 
and transfer. Wm. J. Weston, Oak Ridge 
Dairy, Wakefield, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 


a Sea Di EA pa eS EE on 
FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 

bargains in tracts of 160 up to 50,000 
acres. Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
Wis. 


INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 

want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon’ request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co, Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur, 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 acre farm, all cleared 
with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 
big house farm implements; 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop. 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 


WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


GRAZING TRACTS—Iron County, Michi- 
gan in the heart of Michigan’s famous 

iron belt and pasture land, offers splendid 

opportunities to live stock men and 

settlers. For detail information -write to 

pearetaey. Commercial Club, Iron River, 
ch. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 

good soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Land Dep’t. Negaunee, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Thousands of acres_ Rusk 

county, hardwood cut-over land, clayey 
loam soil; also bargains in improved 
farms. Our literature describing this 
country is free. We sell on easy terms. 
Ellingson Clover Land Co., 200 First St., 
Hawkins, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Hardwood cutover land, silt 

loam, clay subsoil, neither sandy nor 
gravelly, in heart of dairy country; close 
to town, schools, and on good roads. 
You deal directly with owner. Easy 
terms. Write for map and booklet No. 
3. Northwestern Lumber Co., Land De- 
partment, Stanley, Wis. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 

for “The Albert Dickinson Company” 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—8v acre farms of good land, 
10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, implements; 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balance. A chance for the man of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 
his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 
Co., Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
pees or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 
s. 


FOR SALE—Any portion of 1,000,000 

acres of hardwood cut-over land,plenty 
of water in streams and lakes; every 
acre suitable for sheep and cattle graz- 
ing, or may be cleared and made into 
good productive farms. Prices $10 to $20 
an acre. No land agents, no commis- 
sions. Write or call on, Daniel Reid, 
chairman county board of supervisors, 
Hurley, Wis., official representative for 
iow County, Wisconsin, board of super- 
visors. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 
terms, and condition of cut-over land 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement: for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
pees Commercial Club, Duluth, 
nn. : 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 

1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in< 
spection by grazers, settlers and home 
seekers, Address, Charles E. Chipley, 
Secretary Civic & Commercial Associa- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25,000 acres cut-over land in 

the very heart of Cloverland, Alger 
county, on very easy and liberal terms. 
Address, Chatham-Trenary Land Co., 
Marquette National Bank building, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy, live stock, 

truck gardening, grain, root crop and 
general farm land. Your choice of 400,- 
000 acres. For terms write to I. Steph- 
enson Company Trustees, Wells, ‘-Michi- 
gan. 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—235,000 acres cut-over land 

in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 
easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., or Oconto 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


What is Happening in Northeastern Minnes 01 


(Continued from Page 8) (ae 


nesota and where natural pastures ure 
found almost everywhere. 

Some interesting figures are taken 
from the report of the Minnesota 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. These 
reports show that in five years won- 
derful progress has been made in the 
dairy industry of Northern Minnesota. 
Five years ago there were 133 small 
creameries located in the counties 
mentioned above, against 152 five 
years later, and the relative size of 
these creameries can best be judged 
by the following figures: Those 133 
creameries five years ago were patro- 
nized by a total of 16,519 farmers 
against 19,119 at the present time, a 
gain of 2,600 patrons. They were re- 
ceiving milk at that time from 107,437 
cows against 138,660, a gain in five 
years of 31,223 cows. The amount of 
butter they manufactured at that time 
for the year was 14,359,374 pounds, 
against 16,569,244 pounds, or a gain in 
five years of 2,209,270 pounds. That 
year they paid the patrons $3,651,351.19 
against $5,850,321.85, or a net gain 
in five years of $2,198,970.66. If the 
dairy industry of Northern Minnesota 
continues to gain as rapidly in the fu- 
ture as it has in the past, Northern 
Minnesota will eventually be recogniz- 
ed as one of the most important but- 
ter producing sections of the state. 

Another industry of Northern Min- 
nesota which is along the line of dairy- 
ing is livestock raising. The ability 
of this section to produce such splen- 
did tame grass and wild grass is at- 
tracting the attention of the stock rais- 
er, so that the result is that every year 
Northern Minnesota is exporting many 
more carloads of beef cattle. A great 
deal of pork is being raised in North- 
western Minnesota and the better de- 
veloped sections of Northeastern Min- 
nesota. 

Sheep raising is another industry 
that is being developed by the farm- 
ers of Northern Minnesota. In the 
prairie section of Northwestern Min- 
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othy and clover. 
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We Own 86,000 Acres |) 
of Hardwood Timber — 


LANDS 


in Schoolcraft and Mackinac Counties, six miles from 


Lake Michigan, on the main line of the Soo Railway. 


Of this about 20,000 acres are cut-over, all of which is 
growing grass, with about 4,000 acres of it in one 
bunch in a very heavy sod growing blue grass, tim- 


We are looking for a thoroughly practical and re- 
sponsible man to tie up with. Any one with the 
means and ability who is looking for an opening in 
the cattle or sheep business will miss an opportunity 
if they do not investigate these lands. 
vestigation by the right kind of a party, we will have 
no difficulty in making a trade with him on a basis 
that is thoroughly satisfactory. } 


STACK LUMBER COMPAN 


ESCANABA, 


nesota many large flocks of 
pastured and in the Northeaste 
tion the settlers, realizing the y 
sheep not only for the market, 
cause of their natural ability 
brush land, are increasing the 
their flocks every year. 4 

A few years ago an org 
known as the “Northern Mi 
Sheep Growers’ Association’ 
formed with “A flock on every 
as its slogan. This associati 
done a great deal to encourage | 
the settlers of Northern Min 
getting sheep on their farms. 
able Dan De Lury, lawyer, 1 
farmer and sheep grower (an 
he likes the latter best of a 
president. He lives at Wal 
County, where he has a go 
sheep ranch. Mr. De Lury’s 
perience in raising sheep in 
Minnesota equips him to give y 
advice to the settler just star 
the game. Added impetus to th 
industry of Northern Minnesote 
given when the Duluth Comm 
Club began a campaign to 
flocks of sheep to pasture on 
over lands in that section of 
Utilizing the columns of Roger 
drews’ Cloverland Magazine, 
nee, Michigan, they waged 
campaign along this line and 
sult several trainloads of shee 
been brought in from the we 
more are sure to follow. ; 

Because of the present low 
lands in Northern Minnesota, 
with the fact that the knowle 
wonderful resources is being 
by thousands of homeseekers 
congested farming sections of 
states to the south and east of 
tide of immigration continues 
crease every year, and while 
room for thousands of farmer: 
vast section of Minnesota, w 
present progress that is being 
land values in Northern Mineso 
continue to raise every year. | 


After an in- 
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Your juicy steak, national in its 
popularity, is far from being na- 
tional in its origin. 


Ten Mississippi valley states raise 


is as cheap and fattening as this 
yellow grain. 


Your local butcher cannot doit. If 
each butcher built a packing plant, 
there would be endless duplica- 


Running errands for the nation’s butcher shops 


Py 
ae 
45 


tion and expense—making meat 
too high priced. | 


Time has proved that the dress- 
ing and distribution of meats on 


ii and feed much of the beef which a large scale through centrally 
i you like so well. located plants is economical to 
bi The big herds of quality cattle are a ier Coen che pent 
7 fattened in an even smaller area, ; 

1 known as the “corn belt”. No Local butchers have found that 
i feed has yet been discovered that they can order any grade and 


weight, without waist, and suited 
exactly to theircustomer’s desires. 


This meat must be dressed, chilled Swift @ Company is running this 
Hi and shipped many miles to the’ errand for the nationata surpris- 
i other 38 states. Whose job is it? ingly smallrateof pay. We receive 


only a fraction of a cent per pound 
profit on the meat we sell. The pub- 
lic Saves money by such service. 


Swift C(@, Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
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A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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(CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS was laughed at 
by his own countrymen when he said that be- 
yond the line of their blue horizon lay a new 
country rich in natural wealth. But he was 


right to a degree beyond his wildest flights of 
imagination. 


Do YOU KNOW, Mr. Cattle and Sheep Rancher, 
that beyond the line of your blue horizon lies a 
great livestock region. Rich in grass and clear 
water with room for thousands of cattle and 
Sheep. Great because it has proven its great- 
ness. Thirty thousand head of western sheep 
and cattle, that have come in this year, have 
proven it. 


The first lambs shipped this year, after but 
sixty days on Northern Minnesota grasses, 
topped the St. Paul market. 


ARE YOU SEEKING new range? Then, why 
not look to a country with its future before it in- 
stead of behind it. Where land values are cer- 
tain to increase many times in the near future. 
Northern Minnesota solves your problem. It 
has been proven. Come and see for yourself. 
Do it this fall and be ready to go on to the range 
in the spring. It is dollars and cents to you. It 
costs you nothing for the land to try it out the 
first year. 


Wire or Write Today 


FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration 
STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
60 Be Shown Over the Land 
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THE PICTURES 


'TELL THE STORY 


THIRTY DAYS IN CLOVERLAND 


Ci ae 


Same 
i 
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JUST AS THEY 
CAME OFF THE 
CARS, JULY 14, 
1919, AT SHIELDS, 
MINNESOTA— 
13,000 IN ALL, 
FROM MONTANA. 


HERE THEY ARE, 
THIRTY: DAYS 
LATER, AUGUST 
14, 1919. 
SUPERFICIAL 
COMPARISON IS 
ALL THAT IS 
NECESSARY TO 
NOTE SPLENDID 
RESULTS 


WRITE US TODAY. 


OWING TO 
DROUTH, EWES 
DID NOT HAVE A 
CHANCE TO FILL 
OUT BEFORE 
SHIPPING. 

NOTE LAMBS 
STOOD TRIP 
SPLENDIDLY. 
ARRIVED IN GOOD 
SHAPE. 


WHAT THESE 
SHEEP HAVE 
DONE YOUR 
SHEEP CAN DO. 
WE OWN 
THOUSANDS OF 
ACRES AND WILL 
MAKE LIBERAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE USE AND 
PURCHASE OF 
THESE LANDS. 


NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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25,000 Western Sheep Fatten on 
Oneida County Grass and Clover 


CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN —INS SERVICE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE GOUNTY AGRICULTHRAL 


ANO COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVIS- AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS REPRESENTATIVE WORK 


QRS CO-SOPERATING. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN _ 


Rhinelander Wis., Sept. 13, 1919. 


Cloverland Magazine, 


Menominee, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

You may be anxious to know the results we have 
obtained through the advertising campaign carried on in your 
magazine. 


we haves carried a full page ad during the months of 
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June, July, August and September Already we heve received 


\ 
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£2,500 head of sheep and 540 head of cattle. These are all 


e 


grazing on the cut over lands of our county. 


The following are the Western stock men who have 


made shipments: , 


Ed. Barl - ---+-+e-+-+--e+-+e-- 3,300 Sheep . 
Barl & Robertson - - = - + - « = - - 56,500 *" 350 Head Cattle 
C. H. Sutter ----+ee rer ee = = 4,500 

Johnson Bros.- - ©--+--+-+--+-+e--6 - 6,500 wd 


All of the_above gentlemen shipped from Linder, Wyomfng. 


4 
ei 
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0. GC. Tonningsen, Idaho, - - - - - - 2,500 Sheep 


We also have 190 head of cattle from Wontar: 


Mr. Tonningsen has arranged to winter 1,200 head of his 


breeding ewes. 


I recommended your plan to our County Board of Super- 


4 
- 


y 


>| 

=| visors and am pleased to say that the results obtained have been 

far greater than I had expected and also more then satisfactory 

=| to the entire board. 

=I Yours very truly, 

= Hed. nol 

= WDJ:D Co. Agr. /Agent. ya 
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HERE is a live stock market and 
packing company right at the 
south central entrance to Clover- 
which could utilize all the sheep 
cattle that have been brought into 
hree states comprising this new 
stock country this year, in less 
; one month. This is not minimiz- 
he opportunities of Cloverland as 
e stock country, nor is it discred- 
z its possibilities. Instead, it is 
ibly presenting the impressive 
that millions of acres of idle cut- 
land adaptable for grazing and 
stock production are going to 
: With stock yards and a pack- 
plant of such enormous capacity 
in the very boundary lines of Clov- 
nd, would it not be an economic 
me to slacken for one moment the 
etus that has been given the live 
k industry in this great clover and 
grass district? 
hese stock yards and packing plant 
located at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
ay are new, scarcely more than two 
ars old, yet figures showing the tre- 
iendous amount of business this go- 
concern is doing are almost stag- 
ng. This year the Indian Packing 
any, which operates the packing 
it, has been doing more than $1,- 
)00 worth of business each month, 
nd the business of the year will ex- 
2ed $12,000,000. 
here is no one concern in all 
thern Wisconsin or Northern Mich- 
that even approaches this vast 
2 of business. 
another most remarkable fea- 
of this great plant that has silent- 
issumed industrial leadership in 
rerland within the span of two 
is the fact that it has achieved 
phenomenal success without the 
of the adjacent stock yards. Ev- 
pound of meat that has gone into 
packed products was purchased 
ised in the open market. 
e stock yards will open next year, 
then what of the output of this 
iderful packing plant which now 
under construction an enormous 
age building that will materially 
ease the capacity of the plant? 
ad what of the great opportunity 
€ combined institutions present to 
western grazers, the progressive 
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farmers and business men of Clover- 
land! 


A home market capable of actually 
absorbing all the live stock produced 
in Cloverland, for F. L. Peck, president 
of the Indian Packing Company, says, 
“We command capital that will take 
care of all necessary enlargements. 
Our capacity is limited only by the 
amount of live stock production in 
Cloverland.” 


And Capt. J. A. Cusick, head of the 
Green Bay Stock Yards and Transit 
Company, says, “Our stock yards will 
take care of 5,000 head of cattle, sheep 
and hogs a day, and we can put 25 car- 
loads a day under cover. We will en: 
large to keep pace with live stock pro- 
duction in Cloverland.” 


Here is the home market, not a few 
days shipment from range, but only 
a few hours distant! Stockmen, think 
what this means to you in saving 
freight rates and shrinkage! It means 
thousands of dollars annually to the 
big live stock operator, and hundreds 
of dollars annually to the live stock 
farmer. 


And in the regular channels of com- 
merce and industry all diverging from 
the various centers of production, leav- 
ing the bulk of capital at the point of 
productive origin, what does this co- 
related industry at Green Bay mean to 
the business men and the farmers of 
Cloverland? 

Actual figures mount high, running 
from the eighth into the ninth column. 
They are colossal, but this is a colos- 
sal industry—live stock production— 
bigger by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars than all combined metal mining in 
the United States, bigger by hundreds 
of millions than the lumbering indus- 
try, bigger than any other one indus: 
try in the world with the exception of 
basic agriculture. And basic agricul- 
ture in Cloverland will develop with 
leaps and bounds closely in the wake 
of sheep, hogs, cattle and dairy produc- 
tion just as surely as day follows the 
night, for the economic reason that 
live stock production and agriculture 
are inseparable, they are interdepend- 
ent, and successful farming means suc- 


$1.00 a Year, 10c THE, 


A. PERRY 


cess in both these closely associated 
industries. 


This is not a forecast of the future. 
It is the vision of men like Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, of Salt Lake City, presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation; Louis F. Swift, president of 
Swift & Co., who is associated with Mr. 
Hagenbarth in the recent purchase of 
a permanent ranch of more than 100,- 
000 acres in Cloverland; Armour & 
Company, who have erected a $10,000,- 
000 packing plant at South St. Paul, 
thus anticipating the marvelous devel- 
opment of Cloverland; Charles P. 
Craig, of Duluth, executive director of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewa- 
ter Association and promoter of. the 
great canal that would bring the mar- 
kets of the world into the very heart 
of Cloverland; of Capt. J. A. Cusick. 
promotor of the.Green Bay Stock 


Yards and Transit. Company; of 
F. L. Peck, president of the In- 
dian Packing Company, which took 


over the packing plant that had been 
erected by the stock yards company; 
of sponsors for a number of sheep and 
wool companies whose capital in Wis- 
consin alone aggregates more than $5,- 
000,000 and land holdings more than 
100,000 acres. It is the vision of men 
more closely identified with the actual 
development of Cloverland, like Leo C. 
Harmon, president of the Upper Pen- 
insula Development Bureau and chair- 
man of the Michigan Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion; J. M. Longyear, whose mining in- 
terests and land holdings amount to 
millions; J. W. Wells, one of the larg- 
est lumber operators in Michigan and 
who is now conducting an actual dem- 
onstration of fattening cattle in Clov- 
erland at an expense of more than 
$25,000; A. T. Van Scoy, president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce; William George Bruce, general 
secretary of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce; F. W. Luening, as- 
sistant secretary of the Milwaukee As- 


sociation of Commerce, in charge of . 


the land development division; the 
Hon. Fred D. Sherman, commissioner 
of immigration for the State of Minne- 
sota; Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, in 


The Indian Pacion Company's Plant at Green Bay, Wis., Which Turns Out More Than $1,000,000 Worth of Packed Meat Products Each Month 
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_ Green Bay Packing Plant Does $12,000,000 Business Annually 


charge of the Weyerhaeuser interest 
in Minnesota; H. C. Hornby, of Clo- 
quet, Minn., general manager, and H. 
Oldenburg, of Carlton, Minn., attorney, 
for the Weyerhaeuser interests; Bent- 
ley P. Neff, banker and president of 
the Duluth Commercial Club; W. LI. 
Prince, secretary of the Duluth Com- 
mercial Club, a former mayor and 
banker of Duluth; M. J. Jamar, Jr., 
manager of mills and factories of the 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills and Knit- 
ting Works; big business concerns like 
the Marshall-Wells company and F. A, 
Patrick & Co., of Duluth; Nat Rogers, 
the big live stock banker of St. Paul; 
Joseph Chapman, vice president of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis; R. L. Ruddick, general super- 
intendent for Armour & Co., Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul district; Roger M. An- 
drews, pu lisher of Cloverland Maga- 
zine, and many others who have given 
of their time, money and energy ta 
back up their faith in their own coun- 
try. 

The perspective is on the horizon 
of Cloverland. The cattle and sheep 
are actually coming, not in car lots, 
but in train loads—not in little bands, 
but by thousands. The home stock 
yards and packing plant are here now, 
the latter doing $12,000,000 a year busi- 
ness while waiting for the development 
of the Cloverland empire to provide 
slaughter animals to keep the big 
plant going. When that transition has 
been accomplished, and live stock ex- 
perts and packers. believe that period 
will have been reached within five 
years, Cloverland beef, mutton and 
pork will be feeding peoples in nearly 
all countries of the world, as a large 
share of the business of the Indian 
Packing Company is export trade, and 
Cloverland automatically will become 
one of the most noted wool and hide 
producing sections on earth. 

With such visions as these Capt. Cu- 
sick set out in 1916—now mark the 
date—to organize the Green Bay Pack- 
ing Company and the Green Bay Stock 
Yards and Transit Company. There 
was some skepticism in Green Bay as 
to the success of the venture in what 
mary considered an unknown field, but 
Capt. Cusick was undaunted. He could 
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Theodore Roosevelt's Program for Farm Betterment : 


country and his talks with farm- 

ers on his campaign trips, had 
given Theodore Roosevelt a keen and 
sincere interest in agricultural prob- 
lems and the raising of live stock. 
Considering his wide diversity of in- 
terests, the Colonel possessed an am- 
azing knowledge of rural conditions, 
and when he discussed farming topics 
with experts, he displayed a grasp of 
his subject that frequently astounded 
them. 

While Roosevelt was not actually a 
farmer, he had as much right to call 
himself one as many land-owners who 
use that title. He was interested in 
all phases of farm life, and farmers 
living in Oyster Bay and vicinity will 
tell you that they always found the 
Colonel reliably informed on changing 
conditions. He knew what sheep and 
cows on the hoof should bring in the 
open market, and was as familiar with 
the habits of mules as he was with 
those of horses and dogs. In fact, he 
was even more familiar with agricul- 
tural life and its problems than many 
men who had spent years in wresting 
their living from the reluctant soil, 

Roosevelt once referred to the farm- 
er as “the cornerstone of civilization” 
and in an article that he wrote in Sep- 
tember, 1917, he referred to “the oc- 
cupation which is the foundation of all 
others, the occupation of the tiller of 
the soil, of the man who by his own 
labor raises the raw material of food 
and clothing, without which the whole 
fabric of the most gorgeous civiliza- 
tion will topple in a week,” 

The former President believed in 
making the tenant farmer a farm own- 
er and he also preached cooperation 
among farmers in order to protect 
their rights and get the fullest return 
from their labor. He likewise advo- 
cated the elimination of conditions 
that produced the tramp type of lab- 
orer and the placing of the farm lab- 
orer on a more permanent basis. The 
practice of wealthy men in buying up 
large blocks of land and establishing 
landed estates as domains of pure 
pleasure, riled the Colonel mightily. 
He recommended progressive taxation 
as one method of fighting this evil. 
Another suggestion of his was to make 
capital more easily available for 
farmers in order that they might real- 
ize to the fullest their worthy ambi- 
tions. He also believed in the econo- 
mic independence of the woman or 


H«: OWN long residence in the 


The Land Clearing Problem in Northeastern Minnesota 


ANY prospective immigrants 

seeking a place to build them- 

selves a farm home on the low: 
priced land of the Northwest, hesitate 
at locating in a timber region, realiz- 
ing that the labor and expense of 
clearing timber land is a great deal 
and this is one and about the only 
reason that practically all of the good 
agricultural lands now lying idle in 
Northern Minnesota, are not being 
farmed. 


In the prairie section of Northern 
Minnesota, which is found in the ex- 
treme northwestern portion of the 
state, a considerable distance further 
north, nearly all of the agricultural 
lands are under cultivation and thou- 
sands of acres of swamp land in this 
prairie section is annually being re- 
claimed by drainage ditches, but in 
Northeastern Minnesota, which is in 
the timber region, the development is 
naturally slower. 

Land in Northeastern Minnesota can 
be cleared at from $15 to $60 per acre, 
depending entirely upon conditions 
found theron, combined with the skill 
of the worker. It is difficult to fix an 
average because of the wide diversity 


2 By WM. BOYER THOMPSON President Roosevelt Memorial Association 


The Late Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


By HON. FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration 


in the character of lands found in thig 
section. sands from which large pine 
timber has been removed, is much 
more expensive to clear than the hard- 
wood land. On the pine land, how- 
ever, mixed timber still remaining will 
offset to a large extent, the cost of 
clearing this land, as nearly all of it 
can be worked up into cordwood; 
posts, poles, pulpwood, and railway 
ties. Taking the country as a whole, 
experiments which have been conduct- 
ed by various powder manufacturers, 
show that the stump land in North- 
eastern Minnesota can be cleared 
more cheaply than any other general 
section of timbered area in the United 
States. The average cost of removing 
birch, ash, spruce and pine stumps in 
Minnesota has been found to be about 
15 cents per stump, compared _ to 
Southern pine stumps, which is about 
30 cents and 45 cents for Michigan 
white pine, maple and birch. A little 
over 50 cents for Illinois oak, walnut 
and gum; 55 cents for Pennsylvania 
apple, ash and chestnut, and from $1 
to $2 for Western fir. _A few years 


ago, Professor A. J. McGuire, at that 
time superintendent of the Northeast 
Experiment Station, located at Grand 
Rapids, made a very careful study of 
the cost of clearing timbered land and 
his report after a thorough demonstra- 
tion is as follows: 

25> pope, #vernge diameter 14 in- 
ches. Cost of explosives per stump 12 
cents. 

255 jack pine, Norway pine and 
white pine, average diameter 14% in- 
ches. Cost of explosives per stump 
18 cents. 

395 birch, ash, 
average diameter 20 inches. 
explosives per stump 16 cents. 

One large land clearing operation in 
Northeastern Minnesota in 1909, nine 
thousand stumps were blasted, a con- 
siderable. number of them large pine 
stumps and the average requirement 
was less than three-quarters of a 
pound of dynamite per stump. Jorgen 
Juhl of Askov cleared thirty-five acres 
in 1911 with the use of ouly 1,300 
pounds of dynamite or about thirty- 
eight pounds per acre. Mr. C. E, 


spruce, pine, etc., 
Cost of 


" * should be eliminated. 


the farm, and felt that conditions th 
tended to make her life a drab a: 
jcolorless round of daily drudge 


Therefore, no class of people in th; 
country should be more interested | 
the campaign to raise $10,000,000 f 
permanent memorials to Rooseye 
than the farmers. This campai; 
which is under the direction of t¢) 
Roosevelt Memorial Association w 
be held in every state during at) 
week of October 20-27, and _W 
be organized from the offices of ft 
Association at 1 Madison Avenue, N 
York City. The proposed me j 
will consist of a public park of for 
acres at Oyster Bay, his home fo; 
many years, to be preserved Ji 
Mount Vernon and the Lincoln hon 
at Springfield;. and a national mon 
ment at Washington, the scene 
Colonel Roosevelt’s most importa 
labor for the public good. 


The officers of the Roosevelt Me! 
orial Association include men a} 
women of national reputation, frien 
and associates of Roosevelt from ¢ 
over the country and from all walks) 
life. Heading the list as honora: 
presidents, are ex-President Taft a1 
Charles H. Hughes, former Govern 
of New York; Senator Henry Cab 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and Senat, 
Hiram W. Johnson of California, a1 
John Mitchell, the labor leader, 


All the states have organizatio; 
and these have been subdivided in 
county and city organizations. St 
smaller units have been formed repi| 
senting various organizations, and a 
tivities have been assigned to tow 
ships and school districts and rur 
regions to facilitate the work. | 


Practically all the schools in #]| 
United States will conduct special e 
ercises October 27th, Col. Roosevelt 
birthday, as a tribute to his memor 

Boy Scout organizations, whic 
Roosevelt loved and encouraged, ha) 
been drafted to take a prominent pa| 
in raising funds for the memorials ” 
memory of their ideal, whose cle¢ 
out-door life and methodical exerci) 
and recreation appealed to them al 
personified the principles of their ow 
organization. | 

It was the simple life Roosevelt i 


that brought him in close touch wil 
the rural population, which in turne 
abled him to understand their pro! 
lems and offer solutions. | 

} 
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Saunders of Bergville, has reporte 
that the average cost of blowing 
stumps, as demonstrated in his 
year experience in disposing of 10,00 
on his land, ranging from 10 inch 

four feet in diameter, is about 9 ) 
cents per stump. He has cleared 10 
acres at a cost of $10 per acre. 

It will be noticed that the 
ments conducted from which thes 
ures are taken, were before the 
crease in the price of explosives, | 
largely to the late war, and the sai 
is true as to the present price of la 
as compared to the time of thes 
periments. 

Dynamiting is perhaps the ch J 
and most expeditious way of removin) 
stumps, all things considered, tho 
the stump puller finds much fav 
the eyes of many Northeastern M 
sota farmers. There are many 
believe clearing land is accompl 
in the cheapest way by a combin 
of dynamiting the larger stumps ant 
pulling the smaller ones; still mal 
others who prefer to use dynamitt 
only for “starting” stumps and 0) 
splitting the larger ones. as 
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2 THE PAST four or five years 
ie Soo has the distinction of be- 


the world. Today it is the site of 
| longest locks in the world. The 
d big one, making four in all, 
junting a fifth on the Canadian 
| of St. Marys river, was opened 
ay, September 19 and has since 
1 functioning day and night, prov- 
elf O. K, in every respect and 
for business. : 

pletion of the fourth lock, des- 
jd to be known as the Sabin Lock, 
r Louis C. Sabin, government en- 
in charge of its construction, 
hat the first link in the Lakes- 
an waterway is ready for all the 
that will pass this way for 
to come, this allowing for an 
of great dimensions. But it 
$ much more than that, at pres- 


WAGON a farmer can carry 
S products twenty or thirty 
iles—no further except for Klon- 
ices. When the local market 
sfied, production halts. It will 
to produce more. By rail a 
‘er’s products may be carried 500 
(000 miles. “Farm production in- 
until the cities of the region 
ed. The cities grow as fast 
hsportation permits raw materi. 
be assembled and finished prod 
‘to be shipped. When the mark- 
atisfied, production has reached 
it. It would not pay to produce 
By water farm products can be 
5,000 to 10,000 miles or more. 
rails run from the farm to deep 
the only limit to production is 
tapacity to produce. The farm- 
ad manufacturers then have ac- 
9 the world’s markets and the 
| demand is never long satis- 


ordinary limit to production is 
rket, the ordinary limit to the 
@t is the cost of transportation. 
fheapest transportation is by 
) rater. The Great Lakes offer 
} €apest transportation between 
and west. The Great Lakes- 
f rence Route will be the cheap- 
“ansportation between the heart 
continent and the world’s mar- 
‘Msportation by ox team and the 
fiver flat-boats first made set- 
of the west possible. The lim- 
| roduction by this means was 
| 


first picture ever taken of the four locks at the Soo. 
three. The locks are named, left to right: Weitzel, (old st. 
wo of the largest lake freighters over 600 feet long may 1 


ig the site of the longest lock 


By NORMAN H. HILL, 


ent. It means that no matter how 
many of the huge ore and grain carry. 
ing freighters come down from Lake 
Superior, nor how many laden with 
coal, other commodities, or not laden 
at all, come from the Jower lakes 
eager to get to Superior, they can all 
be locked through with a minimum 
delay, or practically no delay at all. 
The completion of the Sabin Lock, 
in a word, makes congestion at the 
Falls of the historic St. Mary’s a by 
word, thing of the past. The locks are 
adequate, 

Elimination of delays not only 
means the saving of thousands of dol- 
lars to the vesselmen, but the carry- 
ing of thousands, even millions of add- 
itional bushels of grain, much more 
ore, lumber, etc. 


The large passenger steamer is in the new lock, and 
ate lock) Poe, Davis, Sabin. 


freighters are passing through locks ‘two and 
The Sabin lock, which has just been finished, is the largest in the world. 
ock through end to end, and be lifted or lowered 20 feet with their enormous cargoes in 8 minutes. 


of Sault Ste. Marie 


There was little ceremony attached 
to the opening of the new lock, At 
5:15 p. m., several hours after the 
scheduled time, due to the late arrival 
of the Detroit train bringing the offi- 
cials of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion and others, and to a banquet they 
indulged in after arrival, the valves 
were opened and the lock chamber 
began to fill up, lifting to the upper 
level eight vessels. At 5:25, the up- 
per gates swung open and the vessels 
passed out into the upper St. Marys, 
and the first lockage had occurred. 
The boats which made the first lock- 
age were: 

Gen. J. G. Lydecker, bearing the 
government engineers and guests. 

Str. William Livingstone of the W. 
C. Richardson fleet, bearing President 


eaning of Waterway to Greater Cloverland and 


By LEO C. HARMON, of Manistique 


Chairman Michigan Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission 


soon reached. Rail transportation 
widened the market for each section 
to which it came. The limit for 
production for rail transportation has 
passed. 

The Great Lakes made possible the 
movement of goods 
between the west- 
ern and_ eastern 
states on an enor- 
mous scale. 

The commerce of 
the Great Lakes 
has run to ‘more 
than 90,000,000 tons 
per annum. The 
Great Lakes open- 
ed the mines of 
Michigan and Min- 
nesota. It helped 
populate the prai- 
ries of the west. It 
built industrial cen. 
ters in inland sec- 
tions until Ohio has 
5,000,000 and Tili- |§ 
nois 6,000,000 peo-~ 
ple. It brought Col- 
orado, Wyoming 
and other western 
states within the 
radius of produc- 
tion. 

Production for 
the markets that 
can be reached by 
rail and lake has 


Leo C, Harmon 


not reached its limit, but is fast ap- 
proaching it. As an inland waterway 
the Great Lakes system has nearly 
fulfilled its contribution to the settle 
ment of the west. As a vehicle for 
carrying western products to the 
markets of the 
world the railroads 
can no longer re- 
spond to the _ in- 
creased demands. 
Rail terminals are 
inadequate for ex- 
port traffic. There 
is no hope for mak- 
ing them equal to 
future demands. 
Ten years ago, 
James J. Hill, the 
greatest American 
transportation ex- 
pert, declared, ‘For 
months it has been 
impossible to get 
freight delivered if 
it had to be trans- 
ferred at any of the 
central terminals. 
In the great mar- 
kets of the Eastern 
half of the country, 
New York, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, the crisis has 
already arrived.” 
A crisis ten years 
ago. It is a con- 


Wm. Livingstone, president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association and other 
prominent marine men. 

U. S, Alfred Noble, with Captain 
Arthur Powell and a number of old 
time citizens of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Gen. C. B. Sears, the boat which 
brought Colonel J. G. Warren, divis- 
ional engineer to the Soo. 

Tug L. C. Sabin, with Mayor Ty- 
mon and a number of men and women 
citizens, 

The Voyager, coast guard boat. 

The Idler, private launch of-C. H. 
McBean. 

The Clover, lighthouse tender. 

The sabin lock construction work 
started in April, 1913, and progressed 
continuously for almost six and one- 
half years, costing the United States 
government about $2,500,000, estimat. 


(Continued on Page 44) 


the Northwest 


tinuous emergency now. Thus far the 
Western products find their way by 
lake and rail. The limit is nearly 
reached. The capacity of the railroads 
to move goods has been past and em- 
bargoes on western products at the 
terminals is a frequent reoccurrence 
and a perpetual threat to the produc- 
tion of the west. If the west is to 
increase its production and expand its 
settlement, the west must have sea 
room. The Great Lakes system, or in- 
land navigation, must be developed 
into the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
course of the world’s commerce in or- 
der to relieve the serious transporta- 
tion congestions which have become a 
serious menace to our country, 

The only path from the heart of the 
continent to the world’s markets is by 
the Great’ Lakes-St. Lawrence Route. 
It is the cheapest transportation in 
the world. The average freight rates 
by rail are seven mills per ton mile, 
by lake, less than one mill per ton 
mile. The Great Lakes Route is the 
shortest from the interior to the 
northern countries of Europe. From a 
given Take port to Liverpool is 525 
miles less by way of the St. Lawrence 
than by way of New York. It will save 
three days vessel time for the round 
trip of the average carrier. Vessel 
time is worth from $1,400 to $1.600 
per day. It will eliminate two trans- 
fers of cargoes moving to the sea- 
board, two transfers on cargoes for 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Wyoming Sheep Men Become Genuine Boosters 


Roy Thomson and Lon Leathers, once 
upon a time from Riverton, Wyo., are 
genuine boosters for Cloverland. They 
have just fattened a bunch of lambs and 
sold them before the big western rush. 


HERE IS an interesting story 
connected with the foregoing 
little item which appeared in the 
October number of the American 
Sheep Breeder—a story that explains 
why Roy Thomson and Lon Leathers 
were ‘“‘once upon a time from River- 
ton, Wyo.,”’ and why they are now 
“senuine boosters for Cloverland.” 

This story is in two installments. 
The first installment appeared in the 
July number of Cloverland Magazine. 
Its title was “The Western Sheep 
Herder Tells His Story of Cloverland.” 
The sheep herder who told his story 
was Charles Luster, a nephew of Mr. 
Leathers’, who was herding the lambs 
mentioned in the item quoted from 
the American Sheep Breeder at the 
top of this column “ 

When Mr. Luster told his story 
about the first of July, the sheep had 
been pastured in Cloverland thirty 
days. Among other things he said 
was the following: 


Mr. Leathers and Mr. Thomson are 
giving Cloverland a good test, These 
sheep are to graze 60 days and no longer. 
Those Jambs weighed 78 pounds when 
they left Wyoniing. Mr. Leathers and 
Mr. Thomson said that if they weighed 
90 pounds at the end of 60 days they 
would be well satisfied with Cloverland, 
and it would settle the grazing problem 
with them. 

Look at those sheep. They will weigh 
90 ‘pounds right now, and they have been 
here only 30 days. They will weigh over 
100 pounds the first of August, 

Mr. Luster declared the 2,700 sheep 
he was herding had not grazed over 
more than 300 acres since their ar- 
rival, and the eye could not discern 
where they nad been except for an oc- 
casional small trail through the tall 
ciover and blue grass. 

The Jambs were shipped to Chicago 
market early in August, and had 
grazed a little more than sixty days, 
and they weighed considerably more 
than 100 pounds on the market. They 
easily gained more than a half pound 


Potatoes and Sheep Chief Topics at N. M. D. A. Meeting — 4 


LANS for what promises to be the 

most important and largest at- 

tended convention in the history 
of the Northern Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association, are rapidly being 
rounded into concrete form and the 
city cf Duluth, on November 12, 138 
and 14, is expecting to entertain hun- 
dreds of men prominent in the devel- 
opment work of this section of the 
state. 

The first day of the convention will 
be utilized in placing potato exnibits, 
judging the same and awarding prizes 
while the program proper will be tak- 
en up on Thursday, the 18th, to be 
known as “potato day” and with a 
list of speakers on : 
the subjects of seed 
selection, care of 
plants and the sys- 
tematic marketing 
of the product, who 
have been chosen 
from a list of ex- 
perts in their line. 


The potato show 
itself is to be held 
in the new armory 
at Duluth as well 
as the program, 
thus keeping the 
activities under 
one roof and cen- 
tralizing the inter- 
est. A dinner, the 
entire menu of 
which will be made 
up of mutton and 
potato products, 
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By CHARLES R. HUTCHESON 
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. IRRIGATED FARMING 
€. T. THOMSON LivesTocK ~ 
G. R. THOMSON 


THOMSON BROS. : 


RIVERTON, WYOMING 
Sept. 10, 1919. 


Baldwin Land Co., 
Appleton, Wis. . < 


Gent lemen:- 


This is the first opportunity we have had of writing 
you since shipping the sheep that we grazed on your lands at 
Taylor Rapids, Wisconsin. 


On June the lst we unloaded 2750 lambs, shipped directly 
from Wyoming to Taylor Rapids These sheep had an unusual shrink 
because of the ten day shipment but in a very short time, on the 
luxuriant grass, regained their weight and began to take on flesh. 


The sheep ranged over about three sections of your land 
and in ten weeks time were shipped to Chicago and the wether end 
of the band was sold to Armour. The morning after the sale we 
saw these sheep slaughtered and were very much gratified to see the 
amount of tallow the carcasses carried. 


Our yearling ewes were sold to breeders and we were told 


by the commission men that these ewes would have been more populer 
with the breeders had they carried lose weight. 


The financial showing of this band of sheep on our books 


is extremely satisfactory to us. . 


We travelled extensively through Wisconsin and Michigan 
this season inspecting lands, and froma sheep man's viewpoint have 
found no better feed than that produced on your lands at Taylor 


Rapids. 


We take this opportunity to thank you for your hospitality 
and courtesies shown us and trust ‘that we may have the pleasure of 
meeting you again on our return next swamer. 


Thanking you, we are, 


Very truly yours, . 


LEATHERS & THOMSO! 
GRT W by JP 
fi: = 


Facsimile of a Letter That Tells Its Own Story 


By FRED T. LINCOLN, Secretary Northern Minnesota Development Assn. 


will be served on Thursday by ladies direction of the Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Duluth under the supervision of a of Minnesota Association and the Cass 
representative from the State Univer- Lake Pageant film, featuring old John 
sity. Smith, Indian, said to be 130 years of 

In the evening a smoker will be en- age, will also be an interesting feat- 
joyed, with Bentley P. Neff, of Duluth, ure of the entertainment. This film 
as chairman, and the cream of after- is intended to show the remarkable 
dinner speakers of the Northwest on evolution of Northern Minnesota in a 
the program for responses, J. Adam century and harks back to the days 


Bede, humorist and widely known as- of the primitive, the early settlers, . 


active in all that pertains to the de- Indian life, coming of the lumbermen 

velopment of Northern Minnesota, and later the farmer settler. A sum- 

will be one of the speakers at the mer scene in which a bevy of pretty 

smoker. bathing girls appear is keenly real- 
Moving pictures, taken under the istic and charming. 


for Cloverland 


‘ago. This second installment 


- communities. This is undis 


‘big rush from the west sent 


a day, because they recovered 
shrinkage suffered in shipment 
Riverton, Wyo., to Cloverland 

Now comes the second insta 
of this story of one shipment of 
from Wyoming, or the sequal 
story told by their herder nine 


fac-simile letter signed by M 
Thompson, here produced. 

This letter explains why 
Thomson and Lon Leathers, 
upon a time from Riverton, W; 
genuine boosters for Cloverlai 

Still, there is nothing extraor 
nothing out of the unusual abo 
Cloverland story in two install 
It has been the same story y 
other grazers who have cast tl 
in this newly discovered live 
country. Bei | 

Other grazers are writing 
dorsing Cloverland, and Cl 
Magazine is receiving letters 
county boards, county agri 
agents, and commercial clubs, 
of grazing success in their re 


form of indorsement. “Z 

There have been no complaint 
grazers except one from Mr. Le 
who declared when the lam 
ferred to were shipped, that. 
fault he found with this coun 
“the lambs get fat too quick.” 
quickness with which these la 
tened is another very import 
of the second installment to the sir 
and which is hinted at in the 
item from the American Sheep 1 
er—‘“they have just fattened a 
of lambs and sold them before the 
western rush.” : 

In other words, Leathers 
Thompson reached the market 
their quickly fattened lambs bef 


down to the basement. Did the 
of Cloverland pay them? Read thee 
ter again. And what other inc 
ment could have enrolled th 
the other permanent grazers 


erland? 


- 


The N. M. D. Association is 
up cash prizes in the sum of § 
the Boys’ and Girls’ potato 
contest and additional prizes 
ing to $400 have been made Pp 
by Duluth citizens. All inqu'ri 
cerning the potato show should 
dressed to A, B. Hostetter, 
tendent, 1810 East Fourth Stre 
luth, Minn. W. C, Sargeant of] 
is local chairman. : 


a 
Competition is open to the 
ing counties, all of which are 
to participate: Aitkin, Beltrami 
ton, Cass, Cook, Crow Wing, Hu 
Itasca, Kanabec, Koochiching, 
Mille Lacs, Morrison, Pine and 
% Lonis. 

; No ent 

charged > 
tries need 
made befo 
potatoes ar! 
the show. ” 
be an indu 
to exhibit. 
Every “@ 
ity or farm 
association 
ed to send 
one represi 
to install 


acne dom 
Northe! 
(Continue 
Page 1 


_ CABLEGRAM ‘ 
Auckland, New Zealand, August 


eroft Farm, 
aw, Michigan. 
2 express Bull 171 to San Francis- 
shipment Auckland, New Zealand. 
ie —Stevens. 


5 READ a couple of weeks ago 
the above cablegram addressed 
o W.S. Prickett at the Roycroft 
near Sidnaw, there passed be- 
me a mental moving picture of 
s dating back to the time when 
as neither Roycroft Farm nor 
- I saw the unbroken forests 
wood upon the highlands of the 
nhagon Valley beginning near Cov- 
| on the East, the narrow stretch 
_ ¢ ean-trunked Norway pine 
f Sidnaw, then more hardwood 
and finally the vast panorama 
e majestic white pine of the cen- 
rt of the Ontonagon Valley— 
region on the American con- 
here white pine forests have 
fished upon pure clay soils of 
epth and of fertility seemingly 

tible. I saw the few—the 
-who looked upon the state- 
h of the maples, the elms and 
“merely as a sure sign of the 
evelopment of a permanent 
ural wealth and I saw the for- 


‘greed and of reckless fires. 

“wo followed after a short in- 
sion and then I saw the reali- 
of the dream of the few—the 


Emment’s Bess, World Champion® Cow 


pidly disappear—victims of. 


 — 7 _ oe 


| 


very few—whose faith had inspired 
hundreds of others; the rapidly grow- 
ing number of small farms, the in- 
creasing herds of live stock, the 
schools and churches and good roads, 
the whole appearing as a yast crucible 
in which an Infinite Providence melts 
the destinies of a people upon whom 
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g World Famous Dairy Herd on the Cloverfields of Cloverland 


By LEO M. GEISMAR, Agricultural Agent, Houghton County, Michigan 
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eater 


: Rosebud, a Pretty Jersey “Brunette” 


ished, there would some day be reared 
live stock of equal superiority, or of 
greater vigor and efficiency. That his 
hopes were more than fulfilled is the 
conspicuous part of the story of the 
agricultural development of Houghton 
County. It is recorded in the annals 
of one of the leading breeds of dairy 


The Last Word in Dairy Barn Construction 


rests the enduring prosperity of a 
great nation. And, as the picture 
faded away, I again saw Walter 
Prickett as I did thirty years ago, one 
of the “very few” who, as a boy work- 
ing in the erstwhile forest, was al- 
ready full of hopes to some day dem- 
onstrate that where giant trees flour- 


cattle and it brought fame to Michi- 
gan when the Jerseys of Roycroft 
Farm established world’s records. 
And, as I again glanced over the 
cablegram from New Zealand I could 
not repress a feeling of sadness, for 
the Roycroft Jersey whose journey to 
the antipodes was to begin is one of 


the last who will go on spreading the 
fame of the Upper Peninsula as a land 
of unrivaled opportunities as the herd 
will be dispersed. Soon the Roycroft 
Jerseys will be no more and as I re- 
view the events of the past thirty 
years, I can recall the name of no 
man nor of any association or insti- 
tution who has done as much as Walt- 
er Prickett in establishing faith in the 
agricultural possibilities of the Upper 
Peninsula throughout the greater part 
of the civilized world. 


In the locating of Roycroft Farm, 
Mr. Prickett exercised sound business 
judgment; in its management he dis- 
played superior executive ability and 
every acre of it tells a story of en- 
deavor to increase its productive ca- 
pacity from year to year. Being ina 
high state of cultivation Roycroft 
“arm is in the best condition for be- 
ing operated as a general grain and 
hay farm or live stock farm, either 
for cattle or for sheep and I under- 
stand Mr, Prickett’s future activities 
will be turned in this direction. In 
the making of the farm, thousands of 
sheep have been used to clear the 
brush and these have been followed 
by hundreds of grazing cattle and 
hogs—all of these together with the 
hundreds of dairy cattle and the great 
flocks of poultry have thus added vast 
amounts of fertilizing material to the 
original fertility of the virgin soil. 
Tons after tons of rock phosphate 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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states where there is a real desire to 
protect sheep and other farm animals 
from destruction by nocturnal prow- ~ 
lers on 
have themselves very well during the 
day but at night go on murder charges 
through the flocks and herds on neigh- 
boring farms. 


books of most states, but none has 
been 
heinz, assistant professor in animal 
husbandry in charge of the sheep de- 
partment of the Agricultural College, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Frank Norgord, commissioner of agri- 
culture for Wisconsin, have been striv- 
ing for many years to have the Legis- 
lature pass a law that would eliminate 
the 


forts at the last session of the legisla- 


are compelled to personally pay for the 
animals destroyed. When the owners 
of dogs that have killed farm animals 


tied or securely locked up between 
sunset 
time dogs do the damage to flocks of 


heavy penalties. 


is legal license for farmers to shoot or 
kill in any manner, any stray dog that 
may come upon his premises, day or 
night. 
for “visiting” is when in lesh accom- 
panied by his master. 


Wisconsin “dog law”: 


Famous Wisconsin “Dog Law” That Removes Menace,to Sheep 2 


HE Legislature of Wisconsin has 
passed a “dog law” which is des- 
tined to be the model for other 


four feet that sometimes be- 


There are “dog laws” on the statute 


effective. Prof. Frank Klein- 


AN ACT to create sections 1623 to 1630, 
inclusive, and subsections (11) and (12) 
of section 20.60 of the statutes, relating 
to the licensing of dogs, and making 
an appropriation. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, 
represented 
do enact as follows: 


of the statutes to_read Section 1623. 1. 
Every owner of a dog more than six 
months of 
(the word 
er’? when used in 
chapter 72 of the 
statutes 
tion 
and Mr. in, i 
of, dogs shall in- 
clude every per- 
son 
harbors or keeps 
a dog) shall an- 
nually, before the 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


fer the license, but upon condition that 
the transferee shall exhibit to the clerk 
of the town, village or city in which the 
transferee shall keep said dog the origi- 
nal license within thirty days after such 
transfer and shall pay to said clerk the 
sum of ten cents for entering such trans- 
fer of record in his office. 


Section 1624. 1. Every assessor shall 


CHAPTER 527, LAWS OF 1919. 


in senate and assembly, 


Section 1. Eight new sections are annually and prior to the first day of 
added to the statutes and two new July ascertain by diligent inquiry the 
subsections are added to section 20.60 dogs owned, harbored or kept within his 


Every person shall 
fully all questions 
which shall be put 
— to him by such 
assessor relative 

to the ownership 

or keeping of dogs 
within the asses- 
sor’s district. The 
assessor shall pre- 
pare a list con- 

| taining the names 
and addresses of 

all owners of dogs 

in his district, the 


assessment district. 
answer frankly and 
age 


in rela- 
to property 
or possession 


who owns, 


dog menace to sheep and farm  jhirtieth day of number and sex of 
animals. Success crowned their ef- June, obtain a li- degs owned, har- 
cense therefor, bored or kept. 


ture and a “model dog law” was pass- 


and shall pay for 
such license three 


Such list shall be 
in duplicate and 


ed. dollars for each ce be filed wien 
we ; al g, i the town, village 

Under the provisions of this law Rep en. Mere or city clerk. of 
owners of sheep-killing dogs face female dog; such 8 cist ge Pacers 
y enalti payments to be e irtie ay 
eed eerie ae arene cone made to the town, of June in each 
their dogs, and when identified, they yijiage or city year. Said clerk 


clerk of the town, 
village or city in 
which said dog is 
kept; and shall at 


shall immediately 
file one of said lists 
in his office and 
deliver the other 


cannot be identified, compensation for the same _ time, to the department 
losses is paid by the county out of a toe gh aa ae wee ee ab AE 
. : A lnereto, pay fo) as 

special fund created by a high license said clerk for his receive a compen- 
on Gogs. services, the sum sation th e re for 
ate * * of fifteen cents. the sum of twen- 

One drastic requirement of the Wis- The application ty cents for each 
consin “dog law” is that owners of all for such license dog listed by him 
dogs must keep the animals securely’ shall be in such to be audited and 


and sunrise. As night is the 


forms as shall be 
prescribed by the 
department of ag- 
riculture, shall be 


allowed by the 
county board as 
other claims 
against the coun- 


Frank fKleinheinz, Whose Long Fight 


g : ewe a ; in writing, and for a“Dog Law” Has Met with Success. ty, but to be paid 
sheep, this PLONPSLOn will 80 = long shall state the solely out of the 
way toward eliminating the evil, andit name, sex, breed, dog license fund. 
stands the owner in hand to keep his age, oe ; end ; ee A tneeeeh i Every oa: 

‘ ‘ ; marking of the dog for whic ne license village or city clerk sha eep a card in- 
dog in security at night to escape is sought. z dex arranged alphabetically according to 


Another excellent section in the law 


The only protection a dog has 


Through courtesy of the Hon. John 


G. Blaine, attorney general for Wis- 
consin, Cloverland Magazine herewith 
presents the full text of the famous 


9, 


Among the Little Orphans the New Sheep Industry Has Brought ; | 


Mrs. Leo C. Harmon, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Upper Peninsula Development 


Bureau, coming to the rescue of four lit- ~ 
tle orphan lambs from the Davis ranch ~ 


near Manistique. 


2. The license year shall commence on 
the first day of July and end on the 
thirtieth day of the following June. 
ae license period shall begin July 1, 
license 
tion for such license before the beginning 
of the license year. 
dog which shall become six months of 
age shall within sixty days thereafter ap- 
ply for and obtain a license in the manner 
herein prescribed and the fee therefor 
shall be the same as for a full year. All 
licenses shall terminate on the thirtieth 
day of June of the license year for which 
issued. 
censed dog shall carry with it and trans- 


the surnames of dog owners, which index 
shall be kept to date and the cards there- 
of shall contain such data as shall be pre- 
scribed or required by the department of 


Every owner of a dog for which a agriculture, 

is required shall make applica- 3. A license shall be issued by the 
clerk upon application being made there. 
for and upon payments made as heretn 
provided. Such license shall be in the 
form prescribed by the department of 
agriculture and shall be executed by the 
proper town, village or city clerk. The 
license shall state the date of its ex- 
piration, shall bear a serial number, the 
owner’s name and address, and_ the 
name, sex, breed and color of the dog 
licensed. 


The 


The owner of any 


The sale or transfer of any li- 


When the task of caring for the orphans became a serious problem, Mrs. Har- 
mon enlisted some very able and willing assistants. After the family of orphans 
grew and became strong, the lambs were given away and each now has a splen-~ 
did home, where some boy or girl, or the entire household, sce that it is well fed. 


An orphan fawn strayed into a flock 
ewes and lambs on the Cloverland She 
& Wool Company’s ranch, and is m 
the chum of an orphan lamb and the d 


Section 1625. 1. The clerk iss 
license shall at the same time d 
to the licensee a metal tag which 
bear the same serial number a: 
license. Said tag shall also bea 
name of the county in whieh igs 
and the license year. The depa 
of agriculture shall have prepar 
furnished annually to the county 
of each county a sufficient numb 
such metal tags. The departme 
agriculture shall also cause to be 
pared and furnished to the several 
ty clerks suitable blank licenses 4 
bound in books of proper size and 
forated so that a duplicate of 


license’ may be kept upon th 
thereof. The cost of making, p 
and furnishing said tags and | 


license receipts shall be paid b: 
several counties out of the dog lie 
fund when claims therefor sha 


been audited by the departmen 
agriculture. ‘i 
2. The several county clerks 


distribute said tags and license bla 
to the several town, village and” 
clerks in proper amounts together 
blank license receipts. The licens 
securely attach the tag to a colla 
this collar with the tag attached 
at all times be kept on the do 
which the license is issued. A n 
with a new number shall be fu 
to the licensee by the town, villa 
city clerk in place of the origi 
upon presentation of the licen 
proof of the loss of the origin 
The clerk shall then endorse the 
tag number on such license and 
enter it upon the register and in 
card index. The clerk shall recei | 
his services in issuing such new t te 
sum of ten cents to be paid by the per 
obtaining the new tag. 
3. Every town, village or city. ; 
shall at the time of issuing a 1] b 
and before delivering the same m 
complete duplicate thereof upon 
stub portion of the license blank. 
clerk shall annually during the m 
of August return to his county 
all unused tags of the preceding 1 
year, together with license books tt 
for and all duplicate licenses 0} 
preceding year and the = said our 
clerk shall carefully check said re 
tags, duplicate licenses, and 
blanks to ascertain whether al 
and license blanks which were furni 
by the county clerk have been acco) 
for, and to enable the county cl 
do that he shall charge each to 
lage or city elerk with all tags” 
blank licenses furnished or deliveree 
him and credit him with those ret 
In case of a discrepancy, the 
clerk shall notify the departme 
agriculture thereof. 
Section 1626. 1. The town, 
or city clerks respectively shall ‘is 
the dogs licensed by them in a 
to be provided for such purpose 4 
department of agriculture which § 
be in the form and kept in the ma 
prescribed by him. Such registry 
contain the name of the licens 
name and number of the licens 
such additional data as the depart 
of agriculture shall require. 
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Continued from September 
wf SYNOPSIS 
PTHR being discharged from Deer 
sodge penitentiary, Mr. William Hyde 
- up a quiet citizen of Butte for a 
e to get out of Montana, and after a 
ps of similar methods of gaining sub-~ 
throughout the West, found him- 
very much hunted man, Alaska 
the only way of escape. On board 
at Dr. Thomas, a young physician, 
est of a fortune in Alaska, caught 
yde rifling his state-room, Instead 
ning him over to the captain of the 
at for burglary, the doctor made a 
id and companion of him, and through 
long winter months at St. Michaels, 
Mr. Hyde, who was suffering from 
osis, back to health. 
Michaels this strange pair met 
h, an Indian girl who had been 
ed at Carlisle and whose share in a 
e claim had been stolen by a mis- 
y. They became interested in the 
Dr. Thomas promised her he 
nd a position for her as governess 
hildren in some good family in Nome. 
doctor made good the promise and 
\reeted Mr. Hyde to have the mail car- 
r bring Ponatah from St. Michaels to 


rough mail carrier had long admir- 
atah and unfolded a scheme in his 
h brain to comrades in a saloon, 
he purposed to carry out on the 
hen Mr. Hyde interfered. 


°“g 


fk. HYDE appeared to share in 
Vj the general good nature. Care- 
lessly, smilingly he picked up 
en’s dog-whip, which lay coiled 
he bar; thoughtfully -he weighed 
he lash was long, but the handle 
short and thick, and its butt was 


of a black-jack—a weapon not 
wn to Mr. Hyde. 

! Pretty soft. Aye bet Aye have 
tam dis trip. Yust vait. You 
t know how purty is Ponatah. 
9) 


ersen’s listeners waited. They 
aiting yet, for the mail-man nev- 
completed his admiring recital of 
dian girl’s charms, owing to the 
that the genial Mr. Hyde without 
mg tapped his late friend’s round 
with the leather butt of the dog- 
. Had it not been for the Norse- 
tter cap it is probable that a 
nail-carrier would have taken the 


ested his forehead against tke 
brass foot-rail; the subsequent 
lings interested him not at all. 
proceedings were varied and 
n, for the nearest and dearest of 
n’s friends rushed upon Mr. 
@ with aroar. Him, too, Bill elimi- 
d from consideration with the 
whip handle. But, this done, 
md himself hugged in the arms 
ther man, as in the embrace of 
eaved she-grizzly. Now even at 
t the laughing Mr. Hyde was no 
rough-and-tumble, it being his 
that fisticuffs was a peculiarly 
ve and exhausting way of set- 
dispute. He possessed a vile 
moreover, and once aroused 
asures failed to satisfy it. 


those neutrals who had seen the 
L of the affray were prepared to 
3] n ending equally quick and 
usive. They were surprised, 
re, to note that Bill put up a 
weak struggle, once he had come 
quarters. He made only the 
resistance, before permitting 
lf to be borne backward to the 
and then as he lay pinned be- 
h his opponent he did not even try 
uard the blows that rained upon 
as a matter of fact, he continued 
augh as if the experience were 


/with shot; it had much the bal- , 


r Mr. Hyde’s admirable begin- - 
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_.AUGHING BILL HYDE 


Copyright, 1917, by Harper & Brothers 


Seeing that the fight was one-sided, 


the bartender hastened from his re- 
treat, dragged Petersen’s champion to 
his feet, and flung him back into the 
arms of the onlookers, after which he 
stooped to aid the loser. His hands 
were actually upon Bill before he un- 
derstood the meaning of that peculiar 
laughter, and saw in Mr. Hyde’s shak- 
ing fingers that which caused him to 
drop the prostrate victim as if he were 
a rattlesnake. 

“God’l’mighty!” exclaimed the res- 
cuer. He retreated hurriedly whence 
he had come. 

Bill rose and dusted himself off, then 
he bent over Petersen, who was stir- 
ring. 

“Just give her that billy-ducks and 
tell her it’s all right. Tell her I say 
you won’t hurt her none.” Then, still 
chuckling, he slipped into the crowd 
and out of the Last Chance. As he 
went he coughed and spat a mouthful 
of blood. 


By REX BEACH 


bone-handled skinner in his mit; that’s 
why I let go of him. Laughing Bill! 
Take it from me, boys, you better walk 
around him like he was a hole in the 
ice.” 

It may have been the memory of that 
heavy whip handle, it may have been 
the moral effect of stray biographical 
bits garnered here and there around 
the gambling-table, or it may have 
been merely a high and natural chiv- 
alry, totally unsuspected until now, 
which prompted Petersen to treat 
Ponatah with a chill and formal cour- 
tesy when he returned from St. Mi- 
chaels. At any rate, the girl arrived 
in Nome with nothing but praise for 
the mail-man. Pete Petersen, so she 
said, might have his faults, but he 
knew how to behave like a perfect 
gentleman. 

Ponatah took up her new duties with 
enthusiasm, and before a month had 
passed she had endeared herself to her 
employers, who secretly assured Doc- 


The Snow was Gone and Sluice-ways were Ready for the Spring Clean-up 


Once the mail-carrier had been ap- 
prised of the amazing incidents which 
had occurred during his temporary in- 
attention, he vowed vengeance in a 
mighty voice, and his threats found 
echo in the throats of his two com- 
panions. But the bartender took them 
aside and spoke guardedly: 


“Vou better lay off of that guy, or 
he’ll fatten the graveyard with all 
three of you. I didn’t ‘make’ him at 
first, but I got him now, all right.” 

“What d’you mean? Who is he?” 

“His name’s Hyde, “Laughing Bill.’” 

“ Taughing Bill’ Hyde!” One of Pe- 
tersens friends, he who had come last 
into the encounter, turned yellow and 
leaned hard against the bar. A sud- 
den nausea assailed him and he laid 
tender hands upon his abdomen. 
“Taughing Bill Hyde! That’s why 
he went down so easy! Why, he kill- 
ed a feller I knew—ribboned him up 
from underneath, just that way—and 
the jury called it self-defense.” <A 
shudder racked the speaker’s frame. 

“Sure! He’s a cutter—a reg’lar 
gent’s cutter and fitter. He’d ’a’ had 
you all over the floor in another min- 
ute; if I hadn’t pried you apart they’d 


-’a’ sewed sawdust up inside of you 


like you was a doll. He had the old 


tor Thomas that they had discovered 
a treasure and would never part with 
her. She was gentle, patient, sweet, 
industrious; the children idolized her. 
The Indian girl had never dreamed of 
a home like this; she was deliriously 
happy. 

She took pride in discharging her 
obligations; she did not forget the men 
who had made this wonder possible. 
They had rented a little cabin, and, 
after the fashion of men, they made 
slipshod efforts at keeping house. 
Since it was Ponatah’s nature to serve, 
she found time somehow to keep the 
place tidy and to see to their comfort. 


Laughing Bill was a hopeless idler; 
he had been born to leisure and was 
wedded to indigence, therefore he saw 
a good deal of the girl on her visits. 
He listened to her stories of the chil- 
dren, he admired her new and stylish 
clothes, he watched her develop under 
the influence of her surroundings. In- 
as much as both of them were waifs, 
and beholden to the bounty of others, 
they had ties in common—a certain 
mutuality—hence they came to know 
each other intimately. 

Despite the great change in her en- 
vironment, Ponatah remained in many 
ways quite aboriginal. For instance, 


sthis village. 


she was = eid direct and 
straightforwar she entirely lacked 
hypocrisy, and that which puzzled or 
troubled her she boldly put into words. 
There came a time when Bill discover- 
ed that Ponatah’s eyes, when they 
looked at him, were more than friend- 
ly, that most of the services she per- 
formed were aimed at him. 


Then one day she asked him to mar- 
ry her. 


There was nothing brazen or for- 
ward about the proposal; Ponatah 
merely gave voice to her feelings in a 
simple, honest way that robbed her of 
no dignity. 

Bill laughed the proposal off. “I 
wouldn’t marry the Queen of Sheby,” 
said he. 

“Why?” 

“T ain’t that kind of a bird, that’s 
why.” 

“What kind of a bird are you?” 
Ponatah eyed him with grave curios- 
ity. “All men marry. I’m reading a 
great many books, and they’re all 
about love and marriage. I love you, 
and I’m pretty. Is it because I’m an 
Indian—?” 

“Hell! That wouldn’t faze me, Kid: 
do. You skin the white dames around 
But you better cut out 
them books.” 

“Td make you a good wife.” 

“Sure! You’re aces. But I’d make 
a bum husband. I ain’t got the breath 


to blow out a candle.” Mr. Hyde 


chuckled; the idea of marriage plainly 
amused him. ‘How you know I ain’t 
got a covey of wives?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I know!” Ponatah was un- 
smiling. “I’m simple, but I can see 
through people. I can tell the good 
ones and the bad ones. You’re a good 
man, Billy.” 

Now this praise was anything but 
agreeable to Mr. Hyde, for above all 
things he abhorred so-called “good” 
people. Good people were suckers, 
and prided himself upon being a wise 
guy, with all that was meant thereby. 

“You lay off of me, Kid,” he warn- 
ed, darkly, “and you muffie them wed- 
ding bells. You can’t win nothing 
with that line of talk. If I was fifty 
inches around the chest, liked to work, 
and was fond of pas’ment’ries I’d 
prob’ly fall for you, but I ain’t. 
good man, all right—to leave alone. 
ll be a brother to you, but that’s my 
limit.” The subject was embarrassing, 
so he changed it. “Say! I been think- 
ing about that claim of yours. Didn’t 
you get no paper from that mission- 
ary?” 

“No.” 

“Then his word’s as good as yours.” 

“That’s what the lawyer told me. I 
offered to give him half, but he 
wouldn’t touch the case.” 

“It was a dirty deal, but you better 
forget it.” 

“Tl try,” the girl promised. 
don’t forget easily.” 

Laughing Bill’s rejection of Pona- 
tah’s offer of marriage did not in the 
least affect their friendly relations. 
She continued to visit the cabin, and 
not infrequently she reverted to the 
forbidden topic, only to meet with dis- 
couragement. 


Doctor Thomas had opened an of- 
fice, of course, but business was light 
and expenses heavy. Supplies were 
low in Nome and prices high; coal, 
for instance, was a hundred dollars a 
ton and, as a result, most of the idle 
citizens spent their evenings—but 
precious little else—around the saloon 
stoves. When April came Laughing 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Winter Feeding in Clover- 
land 


Winter feeding in Greater Clover- 
land is no serious problem to the live 
stock farmers coming here from the 
corn belt states, because they prepare 
for winter feeding each year, and 
know what acreage of hay, grain and 
ensilage is required to carry their 
stock through till spring. They have 
always used barns and sheds for their 
stock in winter, so they mechanically 
set about providing shelter upon their 
arrival in Cloverland. 

But winter feeding, as it must be 
done in Cloverland, is new to the av- 
erage western grazer accustomed to 
carrying his flocks and herds through 
the winter on the open range where 
they are expected to pick out an exist- 
ence on short tufts of grass and 
weather the storms and blizzards. In 
Cloverland he realizes the pastureg 
are entirely covered with snow, so the 
next question asked after the summer 
grazing problem is satisfactorily ans- 
wered, is: “What about winter feed?” 

Winter feed must be harvested and 
stored in the summer and fall, thé 
same as in the corn belt states, and 
some shelter must be provided. Many 
satisfactory experiments have been 
conducted by state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, native live stock farm- 
ers, and some of the western stock- 
men who have carried sheep and beef 
cattle through the winter in Clover- 
Jand. More experiments are under 
way, and with each experiment more 
economical methods of winter feeding 
are being discovered. 

There is a great variety of roughage 
that yield enormous crops in Clover- 
land, such as field peas, corn silage, 
wheat and rye straw, and sun flowers. 
Oat barley and vetch straw also make 
splendid and economical winter feed. 
Then, there are the root crops—ruta 
bagas, mangels, turnips, carrots, sugar 
beet pulp and beet tops—no better 
feed on earth for dairy and beef cattle, 
and sheep, and these roots yield heavy 
crops. Experiments have proven bar- 
ley about the equal of corn for fatten- 
ing, and Cloverland certainly does 
grow bumper crops of barley. The nu- 
tritive quality of field peas is well 
known, and it is doubtful if any dis- 
trict in the world excells Cloverland 
in yield of field peas. Early varieties 
of corn mature but better results are 
obtained from corn in the form of en- 
silage. Another cheap feed is swamp 
hay which grows in abundance in 
swamp meadows, and can be had in 
many places at the mere cost of cut- 
ting. Of course, there are the big 
crops of clover and timothy but they 
are more expensive. 

In addition to storing feed for win- 
ter, stockmen have found that they 
can conserve considerable dry and silo 
feed by fencing off a field adjoining 
the winter quarters early in the fall, 
allowing the blue grass to obtain a 
great length and which forms good 
pastures long after snow has covered 
the shorter range, and early in the 
spring before the summer range is 
cleared of snow. 

So it may be readily seen that win- 
ter feeding in Greater Cloverland is 
not such a serious problem after all, 
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that it is merely a matter of prepara- 
tion. Western stockmen who have 
wintered here have discovered that it 
pays, for the additional cost of pre- 
pared feeding more than offsets the 
annual loss suffered on the open range 
and that their stock is brought 
through the winter in much better 
condition. It is conservation of mil- 
lions in beef, mutton and wool, and 
conservation of marketable products 
means larger profits. 


U. S. Behind in Live Stock 


Industry 


Dr. J. R, Mohler, an authority on 
live stock production, has analyzed 
the relative positions of the various 
nations in this great industry, and the 
summary is interesting if not start- 
ling. Think of the United States be- 
ing second to India in cattle produc- 
tion, and second to Australia in mut- 
ton and wool production. Following 


are Dr. Mohler’s interesting figures, 
as printed in the National Wool 
Grower: 


“Of cattle the world contains prob- 
ably 475,000,000 head, of which the 
United States has about one-seventh. 

“Of sheep. the world contains ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 head, of 
which the United States has about 
one-tenth, 


“Of swine the world contains in the 
neighborhood of 180,000,000 head, of 
which the United States contains con- 
siderably more than one-third. 


“In other words, swine are less 
numerous than either sheep or cattle 
in the world at large, but are more 
numerous than either in the United 
States. 


“Or the same classes may be con- 
sidered in this way: 

“In cattle the United States is sec- 
ond to India, with three other coun- 
tries, Russia, Brazil, and Argentina, 
following. 

“In sheep the United States is sec- 
ond to Australia, with Argentina, Rus- 
sia, and New Zealand, the principal 
sheep raising competitors. 

“In swine the United States is 
easily first, and this year has more 
hogs than her ten nearest competi- 
tors all combined. The closest of 
these are Brazil, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. 

“So the greater abundance of swine 
is perhaps the most noteworthy differ- 
ence between the meat resources of 
the United States and most other 
countries.” 


Stockmen Well Pleased 


Letters are coming in to the office 
of the Cloverland Magazine, from 
stockmen who have had their stock in 
Cloverland this year, and they all tell 
us that the Magazine is more than 
conservative in its claims for Greater 
Cloverland. We are glad to receive 
these letters, but are not surprised. 
We know what this section will do for 
live stock, when practical stockmen 
are on the job. We have visited most 
every live stock section of the United 
States, and we know that there isn’t 
a livestock section anywhere that 
hasn’t problems to be solved, and that 
proper management is necessary to 
success anywhere. We realize, too, 
that it will be necessary for the stock- 
man coming to Cloverland from some 
other section, to change his methods, 

The Cloverland Magazine has stated 
time and time again that Cloverland is 
no place for a lazy man, or one who 
expects to get rich quick. We need and 
want real red-blooded men with brain 
and enough nerve to back their judg- 
ment. : 

The owners of over 160,000 sheep 
that have been grazing in the Great 
Lakes section this summer, have 
found every claim that has been made 
for this section by the Cloverland Ma- 
gazine, to be true. 

Now, the Magazine wants to see a 
great land clearing campaign started 
in Greater Cloverland. Money is need- 
ed to carry on this work. It took mil- 
lions of dollars to irrigate the valley 
lands of the west, and there is a con- 
tinued expense connected with the 


maintaining of these projects. 


Clov- 


erland’s lands, when once cleared, will — 


not cost much to maintain in such a 
manner that the stockman can annu- 
ally raise bumper crops of feed for his 
live stock. With the land under culti- 
vation an ample supply of winter feed 
can be depended upon. 


Every report that reaches this of- 
fice, or the ear of any of our staff from 
the stockmen who have stock grazing 
here this year, is to the effect that this 
is destined to be a great livestock 
center. These new-comers to Clover- 
Jand are well pleased with conditions 
here and are going to make their 
homes here, We have first-hand knowl. 
edge of three recent shipments of 
lambs that topped the market in Chi- 
cago and St. Paul. What better rec- 
ommendation for Cloverland could we 
ask for? 

Where sheep were wintered here 
and had sheds for lambing, the in- 
crease in lamb crop was from 15 to 
20 per cent more than from those 
shipped in from the West. 


it will undoubtedly take more capi- 
tal to handle stock here than in the 
West, but the results are more cer- 
tain. Losses are much less and the 
returns can be depended upon to be 
more uniform year after year. After 
all, the profits from any business is 
what counts, and the biggest profits 
here will be realized from the in- 
creased price in land. 


New Contries in the 
Making 


Outsiders look upon Cloverland as a 
new country, but it is better termed 
an old new country. Old, as far as 
rich soil, markets, transportation and 
general prosperity are concerned, but 
new as to its great agricultural possi- 
bilities. Yet, there are thousands of 
prosperous farmers here today. 

The middle west, west, and far west 
states were brought before the Ameri- 
can people as the eastern Atlantic 
states became thickly settled, or the 
soil unproductive because of improper 
methods of farming. While the move- 
ment westward was in progress, dur- 
ing the last century, lumbermen were 
harvesting the valuable timber in Clov- 
erland, and the agricultural settlers 
passed up this section. 

Every section of the west was de- 
veloped in its own way—necessary to 
profit bly farm it. Live stock raising 
preceded all other agricultural devel- 
opment because the stock could run 
over large territories and consume the 
natural vegetation. When the cattle 
became fat they could be driven to a 
distant market. With the establish- 
ment of railroads the farmers turned 
to crop and small grain farming, and 
the range livestock business was 
crowded further west. 
ers soon found that in order to farm 
profitably they had to return fertility 
to the soil, and they decidea that gen- 
eral farming was necessary. Wher- 
ever you find general farming practic- 
ed you will find land values rapidly 
increasing. 

My grandfather went to Iowa to 
farm in 1848. His farm was 110 miles 
from the flour mill and the big cash 
markets for his farm produce. At 
that time Iowa land was being sold 
for from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. The 
more land the farmer owned the hard- 
er it was for him to make ends meet. 
He had to pay taxes on the land and 
had no market where he could eco- 
nomically market large quantities of 
produce. The soil was rich, labor 
cheap, but there were no markets. The 
farmer’s only hope was the coming of 
the railroads, and when they came 
land values increased greatly. Today, 
this same land is selling for from $250 
to $500 per acre. This is only one ex- 
ample.of the great development of the 
western agricultural states. Books 
could be written on the development 
period of every agricultural community 
in America. 

The editor of Cloverland Magazine 
has visited every good general farm- 
ing community in the United States. 
In every instance the increased valu- 
ation of property is what has made 
the owners rich. America’s greatest 
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But the farm-. 


. Greater Cloverland. 


farmers. Every time I visit 
home state, Iowa, or the nor 
southwest, northeast or southe 
see greater opportunities in ¢ 
land. There are millions of.a 
railroads, good cash markets, af 
churches, good wagon roads 
gressive cities, and these land { 
profitably produce every crop 
for general farming. As a gr 
root crop and forage producing 
try, I have never found its eq 
invite you to come and make the 
est of new countries a visit. 
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More Than Earning I 
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During the period of the wa 
work done by our County Agricu 
Agents was as important and ; 
fective in helping to win the w 
was the work of the officers in Fy 
They both made possible highe 
ficiency. 


There are several counties in 
er Cloverland where crop ana 
production has more than | 
during the last three years. Th 0) 
duction of live stock has inereas, 
more than a thousand per ce 
many counties. Farmers’ incomes 
increased many times. The 1 
community has prospered. 


What are you doing to rep 
men who have done so much to ¢ 
in bringing about this prosperit} 
not forget that your county 4a 
spent years to get his agrict 
training, that he can help in th 
velopment of our agricultural sect 
and that we must increase food 
duction to keep pace with the ine 
in population. 

One county agent saved the 
in his county over $8,000 01 
seed the past year, yet his s 
only $2,600 per year. ‘ 

Another county agent incre 
potato crop in his county mo 
$50,000 worth in one season, 
salary is only $2,400 per year. 

Farmers should get together an 
that their county agent is r 
a salary that is satisfactory to 
before some one else hires hin 
more money and takes him awa 
cause it is a fact that your 
agent is the most effective a 
our whole agricultural system 

Keep your county agent. 
ter he is the more good he 
your county. : 


Why Highibrices a 


“Home grown” means produce 
your own land, or by others— a 
hauling or quick delivery dist 
Here in Cloverland most of our f 
shipped far from the south. Re 
show that Greater Cloverland ¢ 
ers import 75 per cent. of the 
consumed. fhe 

What does this mean? PP 

It means high prices for all 
coming by railroad. 


has been handled many times. 

It means the vegetables were | 
green and were in shipment many 
—therefore, far from being fresh 

“Well,” says the old-timer, 
manufactured products, lum 
minerals, iron ore an& copper 
get food in exchange. et 
southern farmer and truck 
our dollar’s worth for his d 
worth.” a 

Yes, but why should we? W 
produce almost everything need 
human and animal life right h 


What would that mean? 
prices and fresher food. But 
prices are no higher than i 
cities. True. There are a g 
handling food produce and 
many deliveries, all adding to 
in the big cities, while the qi 
the food deteriorates each ti 
handled. Our towns and cit 
small and near enough for local 
ers to drive in with their produc 
sell to the merchants or ding 
dents. 4 

More home Cloverland prod 
and better marketing arrangeme! 
our farmers will tell the sto: 
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f(E WERE SIDE TRACKED ON 
R wavy TO THE WHOLESALER 
ILE THE:-TRAINMEN SETTLED 
ISPUTE WITHTHE AUTHORITIES 
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Sbably the main reason why le- 
aes have not been more widely 
d for silage is the fact that corn is 
mn successfully over the greater 
of the country,:and since this 
is preserved so successfully in 
silo and produces large yields to 
re, there is little occasion for 
> any other crop where corn is 
freely, says the University of 
ouri College of Agriculture. The 
important factor in keeping alive 
interest in putting legumes into 
ilo is the difficulty encountered in 
y curing the legumes into hay 
ons of heavy rainfall. This dif. 


ining states especially with the 
cutting of alfalfa and with soy 
ms and cow peas. : 


Other advantage of preserving 
' crops in the silo is the greater 
omy in storage space. A ton of 
fa hay requires about 500 cubic 
for storage, while in the form of 
the same material including the 
ater is stored in less than 200 
et. Certainly when conditions 
uch that legume crops may be 
| into hay in a satisfactory man- 
here is no special reason for put- 
he crop into the silo, and there 
reasons why it should not be 


y is encountered in Missouri and ° 
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RO BERT AMUNDSEN, County Agricultural Agent, Oconto County, Wis. 
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DURING @ ST RINE 
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Is It Advisable to Make Silage from Legumes? 


done. The main objection to putting 
legumes. into the silo is the labor re- 
quired to handle a crop of this kind 
containing such a large proportion of 
water. During a season of normal 
rainfall, alfalfa at the usual stage of 
maturity as mowed for hay contains 
less than 25 pounds of dry matter in 
each 100 pounds. In each ton there is 
approximately 1,500 pounds of water 
and 500 pounds of dry matter. When 
alfalfa is cured into hay the amounts 
of water and dry matter are approxi- 
mately reversed as compared with the 
green crop when cut. Each ten of cur- 
ed hay as hauled to the barn or stack 
represents about three tons of the ma- 
terial at time of cutting. Again there 
are difficulties to be met in handling 
green forage, partly on account of the 
lack of special machinery suitable for 
the purpose. Furthermore, there is no 
evidence that the food nutrient in the 
form of alfalfa silage is used to any 


' petter advantage than in the form of 


hay. 


W. G. Davis, formerly of Idaho, now 
of Schoolcraft county, Michigan, will 
fence and cross fence a part of his 
new 8,500-acre ranch this fall. More 
than 20 miles of fence will be used to 
enclose the ranch. _ 
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Concerning Calumet. 
Exigencies of the office in which 
we make the long end of our earn- 
ings made it necessary for us to spend 


a week in Calumet. There we found, 
as does every one else resident in 
the district, that strangers become 
confused over the municipal and geo- 
graphical puzzle designated by the 
name. Perhaps Cloverland people 
generally do not know much about 
Calumet and a discussion of the 
place may prove interesting. 

There is no such place as Calumet, 
in the first place, which is not a 
very clear statement. Well—Calumet 
is for one thing the name of the post- 
office in the village of Red Jacket, 
which has no post office of its own. 
Red Jacket probably is the only vil- 
lage of its size in the confines of the 
postal union that has no post office. 

Calumet, as a municipality, is a 
township. It contains three populous 
communities—the villages of Red 
Jacket and Laurium and the Calumet 
& Hecla “location,” which as every- 
body west of Marquette knows is the 
mining style for a community grown 
up around a mine. Within the town- 
ship also are thickly populated loca- 
tions such as Blue Jacket, Yellow 
Jacket, Florida and Raymboultown, 
which have no municipal government 
excepting that provided by the town- 
ship. 

Laurium has a post office, but mail 
for all the other population of the 
township is had at the Calumet post 
office in Red Jacket. 

In this district is the most impor- 
tant native copper mine in the world, 
the deepest mining shafts, some of the 
largest machinery and one of the 
most polyglot communities. There is 
no doubt that an interpreter for any 
language spoken by a white race can 
be found in any of the big Calumet 
stores. 

This complex community, with a 
population of about 50,000, is grown 
so closely together that it virtually is 
one city, all the old dividing lines 
being obliterated by the growth. 

Red Jacket is the principal. busi- 
ness community, though Laurium is 
the largest village in Michigan, more 
a community of homes than one for 
business, grown up from the over- 
flow from Red Jacket. 

Red Jacket has another peculiarity. 
It is a sort of an island, entirely sur- 
rounded by mining property, and it is 
impossible for it to grow in any direc- 
tion but upward. The Calumet & 
Hecla company needs for its purposes 
all the land surrounding the village 
and such an advertisement as “Lots 
for sale in Smith’s second addition to 
the Village of Red Jacket” will never 
be printed. 

This bijou village—its total area is 


‘just five acres, or at least this is the 


general estimate—is probably the 
most completely improved village in 
the world. Nothing in the way éf 
public improvement remains to be 
done. It has 100 per cent pavement 
and concrete walks, two sewer Sys- 
tems and all the other details of 
public improvement that will ever be 
necessary, excepting that the decor- 
ative street lighting system is not 
carried to all streets. 

Red Jacket is the only village in 
Michigan that owns a municipal thea- 
ter. Its village hall includes the 
‘Calumet theater, one of the finest one- 
night-stand houses in the country. 

The stranger at once asks: “Why is 
this not one city?” The answer to 
that is that the Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing company, for whom the bulk of 
the population works, or is dependent 
upon, for business, can manage the 


affairs of the community better as a 
township than as a city. The company 
frankly controls the affairs of the 
community because it pays all but a 
small percentage of the taxes. A 
township official in Calumet attends 
strictly and economically to business 
because if he doesn’t the company 
holds him responsible. 

_The schools are the answer to the 
city question for Red Jacket and Lau- 
rium. Each of these villages have 
within their borders splendid schools 
that are a part of the township sys- 
tem. Should Laurium, for example, 
decide to become a city, it would have 
to become also a school district and 
maintain its schools, losing its share 
in the big Calumet & Hecla school 
tax. This fact is the reason that all 
but one of the towns of the ‘Copper 
country are still villages. 

Calumet latterly has suffered some- 
what by a depression in the copper 
mining industry, losing considerable 
population. But they are coming 
back. People accustomed to the ad- 
vantages of living under the patriar- 
chial government of the C. & H, find 
that city life has few of the advan- 
tages they formerly enjoyed. This 
might involve a long and elaborate 
explanation, though one detail may 
suffice. 

_ Employes of the Calumet & Hecla 
live in company houses, for which 
they pay $1 a reom per month. When 
they move to Detroit, for example, 
they find the rent on that basis is 
about $5 per room per month, and it 
hurts. 

* * +] 


Sheep and Appetite. 


Having heard one of the colonel’s 
characteristic speeches on Cloverland 
as a sheep raising country—‘Boys, I 
tell you the west is burning up”’—we 
felt qualified to carry it on. We ex- 
plained how the cost of feeding ’em in 
winter was more than balanced by the 
loss through drouth in the west every 
summer. 

“Why,” we exclaimed, “they’ll eat 
anything.” | 

“Yes,” broke in Ed. Fugate, who 
manages a big farm in Baraga County, 
“and they’ll eat a helluva lot of it.” 
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One Thing and Another. 

The Iron River Reporter is taking a 
straw ballot on the League of Nations. 
And, darn it, we had just about made 
up our mind about the matter. 

e oe # 


The Mining Journal published the 
following innocuous little item: 

“Hdmund Booth, Jr., of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., son of the publisher of the 
Grand Rapids Press, is in the city for 
an indefinite stay.” 

Just for a moment we thought that 
word “indefinite” was meant for ‘“in- 
determinate.” 

It always delights us to correct a 
man who knows more than we do. L. 
A. Chase, professor of history at the 
Marquette Normal School, has publish- 
ed a book on the government of Michi- 
gan. In the chapter on institutions he 
tells of Sir “Robert” Pearson’s English 
institute for the blind. He means, of 
course, Sir Arthur Pearson. 

The Iron Ore attempts to explain the 
derivation of the word for Negaunee. 
We have the word of the late Charlie 
Hanks, attested at the time by Billy 
Ross, that it is Injun for “Up the 


road.” 
* * * 


Order of the Lion. 


Slim Pickens suggests that Leo 
Doyle, secretary for J. Ham Lewis of 
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Are We Justified? Is Cloverland What We Claim It Is? 


HE first real 
cold snap, ex- 
perienced the 
past few weeks, 
generally through- 
out the Upper 
Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, justifies a re- 
view of the sea- 
son’s activities in 
Upper Michigan’s 
newest industry— 
grazing, and, look- 
ing back upon this 
year’s record, 
with an occasional 
reference to the 
files, the Upper 
Peninsula Devel- 
opment Bureau 
feels justified in 
the statement 
that results have 
far exceeded the 
hopes of even the 
most optimistic 
A short time 
ago the newspa- 
pers of Upper 
Michigan gave 
wide’ circulation 
to an article cov- 
ering the value, in 
dollars and cents, 
of the grazing in- 
eustry throughout 
Cloverland, to the 
present day. The 
facts, in cold dol- 
lars and cents, are 


By JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager, 


These Arrivals from the West Came in Thin and Were Marketed Fat 


outlined in the ar- 
ticle as follows: 

“A total valuation of approximately 
$6,317,000 is placed upon the sheep 
and cattle grazing industry through- 
out upper Michigan, according to fig- 
ures recently compiled by the secre- 
tary-manager of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau, at Marquette. 
The estimate is conservative, and 
based on rock bottom prices in the 
Chicago market, and upon land sales 
made during the past two years, or 
since the inception of the grazing 
movement in Cloverland. 


“In preparing the financial summary 
41,000 head was estimated as the num- 
ber of sheep now grazing on the cut 
over lands of upper Michigan, though 
this number has been swelled, since 
the preparation of the financial state- 
ment, by three more shipments, to- 
talling approximately 10,500 head, 
9,000 of which ar- f 


grades often run as high as nine and 
ten. The total wool crop from 41,000 
sheep, therefore, would be 287,000 
pounds. Fifty cents a pound is low, 
even for average wool, many growers 
selling this year for as high as fifty- 
eight and fifty-nine. However, esti- 
mating the total crop of 287,000 
pounds at fifty cents, the revenue 
would approximate $148,500, which, 
with the total market value of the 
flock, $574,000, brings the total valua- 
tion of the flock, in wool and market 
value, to approximately $717,500. 

“Upper Michigan now boasts about 
6,000 head of cattle. It’s a poor steer 
that doesn’t bring better than $100 in 
the yards. At that rate, therefore, the 
total valuation of Cloverland’s cattle 
herd is placed at approximately 
$600,000. 


. 


“And the last feature, but by no 
means the least—land sales. Unoffi- 
cial sales reported to the Develop- 
ment Bureau’s offices during the past 
two years aggregate approximately 
500,000 acres. The land is valued at 
from $15 to $20 an acre, some selling 
outright for even more than that. Ten 
dollars is believed a decidedly con- 
servative estimate, and for 500,000 
acres the total revenue from this 
source would approximate $5,000,000, 
or the total. investment for grazing 
lands in Northern Michigan. 

“With the total valuation of the 
sheep placed at $717,500, the cattle at 
$600,000 and the grazing land at 
$5,000,000, the sheep and cattle indus- 
try in Northern Michigan, within a 
period covering less than two and one- 
half years is given a conservative val- 


rived recently at 
Toleens Spur, 


Iron County, and 
are the property 
of Messrs Barber, 
Raschou and Cas- 
sabonne, of Wy- 
oming. 
“Hstimating, 
therefore, 41,000 
head as the total, 
and placing the 
market price at 
the exceedingly 
low mark of $14 
per head, the to- 
tal valuation of 
the flock, at mark, 
is approximately 
$574,000. Though 
the prices of 
lambs and ewes 
differ somewhat, 
according to age, 
general condition 
and other  fea- 
tures, $14, it is be- 
lieved, represents 
a conservative 
average estimate. 
“The estimated 
average wool crop 
. from one head is 
seven pounds, 
though the better 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
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is results th 


Brazers th 
selves, and 
people of Up 


Michigan who. 
vitally inter 
in the move 
are con 
with. Adn 
that Upper Michigan has attrac 
industry to develop its vast acre 
cut-over lands, are the results satis 
tory? Are the new settlers pleas 
Can we justifiably continue our aé 
tising in the west? Can we expec 
backing of the men who have ¢ 
here, with their cattle and sheep? 
grazing proven a safe investmen 
upper Michigan? 

There is probably no better 
dence of the sentiment among 
grazers than testimonials which t 
men have submitted, on results 
tained thus far. The Bureau’s f 
reveal several such statements, 
from these we quote the expressi0 
as the men themselves have writ 
them, P 

W. G. Davis, of the firm of Day 
Morris, who came to Schoo 
County from 
ho with ap 
mately 3,000 
of sheep, abo 
year ago, Ww 

“Tt was thr 
the activity 
Upper Peni 
Development 
reau that 
came intel 
in Cloverlat 
the spring of 
and for th 
son I presum 
will be inter 
to learn oj 
progress mai 
Davis & Mor 
their sheep 
venture in Si 
craft County 
to learn whi 
opinion is | 
this section 
a practical e 
ence of neg 
year in your 
try. ; 

“I will ff 
state that 
country has 
ed out to t 
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On the Menominee River with Weawbinyket 


By MRS. L. T. STERLING, 


HE party spent several days fish- 

ing on the Brule on the first trip, 

and went a short distance up the 
Michigamme. The account of their 
luck would delight the hearts of all 
true fishermen, but I can only quote 
briefly from their notes. 

“The trouting this morning on the 
Brule was exceptionally superb. We- 
awbinyket seemed to have an instinct 
where and when to stop. Generally 
the fish jumped as fast as we could 
throw, and like little meteors they 
shot and shot again. In one cast I 
made, the same trout by actual count 
leaped a dozen times after the fly 
which I skipped along the surface 
without re-throwing. To me, a novice, 
much of the charm of the morning’s 
sport was in the brilliant leaping ac- 
tivities of the trout. After carving 
on a memorial tree the names of our 
party and the official returns of our 
trouting exploits, (seven hundred and 


forty fish), according to the custom, 


of all trouters on the Brule, our ang- 
ling practically ended and we started 
on our downward way. We swept 
into the mouth of the Michigamme, 
shooting the rapids just above.” 

Their first camp was made a few 
miles below the confluence of the 
Michigamme and other streams where 
the Menominee debouches into several 
channels. It was at a point where 
these channels join the main stream. 
Mr. Bissell contin- 


ues the narrative in 
the following words 
“On the inside of 
the point there was 
a huge log. drift 
lodged and thrown 
up by the freshets. 
Trunks of all sized 
trees were swept 
into a_ shapeless 
jam, The top ledge 
of this massive, in- 
terwedged drift 
was at least forty 
feet above the wa- 
ter mark. In the 
morning the bones 
of the last trout 
were left strewn 
around the break- 
fast log. One of 
our guides said 
that the king fish- 
ers encase their 
nests in the banks 
with fish bones. If 
so our wanderings and sojournings on 
the Menominee must have been a hap- 
py God-send to them. Our canoeing 
was resumed and very soon we passed 
a windfall several hundred feet in 
width and as far back from the river as 
we could see, where a tornado had 
swept through the forest and left tow- 
ering pines, firs and cedars prostrate in 
heaps and tangles to mark its terrific 
devastation. To realize the utter and 
fearful havoc of a whirlwind one has 
only to see as we did, its swath and 
pathway of wreck and destruction in a 
Michigan pine forest. 

“We spent the second night at We- 
awbinyket’s hospitable cabin, Mrs. 
Weawbinyket and the small kittens 
giving us a warm welcome. In the 
morning Weawbinyket saddled a horse 
and set out for Dickey’s to get sup- 
plies for the return trip. During his 
absence we decided to make a trip to 
a chain of irregularly shaped lakes 
opening into each other. (These lakes 
are now called Spread Hagle.) The day 
was most delightful and the beauty of 
the lakes was wonderful. Sometime 
these lakes will be a fine .summer 
home for many city people.” 

On the return of Weawbinyket, (his 
trip though only about seven miles, 
took a full day), the party started 
down the river. Shortly after leaving 
Bad Water they made their first port- 
age at Twin Falls. These falls were 
then one of the most beautiful sights 
on the entire river. “Tumbling down 
from the upper falls the water rushes 
“onward and downward one guarter 
mile to the lower falls. Sweeping into 
the midst of the high cliffs, the river 
swings quickly and the water whirls in 
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of Iron Mountain, Michigan 


CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER 


a half circle fall, high on both sides, 
with a great groove in the center, 
rushing into a giant whirlpool at the 
bottom of which it rages in unlashed 
fury through the narrow passages into 
the wide sweep of the river beyond.” 
It was here that O-che-kaw of the 
Foxes, who had by her presence of 
mind, strength and bravery, saved the 
last few of her tribe from slavery, met 
death with her lover rather than be 
captured. The portage here is a rocky 
trail on the Michigan side. Two miles 
down they passed a little creek called 
Tewatenoc, famous as a _ watering 
place for deer. Tewatenoc is the In- 
dian word for Iron Mountain, meaning 
“the creek that runs between the 
hills.” This little stream of clear cool 
water, running between Pine Moun- 
tain and Iron Mountain (the two hills 
in the city) was, in Indian days, a 
mecca for the hunter, as the deer 
made of it a great runway. 

The few miles to Big Quinnesec 
Falls the next portage, were miles of 
uniformly beautiful scenery. The 
stream glided partly under the shade 
of the dense forest and then curving 
round a bend spread into the full radi- 
ance of the sun. It is along this 
stretch that the river makes a large 
horseshoe bend, being approximately 


stretch between level shores of the 
richest verdure. In fact, the whole 
scenery of these falls, their wildness 
and beauty, needs only the genius of 
some Claude Loraine, Turner or 
Church to trace and color them in the 
immortal glories of art, to make them 
world-known,famed and sought. The 
falls and surroundings are among the 
splendor of primeval nature.” 

Just as they were breaking camp a 
party ffom Chicago came in sight. 
Jesse Spaulding was among the num- 
ber, also a Mr. Hamilton, both heavy 
stockholders in lumber companies op- 
erating on the river, and ‘Wirt Dexter. 
They were on their way up the river. 
The next portage was Little Quinnesec 
Falls. “While the portaging was be- 
ing attended to we descended the 
rocks on the lower side of the falls 
to see the cascade. Its noise told us 
that there was more than a slight fall. 
On the brink a large mass of rock 
parted the stream and the water 
plunged in separate head-long catar- 
acts of snowy white. These volumes 
rebound from the fall and spout up in 
columns and falling again mingle and 
roll away in billowy waves. These 
are grander cascades than at Big 
Quinnesec Falls, but the surrounding 
scenery is not as wild or grand.” 


Historic Lower Twin Falls on the Menominee River 


three miles from Iron Mountain in 
three directions: north, west and 
south. Mr. King says that the still- 
ness of the scene was impressive, not 
a leaf trembling, not a twig moving, 
only the widening ripples cut by the 
canoe, and the spirals from the dip of 
the paddles to mar the mirror-like 
glass of the stream. ‘‘Dreamly, voice- 
lessly and restfully we kept in this 
luxurious drowse of enchantment till 
we neared the rapids a few miles 
above the Big Quinnesec Falls. It was 
a swift change from the smooth flow- 
ing stream to the shooting of these 
rapids which looked to us amateurs 
very ugly and dangerous. They are 
known as the Horse Race Rapids. Our 
guides took the canoes through safely 
with no mishap more serious than a 
few splashes and scooping in two or 
three of the more daring white caps. 
Shortly afterwards we reached Big 
Quinnesec Falls.” This portage was a 
wearisome trudge of two miles on the 
Michigan side; ‘a pathway for single 
filing, and almost smothered in the 
profusion of bushes.” At the foot of 
the trail a large rock towered thirty 
feet above the water at its base. From 
this peak of rock a splendid view 
bursts upon the sight.” Mr. Bissell 
thus describes it: “Off to the right 
the water avalanches down a steep in- 
cline and pitches tumultuously far and 
rolls into waves with clouds of spray. 
The water then spreads into a circular 
bay or basin nearly a half mile in dia- 
meter and this is partially girded round 
with cliffs wooded with the heaviest 
pageantry of pines and cedars except 
at the further side where the river 
contracts and glides away in a smooth 


Not far below these falls are the 
Sand Portage Rapids. This was the 
Scylla and Charybdis ordeal of the 
river on account of its danger and 
length. The name was from the 
stretch of sand through which the 
portage trail ran. The rapids were 
six miles in length, three miles of 
boulders, breakers, whirls and dashes 
in one stretch that tested all the skill, 
courage and muscle of the most ex- 
per canoeist. Weawbinyket decided 
to shoot these rapids, and his exploit 
is thus described by Mr. King: “We 
groped our way out of the tangled 
growth and came to the river at the 
foot of the rapids; it was a grassy 
bank, high and dry, and from it a mile 
of turbulent water could be seen up 
stream. Soon the canoes came in 
sight. Kaquotash and Dacotah John 
manned the iarger and Weawbinyket 
alone swayed his old familiar one. The 
birches seemed things of life that 
leaped and pitched ahead, the Indians 
swinging the paddle from side to side 
or plying the setting poles as. needful 
to sheer off from a rock or to hold them 
from rushing into a breaker or to turn 
them into the winding chutes and 
keep them always steady. 
erect in the middle of his canoe, his 
long dark hair streaming, handling 
the paddle, at times dropping it and 
seizing the setting pole, with the 
quickness of thought holding the frail 


canoe to his will, running her in the 


swift descent where he would, steady- 
ing her through a waste of seething 
perils, long reaching but most swiftly 
shot through, when the slightest devi- 
ation from the right course would 
dash the birch to pieces or swamp her 


Alone, . 


instantly, Weawbinyket was a m 
of nerve and skill. The picture 
lives in my mind.” 


The next port of entry for the 
was the New York Farm at the n 
of the Sturgeon River. Alread 
cultivated fields showed up well. 
King says: “I have never seen 
clover and never expect to exce 
the same general locality.” Stw 
Falls was the next portage, ji 
short one. Their tents were 
just below Sturgeon Falls in the 
glow of the sunset. “There is 
hearsay that pike abound in the |] 
here,’ say our authors, “and 
thought there was probable fiel 
lively amusement in the twilight 
even the most tempting specime 
grasshopper and bits of New 
Farm bacon were of no avail in ti 
ing the pike, if indeed there were 
there to bite. We spent the 
there however, and Kaquotash 
successful in getting a fine doe in 
morning On our way downst 
we saw, in a little cleft in the a 
solid wall of verdure, a solitary I 
lying on the ground, with a rifle 
ing against a tree close at hand, 
ing for a deer to come down the 
way to the water. This regio 
noted as a stamping place for 
Not far below was an Indian enc 
ment where venison was 
smoked for the winter and deegl 
were drying 
sun. A gra 
school of oS 
seemed to 
been tuned ) 
play. There 
indeed the “te 
tle injun boys. 

Shortly after 
were the Per 


bed rock, The} 
lunch here an 
eled in the 
blueberries 
grew in pi 
on the river 
Here, too, they 
three Chippews 
their way nort 


deer. Not far’ 
was an ene 
ment of In 


who had com 
from White Rapids for a sajour 
bark tepees on a general shooting 
and curing of deer meat for winter 
Pemenee Rapids portage was 
next; the trail on the right bank 
through a wonderful bit of forest. 
below these rapids was the well ¢ 
vated farm of the N. Ludington | 
ber Co., with the most pretentiou 
bitation on the river at this time 
ing the most advanced outposs 0 
riculture, 
About an hour’s run below wen € 
small clearings or meadows and ¢ 
Indian cabins, called Muscawa 
an island of the same name:a 
short rapids. The White Rapids 
next, so called from a stretch of 
low white capped rapids. Herea 
settlement of Chippewas with 
dozen cabins. Mr. King says! 
settlement, with the small na 
meadows on both shores greenly 
dering the frothy and brawling 1 
is, with the exception of the New 
Farm, more typical of civilizatioi 
agriculture than anything yet 
along the Menominee.” 
The Sixty Islands were the 
point of interest, and are thu 
scribed: “‘The Sixty Islands 
archipelago of islands and isle 
cluster of glorious emerald of ve 
shapes and sizes with splendid 
fusely branched elms; a very 
of beauty, making a view of tl 
picturesque scenery. ‘We were 
to float at times on the current 
than outspeed it with strokes o 
paddles, that we might enjoy th 
passing beauty. Here we saw a 
and doe within gun shot, but 
no heart ta shoot Piece SO b 


nd trip, as the various clear- 
stranded logs along the shore 
d by the Indians to have 
2d them away. 


r below the mouth of the Pike 
he party passed the Kirby- 
sr company’s Pike River farm. 


Misaukee Bend was the next point 
ver mentioned in the diary. 
3 river turns on itself forming 


ase by portage. Here Weawbin- 
left the party to return home on 
as he was anxious to get to work 
deer fence and get his traps 
r his winter’s work. He was 
uch of a success as a trapper as a 

and made Marquette the trad- 
e for his pelts, traveling on 
and snow of the Michigamme 
Mr, Bissell makes the follow- 
try in his diary: “No one of us 


binyket. In the woods, on the 
, in the camp, and in his own 


im at parting was warm with 
riendliest adieu.” 
ter passing through the Long 
ach, a most beautiful, straight and 
3 stretch of the river scenery about 
> miles long, they came to Relay 
e Rapids, a short stretch, and a 
fi urther down, to the Grand Rap- 
a long but not particularly rough 
of shallow water. The party 
Ww within twenty miles of Meno- 
and during the entire trip had 
e ‘no signs of human habitation, 
es the logging camps, farms and 
an villages as named. 


1e last part of the trip is described 
lows: “Since the great fire of 1871, 
h jike a destroying angel smote 
forests of far extending regions 
a blast of flame, the lower part 
he river is stripped of all wood- 
1 beauty.. Burned and blackened 
ks of branchless trees mark with 
ion this part of the trip and the 
day was the exceptional one un- 
nd ded with charm, comfort or pleas- 
“3 
miles from Menominee the 
struck a log jam and further 
age seemed blocked. Mr. Bissell 
: “Our guides were equal to the 
as log drivers, however; a chaos 
ating pines was no deadlock to 
1. They hopped and skipped from 
to another. They started the 
afloat and by degrees got those 
barred our way turned and in the 
18 SO opened we could make way 
tide along with the floating mass. 
advanced along with the immense 
of logs for nearly a mile so 
d in; sometimes in peril of a 
ike arctic boats in moving floes 
But at length the floating 
There was nothing left us to 
at to lift out and unload our canoe 
rtage it over the logs to shore 
‘teamed thence to Marinette while 
lade the way on foot. Our vaca- 
ramble ended at the hospitable 
; of the Dunlap House. Canoeing 
he Menominee, tenting on its 
8, fishing in its waters, were to 
the ence only memories, but with us 
mi ories always shining and preci- 
. King appends a map and a table 
stance showing various portages, 
and with that closes his volume, 
ok of unusual interest to all of us 
have known and loved the Men- 
nee River. 
h was the river as he and his 
saw it; a highway into a beau- 
country, a paradise for hunters, 
'ers and naturalists. Little did he 
| a of the important part the river 
+ to play in the development of the 
i T3 through which it flowed. In 
ig this paper it may not be amiss 
‘indicate briefly the two most im- 
nt phases of the life of the river; 
Ow past, one but just beginning: 
y, its vital importance to the 
Tr! ng interests of the district and 
sre reat possibilities of its water 
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BRAND 


food products are the standard of 
excellence in Greater Cloverland 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. IRONWOOD, MICH. 
MARQUETTE, MICH. HOUGHTON, MICH. WartrRioo, WIS. 


ROACH & SEEBER CO. 


“iy Nn Cale See 


We own Grazing Lands in the 


Stockmen: great open areas of Cloverland 


where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton,Wis. : 
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Where Does Your Wool Go? 


The transformation of the idle. cut-over 


lands of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 


sota into a productive grazing territory is 


a change which every Cloverland farmer 
desires. It means money in his pocket 


and greater value for his farm. 


By helping to create a market for your wool, 
we are helping the Cloverland movement. 
When you buy Patrick-Duluth Virgin 
Wool Produtts you are making Greater 


Cloverland greater. 
Buy the Clothes that your sheep help to make 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 


Bigger-than-Weather Wool Products 


DULUTH 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposits Boxes 
Trust Department 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, September 12th, 1919 


| 


New Buildings 


Over $20,000,000.00 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 
TENTS FLAGS 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business 


460 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Porthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 


teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Economics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 
DORIS !. BOWSON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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Sheep to Prevent Forest Fires 


By GEORGE FISHER, City Editor Tribune, Hibbing, Minnesoal 
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Superintendent Clifton Cooke, of Du Pont Powder Company, Conducts S ce 28!) 
ful Experiment at His Home Near Hibbing, Minn. 
Sold to Neighboring Farmers 


HEEP are helping to prevent 

Northern Minnesota forest fires 

and they are making a thorough 
job of it. In the vicinity of Hibbing 
—the metropolis of the great Mesaba 
iron range, is located the local branch 
of the Dupont De Nemours & Company 
powder works. It is in the heart of 
a brush covered country—where vege- 
tation is abundant and where nature 
has been most generous. The plant 
which furnishes the powder to the 
many mines in the district, is enclosed 
but on the very edge of a heavy 
woods. 

Year after year it has been walled 
in by forest fires and year after year, 
M. Clifton Cooke, superintendent, has 
fought for weeks at a time with crews 
of loyal volunteers pushing back the 
flames. Several times the powder 
buildings were endangered but either 
fate or plain luck warded off disaster. 


Last year’s experiences convinced 
Superintendent Cooke that something 
must be done to clear the country near 
the plant of the thick underbrush. It 
invited trouble and was excellent fuel 
for the forest flames. He hit upon 
sheep, and his ‘hunch’ proved a suc- 
cess as statistics in this article will 
prove. 

On or about the 20th of May, the 
company purchased 486 sheep for 
land clearing purposes. They were 
thoroughbred Hampshire ewes. They 
were yearlings and their original cost 
was $15 a head. The arrival of the 
“woolies” was considerable of an in- 
novation to Hibbing and neighboring 
residents. It was the largest number 
of sheep imported at one time and to 
the credit of the Dupont company, it 
must be said they are the pioneers in 
an industry which promises to grow 
bigger year by year. 

The sheep upon their arrival here 
were pastured on a land only partly 
cleared and seeded with clover with 
the balance 75 per cent brush. The 
Dupont property is fenced with four 
foot hog tight fences. Here the sheep 
are herded every night and morning. 
What has been the result? In a per- 
iod of five months all the land grazed 
by the sheep has been cleared up 
thoroughly including the brush and 
shoots of all trees that could be 
reached. Work that would require 
a year or more to accomplish by man 
has been done in less than half that 
time by the ‘‘woolies.” 

A fire menace that threatened the 
plant every fall just as regular as 
clock work has been reduced to less 
than a minimum. Thousands of dol- 
lars of property has been made safe 
and dozens of lives made secure. 

The sheep are now for sale on reas- 
onable terms. They will be sold either 
for breeding purposes or shipped to 
the market. The Hibbing Commer- 
cial club is behind the project which 
will afford farmers in this district an 
opportunity to purchase them before 
they are killed for their meat or wool. 
A few of the sheep have been sold to 
the Dupont employes at a price to 
cover expenses, The purchasers claim 


that the flavor of the meat far exceed- 


ed any they had ever eaten. 
Statistics show what sheep can do 
in Northern Minnesota “where clover — 
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October, 


These Sheep Were Lati 


is a weed.” Of the total number wW 
arrived here in May, only one has 
and that particular ewe broke its 1k, 
Their average weight when they 
rived was sixty three pounds. dy 
they average from 100 to 110 pour 
Rather a boost for the kind of past 
that grows abundant in this part 
the Gopher State. | 
The company made no effort to gs] 
the wool crop but if so disposed, 
erintendent Cooke can derive 
stipend from that source as well. 
*® “I am well pleased with our expeé| 
ence,” stated Mr. Cooke. “As f 
fighters the sheep are in the 
Nothing can compare to them 


concerns whose property is within t: 
forest fire zone. It is estimated 7 
local boosters that the Hibbing 
trict will be the largest importe 
sheep next year of any other lo 
on the. Mesaba range. J. B. Con 
postmaster, is behind a scheme 
will bring in thousands of sheep to t 
Day Lake country, north of here. 1 
that region there are dozens of la 

and hundreds of acres of ex 
grazing lands. Sheep would 
there and farmers living in the 
borhood are arranging for a comm) 
ity purchase early next spring. 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Ca 
merce is urging Congress to enac 
tective legislation, so that Germéy 
will not again monopolize the dye 
dustry in America. al 

While grazing in Cloverland is ¢ 
“big noise” just now, dairying is ke) 


ing pace with the beef cat 
sheep movement. _ 
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# First National Bank 
of 
Duluth, Minnesota 


With resources of over 
$25,000,000.00 
With Thirty-two years € 
sound, conservative 
banking 


Invites your business 


“The Bank of Friendly Services 
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Show, Armory Building, Du- 
nesota, every shipment being 
rly enough to assure its ar- 
Duluth before 9 a m, No 
er 12. A letter should accom- 
each such shipment, giving in- 
s as to the disposal of the 
t the close of the show. 
x should contain a card giv- 
mame and address of the ex- 
such cards to be displayed 
awards have been made. 

g¢ will begin at 2 p. m., Wed- 
, November 12, and all exhibits 
arranged and in place before 


ire 
its of the eight standard va- 
hall in each instance consist 
y-two potatoes, these to be 
in two layers, twenty pota- 
the bottom layer and twelve 
on top. Exhibits of seed 
must be of one of the eight 
‘d varieties and must weigh 100 
net. Boxes and bins for their 
will be provided by the asso- 
Exhibits of baking potatoes 
eigh 25 pounds net, and are to 


wu 


v4 


7% 


fm 


as > 

displayed in standard boxes to be 
shed by the association. 

<hibits must be left in place 
10 p, m., Friday, November 114. 
emiums are payable at 4 p. m., on 
it day of the show. 

wing is the premium list for 


ae cy Oe ae 
RACE: ate war 
Be 6. “Ara pre 
FAC ay OB 2 
ae cf Ape aS 
.. ae ON ae eee 
fees. 6 6 4 


potatoes should be uniform in 
type, true to the correct va- 
ype, free from disease, in 
dition for shipment or stor 
hy one size being equally good 
| the limits of five to eight 


>, 
pounds of seed potatoes..... 
0 CS Gaegeoee $15, $10, $5 
potatoes should be uniform 
d variety, any one size being 
ood between the limits of 
rteen ounces. 
bunds of baking potatoes.... 
Ay $10 $8 $6 $4 $2 
encourage a large number of 
s from counties outside of the 
that is acting as host of the 
D. A. Convention and Potato 
sum of $100 will be prorat- 
the counties outside of St. 
nty, one point to be allowed 
hibit made and one point 
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additional for each dollar won in 
prize money. 

The Northern Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association also is awarding 
$300 in premiums for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Potato Club contest of the state, 
under direction of T, A. Erickson, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

The sheep industry will be’ dis- 
cussed by able men from the different 
angles. Mr. N. P. Rogers, of the St. 
Paul Live Stock Exchange, will dis- 
cuss the subject of “Sheep Market- 
ing,” giving practical Suggestions on 
how to ship sheep, methods of hand- 
ling them enroute to market and oth- 
er facts based upon years of experi- 
ence in this particular branch of live 
stock marketing. F 

“Sheep Growing from the Produc- 
ers’ Standpoint,” will be discussed by 
Daniel De Lury; of Walker, president 
of the Northern Minnesota Sheep 
Growers’ Association, and one who 
has had practical experience in the 
raising and care of sheep in the nor- 
thern section of the state. 

“Sheep and Wool, From a Woolen 


Acre of Potatoes Like These Will Buy a Band of Pure Bred Sheep to 
eo Start a Profitable Farm Flock. 


Mill Standpoint,” will be the subject 
of an address by M. F. Jamar, secre. 
tary and general manager of mills and 
factories for F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth. 


A summary of the results of the 
movement to bring Montana and west- 
ern sheep to Northern Minnesota will 
be another important subject to be 
handled by one who has been promi- 
nent in the movement and kept a 
close accounting of the actual results. 


The sheep men will occupy a great- 
er part of the second day of the con- 
vention and much interest is being in- 
dicated in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, one of the important develop- 
ment activities fathered by the N. M. 
D. A. for years and since the period 
when the first band of sheep of any 
size were placed on Northern Minne- 
sota grazing lands. 

On the 14th, the last day of the 
show, the Northern Minnesota and 
Northern Wisconsin Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association will hold a sale of 
pure bred cattle. 

The ladies will not be forgotten in 
the program and special features 
have been arranged for their enter- 
tainment and edification. 

“The Housewife as a Purchasing 
Agent,” will be the topic discussed by 
Mrs. C. E. Spring, of Duluth, promi- 
nent in community work of this sec- 
tion. Miss Mary E. Stillwell, county 
Home Demonstration Agent of St. 
Louis county, will read a paper on 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Our 1919 Importation Now on Exhibition 


We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of an unusual collection of 
fine registered sheep. They represent many years of skliful improvement 
in the hands of master breeders. There are four breeds— 
CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested in good sheep to 
visit our farm. We offer for sale over 1,500 head of all ages and both sexes. 
$150,000 FLOCK TO SELECT FROM 


One of our rams will bring fresh blood and improvement to your flock. We 
are specialists in fitting sheep for exhibition and can turn you out a show 
flock ready to win. Come if you can—if not, write. 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 


Importers and Breeders, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
W. T. HYDE, Pres. E, E. GIFFORD, Mer. 


Cooperstown is on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 92 miles southwest of Albany. 


DOLPH’S SHROPSHIRES 


WE OFFER 
Rams and Ewes for Sale at All Times 
25 Yearling rams sired by Nock, Min- 
ton Shields and MecKerrow’s Holker. 
Ewes bred to imported Bibby ram. 


DOLPH BROTHERS, 
Route 7, Plymouth, Ind. 


Imported Minton 107A, 3 Yr. Old Ram, 
for Sale. Flock and home at Teegarden, 
Ind, B. & 0. R. R. 


Registered Guernsey Bull Calf 


Son of Helm’s Count, grandson of Governor of the Chene; dam, Ina Masher 
2nd, 58133; dropped April 20, 1919. This calf is of good size, well built and 
- well marked, right all the way through and backed by good records. 


PRICED TO SELL 


OAK RIDGE DAIRY 
WILLIAM J. WESTON, Prop. WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 


HAMPSHIRES 


One of the best bred flocks in America. Home of the International cham- 
pion ewe of 1918. Rams of all ages for sale, single crate, or can furnish 
a carload. Write me your wants or come and see them. 


HARLEY R. EMMONS, Elsie; Mich. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Choice breeding ewes by imported sire for sale. Also this year’s crop of 
lambs sired by the champion ram at Wisconsin State Fair in 1918. 


W. D. McGILL & SON, Templeton, Wis. 


FOR SALE AT MARKET PRICE 


About 1,200 or more good feeder lambs, weight about 58 to 60 Ibs., mostly 
black faces, ready for delivery any time from now to Nov. ist, also some 
registered Shropshire rams, one to three years, also some ram lambs. 


G. R. SPENCER, Larner, Harding County, So. Dak. 


DORSET HORNED RAMS AND BRED EWES 


A few choice yearling rams, early ram lambs, and good ewes from two to 
five years old, bred to lamb in season suitable to climate. A “dog proof” 
sheep. Prices right. 


WILLIAM A, HOOVER, Selma, Indiana 


CHOICE BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 


About 1,000 two-year-old Montana bred, breeding ewes, specially selected 


for foundation stock for breeding, thoroughly acclimated and in excellent 
condition. For information, apply to 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK CO., Inc., Wolverine, Mich. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Graduates of Menominee County “Aggi” Testify to Its Merits. 


F what value By OTTO STAALESON, of Wallace, Mich., President M. C. A. S. Alumni Association to be the 21 
Oi: the Menom- : business th 


inee County | : today. I h 
Agricultural | chosen fe 
School, and has it | for my life’s 
done anything for tion, and I 
atc . <9 ’ * 
its students? thank the 


As president of nominee ¢ 
the Alumni Asso- Agricult 
ciation, I address- sekore ur 
ed a number of me to this 


letters to gradu- 
ates of the school, 
asking them this 
question, leaving 
each former stu- 
dent to answer in 


sion. 

Here are 
two most va 
experiences 
I graduated 


his own way. plied they 
have received re- edge I had 
ed about f 


plies to most of 


the letters and the ers to our 


farm, and t 


answers ought to 

be sufficient to en- sult was a 

courage the sup- crease Ge 

porters and facul- bushels of 

ty of this splendid | toes to the ¢ 

institution to con- | a cost of al 

tinue the good | | $12. Using i 

work with renew- phosphate Wij 

ed energy, and tal manure has i} 
en very profit 


give those who 
stood by it when all crops, esHBit 
doubt was ex- Three Graduates of Menominee County Agricultural School That Owe the Success They Are Now Attaining in ly for grains 


pressed as to its Farm Life to This Remarkable School. Left to Right—Otto Staaleson, of Wallace; Miss Edith Thorpe of Steph- ‘ Many  farn} 
feasibility the sat- enson; Andrew Merrill, of Carney. : have swampst 
isfaction of know- contend with, ¢ 
ing they were ~- a _______________________________~__ me say the Sy; 
right and have problem is 0 
been amply rewarded with results ac- attest the high regard in which the’ schools do, and in dollars and cents’ the biggest the farmer has 10 
complished. school is held by the farmers of Me has netted big profits for its students Swamps eat up farm profits | 


One of the striking features of the Nominee county and reflect full appre- and their parents who in turn gain the farmer identifying ‘ha 
answers is the fact that where one Ciation of the institution as a practi- the benefit of the knowledge acquired ‘paie, for instance, the use of the 
member of a fami ily hi as attended the Cal asset to this community. by their boys and girls at the school. ,/. nivd ethBe fachineby Howl 
school, almost without exception an- The answers to my questionnaire Personally, I wish to say that the farmers consider the mite +. 

: 3 - S LO5t 
other member follows, and frequently prove conclusively that the Menomi- Menominee County school opened my ate 1 hay = 
three or four brothers and sisters’ nee County Agricultural School is at- eyes to the possibilities in farming, ery time the tools have to be tf 
graduate or take at least a portion of taining practical results, that it is and I feel that I owe the school a Yt these lost minutes soon accum 
the course, and there are records of turning the interest of boys and girls great deal. Had I not attended this into lost hours, lost hours into d 
all the children in one family going back to the.farm instead of diverting school I would not now be engaged and during the year, probably we 
to the school. These facts alone will attention to the cities as larger in farming, which I have discovered are lost. The way to stop this los 
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BETWEEN CLOVERLAND'S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 


BARS-Inches 


purchasing power to help you secure 
the most reasonable price and the 
quickest delivery on your require- 
ments for— S 
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aes I Tei Sheep and Cattle Fencne 
a “Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 
Roofings, . 
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a Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 
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EES you need in 
the hardware line can be 


secured from our Menominee warehouse— 
—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and 
see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 
want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 
it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right ~ 
here in good old Cloverland in the U.S. A. 


Narihcee Hardware and Supply Company 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


IO 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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ik aining the and 
mps. 
earned much about drainage and 


ditching at school, and when we 
d this scientific method of not 
eclaiming the land but increas- 
the efficiency of the farm ma- 
nery and saving labor many neigh. 
s laughed at us. Some said the 
would never get into the tile. 
t did and our system of drainage 
worked successfully for three 
sars. Our profit on this drainage 
: ; 200 per cent on the investment 
me year, and we have added the 
acres to our farm. Experience 
taught us that the reclaimed 
mp Jand makes the very best 
land, and our neighbors now 
a different view of tile drainage. 
er graduates and students have 
ited similarly, according to the 
swers to the questionnaires I sent 
Out of this number I have se- 
fed two letters, one from a young 
n, and the other from a young lady, 
ypical of the responses and views 
concerning the school. 
following letter shows what the 
1 has done for the boys: 
Carney, Mich., Aug. 4, 1919. 
ear Friend Otto: 
nm regard to your letter I received the 
er day I am glad to say that the time 
money spent at the Menominee Coun- 
ricultural School was never regret- 
me. Every part of the courses to 
d there is of benefit to anybody 
ing to live the rural life. 
_ Soil study, which enables the 
er to understand what certain soils 
to certain crops and how to treat 
ils to increase production and qual- 
certain crops. 
md: Mechanical drawing for lay- 
farm buildings without the aid and 
kpense of an architect, and to meet the 
yuirements of the farm, with efficiency 
economy the goal. 
d: Elements of woodcraft, which 
»the farmer to erect his own build- 
Thus he may hire cheaper labor for 
Tm, saving the higher wages for car- 
rs and do necessary building when 
mters may not be had at any price. 
rth: Farm blacksmithing, which en- 
a farmer to do considerable repair 
himself, saving him money and 
particularly the time he would lose 
to and from the blacksmith shop. 
th: Dairying, the best of all. The 
farmer learns how to test the cows, 
out the non- -producers and select 
cows. 
é th: Farm bookkeeping, which keeps 
k of the farm accounts in a business- 
method and discloses the profit and 
de of farming. 
of the other courses are equally 
eficial. 
' the average farmer would be less 
with his boys and girls and send 
to an agricultural school these same 
S and girls would become more inter- 
ed in farm life, return to the farm af- 
finishing school, and bring home a 
able store of information and knowl- 
e that would mean more money from 


low places 


Which is better, cement or clay tile? 
alkali or frost disintegrate ce- 
it tile? These are live questions in 

age. 
enty years of experience have 
n that well made clay tile is prac- 
y everlasting. Intensive tests for 
ast fifteen years have shown that 
strong soil alkalis and acids tend 
sintegrate cement tile slowly, still 
ade of very dense concrete, of 
materials and properly cured is 
y nominally affected by ordinary 

acids and alkalis. Moreover, re- 
it careful experiments on high grade 
nt tile by experienced investiga- 
d the personal experience of the 
' with a poor grade of cement 
ave shown cement tile to be far 
- resistant to freezing action than 
ay tile. Our experience shows that 


o 


bat : 
Ss ay « 
~* 


Fall Class of 1915 That Is Making af{Fine Record in Actual Resulis “— 
r an , 


the farm and better living on the farm. 
Before I went to the Menominee Coun- 
ty Agricultural School I did not take much 


interest in farming. Now it is different. 
We raised horses on the farm before I 
went to the school. After returning we 


discovered what was wrong. The cost of 
raising a horse was more than the price 
we could get for it, so we solid off all the 
horses except enough to keep the farm 
going, and went in for dairy farming, 
whic ch we find is a paying business. We 
now have 19 head of cattle, headed by a 
registered Holstein sire, And have also 
added 40 acres more to the farm through 
the purchase of adjoining land. Out “of 
the 19 head of cattle we have seven milch 
cows under four years old bringing us in 
$3.00 a day. We have also built a 12x30 
foot tile silo. 

If I had not .attended the agricultural 
school I never would have even thought 
of going at farming like this. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) ANDREW MERRILL. 

Now, here is what one of my girl 
classmates has to say of the Me- 
nominee County Agricultural school: 

Stephenson, Mich., Aug. 10, 1919. 
Dear Friend Otto: 

The agricultural school of Menominee 
County was of great benefit to me ag a 
graduate, and will always continue to be 


First: Morally. 
Secend Mentally. 
Third: Physically. 


Morally, because I came from our quiet 
farm home knowing very little of the 
many temptations in life, and little of 
the ways of the world, The agricultural 
school faculty always insisted upon all 
students attending church, the boys were 
not permitted to ‘smoke on the premises, 
the dangers that lurk in promiscuous ac- 
quaintances and the dangers in the so- 
called “freedom of society’ were pointed 


out. 
Mentally, as no school could give a 
greater variety of practical lessons in 


such a short time, and the answers to so 
many why’s and how’s often met in prac- 
tical life. Example: Why should intense 
heat be used to cook meat tender? 

Physically, because we girls were taught 
how to cook wholesome food in ways that 
would give the maximum of sustenance 

to the body and keep the body healthy; 
vegetable gardening, which teaches one 
to love nature and the outdoors and at the 
same time practice economies; how to aid 
about the dairy. 

Then there is bookkeeping, home nurs- 
ing, and many other things girls would 
not learn, or perhaps even gain a Slight 
knowledge of, excepting by attending such 
a practical school. 

The years I spent at the agricultural 
school were years of hard study, but well 
worth while, and I am proud of the M. C. 
A. S. Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) EDITH THORPE. 

Miss Thorpe has a sister who at- 
tended the school and a brother who 
graduated in 1916. On a par with this 
family is the Thuerkauf family, 
which has three boy graduates of the 
school, while the Nelson family boasts 
of four graduates. 


Indeed, we are all proud of our ag- | 


ricultural school and are grateful for 
the opportunity we had in attending it. 


Cement or Clay Tile for Drainage Purposes? 


high grade tile of either kind is satis- 
factory and it is certain that cement 


tile can often be more readily obtained | 


than clay tile. 
The farmer is advised, however, not 


to try to make his own tile but to buy | 


a commercial article as the regular 
factory is in a better position to obtain 
good materials and to manufacture 
properly. The purchaser of drain tile 
should also protect himself by stand- 
ard tests as outlined by the American 
Association for Testing Materials. 
Many tile plants and the Portland Ce- 
ment association are glad to make 
such tests on request. The Engineer- 
ing Division at University Farm will 
make tests on request if samples be 
sent to University Farm all carriage 
charges prepaid.—H. B. Roe, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul. 


SQUARE PEOP 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
We Furnish the Home Complete 


Always ct Your Service 
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An Unusual Store 


Come in and Look Around 
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We Own 86,000 Acres 
of Hardwood limber 


LANDS 


in Schoolcraft and Mackinac Counties, six miles from 
Be ees ne eee ee ee 


Lake Michigan, on the main line of the Soo Railway. 


Of this about 20,000 acres are cut-over, all of which is 
growing grass, with about 4,000 acres of it in one 
bunch in a very heavy sod growing blue grass, tim- 
othy and clover. 


We are looking for a thoroughly practical and re- 
sponsible man to tie up with. Any one with the 
means and ability who is looking for an opening in 
the cattle or sheep business will miss an opportunity 
if they do not investigate these lands. After an in- 
vestigation by the right kind of a party, we will have 
no difficulty in making a trade with him on a basis 
that is thoroughly satisfactory. 


STACK LUMBER COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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OLIVER DISK PLOWS MAKE 
HARD PLOWING EASY 


Fall plowing hard ground can be easily and profitably ac- 
complished by using Oliver tractor disk plows. The correctly 
shaped adjustable disks equipped with improved scrapers that 
turn the soil similar to mouldboard plows, hold to the furrows 
assuring even depth best plowing. 

See the Oliver dealer nearest you about Oliver horse or 
tractor disk plows or write us direct. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 
& 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


CLOVERLAND 


Industrial and Farm Taxation i i 
Michigan 


From Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record 


HE Detroit Board of Commerce, 

in connection with the periodical 

equalization of taxable values in 
the state, has made a close study of 
the values and given them in state- 
ment form to the State Board of 
Equalization through the secretary of 
the Board’s special committee on 
equalization, William B. Wreford. The 
statement and the data upon which it 
is based were prepared by John A. 
Russell, the Board’s vice-president, 
who has been discussing state equali- 
zations in Michigan since 1886, and 
who first interested the Detroit Board 
of Commerce in its duty on this sub- 
ject during President McRae’s admin- 
istration in 1911. 

The point of the statement is that 
the agricultural property of the state 
is not bearing its full burden of taxa- 
tion as compared with the industrial 
properties. Its importance, although 
primarily compiled for Wayne county, 
applies to every industrial county in 
Michigan, and the facts disclosed are 
very interesting, not only for their 
purpose in pointing the moral drawn 
from them, but also because they 
show the enormous live stock wealth 
of the state. The presentment of 
Wayne county follows: 

“For some years past the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, representing di- 
rectly commercial and industrial in- 
terests of the largest tax paying unit 
of this state, has occupied itself with 
the collation of facts bearing upon its 
equalization with the other counties 
of the state, and has presented its 
facts, either directly or through the 
county tax commissioner. It is once 
more availing itself of your courtesy 
in permitting its representative to 
bring before your body a set of facts 
which it believes to be pertinent to 
this year’s equalization, and to which 
it hopes that your body will give at- 
tention in connection with your duty 
of distributing the burdens of the 
maintenance of the state government 
equitably between the counties . 

“Wayne county has had a continu- 
ously growing percentage of the taxes 
of the state required of it by each suc- 
cessive equalization. The theory of 
these advances of the proportionate 
amount of state taxation charged to 
it has been, of course, that Wayne 
county, as the seat of the metropolitan 
city of the state, has experienced an 
immense growth and has shown a pro- 
portionate increase of the amount of 
taxable wealth within its boundaries. 

“These increases within the past 
decade are worth calling to your at- 
tention. In the equalization of 1911 it 
was determined that Wayne county’s 
valuation was so great as to require 
that 21.853 per cent of all of the 
state’s burdens should be assessed 
upon it The equalization of 1914 de- 
termined that Wayne county’s propor- 
tion of the whole levy of the state 
should be 25.25 per cent. When the 
state board came to consider the sub- 
ject again, in 1916, it came to the con- 
clusion that Wayne county’s. share 
should be advanced to 29.857 per cent. 
Today your board has before it a pro- 
posal of the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners to the effect that more 
than 35 per cent of the total levied tax 
for state purposes shall be realized 
from the properties of Wayne county. 
This means, in effect, that since 1910, 
the increase in valuations for tax pur- 
poses in Wayne county has represent- 
ed, not only a uniform growth in tax- 
able wealth as compared with the rest 
of the state, but a growth so much 
greater than a uniform one that the 
county’s proportion of the increased 
number of millions for which the 
legislature periodically calls, is today, 
a year before the decade is ended, 57 
per cent more than it was in 1911, a 
year after the decade began. 

“We know what state taxation 
Means in Wayne county, because we 
have paid a great deal of it, and we 
know, too, that the juggling with mil- 
lions in the valuations of the various 

counties, the addition of ten or twen- 
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ty millions here and the subtractic 
of two or three millions there, me 
nothing in the net result, excep 
these operations made a new set 
percentages for the distribution of 
increasingly greater sums which 
state,requires each succeeding yea 
pay for the carrying on of its o 
tions and the Peston ne of its fune 
tions. 


“The appeal which Wayne county i 
making to your board today is 
based upon any denial of the 
ment that Wayne county has 
enced an important actual increas 
taxable wealth. Its claim is ba 
upon the fact that other counties 
experienced similar  proportior 
growth, and that this growth on | 
part is not reflected in the propo 
of the state’s burdens assigned ¢ 
them in the report of the State Tay 
Commissioners to the State Board 
Equalization. 


“Michigan lightly says, through it 
highest tax authority, that Wa 
county has had its wealth enormo 
increased through the operation 
the motor car industry and its 5 
diaries, Conceding that, so have o 
counties. The adjoining count 
Oakland is the seat of a motor 
industry of very great importa 
The city of Pontiac has double 
population within a decade. The 
tire section of the county has show 
tremendous appreciations in its 
values, a part of which has been 
ognized in the valuation of the § 
Tax Commissioners. From the 
of Pontiac to the southerly lin 
the county the entire territory 
been cut up into house lots or is_ 
for genetlemen’s estates or the 
poses of country clubs for three mil 
on either side of the great thoro 
fare which connects it with the n 
tropolis. In the picturesque and 
sirable lake region of the county t 
single acres cost as much as a WO! 
ingman’s house in Detroit. Four 
dred dollars, five hundred dollars, 
thousand dollars an acre are not 1 
usual figures of asking price for la 
that, less than 15 years ago, was 
ing atthe usual farm land prices 0 
period, varying from $60 to $100 
acre, aS more or less account ¥W 
taken of the improvements. Surely 
in the light of these conditions so 
known to the public, and to the $ 
Tax Commission as to preclude 
necessity of compiling and presen 
any elaborate set of tables of ind 
al instances, there has been a grov 
proportionate to that of Wayne cour 
at least. It may be that values 
business property in Detroit ha 
grown from five thousand dollars 
front foot to ten thousand dollars 
a given period; but the proportion 
growth of the taxable value of th 
property is no greater than an @ 
vance from five hundred dollars 
front foot to a thousand dollars for 4 
business property in Pontiac, or from 
a hundred dollars an acre to five hu 
dred dollars for farm lands = t 
Bloomfield Hills. 


“Yet the State Tax Commissiaa 
its report has told the Board of Equi 
ization and the people of the sta 
that Oakland county’s proportion 
the state tax today should be 2.1 
per cent of the whole. Hight yea 
ago your predecessors in the san 
duty declared that Oakland’s true pr 
portion was 1.967 per cent. The Tf 
port before you today says, when f 
ured out, that while Detroit’s propo: 
tion of all the taxable wealth of ft 
state has grown 57 per cent beyond 
uniform growth, Oakland’s proportic 
—with its motor car factories, | 
great foundries,. its great wood 
sheet metal working industries; i 
wonderful country estates in whi 
their owners have invested ten tim 
their normal agricultural value, aB 
which are still salable at their co 
prices; with its prosperous and co 
stantly growing villages of Royal Oa 


(Continued on Page 30) _ 


HE Chicago Board of Trade is 


ums for the best exhibits of grain 
hay at the International Grain 
Hay Show, to be held in conjunc 
with the International Live Stock 
sition at Chicago, Nov. 19 to Dec, 
The premiums are divided as fol- 
Corn, $4,000; oats, $2,000; 
at, $2,000; barley, $700; rye, $300; 
$1,000. The Board also will give 
premiums to be announced 


premiums offered are well 
while for the farmers to try 
and if we were to succeed in get- 
a goodly number of exhibits out 
he show, it would be a great boost 
Cloverland. 

overland farmers should not miss 
opportunity of demonstrating 
ferland possibilities as a hay and 
all grain producing section. We 
i and see a great deal about the 
ssibilities of Cloverland as a graz- 
nge for western stockmen, and 
the live stock industry is prob- 
far greater importance at this 
lar stage of development than 
grain farming, yet the small 
roducts that we do produce are 
e finest quality, and in this hay 
ain show, quality wins. 

rules and regulations of the 
along with the divisions and 
to which crops of Cloverland 
S are eligible, are here offered 
uide to anyone who wishes to 
this great international show, 
LES AND REGULATIONS 
Executive Committee in charge 
ves the absolute right to inter- 
these rules and regulations and 
bitrarily settle and determine all 
tions and differences in regard 
0, or otherwise arising out of or 
‘ected with the contest. 
applications for entry must 
e by mail and must be in the 
of the Superintendent of En- 
not later than Thursday, Novem- 
1919. 

ch exhibitor will be allowed 
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- Cloverland Hay 


offering $10,000 in cash premi- 


CLOVERLAND 


and Grain Farmers May Share in 


By G. W. PUTNAM, Crops Experimenter, U. P. Experiment Station 


Samples From a Hay Field Like This Ought to Capture Some Prizes 


to make entries in as many classes as 
he wishes, but no exhibitor will be al- 
lowed to make more than one entry 
in any one class. No entry fee will 
be charged in any class, and all sam- 
ples remain the property of the ex- 
hibitors. 


3. All samples must have been 
grown by the exhibitor in the year 
1919, and must be entered for the 
region and state in which they were 
grown. Special care should be taken 
to comply with this last requirement. 

4. Each sample entered must con- 
sist of at least the amount or weight 
specified for the class, and any short- 
age, no matter how little, will dis- 


————— 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
| and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


qualify the sample for competition. 
This rule will be strictly adhered to. 


5. Before shipment, each sample 
should be carefully tagged with the 
exhibitor’s name and address and the 
state and region in which the sample 
was grown. The variety name should 
also be given in each case when pos- 
sible. In each corn sample the ears 
should be numbered from 1 to 20, in 
the order in which the owner wishes 
them arranged on the trays at the 
Show. 

6. All samples of grain and hay in- 
tended for competitive exhibit must 
reach the grounds not later than Wed- 
nesday, November 26th. Samples re- 


> Weotter Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 


Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 


output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


if 
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$10,000 Prizes 


ceived later than this date will not be 
placed in the show but will be re- 
turned to the owner. Exhibitors must 
take the risk of delay or loss in tran- 
sit. Shipment should therefore be 
made in ample time. 

7. All samples should be shipped in 
good strong containers as they will 
be returned in the same containers in 
which they were received. Each ear 
of corn should be wrapped in paper 
separately and then all carefully 
packed so that they may arrive at the 
Show in first class condition. Sam- 
ples of the threshed grain should be 
double sacked for shipment so as to 
insure safe arrival and return. 

8. Good strong shipping tags should 
be used and all shipments should be 
very plainly addressed to INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 
(Grain and Hay Show), Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

9. Transportation charges on all 
samples must be prepaid by the owner 
and samples will be returned to the 
Owner at his expense unless he re- 
quests that they shall not be returned 
at all. 

10. Judging will begin at 9:00 a. m. 
Friday, November 28th, and will be 
completed as quickly as possible go as 
to give visitors the best possible 
chance to inspect the Show and study 
the awards during the following week. 


DIVISION 1—CORN 
All Entries to Consist of 20 Ears 


Premiums Yellow White 
Dent Dent 
LSt Sas) Peo ee oa. $90 $90 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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235,000 Acres of | 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


Bay de Noquet Co. | Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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CLOVERLAND 


The Muaneprie Garden Chub 


By MRS. CAREY W. DUNTON. of Manistique, Mich. 


HE FACT that the Manistique 

Garden Club won the $10 prize, 

given for the “best booth” at the 
Schoolcraft County Fair last month, 
should be indicative of the good work 
being done by this organization. 

“Best” is a relative term and might 
mean almost anything, but it is the 
writer’s understanding that in the 
final analysis the judges considered 
the amount of individual effort, the 
care with which the children had se- 
lected their entries and the amount of 
work behind each entry, the educa- 
tional value of the work, and the man- 
ner in which the exhibit was arranged. 

This is the third year the Garden 
Club has exhibited at the county fair. 
It is the consensus of opinion among 
those capable of judging. that each 
year has shown a marked advance in 
the quality of products grown. 

Forty dollars was awarded by the 
fair association in prizes to garden 
club children, they having a special 
list in the premium year book, and a 
prominent fair official stated that the 
amount would be increased to sixty 
the coming year. 

This causes the writer exceeding 
gratification, as her memory reverts 
to three years ago when she begged 
for space which was given on suffer- 


ance. The first exhibit, however, at- 
tracted so much attention that the ef- 
ficient secretary of the association, 
Cc. BE. Kaye, arranged for a gift of $25 
as an appreciation, and offered space 
for a special list for Garden Club 
members only in the fair’s premium 
year book. The prize list has increased 
yearly and the association lends its 
heartiest co-operation to the work, 

It will be seen from the above pic 
ture that only one corner of the booth 
is shown, but readers will note the 
small boxes marked “M. G. C.” in 
which vegetables are displayed. The 
250 exhibits included nearly every va- 
riety of vegetable grown for table use 
in this section, including dried peas 
and beans. Neither the dried vege- 
tables which were displayed in glass 
jars, nor the exhibit of canned fruits 
and vegetables canned under the di- 
rection of Home Demonstration Agent 
Miss Jennie Williams, can be seen in 
the picture. The Women’s Club 
awarded prizes for flowers to encour- 
age a love of the beautiful. 

It is most interesting to watch the 
children as they come to view the ex- 
hibit after it has been judged and note 
the eagerness with which they exam- 
ine the numbers for a blue or red tag. 
Children’s faces are so easily read and 
it is difficult for them to mask their 
delight or disappointment, 

One small boy left the booth sob- 
bing that his “squash was the biggest 
squash and it didn’t take the prize.” 
The week following the fair, circular 
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“A vacant rubbish strewn lot is an abomination to the eye and healt 4 
A growing garden is a blessing to any community.” : 


letters were sent to each Garden 
member, explaining how the exh 
were judged, why one display Q 
cumbers, tomatoes, or carrots, a 
case might be, won over anothe 
hibit, etc. 

It is the constant endeavor of | 
in charge of the work to carefull 
plain matters in order to preven 
misunderstanding or dissatisfa 
among the children. 

Perhaps “Cloverland” veadena . 
like to know something of thi 
ganization? Four years ago, 1 
president of the Manistique Won 
Club, the writer organized the 
den work as one of the club actiy 
It has been in existence for three 
mer seasons and the project 
grown amazingly. Through the 
erosity of the board of education 
the beginning the club has hae 
services of the agricultural 
for its supervisor, the Women’s 
paying one-third of his salary di 
the summer months, 

The first supervisor was Willia 
Anderson, now on the staff of tl 
A. Cc. Mr. Anderson and the ¥ 
were both new at the work 
“Billy” was fresh from the M, 
full of enthusiasm, a born leade 
children, and many of his sugges 


are still being used. 

Early in September of the firs 
however, he was called to the sé 
of the United States army an 


Mr. Krammin, another M, A. 
came and carried on the work 
the following summer, when ‘he 
was drafted. 

Last August the board of edu 
were fortunate in securing the 
ices of Mr. George W. Beckwith 
is still associated with us. Too 
cannot be said regarding his ef 
service. He is an indefatigable 
er, has systematized the under 
intelligently, is extremely ge! 
with his time, and has raised t h 
dard in every respect, 

Superintendent T. W. Cleme 
has from the beginning been in 
ly interested and influential 
success of this project, made 
sible during the past year [0 
child of Garden Club age to bi 
one hour’s instruction weekly 
of his regular school work. e 
with, in the- 
Supervisor, also went to the 
school for the same purpose, 
this is a community project x 
sense of the word. 

Each year a chairman anda 
co-workers are appointed unde 
Women’s Club—this year the 
man being Mrs. F. M. Orr— 
writer remains in the capacit 
ager and board member. 

The manager has anes n 
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The Business Future 


@ Despite some clouds on the business horizon, a bright 
future is predicted. 


@ The First Wisconsin National Bank is prepared to 
do its part in the dawning era of commercial and in- 
dustrial expansion. 


@ Hundreds of correspondent banks in Wisconsin and 
adjoining states make this institution’ an important 
factor in the development of a vast area. 


Display of Fruit at the Schoolcraft County Fair 


) finance the movement and has 
‘ound it difficult to secure neces- 
funds for its running expenses. 
3 season, as always, the Women’s 
contributes financial and person- 


space of their own, sixty garden plots 
were provided at the Fair grounds. 
Children of the Garden Club not 
only receive instruction in practical 
Cc ] gardening but the endeavor is made 
wvice; the board of education fur- to teach them many other things as 
he supervisor; the city coun- well. For instance, to instill in their 
granted $100, and various public- minds methods of thrift; the neces- 
ted citizens have given individu- sity of keeping a financial record of 
Last year, during the existence costs, receipts, profit and loss; the im- 
ie War Relief Board, it was prov- portance of living up to a pledge once 
) their satisfaction that gardening given in order to avoid the resultant 
war relief work and they granted loss of benefits and privileges, and 
propriation of $100. Two years make attractive and profitable, health 


@ Through our own facilities and those of our corre- 
spondent banks, we offer complete banking service. 


First Wisconsin National Bank 


M.UL.WAUKEE 


stance was received from the ful outdoor exercise. Conital-and Total R 
;banks and the Chamber of Com-- ‘The work at Manistique has passed ars sate ee 
se, but each year only an amount the experimental stage and has now P Net 

ly necessary is- solicited. become a permanent institution. It $8,000,000 $100,000,000 


work is done under the M.A.C. 
This year in addition the in- 
f the U.S.S:G.A. was used for 
bands, service flags, posters, and 
od of grouping the children into 
danies with officers for each com- 


has grown to such an extent, however, 
that those in charge realize that an 
additional paid worker is a necessity 
next year, since Supervisor Beck- 
with’s agricultural work will  con- 
sume more of his attention than here- 
tofore, 


JER EY IESE ES TEER tr 
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e children sign pledge cards at 


ginning of the season. They are 
record books in which an ac- 
account of their garden must 
it. The gardens are inspected 
by the supervisor and _ three 
y a co-worker, who use printed 
ards for the inspection. Only 
= children who have fulfilled their 
mes after the second inspection 
rmitted to attend the picnic. 
ugust picnic is the big event 
ear and is held at Indian Lake, 
biles are solicited to convey 
dren back and forth and ad- 
m is by ticket. Games, races, 
ests of all kinds are conducted, 
| prizes being awarded. ‘The M. 
sends representatives to assist 
Onducting the games and the home 
nstration agent also attends. Un- 
ed ice cream cones and lemonade 
stributed free to add to the pic- 
lunch, 
us year Mr. Beckwith and Miss 
a local teacher, have been 
j supervised play times alter- 
Tuesdays at the Fair grounds. 
Ss Manistique’s first attempt at 
Pvised play. 
the end of each season, each 
| who completes his project ac- 
ing to the rules is given a dollar 


3. In addition, special cash prizes 
bffered for the story “How I Grew 
den,” and prizes consisting of 
rooster and two hens, a pair of 


birds is to be given for the three 
rdens grown under difficulties. 
dren who had no back yard 


its, and a winter feeding house. 


_ Display of Corn at the Schoolcraft County Fair 


Of course the ultimate aim is to se- 
cure the services of a Girls’ and Boys’ 
Club leader for the county—such as 
Houghton and one or two other U. P. 
counties employ. 

When the psychological moment ar- 
rives, no doubt those controlling the 
public funds will be given the breadth 
of vision to realize that no better ex- 
penditure of the city and county 
money could be made than by sup- 
porting a trained leader to direct the 
excess energy of Schoolcraft County’s 


girls and boys along normal, health- 


ful and practical lines. 


The leaf hopper did more damage to 
potato crops in Cloverland this year 
than the dry weather. So far agricul- 
tural scientists have been unable to 
discover a spray or successful method 
to combat this insect. Black Leaf 
40 and soap suds is the best remedy 
recommended, but the solution must 
hit the leaf hopper to kill it. This in- 
sect is very fleety and hops or flies 
away when approached, so that spray- 
ing will not eradicate the evil because 
so many escape. These insects also 
are serious garden pests, attacking 
many different kinds of plants. An in- 
sect that does such frightful damage 
to garden produce is a serious menace, 
and deserves the attention of every 
agriculturist and scientist until some 
method is discovered that will be ef- 
fectual in exterminating it. 


-Not one livestock man who has tried 
out grazing sheep or cattle in Clover- 
Jand has gone back west. He is in 
Cloverland to stay. 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 
FOR SALE 


No state or nation ever developed a more 


productive or beautiful farm than this. 


Three miles from the commercial 
and industrial cities of Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., having 
a combined population of 35,000 
people. 


Five hundred and twenty acres 
of Cloverland’s richest soil—all in 
one piece and cleared, with the ex- 
ception of about 15 or 20 acres of 
hardwood timber. 


Thirty-five head of fine Holstein 
cattle — all young stock — pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


All agricultural implements one 
could ask for go with this sale. 


Two large basement barns, sheds 
for all purposes, big house—build- 
ings shown on page six of last 
month’s Cloverland: 


We also have several thousand acres of A No. 1 cut-over 


land in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin. 


These lands 


are UNEXCELLED for farming and grazing purposes. 


Write for details, descriptions and prices 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
JAMES B. GOODMAN CO. 


Marinette, 


Wisconsin 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Goodman, Wis. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Chocolate Twilight Dessert 
Chocolate Angel Food 
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High-class dealers in Cloverland vouch for the Superiority 
of these distinctly different sweet biscuits. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
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R TWENTY YEARS the Michi- 
r o Coppér Country commonly 
epted the theory that no new 
deposits could be uncovered in 
district or in the United States for 
matter; that geological experts 
mineralogists had investigated 
discredited every possible oppor- 
y for discovering new copper de- 
that any new deposits that 
: be opened must necessarily 
e from South America, Africa, Si. 
4, or some territory which the geo- 
sts had not as yet dragged with 

net. — 
ith all due respect to the work of 
scientific and practical geologist, 
| their efforts have uncovered un- 
millions), the fact remains that 
copper formation from which the 
satest profits have been taken, were 
od by accident. The further fact 
ns that this Michigan Copper 
, the oldest and the most prof- 
of all copper deposits in the 
ed States, has today a greater 
ing for the economic geologist 
n any district in the world. 


he Calumet conglomerate lode 
as paid dividends during its 
ivity amounting to 145 millions 
tter than 500 millions in wages, 
aries and operation of maintenance, 
found by absolute Juck. The story 
he discovery of this famous lode 
id man Royale’s pig was a good 
as far as it went but a very care- 
nvestigation conducted by George 
, son of the late Alexander 
$iz, president of the company for 
ly years, proved that the discov- 
of the conglomerate was without 
gical instigation at all. In the 
r days of copper mining on the 
eenaw peninsula most of the ef- 
Was directed to locating float cop- 
That could easily be turned into 
Money. _And Royale’s pig did 
t up some float copper in the back 
of the old boarding house, locat- 
bout where one of the active shaft 
S nOw continues to hoist copper 
Royale ran a half-way house to 
care of the overland traffic be- 
Houghton and Eagle River, two 
§ that had come into prominence 
igh the discovery of mass copper 
he opening of numerous mines. 
y commenced to take out this 
copper and Mr. Agassiz’s re- 
seems to prove conclusively 
it was copper that had been 
at this particular point, evi- 
r by some pre-historic race. 
the last of the mass copper had 


a 
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Type of Machinery Used by the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company. This 
Picture of One of the Numerous Air Compressor Plants. Compressed 
fir Is Used to Operate Drills That Make Holes for Blasting the Copper Ore. 


CLOVERLAND 


ichigan Copper Mines Discovered 
by Accident 


a By HOMER GUCK, of Houghton, Michigan 


been removed from the pit where the 
Indians had evidently hidden it gen- 
erations ago, it was found to rest upon 
a solid rock formation. That formation 
was later developed into the Calumet 
conglomerate lode. And the Calumet 
conglomerate lode was the richest 
continuous formation of copper rock 
deposit found up to that time, 

Shaft after shaft was opened on this 
formation. The original Alexander 
Agassiz had to make a plan to extract 
the copper and there were other prob- 
lems but the richest copper mine in 
in the world was found by plain acci- 
dent. How about the other mines 
that have opened in the Calumet field? 
Reasoning that if the Calumet & Hec- 
la mine had a rich vein it ought to ex- 
tend to the property adjoining the Os- 
ceola was opened on the south, After 
mining a little corner of the conglom- 
erate lode it ran out of copper in short 
order until the Osceola lode, an amygt 
daloid formation having no direct con- 
nection with the Calumet conglomer- 
ate, was found. On the north the 
Schoolcraft Centennial and the Allo- 


-uez spent millions opening the Calu- 


met conglomerate and found it with- 
out merit. But in their efforts to find 
copper in the conglomerate they op 
ened up other lodes, the [Kearsarge 
amygdaloid being the richest and most 
profitable. Mines like the Mohawk, 
Ahmeek, both Kearsarges, all were 
opened simply on the very practical 
theory that there must be merit in a 
continuance of the lode that had made 
the Wolverine mine famous and the 
Wolverine was a success only after it 
gave up trying to make the Calumet 
conglomerate pay and opened the 
Kearsarge. 


Now this Calumet conglomerate has 
been identified at many points out- 
side of the Calumet & Hecla property. 
Away down in Keweenaw county, at 
the old Clark mine, 34 miles from Cal- 
umet, the conglomerate is opened. It 
has everything exeepting the copper. 
At the Delaware mine the conglomer- 
ate showed merit, some copper, but 
not enough to warrant operations un- 
der existing circumstances. Contrary 
to general opinion the Mandan prop- 
erty opened the Mendota lode and 
found it very promising in the upper 
levels but later it petered out. 

The same formation is identical, but 
without commercially profitable de- 
posits of copper, at practically all of 
the operating mines in the district. At 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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_ POLARINE is the best oil the Standard 
Oil Company (/ndiana) knows how to make 
for the lubrication of automobile engines. 


It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 
every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 
cause of the fact that automobile enginess are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passenger cars 
and trucks. 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
stroke. It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 
necessary friction; it is, in fact 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


For sale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 
for cut-over land. 
—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 
belt of Canada. P 
—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 
much of their food. ‘ 
—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, [llinois 
and Towa. ; 

—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 


tected by 1.000 miles of shore line along 

Bae ee naniog BINe. Steck, Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
Root Crops ‘ tical insurance against frost damage. 

A choice of five lines of farming. 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Ask in your shoe store 


MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


TRADE MARK 


BEALS-PRATT SHOE 
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Men’s Shoes 
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» ror Your. 
HEMLOCK Barn. 


Get the plans free from us. We are mighty glad to 
supply you with what our experienced architect has 


worked out—and they are real farmer’s barns—strictly 
up-to-date but designed for use and not according to 
any unpractical theory. We want to give you these 


Practical Barn Plans Free 


with our compliments and those of your local lumber 
dealer because we want to call your attention to the 
many merits of “Old Faithful” Hemlock as a general 
farm building lumber. Ithas been the farmer’s stand- 
by for over 200 years. Being cut not far from you it 
is economical because your money goes into lumber 
not into freight charges. 


JUST WRITE TO US FOR “OLD FAITHFUL” BOOK NO. 3 


and give the name of your local lumber dealer. Book No.3 shows 
4 fine, economical barns and dairy barns and contains a coupon 
good at your local lumber deaier’s for any complete plan you want. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
312 F. R. A. Building _ Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
We spread the good news about “Old Faithful’? HEMLOCK but 
we do not sellit. Getitfromyour LOCAL LUMBER DEALER 


vPoe te | 


Raynster | 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


d 
j 


AS your dealer for the RAYNSTER—the 
all-purpose weather coat. Made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


} 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
f 
J 


3 Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
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For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


The Land Clearing Problem in Minnesota 4 


(Continued from Page 6) of 


I have a scheme of my own of 
clearing land which, although very 
slow, iS Very cheap. Let sheep or 
cows do it for you while they are at 
the same time making you money. 


Remember, you “can’t taste stumps 
in butter’ and you “can’t taste brush 
in mutton.’ Remember the old dairy 
cow will give just as rich milk while 


feeding on the clover timothy, pea-= 


vine and biue grass around the 
stumps on land which can be bought 
at from $15 to $25 an acre as. she 
would if pasturéd on the $300 per 
acre lands of Iowa and Hinois, and 
the sheep will grow just as much 
wool on its back and as much mut- 
ton on its ribs in the stump pas- 
tures. of Northeastern Minnesota as 


on the high-priced lands of our sis- 
ter states. 

Remember that during the years 
this land is being used to pasture 
sheep and cows, it is not only grow- 
ing richer, but the dairy cow is giv- 
ing you milk. Milk is making you 
cream and cream is making you 
money; the sheep is making you wool 
and mutton, and wool and mutton 
are making you money. Sheep and 


cattle will kill out all the underbrush, 
bring up the fertility of the soil, and 
the stumps can be easier removed at 
the convenience of the owner.—Fred 
D, Sherman, Minnesota Commission- 
er of Immigration. 


Clearing land nowadays is not the 
job it was in grandfather’s day, nor 
yet the same as when father began to 
clear up the farm. Modern methods 
have not only expedited the work, but 
have made its accomplishment possi- 
ble at a considerably lower cost. It is 
estimated that an experienced agri- 
cultural blaster can remove anywhere 
from fifteen to 100 stumps in the time, 
ordinarily required to pull one stump 
with the facilities available to the 
farmer in the eighties. 


For those who are able to buy dyna- 
mite, blasting is the most satisfactory 
way of getting the stumps out of the 
land. It is also the cheapest. One 
man can blow all the stumps out of 
his field unassisted in less time than 
his neighbor can ordinarily remove 
the same number with a team and a 
stump puller even though assisted by 
another man. Other advantages of 
dynamite for stumping, are that the 
blasted stumps are split and in best 
shape for burning and handling eco- 
nomically and come out of the ground 
free from clinging soil. 

The cost of blowing stumps will 
vary with different farmers. Some 
who have not the knack of placing 
and gauging the charge rightly, will 
use two sticks where the observant 
man would use one. The best way 
for the newcomer who has never used 
dynamite is to hire one of his neigh- 
bors who is experienced in its use, to 
clear a small tract for him. While as- 
sisting, the new settler can observe 
how the charge is gauged and handled. 
The powder companies also publish 
exhaustive instructions in the use of 
their product, written so that every 
man can understand. As to whether 
a stump puller should also be used on 


his land, the newcomer will be best 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Every Farmer With Land to Clear Should Do It This Way 


i 
Poa: 
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guided by the opinion of his neig 
who will have determined that 
tion before his arrival by actua 
perience. Stump pulling machin 
dinarily drag a vast quantity of 
from the ground along with the §} 
for in Northeastern Minnesota, 
cause of the ample rainfall, the 
ber growth develops a wide swe 
lateral roots lying close to the 
face, tap-roots being rarely found 
While I agree with the autho! 
who have conducted these 
ments from which our figures a 
en, I have a scheme of my o 
clearing land, which, although 
slow, is much cheaper. Let she 
cows do it for you, while they 
he same time making ,uu D 
amemember you “can’t taste stum 
butter,” and ‘you can’t taste bru 
mutton.” Remember the old dairy 
will give you just as much and 
as rich milk while feeding on 
clover, timothy, peavine and @ 
grass around the stumps on 
which can be bought at from $ 
$25 per acre, as she would if pas 
on the $300 per acre lands of I 
IHinois and the sheep will gr 
as much wool] on her back 
much mutton on her ribs 
stump pastures of Northern — 
sota, as she will on the hight 
lands of our sister states. 
In a hardwood timber country 
larger timber can be removed, ct 
the tree as close to the ground a! 
sible. These can be worked up 
logs, ties, posts, cordwood, ete. 
the small stuff close to the groun 
when dry burn everything up. 
in about March, while the sno 
still on the ground go over the 
and sow timothy and clover and 
the snow goes off, you are almosi 
to get a good catch. As soon 4 
clover and timothy is well rootet 
up a few inches, turn in your 
cattle and plenty of them. Be st 
keep enough stock on this 
keep the grass well cropped ami 
new brush and stump sprout 
pled down and killed. If the | 
heavy, the average hardwood 
at the end of about seven ye 
treated in this way will come ou 
the breaking plow. If the soil i 
and sandy, it requires longer 
ment. You might say “seven or 
years is a long time to wait.” 1 
is, but remember that all these 
that this Jand is being used t 
sheep and cows, it is not only 
richer, but the dairy cow is givi 
milk. Milk is making you crear 
cream is making you money; 
sheep are making you wool ané 
ton and wool and mutton ar 
you money. On land where la 
and ..orway pine stumps are 
plan will not work as success 
the pine stumps will never | 
However, the pasture is jus 
if not better and sheep or ¢ 
kill out all the underbrush, 
the fertility of the soil and 
stumps can be much easier 
the convenience of the own 
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These Wyoming Sheep Grazed Near Two Harbors, Minnesota 


Brought Top Market Price 


a 


ese 2 
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Some of These Lambs Gained a Pound a Day on the Clover 
and Blue Grassiof Cloverland 


Robert A. Crosthwaite, of Cody, Wyoming, shipped 4,100 sheep 
| . to a range near Two Harbors, Minn., the 6th of last July, and sent 
his first bunch to South St. Paul, where they brought top market, 
September 15. 


qi Do You Know of a Better 
1 | Record? 


There are thousands of acres more in Lake County, Minn., and 


in the vicinity of Two Harbors, just as good as the range that gave 
- Mr. Crosthwaite such a handsome profit for coming to Cloverland. 

These ranges of blue grass and clover await your flocks and herds. 
| 3 Inspect Lake County cut-over land first, and if satisfied, bring on 
your sheep and cattle. 


- BUSINESS MEN ef TWO HARBORS 


TWO HARBORS, LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA 


| * 


ba 
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innesota 
razing 
portunity 


©Ohousands of Acres 
Available 


There are thousands of acres of open cut-over 


land with heavy growth of blue grass, clover 


and wild pea vines in St. Louis County, Minne- 


sota, now available for sheep and cattle ranch- 


ing purposes. A large portion of this acreage 
is Offered by the Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
road Company, along with other lands being 


secured to make solid tracts. 


Much of this land has been held for retailing to farmers, but 


owing to the wonderful growth of grass and clover, together 
with pure water advantages, we are beginning to realize that 
Most 


all tracts are directly accessible by railroads and auto roads. 


our holdings should be pastured with sheep and cattle. 


There are good shipping facilities to South St. Paul and Chi- 


eago. The woolen mills at Duluth are making strenuous efforts 


for the production of more wool in the district tributary to 


Duluth. There is an ample amount of timber on these tracts 


for corrals and buildings for winter housing. 


We can furnish the land. You have the livestock. Come and 


see the land and you will follow the example of others wha 


have already come. In dealing with a railroad company you 


are not dealing with agents. 


LAND DEPARTMENT 


Duluth & tron Range 
Railroad Co. 


DULUTH 


MINNESOTA 
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Industrial and Farm Taxation in Michigan — 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Birmingham, Farmington, Holly, Mil- 
ford, Oxford, Rochester, Orion, Walled 
Lake, South Lyon and Novi—has 
grown but 47 per cent. A territory 
that has actually more than doubled 
in taxable wealth in eight years is set 
down for an increase of but 47 per 
cent of its burdens. 

“Let us call your attention to the 
case of the county of Genesee. The 
whole state is familiar with the 
growth of the city of Flint. Its popu- 
lation has passed those of Saginaw, 
Bay City, 
and it is a rival with Grand Rapids for 
the position of the second city of the 
state. These things have come to 
Flint since 1910. In the year follow- 
ing that, the state board of equaliza- 
tion declared that Genesee county, 
which includes not only the city of 
Flint, but the villages of Fenton, 
Flushing, Grand Blane, Mt. Morris and 
Montrose as well, should pay 2.216 
per cent of the state’s tax. Today 
you have before you a report of the 
State Tax Commissioners which says 
that the percentage of Genesee should 
be advanced to 3.234 per cent of the 
whole tax. This means that while 
Wayne’s percentage of proportionate 
liability for the state’s burdens have 
increased 57 per cent in eight years, 
Genesee’s proportion has increased by 
but 46 per cent. So these figures seem 
reasonable when the growth of the 
two areas is compared. 

“Take the county of Ingham ag an- 
other example. In 1911 the state 
board of equalization declared that 
Ingham’s proportion of the state tax 
should be 2.107 per cent. Today the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners 
says it should be 2.225 per cent, or a 
16 per cent increase in its proportion, 
this 16 per cent representing its pro- 
portionate growth when compared 
with the proportionate growth of 
Wayne. Do Ingham’s increases in 
motor car factory capacity, in engine 


If you buy a National 
Four Passenger Roadster’ 
you will never have to 
apologize to the occu- 
pants of the rear seat for: 
lack of room. 


J. H.VERNET COMPANY 


‘The JAcmonat Dealer’ 


Opposite Post Office 


MENOMINEE 


Distributors for the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Jackson, and Kalamazoo, 


*~ 
a 


October 


building facilities, in motor 
making, in foundry capacity, in 
presence of the homes require 
the men who work in these factor 
and the stocks in the stores whie 
kept on hand to feed and clothe t 


for eight years is 57 per cent hij 
that of Ingham is set but 16 per 
above that it was in 1911? 
“A further study of the figures 
sented by the State Tax Commigs} 
shows what must be news to o 
fellow citizens of Saginaw. In 
the proportion which Saginaw cour 
was asked to pay of the state { 
was 2.360 per cent of the whole. 
naw has had her gains in the 
eight years. Her population 
creased, not only in her princip 
but in her villages. Her man 
ing institutions have increas 
number and enlarged in capacit 
General Motors Corporation has 
large investments in manufactt 
facilities in her county seat. 
farm land values are double — 
they were. Thousands of acres 
been added to her arable area 
wise and scientific drainage pro 
Her roads have been improved 
one may drive from Frankenmut 
the Cass river, to Freeland, on 
Tittebawassee, clear across the 
ty in one direction, and from 
Run to Bay City, clear across it 
other direction, without going 
modern road. Her farms have 
ieved the betterments in value y 
such enhanced propinquity to m 
carries with it. Surely Saginaw’ 
crease of taxable values has be 
enough to hold its proportion of ¢ 
tribution to the state at least | 
the point which the Board of Equa 
zation decided was its share eig 
years ago. Yet the wisdom of { 


State Tax Commissioners tells us 1 
day 


that Saginaw’s proportions 


MICHIGAN 


a 


 ! 
tober, 1919 


re of contribution has fallen off in 

f t eight years to 91.4 per cent 
gwhat her proportion was eight 
Ts ago. What Wayne most re- 
tfully asks the State Board of 
alization to discover, before final- 
jadopting a basis for equalization 
‘this year, is to determine what 
) happened to Saginaw, compared 
h all other counties of this state 
te 1911, that her proportion should 
reduced 1.01 per cent and spread 
r the other counties for payment. 
§ Means much to us in Wayne, be- 
se if Saginaw has even held her 
{in growth with the rest of the 
e since 1916, no equalized figures 
jald be finally adopted here which, 
she basis of a $17,000,000 levy, will 
ynit Saginaw to pay $20,000 less 
ji She would have paid on the 1911 
ls; or even $400 less than ghe 
Id have paid on the 1916 basis. 


following these instances with 
ims, Wayne county represents to 
board that there is something 
og with a set of figures for the 
lization of the assessed values of 
h respective counties of Michigan 
th are reducible to statements like 
following, which are derived from 
figures of the Tax Commissioners 
nitted to the State Board of Equal- 
‘on. These figures show: 


“hat there has been such a lagging 
jhe proportionate growth of Cal- 
i county, with her paper mills, her 
} products, factories, her stock 
S, her wealth of water power, her 
dries and sheet metal works, and 
‘428,000 acres of land, that since 
j) her proportion of contribution to 
state should be reduced from 2.622 
sent of the whole to 2.234 per cent 
commended by the State Tax 
mission. 

that Kalamazoo has failed to keep 
ith the procession in growth to 
an extent that her rightful con- 
ition to the state’s expenses has 
f from 2.710 per cent of the whole 
11 to 2.019 in 1919, of which one 
1 red and eighty-one thousandths 
\1€ per cent of the loss have ac- 
ul since 1918, 

hat Kent, which has added 25,000 
| Population since 1911, which en- 
yin her principal city so great a 
tture trade that her manufactur- 
Spractically ignored the buyers 
gmt at her last semi-annual sale; 
1 made nearly ten million dol- 
worth of airplane products in 
has suffered, as compared with 
2st of the state to such an extent 
| Warrant reducing her share of 
nhibution to the state from 6.337 
Tent in 1911, to 5.523 per cent in 
1 : reduction from 6.214 per cent 
i 


tat Bay county, which in 1911 
Sield liable for 1.399 per cent of 
Bitate’s tax, has retrograded to 
an extent, despite an increase in 
Dation, production and industry, 
his year the State Tax Commis. 
msays that it should not partici- 
t to a greater extent than 1.265 
ent, reducing to that figure its 
tibution established in 1916 of 
» 0er cent. 

at Midland, seat of one of the 


i st chemical industries in the 


markets. 


Especially ‘adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to suit Purchasers. 


e Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, 


CLOVERLAND 


world, has gained go little from the 
development of its sodium and bro- 
mine resources by the demands of a 
world war, that her share of the 
State’s taxes is today determined to 
be practically what it was in 1914 
when these industries had not been 
profitably exploited, 


“That Macomb, next neighbor to 
Wayne and constantly enjoying by re- 
flection the increases in value of the 
metropolitan county, has fared so bad- 
ly since 1911 that its proportion of 
taxpaying to the state, then estab- 
lished at 1.486 per cent, should be this 
year reduced to 1.278 per cent. 


“That Mason, which has enjoyed 
the supremacy of salt manufacture in 
the state, has profited so little by it 
that its assessment of -478 of one per 
cent of the state tax, made in 1911, 
should have to be decreased in 1919 
to .385 of one per cent. 


“These instances can be calculated 
for practically every county of Michi- 
gan. Were it not so, the advance in 
the proportion required of Wayne 
would not have been made up by re- 
lieving almost every other county in 
the state from time to time, 


“Wayne county has had experience 
enough with equalizations to recog- 
nize the conflicts and the parties to 
conflicts that have flourished in the 
past. There have been in past years 
three distinct parties opposed to each 
other in the equalization of the state. 
The first of these was the opposition 
of the agricultural interest to the just 
assessment of the cities for state pur- 
poses. The second was the interest 
of the cities which demanded honest 
assessment of the agricultural areas, 
which had to fight the interests of 
both the cities and the farming dis- 
tricts, lest the mineralized areas be 
required to pay more or not permitted 
to pay less than their share. Thanks 
to the activities of the State Tax Com. 
mission, and thanks as well to the in- 
valuable work of the present auditor- 
general on the various state boards of 
equalization of which he has been a 
member, substantial justice has been 
accomplished in the assessment of the 
real properties of the state, whether 
these be urban, agricultural or min- 
eralized. The difficulty under which 
Wayne labors, to which it looks to this 
Board of Equalization for relief, and 
which its people believe this board 
has power to relieve under the law 
constituting it, grows out of the ap- 
plication of the law to the assessment 
of personal property. 


“Wayne county is not asking the 
rest of the state to correct its internal 
inequities. It merely adduces them 
to show that personal assessments 
are made, for local purposes, willing- 
ly or unwillingly as the closest pos- 
sible point to the true cash value of 
all the personal property located with- 
in its boundaries. In doing that it is 
carrying out the letter and purpose 
of the tax laws of this state, even 
though it be under conditions that 
foreclose it from claiming that its 
course is wholly the result of virtuous 
intent.” 


(Continued in November) 


For particulars write 


MICHIGAN 


ANSEN builders have 
proved that gloves can 
dive protection, yet leave the 
hands free and comfortable, 


Your style of Glove, Gaunt- 
let or Mitten is in the Han-- 


sen line. 


Good dealers have 


Hansen Gloves in variety 


and will get any style not 


in stock, 


O, C. HANSEN MEG. CO, 
135 Detroit St.,Milwaukee,W 
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{Pee 160-acre dairy farm advertised in 
May issue is sold. We still have cut- 
over lands for sale that will make as good 


a farm. 


DELTA TITLE LAND & LOAN CO. 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


Michigan 


Fully Warranted 
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GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 
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THE 
WINNING 


FEED 
COMBINATION 


[‘ Schumacher Feed and Big “Q’” Dairy Ration we have 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 
exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


BIG‘OQ” DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. oe 

This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more ences y. and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at t 

time giving each cow all the Big “‘Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


‘The Quaker Gals @mpany Auress Chicago,U.S.A.. 


RE SES KLE EE 


The Big Kroll Farm at Kenton, Michigan. 


240 Acres Highly Improved, also 


840 Acres cut and Burned-over Land seeded ‘to Clover and Timothy. 
(Not wild stump land.) All well watered. Large Hay Barn and 
Granary. IDEAL for Sheep Raising. 


Quick Rail Connections to Chicago Markets. 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


Houghton “Cloverland” | Michigan 


H. A Y 


Write or wire us for prices whenever in need of HAY. We can 
ship quick and you will be pleased with our QUALITY HAY. 


Our motto, ‘‘QUALITY, SERVICE AND VALUE”’ 


DAFTER HAY & GRAIN CO. 


DAFTER, MICH. 


e same | 
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HESE three sisters, natives.of Cloverland, had passports to sail | 
France with a K. of C. unit when the armistice was signed. It W 
a keen disappointment to them, but while filling an 18 montl 
contract with Chicago’s leading cafes they rendered service at I" 
Sheridan, army and navy hospitals near Chicago, and played for I 
merous banquets given for returning soldiers, including 700 membe 
of the famous 33rd division at Hotel La Salle and 809 casuals and @ 
cers at the Congress Hotel. They were active members of the W 
Camp Community Service and Stage Women’s War Relief. } 
They entertained at a banquet given for Vice President Marshal) 
and at the National Convention of City Editors. They also played 
the Lumbermen’s Convention and the Upper Peninsula Golf Tour 


ment at Mackinac Island in July. 


These talented sisters are Menominee County, Michigan, produé 
and all Cloverland is proud of them. Their residence is now at I 


Mountain, Michigan. 


Marketing Early Apples” 
By HUGH J. HUGHES 


Director of Markets, Minnesota Department of Agriculture 


EALIZING the desirability of se- 

curing sale for early summer ap- 

ples, a crop which has too long 
been allowed to go to waste, the State 
Department of Agriculture of Minne- 
sota began the issuance at the opening 
of the apple season of lists of retail 
grocers throughout Minnesota inter 
ested both in selling and in buying ap- 
ples. The department felt that this 
plan would assure a means of handling 
the crop without undue waste or ex- 
pense. 

Because of the failure to report 
back to this department actual pur- 
chases or sales made it is impossible 
to determne accurately what actual 
movement of apples took place, but 
during the six weeks period of the 
campaign the department listed. for 
sale 18,875 bushels of apples of excel 
lent eating quality, which under ordin- 
ary. circumstances would have been 
unable to find a market; and during 
the same period requests from buy- 
ers amounted to a call for 17,490 bush- 
els. These figures indicate that the 
apple campaign was welcomed on both 


sides as a practical method of dispos-. 


ing of or securing Minnesota grown 


fruit. 
The chief difficulties in the case of 


marketing the Minnesota apple crop_ 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. - 


THE COTTERILL SISTERS 


' bringing livestock with them 
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had heretofore been the cum 
and time-consuming road from 
to consumer. Summer, or ear 
break down quickly and any d 
tween the time they are pic 
used means a certain measure 
Because of the large losses” 
the wholesale trade does not 
this business and it remains 
people of the state to find a 
rect and certain marketing re 

The department is satisfied 
measures taken this year DP 
way to a practical system of | 
ple marketing and steps will ] 
in 1920 to broaden the worl 
present season and render 
valuable both to the apple gra 
to those desiring to purchas 
sota grown apples. % 

The skyrocketing prices of 
Iowa, and abnormally high ] 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Misst 
Kansas are turning many se 
ward Greater Cloverland, wh 
land is cheap. These settlers 
ing our way, and most of 1 


Will Michigan and Min 
the example of Wisconsin 
a sheep-killing dog law? 


‘ 
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PEVERYBODY’S | 
OPPORTUNITY 


LMOST every man who lives in the city hopes 
some day to own a ranch or a farm, so that he 


will receive a portion of the huge profits being 


Ee 


made in live stock and farm products, and at the same - 
time participate in the profits arising from the increased 
value of good land. 


An investment in the capital stock of the Cloverland 
Cattle Company will enable you to participate in the 
profits of a ranch which will be more economically and 
efficiently managed than you could personally manage it, 
and this company, doing business on such an enormous 
scale, receives all the benefits of quantity buying at mini- 
mum expense. 


Cattle loan companies make loans for the full value 
of live stock, which proves that cattle raising and fatten- 
ing is a safe and sure business. 


We believe the Cloverland Cattle Company’s stock 
offers a large return with a maximum Security—a combi- 
nation that insures a great demand for this investment, 
and the returns from the increased value of the land will 
be greater than you could expect to receive from any 
other investment. 


Write for full information and copy of our prospectus. 


 Cloverland Cattle Company 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


Sn TUT 


hen writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Meaning of Waterway 
(Continued from Page 7) 


foreign destinations. Transfer charges 
at Buffalo have been equal to the lake 
freights on grain. The terminal 
charges at New York have about 
equaled the ocean freight to Liver- 
pool, not counting the lost vessel 
time. It will save over 5 cents a bush- 
el on grain exported by saving dis- 
tance and = eliminating transfer 
charges. It will carry raw materials 
and food stuffs of New York to Eng- 
land on the lowest known freight 
rates. It will add to the growth of the 
eastern population as it enhances 
their ability to assemble raw materi- 
al and ship finished products. It broad- 
ens the markets of New York and 
New England for the production of 
finished goods. The Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Route will carry manufac- 
tured products back to the west at the 
lowest possible rate. It will reflect 
back to the west the demand for more 
food and raw materials. It will enable 
the western beef and mutton to com- 
pete on the most favorable terms with 
Argentine and Australia. It will open 
the lake harbors to ocean-going ves- 
sels. It will open the Atlantic to lake 
carriers. It will give an outlet to 
western grain and meats and provi- 
sions, fruit and wool and metals and 
forest products as wide as the world’s 
demand. It will give western produc- 
tion full sweep up to the limit of the 
natural resources of creative capac- 
ity. 

To carry on this extensive devel- 
opment there has been organized what 
is known as the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association 
which is co-operating with the seyv- 
eral state commissions, created dur- 
ing the past year. 


WANTED 
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H Well known Cloverland man would 
Htake charge of Land Department of 
good Upper Peninsula Timber, 
}| Land or Mining Company. If you 
Is not getting results, address, 


“W’’ & Cloverland Magazine 


REPUTATION SEEDS 


For Northern gardens and farms. Also 
flowers and plants for all occasions. 


DULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, 
Duluth Minnesota 


FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED 
Sheep Manager or Foreman at liberty 
after Nov. ist. 25 Years’ experience 
handling sheep on Northwestern range 
and ranches. 


Address, “Sagebrush,” 


Care Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, Michigan. 


First National Bank of 
Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 

Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


CLOVERLAND 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 2: £DITH M. OWEN: 


LUNCHEON CLOTH a 


OR HOLIDAY PRESENTS there is none so pleas- Ji > a 
ing as pretty designs in cross-stitch. The lun- a 
cheon cloth suggested in the illustration is of un- Sa 

bleached cotton cloth with the motif executed in ren 

delft blues and rich greens. The edges are button- | 


holed openly with the deepest blue. This design is 
suitable for other pieces also. 
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CENTERPIECE 


HIS BLOCK PATTERN makes a very attractive centerpiece. The square sec- 
tion is made first and then the four arms by breaking and joining the thread 
at each side. Before the quarter section is added three rows of filet is cro- 
cheted around its edge. When the entire centerpiece is together the edge is fin- 
ished with a single crochet and picot edge. Crochet cotton No. 30 is used. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloveriand Magazine. 
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Feed is Abundant: How About 
Feeders to Consume It? 


HE Fall feeder-buying season for 

cattle and sheep is in full swing. 

Filling orders is an important fea- 
ture of our business—a separate, highly- 
organized department. On the market 
at all times, our men are naturally awake 
to every condition that operates to the 
customer’s advantage. A letter describ- 
ing your needs is sufficient. You do not 
heed to consume time and money (so 
valuable these days) in personal trips to 
market. Your order in reputable hands 
is all thatkis essential. 
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We Give What We Advertise 
SERVICE 


| CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, DENVER, COLO. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
EAST BUFFALO, N. Y. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. FORT WORTH, TEXAS EL PASO, TEXAS 


icc 


Service that Satisfies 


i LUT A Ei iitiitittttttittiniiitits: 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddiby, Cashier; Daniel C. 
Harrington, Asst. mee Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
ashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 


Capital, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 
Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 
Collins, Vice Pres and Cashier; John N. Kor- 


pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, oh 5 

Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M 

Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 

E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; I. H. Begole, Vice Pres.; 
F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
ier; BE. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. G. 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. 
‘ Bronson. 


Officers and Directors: 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
lron River, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Warren §. Carpenter, Pres. ; 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Officers: Wm. Webb 


Commercial Bank 
of. Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


invites correspondence from pros- | 


pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Primodig, Cashier; R. T. emer Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. @. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; EB. M. 

Chamberlain, Gashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; BE. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred §. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, EB. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 
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On the Menominee River with Weawhingke 


(Continued from Page 17) a4 


powers which are only now being de- 
veloped to any extent. 


Its steady, swift, full current made 
it an ideal method of log transporta- 
tion. Its rapids and falls were so deter- 
rent to the hardy drivers who guided 
the logs down year after year, and the 
wide basin at its mouth formed an 
ideal pondage for the bordering mills. 
Iam indebted to Mr. W. H. Stephenson 
of Marinette for several interesting 
facts regarding the lumbering in- 
dustry. 

Lumbering began on the river 
around the year 1850. One of the ear- 
liest saw mills was located at Twin 
Island, sixteen miles above Marinette. 
It was owned by McLeod, later*on by 
Dr. Hall. The early mills were all 
water mills. The old New York Com- 
pany built and operated a steam mill 
at the mouth of the river along in the 
fifties. In 1890 there were twenty-one 
saw mills operating on the river. From 
1868 to 1917 inclusive, over ten billion 
feet of logs were scaled on the river. 
The largest drive was in 1889, when 
the Boom Company handled over four 
million logs, scaling over six hundred 
and forty-two million feet;1/888 was the 
year of the highest water and worst 
jams. White Rapids and Grand Rapids 
were harder to clear than any other 
points on the river as they were long 
rapids and in low water heavy jams 
formed all along their banks. In the 
early days supplies were taken up 
river by canoes, later on by supply 
teams. The last drive was in 1917, 
and now the river flows placidly on 
undisturbed by the brief but fascinat- 
ing passages of the log drives and 
their picturesque rivermen. 

But as a generator of power, I ven- 
ture to prophecy that its day, just be- 
ginning, will see no closing until the 
swift flowing waters cease entirely. 
Probably no other river in the country 
of equal size, furnishes so much avail- 
able water power as does the Menomi- 
nee and its tributaries. From Lake 
Michigamme to the mouth of the Men- 
ominee River is, in a direct line, one 
hundred and twenty miles and in this 
distance there is a fall of one thou- 
sand and twenty feet. 

At nearly every falls or rapids men- 
tioned by our fishermen-lawyers we 
find great hydro-electric power plants 
whose “juice” carried on long trans- 


mission lines, is used for city l 
all varieties of commercial 
factories, mines, mills, etc. In 
the very industrial life of thi 
of the upper peninsula is dep 
upon the river, and the utilizati 
its available power is only in 
fancy.* 


On the Brule, where the 4 cit t 
had such wonderful fishing, 
series of rapids or strong 
some forty-two miles and the 
thus developed is being utilized 
Peninsular Power Company, ” 
plant is nearing completion. 
historic Lower Twin Falls, 
company have built a large 
the power from these two p 
plies light and power to the Iron 
Crystal Falls mining distric 
Mountain, and to the Norwayt Ni 
Loretto district. t 


At Big Quinnesec Falls, 
described by Mr. Bissell, thi 
Tron Mining Company have hb 
large plant, developing hydro — 
for their mines at Norway 
Mountain, and ‘compressed 
their ‘Chapin Mine at Iron Mo 

Little Quinnesec Falls h 
used by the Kimberly-Clark * 
to run their huge paper mills 
gara, the village being locate : 
flat at the foot of the fall. 


The Penn Iron Mining 
have developed the Sturgeo: 
and use the power at their 
group of mines. on 

The last large power plant ¢ 
river is that of the Marinette & 
ominee Light and Traction Con 
This power is used for lighting, 
railway, factories and mills im 
Twin Cities. 

Ever since coming to this 
country, some thirty years ago, | 
lived near the Menominee River, 
seen it at all seasons, under al 
ditions, have watched it play 
in the growth and developmen 
country through which it flow 
have grown to love it as one doe 
constant, yet ever-changing pict 
nature. Therefore I was keenly 
ested in the trips made by this 
of fishermen as recorded in th 
ries and I pass some of the 
ries on to you, that you, to 
share in their happy memories. 
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Paint and Keep Your Credit Good — q 


A prominent banker makes the state- 
ment that he is influenced in lending 
money to people by the appearance of 
their property. If their houses, barns, 
and other buildings are painted as of- 
ten as necessary in order to give them 
a spick and span appearance, he feels 
that they are a better risk than those 
who do not paint their buildings and 
let them go to rack and ruin through 
neglect. 


It is a condition in almost all mort- 
gages on buildings that the buildings 
shall be insured, for the protection of 
the lender, against fire. Some lenders 
make the stipulation also that the 
buildings shall be kept painted at reg- 
lar intervals. This is a wise precau- 
tion, as a building can deteriorate from 
lack of paint so as to lose a large part 
of its value in just a few years. Ina 
way, paint is also fire protection, since 
it is the slow combustion of the oxy- 
gen and other elements in the air that 
causes the decay of building material. 

Besides, if for any reason it is desir- 
ed to sell a property, the prospective 
purchaser can easily be induced to pay 
a higher price for a well painted house 
than for a shabby one. A good buyer 
looking over a shabby property is 
quick to assume that the owner is 
bankrupt or badly in need of money 
if his property has a run-down ap- 
pearance and makes his offer accord- 
ingly. If it is neatly painted, how- 
eyer, he assumes that the owner is 
prosperous and hesitates to make an 
under-value bid. In short, in case of 
a sale, a coat of paint will bring a price 
for a house enough higher than could 
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be obtained for an unpainted | a) 
to more than cover the cost of 
ing. vie 

Therefore, any way we look 
paint is a good investment for @ 
erty owner. 


‘‘Eat More Lamb’ 


Apropos of the “Eat Mo 
campaign which is being 
under the auspices of the | 
Wool Growers Association 
National Wool Grower, the fol 
is contributed: f 


“Roast beef am nice and swee 
Chicken am fine; 
Kidney stew, I love you, 
Pork chops am divine; 

But of all the meats 
So good and sweet, 
From turkey down to ham, 
The one that tickles my pala 

most 4 
aro LAMB, LAMB, LAMB.” | 
D4 . 

—In the National Wool ' 


A movement to standardize | 
rieties and quality of seeds 
northwest took definite shape 
conference held at University 
St. Paul. It was a conference of 
sentatives of the crop im 
associations of Minnesota, 
Michigan, North Dakota and 
kota. The conference was 
the suggestion of C. P. Bull, 
of the Minnesota associatio: 
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| Have You a 

| Dependable, 

| Permanent | 
| Range? 


If Not, Come to 


CLOVERLAI 


HERE sheep and cattle have green, nutritious grass all summer, 
an abundance of pure water; no droughts; clover hay yields three 
tons per acre; best winter feed in the world for live stock; plenty of late 
bluegrass that puts on the hard fat; winters are ideal for wool produc- 
tion; western stockmen and farmers trying out Cloverland are successful. 


3 You Can Be Successful in Cloverland 


UAE 


‘ 

i 

Ve have tracts of cut-over lands of all sizes for practical stockmen who 4 
want to make a permanent success. ; 
4 PRICES AND TERMS THAT WILL SUIT, AND ALL CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY = ; 
3 FORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED WITHOUT 9 == ¢ 
| YOUR INCURRING THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO US. MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN = 
a “In the Heart of Cloverland’’ = 4 
™ Twi Timlin TTT:TTl NE 4 
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Money 


ATRONS of this bank are finding our bank-by- 
mailand-phone service very convenient these busy 
days. You will, too. 
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You will be pelased to find the number of things we 
can do for you by mail and telephone. 
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Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, 
buy drafts without leaving home. 


And you get just as good service as if you came here 
in person. Give this service a trial. Save time, steps 
and money. : 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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MARQUETTE, MICH. 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 
& Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,’ which explains how 
& our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and convenient. 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Laughing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Bill regretfully decided that it was 
necessary for him to go to work. The 
prospect was depressing, and he did 
not easily reconcile himself to it, for 
he would have infinitely preferred 
some less degraded and humiliating 
way out of the difficulty. He put up a 
desperate battle against the necessity, 


and he did not accept the inevitable _ 


until thoroughly convinced that the 
practice of medicine and burglary 
could not be carried on from the same 
residence without the risk of serious 
embarrassment to his benefactor. 

However, to find employment in a 
community where there were two men 
to one job was not easy, but happily 
—or unhappily—Bill had a smattering 
of many trades, and eventually there 
came an opening as handy-man at a 
mine. It was,a lowly position, and 
Bill had little pride in it, for he was 
put to helping the cook, waiting on 
table, washing dishes, sweeping cab- 
ins, making beds, and the like. He 
had been assured that the work was 
light, and so it was, but it was also 
continuous. He could summon not the 
slightest interest in it until he discov- 
ered that this was the very claim 
which rightfully belonged to Ponatah. 
Then, indeed, he pricked up his ears. 

The Aurora Borealis, as ‘the mine 
was now called, had been working all 
winter, and gigantic dumps of red pay- 
dirt stood as monuments to the indus- 
try of its workmen. Rumor had it 
that the “streak” was rich, and that 
Doctor Slayforth, the owner, would be 
in on the first boat to personally over- 
see the clean-ups. The ex-missionary, 
Bill discovered, had the reputation of 
being a tight man, and meanly sus- 
picious in money matters. He repos- 
ed no confidence in. his superintendent, 
a surly, saturnine fellow known as 
Black Jack Berg, nor in Denny Slevin, 
his foreman. So much Laughing Bill 
gathered from camp gossip. 

It soon became evident that Black 
Jack was a hard driver, for sluicing 
began with the first trickle of snow wa- 
ter—even while the ditches were still 
ice-bound—and it continued with dou- 
ble shifts thereafter. A representa- 
tive of Doctor Slayforth came out from 
Nome to watch the first clean-up, and 
Bill, in his capacity as -chambermaid, 
set up a cot for him in the cabin shar- 
ed by Black Jack and Denny. While 
so engaged the latter discovered him, 
and gruffly ordered him to remove the 
cot to the bunk-house. 

“Put him in with the men,” growled 
Slevin. “Serves the dam’ spy right.” 

“Spy? Is he a gum-shoe?” Mr. Hyde 


paused, a pillow slip between his 
teeth. 
“That’s what! Me and Jack was 


honest enough to run things all win- 
ter, but we ain’t honest enough to 
clean up. That’s like old Slayforth— 
always lookin’ to get the worst of it. 
I’m square, and so’s Jack. Makes me 
sick, this spyin’ on honest folks. Ev- 
erybody knows we wouldn’ t,turn a 
trick.” 

Now it was Laughing Bill’s experi- 
ence that honesty needs no boosting, 
and that he who most loudly vaunts 
hig rectitude is he who is least cer- 
tain of it. 

“The boss must be a good man, him 
being a sort of psalm-singer,” Bill ven- 
tured, guilelessly. 

Denny snorted: “Oh, sure! He’s 
good, all right. He’s most too good— 
to be true. Billy, my boy, when you’ve 
seen as many crooks as I have you'll 
know ’em, no matter how they come 
dressed.” 

As he folded the cot Mr. Hyde opin- 
ed that worldly experience must in- 
deed be a fine thing to possess. 

“You go gamble on it!” Slevin 
agreed. “Now then, just tell that 
Hawkshaw we don’t want no dam’ 
spies in our house. We’re square guys, 
and we can’t stomach ’em.” 

That evening Black Jack called up- 
on the handy-man to. help with the 
clean-up, and put him to tend the wa- 
ter while he and Denny, under the 
watchful eye of the owner’s represent- 
ative, lifted the rifles, worked down 


the concentrates, and removed them. 


from the boxes. 
Bill was an experienced placer min- 
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The handy-man fell asleep — 


er, so it was not many days bef 
was asked to help in the actual 
ing of the sluices. He was glad of 
promotion, for, as he told himse 

man can squeeze a lemon withotr 
ting juice on his fingers. It w 
seen, alas! that Mr. Hyde’s 
sense remained blunted in spite 
refining influence of his ass 
with Doctor Thomas. But Aurt 
was fine, and the handy-man’s } 
were scarcely worth the risks 1 

ed in taking them. 


One morning while Bill we 
ing up the superintendent’s 
noticed a tiny yellow flake of 
on the floor in front of Slevin’s hi 
Careful examination showed him g 
eral “colors” of the same sort, 
swept the boards carefully and 
up the dust in a “blower.” He 
ed upon the pile, blowing the I 
particles away. A considerable 
due of heavy yellow grains rem 
With a grin Bill folded them in 
arette paper and placed them } 
pocket. But it puzzled him to 
how there came to be gold 
cabin floor. His surprise d 
when, a few days later, he fow 
other “prospect” in the same 
His two sweepings had yieldec 
haps a pennyweight of the preci 
metaJ—enough to set him to thinki 
It seemed queer that in the neigh} 
hood of Black Jack’s bunk He 
find no pay whatever. 


Slevin had left his hip boots in 
cabin, and as Laughing Bill 1 
down their tops and set them | 
the wind to dry his sharp eye d 
ed several yellow pin-points of 
which proved, upon closer iny 
tion, to be specks of gold cling’ 
the wet lining. 
“Well, I be danged!” said Mr. I 
Carefully, thoughtfully, he repla 
the boots where he had found th 
The knowledge that he was on 
trail electrified him. 
At the next clean-up Laughi ny 
took less interest in his part of 
work and more in Denny Sl 
When the riffles were washed, an 
loose gravel had been worked @ 
into yellow piles of rich concent 
Slevin, armed with whisk broom 
dle, and scoop, climbed inte 
sluices. Bill watched him ou 
corner of his eye, and it was long 
fore his vigilance was rewarded. 
hold-up man turned away with ¢ 
ing of genuine admiration, for 
seen Slevin, under the very 
the lookout, “go south” with ¢ 
stantial amount of gold. 5 
The foreman’s daring and de} 
amazed Bill and deepened his re 
Slevin’s work was cunning, and 
simple as to be almost laugh 
With his hip boots pulled high h 
knelt upon one knee in the 
scooping up the wet piles of gol 
black iron sand, while Berg held 
pan to receive it. During the Dp 
Black Jack had turned to addre 
vigilant owner’s representative 
profiting by the brief diversion 
had seen Denny dump a heaping 
load of “pay” into the gaping PB 
like top of his capacious rubbel 
“The sons-of-a-gun!” breathed 
ing Bill. ‘The double-crossing | 
a-gun! Why, it begins to look 
big summer for me.” 
Bill slept well that night, fe 
that he knew the game which 3 
ing on he felt sure that sooner 
er he would take a hand in it 
how or when the hand would 
could not tell, but that did not 
him in the least, inasmuch as 
ready held the trumps. It seem 
a kindly fortune had guided 
the Aurora; that fate had decr 
should avenge the wrongs of Pe 


smile upon his lips. 

The first ship arrived that vel 
niug, and the next day Docto 
forth in person appeared at t 
rora. He was a thin, restles 
with weak and shifting eyes; 
grace at dinner, giving thanks | 
scanty rations of hash and 
beans over pn his hungry 
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tory as I had anticipated when 
= my investigation in the spring 
8 We brought to Schoolcraft 
, last April, 3,000 head of sheep, 
ich 2,200 were bred ewes. These 
were driven sixty miles from 
feeding grounds in Idaho to 
of shipment and then brought 
2,000 miles by rail to our pres+ 
nge in Schoolcraft County. We 
d out eighty per cent and our 
field was a good average crop. 
Isses, notwithstanding the diffi - 
of moving the stock nearly 
niles, were less than the average 
ho. The ewes which have raised 
ambs are in wonderful condition 
the ewes will be in condition 
rket in the next thirty days, 
e lands which we have used for 
and fattening our sheep dur- 
ispring and summer are ideal. 


this connection I have used both 
and plains and the hardwood 
and each class of land has 
ed out to be valuable at certain 
ons of the year. _ 
@ one great draw back, which 
overcome, eventually, is the 
age of winter feed. To protect 
in the future in this regard we 
taken over 9,000 acres of very de- 
e land near Manistique, which 
ire fencing and improving so as to 
Je the necessary winter feed for 
s in the future. 
loverland, in my opinion, is bound 
one of the greatest sheep and 
e districts in the United States. 
ke this statement based upon my 
experience of nearly thirty. 
in the sheep business in the 
ind my investigation and actual 
ce of nearly two years in 
raft County.” 
Davis, like many other new 
fs in Cloverland sees in the coun- 
possibilities, and he intends 


Are We ustified? 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 14) 


The White Face Is No Longer a Stranger in Cloverland 


John Corson, with 1,600 head of 
sheep in Luce County, near Newberry, 
has repeatedly expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the country and the pros- 
pects it predicts for him. 

In a recent letter Mr, Corson de- 
clared: 


“As regards the sheep, will say they 
have done very well. They have lots 
of food. This fire weed, as they call 
it, is great feed for sheep. They even 
pass up the grass for the fire weed. 


-“Now we have green grass on the 
range, four inches high. It beats any 
thing I ever saw. I intend going west, 
to Wyoming, this month, to sell all my 
interests there and stake it all on 
Michigan.” 

And “stake it all on Michigan” ex- 
pressed admirably the degree of en- 


months’ experience has 
Mr. Corson. 


Mr. Corson is a conscientious, hard- 
working and optimistic type of West- 
erner, one of the kind that is bound 
to make good. His wife and three 
happy children help to make his suc- 
cess possible. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
features of Mr. Corson’s ranch is his 
old Scotch shepherd, Ronald MeVar- 
ish, a sheep man from childhood. 
“Mac”, as he 1s known on the ranch, 
is a true type of the “heelands,” and 


instilled in 


his broad Scotch accent makes of him. 


a fascinating character. Visitors to 
the ranch never fail to visit ‘““Mac” and 
to talk with him, 

As further evidence of the confi- 
dence of the westerner in Cloverland’s 
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Is Cloverland What We Claim It Is? 


cattle men, J. Y. Canon, formerly of 
El Paso, Texas, and Frank M. King, 
formerly of Tucson, Arizona, have em- 
barked on an extensive cattle raising 
plan, taking over approximately 51,000 
acres of land in Schoolcraft County, 
near Manistique. Their holdings in- 
clude 1,000 acres of improved farm 
land, with excellent buildings, and 
10,000 acres of meadow land. 

There are now about twenty-five 
sheep and cattle raisers in Cloverland, 
representing about twenty ranches. 
Among recent shipments to upper 
Michigan are: Barber, Raschou and 
Cassabonne, of Wyoming, with 9,000 
head of sheep, in Iron County; the 
Kreetan Lumber Company, Drummond 
Island, Chippewa County, 900 head of 
sheep; and Floyd Frazier, in the Es- 
canaba valley district, Delta County, 
with 500 head of sheep. 

hough it is not likely that there 
will be any further extensive move- 
ment of live stock into this region 
this year, prospects for a greater 
growth of the grazing industry for the 
season of 1920 are bright indeed, and 
if inquiries in the Development Bur 
eau’s files are significant, Cloverland 
will double—even triple, its livestock 
population next year. 


Great Falls, Mont., farmers plan to 
harvest their own hay in Minnesota 
and ship it to the live stock in Mon- 
tana. M. J, Brander, live stock spec- 
ialist of the Montana State College, 
has thoroughly investigated the hay 
situation in Minnesota. In addition to 
the cost of putting up the hay and 
freight there will be a charge of $20 
to $25 a quarter section, or twenty to 
thirty cents an acre. He estimates 
that of the 4,000,000 tons of hay avail- 
able, 750,000 tons would really be de- 
sirable to Montana farmers.——Ameri- 
can Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower. 


One million sheep have been drown 


the most of them. thusiasm which the past several possibilities, two well known western this season by floods in the Argentine. 
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50,000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 


in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15. 


Per acre. Terms reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


M. LONGYEAR 
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lands for sale in tracts 


Unimproved cut-over 
to suit the purchasers | 
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State Forest Fire 


ONTINUED 
C development 


’ 


CLOVERLAND 


Officials to Aid U. P. Development Bureau’ 


By ED A. NOWACK, 


of Clover- 
land as a first- 
class grazing dis- 
trict was given 
added assurance a 
few days ago by 
the visit to the 
Upper Peninsula 
of John Baird of 
Lansing, state 
game, fish and for- 
est fire commis- 
sioner of the Pub- 
lic Domain Com- 
mission, and Wil- 
liam J. Pearson, 
state forest fire 
warden. 
Conclusions ar 
rived at by those 
officials and John 
A. Doelle, secre- 
tary of the Upper 
Peninsula Devel- 
opment Bureau, 
einch that. So far 
as is humanely 
possible, the state 


officials and the f during the ] 
development » bu: William J. Pearson, Chief Forest Fire John Baird, Commissioner of Game, Fish David R, Jones, Deputy Game and Fish iio eee 


reau will work in 
conjunction in the 
matter of sensible 


Warden 


use of fire brands 

in land ‘clearing with a view to mini- 
mizing, if not eliminating altogether, 
the ordinary grass and slashing fire 
troubles that crop out in all wooded 
districts in America during the warm 
season. 


Sensing the future of the Upper 
Peninsula in the direction of its 
growing agricultural pursuits, Com- 


missioner Baird, Chief Deputy David 
R. Jones,. and Warden Pearson are 
extremely anxious to work in closest 
cooperation with the agency that _ is 
opening the great public door to a 
vast enterprise in upper Michigan. 


Personal visits to the Upper Penin- 
sula by all three men and a rather 
complete survey of what the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, 
through Secretary Doelle, is endeavor- 
ing to do, have convinced the state 
officials that generous returns are cer- 
tain to come for every effort expend- 
ed toward aiding Mr. Doelle to realize 
the ends for which his organization is 
laboring. 

Settlers may rest assured hence- 
forth of prompt service and careful 
advice as to how best to proceed in 
land clearing with the use of fire. 


Ce ae 4G ed Bee SSPE a Mas Ess ‘al 
th 7.5 * 7 le “4 bE Dae st ae ee : 
a % 7 


and Forest Fire Prevention 


ona ts 


of Kalkaska, Michigan 


All the state officials ask is a rea- 
sonable effort on the part of the set- 
tlers to work in conjunctién with 
them in the matter of clearing land 
where the use of fire is considered 
necessary. 

No senseless restrictions are 
planned by the department; no care- 
less work in use of the fire brand will 
be tolerated. Unification of effort to- 
ward the common purpose of elimin- 
ating the fire hazard is the end being 
sought by the state department, 

The development of any _ section 
anywhere is strictly up to the settler, 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY) 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 


land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
cut-over landin Florence and Forest counties, W1s. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


- 


Warden ; 


‘itis believe 
he views t 
ter of the 
fire brands 
clearing ar 
he applies 
knowledge 
have, shap 
immedi: 
well as th 
mate futy 
his surro ung 

Home ¢ 
careful set 


the 


acres, 
“sentinels” 
denuded la 
the glaring t 
stone of th 
less. 

“We Ww 
proceed wi 
work of ¢l 


We wan 
guided and 
by repres 
tives of the state forest fire 4 
ment,” says Secretary Doelle. — 

And Commissioner Baird says 
are willing to cooperate and ~ 
every particular when conditi 
right so that the Upper Per 
settlers will be safe-guarded w] 
the same time the object they 
seeking will be accomplished.” 


The allied committee on agr 
al relief is considering sheep f 
in the devastated regions of I 
and Belgium as a quick means 
storing normal conditions. 


GIRARD LUM BER COM PANY 
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DUNBAR, WISCONSII 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


" 


z0, should be invited to join. Mr. 
is not an eligible, not being a 
of Cloverland. But we ask 
n, is he not that handsome lit- 
who acted as secretary for the 
issional investigators of the Cop- 
puntry strike? If he’s that one 
ssure you he is no lion. 

unze, county farm agent for 
a County, is a late initiate. 
iost worthy president, Leo Geis- 
sounty farm agent of Houghton 
says that Mr. Kunze positive- 
attend the next reunion. 

r Leo Brott of Marquette is 
dive into matrimony, accord- 
recent announcement. Congrat- 
brother, but you should con- 
d order before taking important 

f any kind. 

: Murphy of Ishpeming says 
country is far behind Hurope 
atter of planting trees by the 
President Geismar tried to 
duce that custom years ago, but 
jut success. He declared that the 
ply could be added to by plant- 
It trees in the unused space be- 
10 the fence and the ditch and 
must have thought he was nutty. 


* * 8 


The Farewell That Failed. 


in O. Maxey, for many years first 
n of L’Anse, is leaving that place 
yeate in Detroit. The citizenry 
him a farewell banquet and 
ig the speakers was Attorney Joe 
bitzer of Houghton, who told a 


resident of Hancock some twenty 
go was Dr. Charles McLean, a 
lentist and a good citizen. He 
the conclusion that Hancock 
offer a field sufficiently broad 
ofessional abilities and he an- 
his intention to go to Detroit 
e establish himself. The citi- 
Hancock and Houghton heard 
sion with regret, but they de- 
to give the doctor an ade- 
ewell. They arranged a ban- 
nd there presented him with a 
jaded cane. 

cepting this evidence of the re- 


id not know I had so many 
iS in Hancock, and I guess I'll 
e] a.” 

he did, until the day of his 
a few years later. 
> * & 
; Knows, This May Save Lives. 
es from Menominee the story of 
couple who ate “toadstools” 
me deathly sick, in fact, miss- 
ith by a narrow margin. 
| Coon, a neighbor of ours, is a 
room fiend. He is an authority 
hrooms, and he says that there 
such things as_ deadly.,toad- 
that they are all edible mush- 
He has eaten anything and 


_ John A. Doelle, William J. Pearson and George J. Webster 


of his neighbors, Dr. McLean 


he could find in the way of 


Four Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


a fungus and he is still alive. His only 
advice is that they must be picked in 
the morning, the earlier the better. 
Mushrooms that have been exposed to 
the sun’s rays, according to Ralph, are 
the only toadstools. 

Knowledge of the hour in which the 
Chicago couple picked the toadstools 
in Menominee would throw an inter: 
esting light on their experience. 


x * # 


The Soo’s Corner. 


W. Henry left the Soo thirty-three 
years ago to make his home in Mar- 
quette. He was back in the Soo for his 
first visit the other day and he de- 
clared that at the time he left there 
were no factories in the city. He is 
wrong. Mr. Henry surely remembers 
the pea “factory” that stood at the 
corner of Peck and Ashmun streets. 
It was a seed pea warehouse, Chip- 
pewa County, by the way, being the 
banner seed pea county of the coun- 
try. We have often wondered why a 
pea warehouse should be called a fac- 
tory and now think we have struck a 
solution. The old name of a Hudson 
Bay Company’s station was “factory.” 
This pea warehouse in regard to peas 
served the same purpose a® the fur 


“factory.” 
* * * 


Jake’s Hard Luck. 


Looking at it from all angles, Jake 
Danielson, neighbor of ours, is the 
hardest luck guy in the world. In the 
same circumstances we would not 
have any misgivings, not being that 
way, but Jake is fond of fishing and 
hunting. 

Jake has been on a vacation. Spent 
it like we did, working in the yard. 

We asked him if he had been hav- 
ing a good time on his layoff. 

“Uh,” said Jake. ‘‘The fishing sea- 
son closed when I started and the 
duck season opens the day I go back 


to work.” 
* * * 


It is hinted that Merlin Wiley is go- 
ing to run for attorney general. And 
just to think that once we were so 
much like Wiley in face and figure 
that the Presbyterian minister stopped 
us on the street and chided us for 
missing Sunday school. We never 
heard that the parish priest made the 
same mistake with Wiley. 

It is announced that the Soo Hard- 
ware Company has purchased the 
Hoyt block. Memories cling to that 
Hoyt block. It was there we first went 
to work at this writing trade, with 
the management of the furnace as a 
sideline. The Soo Democrat was lo- 
cated in the building. 


Western sheep and cattle men are 
beginning to find out that Greater 
Cloverland’s monster hay crops—sure 
every year—afford as good opportun- 
ity for wintering as the luxuriant 
grasses do for summer grazing. 


CLOVERLAND 
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WEALTH IN 
Cut-Over Lands 


Lumbermen have almost eliminated the forests 


of Cloverland. The old plaint is that they robbed 


the land of its wealth. Experiments within the 


last few years have demonstrated how erroneous 


this opinion was—experiments have demonstrat- 


ed that the lumbermen really paved the way for 


rapid development of the greatest livestock and 


dairy district in the world. The 


Real Wealth of Upper Michigan 


is in the vast acreage of 


CLOVER- 


COVERED 


CUT-OVER LANDS 


No better pastures may be found anywhere than 


on these thousands of acres that have been lying 


idle for many years. 


They offer opportunities 


unexcelled for livestock farming, which experi- 


ence has shown farmers to be the most profitable 


.method of farming. 


In Cloverland the settler 


and small farmer are guaranteed success with a 


‘band of sheep or herd of dairy cows on the farm. 


And while the sheep and cows gather handsome 


profits from among the stumps, they are clear- 


ing the land and adding to its fertility. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 


WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines, 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University of 
Michigan, 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State, 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture, 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 
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CLOVERLAND 


Warning Against Field Frost 


Issued by 


HE State Department of Agricul- 


ture, in a statement issued re- 
cently by Mr. Hugh J. Hughes, in 
charge of markets, says that one of 
the chief causes of loss to the potato 
grower and shipper is “field frost.” 
This is distinguished from the or- 
dinary freezing that takes place after 
digging by the fact that it very often 
deceives the grower and the shipper 
alike and by the further fact that it 
continues to work its harm clear 
through to the final unloading of the 
car no matter how far shipped. Field 
frosting takes place in the ground be 
fore digging. A cold night during 
which the soil is chilled below the 
freezing point is’ followed by a spell 
of warm weather. The frost draws 
out of the potatoes and to all appear 
ances and even to examination under 
the knife they may seem alright but 
the effect of freezing has been to ex- 
pand and destroy the cell walls of a 
portion of the potato so that when 
warmed up and put in shipment the 
water contents runs out of the cells 
and goes through the skin of the po- 
tatoes and causes a very noticeable 
“sweating” of the potato, sufficient in 
many cases to show through the 
sacks. Such field frosted stock may 
be dug and loaded without realizing 
that there is anything wrong. The 
only safeguard against it is to get the 
crop out of the ground before freezing 
temperatures occur. 
The losses incident to such frosting 
range from a few cents per hundred to 
the loss of the entire shipment and 
those losses inevitably fall back in one 
way or another upon the producer. Po- 
tatoes that have been exposed in the 
field to temperatures that freeze the 
soil are always a matter of suspicion 
to the buyer and he bids accordingly 
and if by chance they get past the 
buyer the frosting shows up some- 
where on the route to the consumer. 
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Minnesota Department of Agriculture ° 


Since the bulk of our potatoes go to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other central and southern points 
there is ample time for frost to work 
very grave injury to the stock, On the 
Kansas City market “field frost” is 
considered one of the most serious de- 
fects of the Minnesota potato crop and 
it is one of the chief reasons why late 
dug Minnesota potatoes are regarded 
on outside markets with suspicion. 

Mr. Hughes further stated that the 
government estimates of the current 
potato crop show a falling off of 
40,000,000 bushels from normal with 
the Canadian crop showing an excess 
of 30,000,000 bushels available for ex- 
port. Since a large part of the export- 
able Canadian crop will find its way 
to our eastern markets we may as- 
sume a practically normal condition of 
potato demand and supply. 

There is a natural slump in the 
market incident to the excellent 
weather. conditions and _ resulting 
heavy movement of the crop direct 
from the field to the cars at the pres- 
ent time, but there is no reason to feel 
panicky over this situation which is 
of yearly occurrence. It now looks as 
though the entire crop would move 
forwards to market at satisfactory 
prices. 

The Minnesota situation is some- 
what peculiar. The potato districts of 
the state report a reasonably good 
crop, but many sections ordinarily pro- 
ducing enough for their own needs are 
on the buying market and local prices 
have shown a spread not justified by 
the total demand and supply. These 
local shortages, however, are being 
gradually filled up and the potato pro- 
ducing sections of the state are report- 
ing satisfactory movement, 


Keep your eye on Greater Cloverland 
shipments of cattle and sheep to mar- 
ket this fall. 


THE NORTHWEST’S LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


THIS IS the Northwest’s largest Department Store, 
[ wholesale and retail.] Our service will quickly show why 
we have won the confidence, friendship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranchmen of Cloverland. 


Write for our new Furniture and Housefurnishing 
Catalogue just off the press 


LAUERMAN BROS. CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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men were poised like cormorants. 
The Aurora had won the name of a 
bad feeder, but its owner seemed sat- 
isfied with his meal. Later Bill over- 
heard him talking with his superin- 
tendent. 

“I’m disappointed with the clean- 
ups,” Slayforth confessed. ‘The pay 
appears to be pinching out.” 

“She don’t wash like she sampled, 
that’s a fact,’ said Black Jack. 

“T’m afraid we shall have to prac- 
tise economies—” 

“Look here! If you aim to cut down 
the grub, don’t try it,” counseled Berg. 
“It’s rotten now.” 

‘Indeed? There appeared to be 
plenty, and the quality was excellent. 
I fear you encourage gluttony, and 
nothing so interferes with work. We 
must effect a saving somehow; there 
is too great a variation between theo- 
retical and actual values.” 

“Huh! You better try feeding hay 
for a while,” sourly grumbled the su- 
perintendent. “If you ain’t getting 
what you aimed to get it’s because it 
ain’t in the cards.” 

This conversation interested Bill, 
for it proved that the robbers had 
helped themselves with a liberal hand, 
but how they had managed to appro- 
riate enough gold to noticeably affect 
the showing of the winter’s work in- 
tensely mystified him; it led him to 
believe that Black Jack and Denny 
were out for a homestake. 

That such was indeed the case and 
that Slevin was not the only thief Bill 
soon discovered, for after the next 
clean-up he slipped away through the 
twilight and took stand among the 
alders outside the rear window of the 
shack on the hill. From his point of 
concealment he could observe all that 
went on inside. 

It was a familiar scene. By the light 
of an oil lamp Black Jack was putting 
the final touches to the clean-up. Two 
gold pans, heaped high with the min- 
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Laughing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from Page 38) 


To our Cloverland 


Grazers and Farmers 


It will be of great benefit to you 
to have your name on our mail 
ing list and receive price lists anc 
quotations on whatever you nee¢ 


gled black sand and gold dus’ } 
came out of the sluices, were 
on the Yukon stove, and the g 
tendent was engaged in sepe 
precious yellow particles — 
worthless material which g 
deposited with it. This re 
cess was slow, painstaking 
was effected with the help 
brass scoop—a “blower.” Byg s 
this blower and breathing u 
contents the lighter sraing Ri 
sand were propelled to the 
chaff is separated from w 
fell into a box held betwee 
perintendent’s knees. The 
left in the heel of the blow 
each blowing process, was ¢ 
“dust,” ready for the bank | 
say office. Doctor Slayforth, 
glasses on the end of his no 
ed at the gold scales, wh 
Slevin looked on. As the d 
weighed, a few ounces at a 
was dumped into a moose-skil 
and entered upon the books. — 
Black Jack had the light at hi 
he was facing the window, thi 
Laughing Bill commanded an wu 
structed view of his adept ma 
tions. It was not long before 
ter saw him surreptitiously drop 
siderable quantity of gold out 
scoop and into the box betwe 
knees, then cover it up with the b 

sand. 
(To be continued). 


The Duluth Commercial Club h 
“grand and glorious feeling” ove} 
shipment of more than 45,000 shee 
to Northeastern Minnesota 
and shipments didn’t commence te 
rive until July. What will the. 
ments be next year? 


Utah’s live stock numbered 3/143 
in 1918. If that many cattle and ¢ 
can be raised in Utah, how many} 
Cloverland feed? 
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WHOLESALE BUILDING — 
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fichigan Copper Mines Discovered by Accident 
(Continued from Page 27) 


CLOVERLAND 


lumet & Hecla mine. 


(same time there is a stretch of 
i7 acres, thousands in fact, now 
ir the management of the Calumet 
cla, where this conglomerate lode 

ever been subjected to anything 
st cursory examiration. Dia- 
drill exploration of property 
has been meritorious to a cer- 
tent, is by no means satisfac- 
oOlogically there is a certain- 
further investigation is worth 
Owning or controlling 20,000 
| of mineral land, the Calumet & 
| corporation has decided to 
most thorough geological ex- 

This work was decided up- 
ears ago and L. C. Gratun, 
c geologist, was engaged to 
harge of the operation. His 
were desired by the United 
vernment for some important 
rk and he did not undertake 
S soon as anticipated. At the 
ime the first party of explor- 
eologists is here and at work 


HUNDRED and seventy-five 
of reclaimed land, territory 
h for many years was nothing 
marshy wilderness in the vicin- 
Mather, Wisconsin, are today 
their second rich harvest of 
se and Irish potatoes, cabbages, 
Ss, hay, grain and Chinese vege- 
, which are shipped daily to the 
rants of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
jtul and Minneapolis. 

if the American farmers who 
d at the yellow men who came 
Chicago under the backing 
ng and Toy Jung of Chicago 
ning to think that, after all, 
ental may have something “on 
when it comes to farming land 
| has hitherto been regarded as 


colony and the farm are be- 
to be the only ones of their- 
America. The project was 
tion of Toy Jung, a China- 
who was graduated from the 
Ttural school of the university 
sconsin and from Stockton, Cal., 
fields, but he lived barely long 
n to see it well under way. 

Jung died last year of the in- 
and the colony, which was 
| into gloom over the loss of 
h who was at the helm con- 
he work successfully, carrying 
the letter the detailed plans 
anager. 

olony today comprises thirty 
@ who live in houses erected 
m near the fields. In this town 
ave a large residence at which 
are entertained. 

m are not allowed on’ the 
None but relatives may be 
ver the gardens. 


‘oup of Michigan College of Mines students engaged in actual mining at 
This picture was taken a mile and a half under 
yund in a stope on the conglomerate lode. 

been carefully “pried”. 


The overhanging wall has 


They will do considerable preliminary 
work before Mr. Gratun assumes per- 
sonal charge of the field operations. 
Geologists differ as to the theory of 
deposition of the minerals from which 
the millions of copper have been tak- 
en. The commonly accepted theory is 
that the copper was. deposited in the 
rocks from the sea above, by precipi- 
tation. The mineralization is found 
between sandstone and appears in 
traps, amygdaloid and conglomerate, 
only occasionally in the traps. These 
latter being basic rocks and unusually 
hard ordinarily did not permit the in- 
trusion of metal. 
_ The possibilities of finding another 
mile of values in the Calumet cong- 
lomerate may be a 100 to one shot but 
the extensive geological work which 
the Calumet & Hecla now is plan- 
ning in this district will have a con 
siderable important bearing on all fu- 
ture exploration operations and will 
be quite as important to the entire dis- 
trict as to Calumet & Hecla interests. 


inese Rec'atm Swamp Lands in 
Central Wisconsin 


What are the Chinese crops they 
are growing? 

That is something which Americans 
have not been able to find out; the 
Chinamen preserve their puzzled de- 


meanor when questions are asked, 
pretend not to understand, and tell 
nothing. 


That the project is successful is 
judged from the amount of farm pro- 
duce that is shipped daily from this 
station. The 1918 season, the first 
one, proved a financial success and 
the lands, which had been leased for 
a period of five years, were purchased 
outright by a Chicago Chinaman. But 


the second season, just terminating, . 


has been even more successful than 
the first. 


Farmers around Mather still scoff 
to some extent but they are being 
converted. Some there are, even to- 
day, who will not concede that the 
simple Chinese method of twice plow- 
ing the land and harrowing it even 
unto the twelfth time, without 
use of fertilizer, can long remain a 
success. They insist the advancing 
years will take the fertility from the 
soil rapidly. 

There is a report that the farm may 
be converted, partly at least, into a 
vast celery field next year. It has 
been investigated by experts who have 
pronounced it fit for that purpose. 


At any rate the project is the won- 
der of the American agricultural ex- 
perts who havé investigated and, no 
doubt, the years to come may see 
many marshy lands reclaimed and 
farmea by the simple Chinese method 
which is being employed so success- 
fully here. 


the 


Beautiful 
Mackinac Island 


IS THE 


Summer Resort 
of America 


' Large plans are under way 
to continue the extensions 


and improvements made 


last year in the palatial 
GRAND HOTEL 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich: 


Later we will announce our 
extensive program for 1920, 
with plans for still further 
accommodations and enter- 
tainment for our guests. 


SSD 


Grand Hotel (@Ompanvp 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD 
President 


CHARLES A. HOLDEN 
General Manager 
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Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONSI 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 
portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


stockman. 
Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


to Menominee 


COME * Cony NOW! 


and See a Real CLOVERLAND 


See our corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, peas, alfalfa, fruit and 
stock. Look over our grazing lands. We have 100,000 acres 
on wagon roads and along railroads ready for stock. Free 
grazing; sufficient grass for hundreds of thousands of sheep and 
cattle now on the land. 


The 1,600 acre farm is sold 


This 520 acre farm almost entirely developed 
with 35 headof pure bredand grade 
Holstein cows, fully equiped for $92 900 00 


Improved fartns, all sizes and prices. Send us your 
name for free Cloverland books and lists of farms. 


Menominee County has the shortest haul to market, the longest 
growing season, the lightest snow fall, the largest number of 
farms, and is the most southern point and gateway to Cloverland 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Menominee Abstract & Land Company 


Menominee, Michigan. Box 64 


CLOVERLAND 


Opening of the Fourth Big 


The Jack-knife Bridge of the C. P. R. 


ed. The task of excavating took al 
most exactly two years, cost about 
half a million, meant taking out mil- 
lions of square feet of rock and clay, 
the ‘excavation being a quarter of a 
mile long, fifty feet deep and 100 feet 
wide. This was done by the Mac- 
Arthur Brothers Company, of Chicago. 

In the fall of 1915 the Oscar Dan- 
iels Company, of Chicago, began the 
task of concreting the walls and 


floor, finishing the task only this 
summer, this work costing over a 
million, 


The work of installing the gates 
and machinery, the building of the 
east approach to the lock, and the 
building of the engine shelters were 
all begun in 1917. The Milwaukee 
Bridge Company built and installed 
the gates at a cost of $230,445. The 
work of furnishing and installing the 
machinery and valves was done by S. 
B. Harding, of Chicago, at a total 
cost of $221,895. This firm was the 
last to work on the lock and com- 
pletes its contract only when the lock 
is first opened. M. N. Hunt, contrac- 
tor of Sault Ste. Marie, built the stone 
engine shelters in nine months. His 
contract amounted to $25,694. The 
Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Com- 
pany of Chicago, dredged and built 
the east approach to the fourth lock 
costing $235,693. 


The Fourth lock is an exact dupli- 
cate of the Third lock inside the cham- 
bers, being 1,350 from the upper to 
the lower gate. Over all it is 1,750 
feet in length, making it the largest 
on the earth. The width of the lock 
chamber is eighty feet. 

Two of the largest lake freighters 
measuring over 600 feet in length will 
be ‘enabled to lock through together 
end to end, and be lifted or lowered 
twenty feet with their enormous cargo 
of freight, in eight minutes. - 

The walls are of solid concrete and 
rise seventy-five feet from their red 
sandstone base, that was formerly the 
bed of the St. Mary’s river. At the 
bottom they are twenty-six feet thick, 
tapering to eight feet at the top. 

Six culverts, six by nine feet in di- 
mensions, run the length of the lock 
chamber underneath the lock floors. 
The water is introduced into and 
emptied from the lock through these 
culverts. There are 180000 cubic 
yards of concrete masonry in the con- 
struction of the lock and this is rein- 
forced by 725 tons of steel rods. The 
rock and sand necessary for the con- 
crete was brought from a quarry own- 
ed by the contractors, twenty miles 
down the St. Mary’s river. The con- 
crete was mixed in sixty-three cubic 
foot mixers and was carried to the 
forms by donkey cars and narrow 
gauge locomotives. 


The first American lock was de- 
stroyed to make room for the present 
Poe lock and was made up of two 
tandem locks, 35x70 feet with 11% 
feet of water on the sills and a lift of 
nine feet each. 

The first lock now existing (The 
Weitzel) was built between 1870 and 
1881 and is 515 x80 feet. The width 
however, is reduced to sixty feet at 
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Biggest Bridge of the 


Lock at Sault Ste. 


Over the New Lock, Said to} B 
Kind in the World 


the gates. 
The Poe lock, the second of. the 
isting locks was completed in {f 
and has been doing active duty sii 
The Weitzel lock has been id 
season. The Poe lock is 800 fe 
and 100 feet wide and has irom m ej 
een to twenty-two feet of watel 
the sills. It was built at. a 
$3,000,000. 
The Davis, or third lock, is. of 
same chamber dimensions a 
fourth lock. It was built at a ( 0: 
$3,200,000. The Poe lock was 
100 feet wide so that two fo rh 
might lock through simulta 
side by side. There often wal 
ever, much delay caused by b 
manuevering in the lock chamber, 
it was found more feasible to bui 
longer and narrower lock, sg 
boats might pass through, onda 
making movements in the chan 
unnecessary. The larger fre 
now passing through have a b 
to sixty-four feet making it imposs 
to lock side by side in the Poe | 
but easily going through the thir 
fourth. A few passenger stear 
have a beam of eighty or slightly n 
feet, but these use the Poe lock. 
In round numbers, up to this | 
the work of improving conditi 
enable boats to go up and down 
St. Mary’s past the “Soo” cana 
cost about $33.000,000. This in 
the four American locks the Ca 
lock, and the canals and ie 
ments in the river. These fig 
not include the cost of maint 
and operation. 
The annual expense of runni 
Soo locks is almost $150,000 
from $27,000 in 1882. The co 
freight ton has been reduced 
time from 14.67 mills to 1.72. 
Over one billion dollars wo 
freight pass through the loc 
nually. This covers ninety | 
tons of freight matter. This is 
compared with the 12,000 t 
freight which passed the Soo fi 
carried over tramways by p 
thirty days. being requir fi 
operation. 


Hagenbarth Ships ¢ Ca 


Iron Mountain, Mich., Oct " 
morrow, at Ralph, 1,600 head | of 
will be loaded on the cars and 
to the stock yards at Chicagt 
teen hundred of the consignmée 
owned by Frank Hagenbarth @ 
sociates, of Salt Lake City, an 
brought to the Ralph district 
four months ago from western Fr 
The other hundred are the prop 
Supervisor Charles Skelly, 0 
Branch township, and were pul 
this Aa in the stock yards) a 
St. 3 


The foregoing dispatch, tate 
a Milwaukee newspaper, is a ¥ 
portant news item to weston 
and residents of Cloverland. 
genbarth is president of the N 
Wool Growers’ Association, ane 
a corporation that has pw 
more than 100,000 acres in ce 
for a permanent ranch, 
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into the future and knew the busi- 
would succeed. With determi- 
m and guided by a genius almost 
shic in discerning a market for the 
company stock Capt. Cusick 
ed the Indian Packing Com- 
y in far-off Providence, Rhode Isl- 
in the Green Bay plant. The In- 
Packing Company had command 
mney, and Mr. Peck saw in the fu- 
ll that the enthusiastic promoter 
ed. The result was that the 
g company took some of the 
k and late in 1917 commenced op- 
ons, the plant having been nearly 
eted. In 1918 the packing com- 
ought a controlling interest in 
een Bay Packing Comany, and 
the plant. This year the Indian 
king Company bought all the out- 
ling stock, which covered the 
plant and land not set apart 
stock yards company. Here is 
ount of business done by this 
cable company during its short 


Mees... vrsvda. $300,000 
i os ys a 3 8,000,000 
Mes... 2. oe ee ses $12,000,000 


he resume of industrial environ- 
present and future develop- 
of Cloverland, the elaboration 
live stock and dairy operations 
lin a few hours’ train service of 
great market for cattle, sheep and 
(s, is given to more definitely com- 
1end what this big business enter- 
actually means to Cloverland 
and more particularly within the 
few years. The citation of the 
arkable live stock production pos- 
ties in Cloverland which are rap- 


CLOVERLAND 


Green Bay Packing Plant Does $12,000,000 Business Annually 


Just a Few of the Pretty Girls That Pack Delicious Meat Delicacies in the Indian Packing Company’s Plant 


(Continued from Page 5) 


idly being demonstrated is given to il- 
lustrate the keen business judgment, 
based upon knowledge of what the 
earth brings forth besides timber and 
minerals, which guided these men into 
the realm of what Frank J. Hagen- 
barth has termed “the greatest live 
stock and dairy country in the United 
States, if not in the world.” 


The officers of the Indian Packing 
Company were directed by the same 
unerring foresight that led Capt. Cu- 
sick into the stock yards and packing 
plant enterprise right at the principal 
entrance and exit to Cloverland and at 
the most opportune time. While the 
packing plant was made a going con- 
cern immediately after it was taken 
over by the Indian Packing Company, 
and in less than three years became 
the leading industry in Cloverland, its 
present capacity and status will be re- 
garded as miniature a few years 
hence. Mathematical computation be- 
comes a bewildering maze of figures, 
for the output of the plant “is limited 
only by the amount of live stock pro- 
duction in Cloverland.” 


The packing plant is a model in ev- 
ery respect, built for cleanliness and 
efficiency, and so constructed. that 
units may be added from time to time 
without material ‘alterations of the 
main plant. The present slaughtering 
capacity of the plant is 300 cattle and 
2,500 hogs or 2,500 sheep, or 1,225 of 
each daily. This capacity will be dou- 
bled when the storage house, 200 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, six stories, 
with full basement, now under con- 


United States Govern 


ment Inspector at Work Inspecting an Incoming 
Shipment of Dressed Meat 


struction, is completed in the spring. 
This new building»will relieve the con- 
gestion in the packing plant, where 
every foot of space in the slaughtering 
department and a large portion of the 
coolers, are occupied by stacks of can- 
ned goods piled to the ceiling. Even 
the big stock yards sheds are used for 
storage, only two driveways being 
left between the massed cases of meat 
products awaiting shipment. 


Enlargment of the canning depart- 
ment, freezing and cooling capacity, 
with the new storage building and 
power plant, all to be completed by 
next spring and ready for operating 
the slaughtering plant, will entail a to- 
tal expenditure of more than $250,000. 
The present plant cost $500,000, so 
within a few months the assets in 
buildings and equipment will exceed 
three-quarters of a mililon dollars. 

Considering the enormous volume of 
business done, one might consider this 
plant, large as it is, incapable of turn- 
ing out more than $1,000,000 worth of 
finished products every month, but 
when the system is contemplated then 
it seems that most any figure will suf- 
fice. 

When the dressed meats, by-prod- 
uct meats and choice tid-bits from 
slaughtered animals are delivered di- 
rect from cars into the coolers, gov- 
ernment inspectors make a most care- 
ful inspection, although other govern- 
ment and packing house inspections 
had previously been made. Workmen 
are not permitted to handle any meat 
that does not bear the stamp of the 


manned PosarSey 
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plant inspector. After passing inspec- 
tion the meats are hauled away in big, 
clean, steel trucks to the department 
that manufactures the finished prod- 
ucts, whether Vienna style sausage, 
little links sausage, sausage meat, 
potted meat products, corned beef, 
roast or boiled beef, lunch tongue, ox 
tongue, corned beef hash, Ol‘ Mammy 
style hash, Hamburger steak and 
onions, veal loaf, tripe, sliced beef in 
glass, Chile con carne, cooked brains. 
These products all bear the same 
brand — Council— which housewives 
have learned stands for purity, qual- 
ity and cleanliness. 


The meats are all cooked by steam 
in great retorts by experts, and the 
seasoning is done by experts. Then 
each batch of products is sampled and 
submitted to the most fastidious tast- 
ers, and after they have pronounced it 
good, the canning process begins. 


In the canning departments is where 
the splendid organization of efficiency 
and system become most apparent. 
Cans by the thousands are delivered 
to canning machines on endless belts, 
and almost as rapidly as may be 
counted, the meat is packed and seal- 
ed, and carried away on other endless 
belts to inspectors who test the cans 
to be sure that’ all are hermetically 
sealed. More than ordinary precau- 
tion is taken to see that every can is 
properly sealed before it is packed, to 
insure the keeping quality of the prod- 
uct, and also to stand more or less 
rough handling, as a large portion of 
the output is exported to France and 
Belgium, a foreign trade established 


(Continued on Page 49) 


Tasting and Testing—Messrs. F. L. Peck, President; G. B. Gifford, 
Treasurer; J. M. Clair, Secretary 
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SERVICE is our motto in handling your consignments or in filling your orders. 


WHITE GRAIN COMPANY RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS GRAIN, HAY, SCREENINGS 


SHEEP FEEDERS of Greater Cloverland, let us send you samples of screenings and quote you prices. 
We are large handlers of BALED HAY in this market, and can supply you with Timothy, Timothy and Clover 
Mixed, Prairie, or Midland Hay. Let us know your wants. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


204 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Have You Sheep for Sale Like the 
Advertisers on Page 19 


If so, tell the readers of Clover- 
land Magazine through its. ad- 
vertising columns. 


Special rates to breeders of 
pure-bred sheep and live stock. 


Write for information and rates 


ADDRESS 


Advertising Dept., Cloverland Magazine 


Andrews Building, MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Chas. M. Schwartz, 
President 


John H. Schwartz, 
Vice-President 


D. A. Hastings, 
Secy. and Treas. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 


BOILER WORKS 
CHEBOYGAN MICHIGAN 


Office and Plant Corner First and Huron Streets 
Bell Phone No. 40 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Culverts Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges 
Architectural Steel and Iron Work for Jails and Prisons 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 
Second-hand Boilers Bought and Sold 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description 
Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-hand Saw Mill Machinery 


Repair Work Promptly 
Attended to Day 
or Night 
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| Famous Wisconsin ‘Dog Law” Removes Sheep 
(Continued from Page 10) 


. 


2. Every town, village or city clerx 
shall at the end of each month pay all 
license fees received by him, and nor 
before paid, to the county treasurer and 
shall at the same time report in writing 
to the county clerk the licenses issue 
during the month and _ for which the 
license fees so depdsited with the county 
treasurer were paid. Such report shall 
be in the form prescribed by the de- 
partment of agriculture, which forms 
shall be furnished by the several county 
clerks. 

Section 1627. 1. The license fees so 
paid to the colnty treasurer shall be 
kept in a separate account and _ sharr 
be known as the dog license fund and 
shall be appropriated and disbursed fo. 
the purposes and in the manner follow- 
ing. Within thirty days after receipt of 
the same the county treasurer shall pay 
into the state treasury fifteen per cent 
of all license fees which shall have been 
received by the county treasurer, E 

2, Expenses necessarily incurred by 
the county in purchasing and providing 
books, forms and other supplies re- 
quired in the administering of the dog 
license law shall be paid out of sala 
dog license fund. The amount remaining 
thereafter in said fund shall be avait- 
able for and may be used as far as 
necessary for paying claims allowed by 
the county to the owners of domestic 
animals on account of damages done 
by dogs- during the license year for 
which the fees were paid. Any surplus 
which may remain from the license fees 
of any license year shall at the end of 
the succeeding license year belong and 
be credited and -paid by the county 
treasurer to the towns, villages ane 
cities of his county in the proportion in 
which said towns, villages and cities, by 
their several clerks, 
shall have contribut- 
ed and paid to the 
fund out of which 
said surplus arises 
and in cities having 
police pension funds 
the money shall be 
returned to such 
funds. 


Section 1628. 1. Any 
person may seize, im- 
pound or restrain any 
unlicensed dog which 
he may find running 
atlarge. Thefact that 
a dog is without a li- 
cense attached to a 
collar shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence 
that the dog is unli- 
censed. No action 
shall be maintained 
for an injury to or 
tthe destruction of a 
dog without a tag, 
unless it shall appear 
affirmatively that the 
dog is duly licensed 
and that a tag had 
been properly attach- 
ed to the collar of the 
dog and had been lost 
or removed without 
the knowledge or 
congent of the own- 
er. The sheriff and ‘ 
his deputies, any marshal or constable or 
other police officer shall seize, impound 
or restrain any dog for the keeping of 
which no license has been issued and for 
which one is required and any such 
officer may enter the premises of the 
owner to seize such dog and if it ts 
not delivered to him by the owner on 
request and he cannot with reasonable 
effort secure it, he may after pursuit 
kill, in a proper and humane manner, the 
dog. Any officer who shall seize, re- 
strain, impound or kill any dog founda 
in any place without a license as re- 
quired under sections 1623 to 1630, tn- 
elusive, upon delivery of such dog or 
carcass and the proper disposal of the 
carcass and after making a report to 
the village, town or city clerk of the 
village, town or city in which the dog 
was seized or killed, showing that the 
dog did not have a license, shall receive 
therefor a paymen of one dollar, the 
same to be made from any funds in the 
village, town or city treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. Any dog unaccom- 
panied by its owner or keeper which 
enters the field, pasture, meadow or farm 
enclosure of another shall constitute a 
private nuisance and the owner or tenant 
of such field, pasture, meadow or farm 
enclosure may seize, impound or restrain 
such dog while therein without liability 
or responsibility of any nature therefor. 
Any person may kill a dog. whether 
licensed or unlicensed, if found killing or 
worrying any domestic animal. 


2. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to harbor or permit to remain about 
his premises any dog for which no 
license exists and for which one is re- 
quired. Any person who shall kill a dog 
not his own or not in his keeping shall 
forthwith report such fact in writing to 
the town, village or city clerk of the 
town, village or city in which the kill- 
ing occurred. Such report shall state 
the name and address of the person who 
killed the dog, the time, place and cir- 
cumstances of such killing, and the dis- 
position made of the carcass. Any per- 
son who shall have seized or impoundec 
a dog with or without license under 
section 1628 shall deliver such dog to the 
humane officer of the village, town or 
city, if such officer exists: or if there 
be no such _ officer to the constable, 
village marshal, or the town, village 
or city police officer. The officer. to 
whom the dog is delivered shall notify 
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C. P. Norgord, Wisconsin Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Who Aided 
in Passage of “Dog Law”. 


the owner personally or thro 
United States mail, if such owr 
known to the officer or can be 
tained with reasopable effort, but i 
owner be unknown or cannot be as 
tained, then the officer shall post wr 
notice in three public places in his 
giving a description of the dog, | 
where it is impounded and the 
tions for its release within forty 
hours, Sundays excepted, after 
officer shall haye taken such dog 
his possession. If after five day; 
owner does not claim such dog, 
officer shall dispose of the dog 
proper and humane manner, : 

3. The owner ‘of every dog_ shal 
all times between sunset and g 
keep it either (a) confined, or (b) 
secured, or (c) under the re 
control of some person. Any do 
or discovered off the premises 
owner between sunset and sunrise 
unaccompanied by its owner o 
person in control of it shall be 
sidered an unlicensed dog and a 
nuisance and may be seized, restrais 
impounded and disposed of as pre 
by this section by any one during 
time and before it returns to-the é 
or premises of its owner. 

4. Any person who shall violate 
of the provisions of chapter 72 
statutes shall be liable to a pen 
not less than five dollars nor more 
fifty dollars for such violation. _ 

Section 1629. 1. The owner 
domestic animals (including poi 
attacked, chased, worried injure 
killed by a dog or dogs may wit 
days after the owner. shall have 
edge or notice thereof file a 
claim for damages with the clerk 
town, village or city in which the 
age occurred. 
form of such gj 
may be prescribe 
the department 
agriculture, by 
presentation o 
claim the su 
ors of the toy 
board of trustee 
the village, i 
common  counei! 
the city, or 
mittee appoints 
that purpose 
board of trus 
the council sf] 
promptly inveg 
said claim and | 
subpoena witnex 
administer oath 
take testimony 
tive thereto and }j 
within thirty 4 
after the filing 
said claim mak 
tify and retur 
the county cler 
claim, a repor 
investigation,- t 
testimony take 
the amount of 
ages suffered b 
owner of said } 
mals. 


2. The fo 
report and cert 
tion may be} 
scribed by the department of agric 
and shall be subscribed by the super 
board or committee making the same, 
county clerk shall lay before the ¢e 
board at its annual meeting all clair 
filed and reported for the preceding lie} 
year and the same shall be acted 
and determined by the county boart 
other claims are determined and 
upon. The amount of damages filet 
reported to the county clerk shé 
prima facia proof of the actual dan 
sustained, but evidence may. be ¢€ 
before the county board relative t 
claim as in other cases and ap 
from the action of the county 
shall lie as in other cases. On ap 
from the action of the county bi 
said trial shall be by the court wi 
a jury. 4 

3. Such claims shall be solely ag 
the dog license fund and shall ¢ 
no other liability on the part 
county. When said claims — shall! 
finally determined, the claimant s 
paid eighty per cent thereof out 
dog license fund. In case the 
in said fund available for the payr 
of claims shall be insufficient to 
said eighty per cent thereof, then 
sum shall be distributed pro rata a 


the claimants. 

4. The amount allowed by the ce 
board upon any such claim shall i 
case exceed one hundred dollars for 
horse, mule or bovine, or thirty d 
for each sheep, goat or swine, or 
dollars for each fowl. Whenever 
claimant shall furnish conclusive 
dence as to the ownership of the 4 
dogs doing the damage the cla 
shall be paid the full amount 0: 
claim submitted. 

Section 1630. 1. The allowance Db: 
county of any claim for damages 
by dogs shall work an _ assignol 
to the county of the cost of the 
of the claimant for which the cla 
filed and the county may sue an 
cover from the owner of the dog ol 
doing the damages the full a 
thereof and which shall not be li 
to the sum paid the claimant. by 
county. Before any claim shall f 
lowed by the county on account of 
ages done by dogs, the claimant 
furnish satisfactory proof that the 
age was not done in whole or in 
ers any dog owned, kept or harbor 


y claim shall be allowed by the 
board at less than the amount 
ified and reported unless the 

t shall first be notified that sucn 

is contemplated and shall have 
fiven a reasonable opportunity to 
ird and to offer further evidence 
port of his claim. 

' rovisions of chapter 72 of the 
S shall not in any way limit the 
g right or authority of any town, 

or city to pass ordinances for 
eping and regulating of dogs, or 
or annul any existing statute or 
ince or local regulation governing 
eping and regulating of dogs; bur 
md after July 1, 1920, no town, vu- 
r city shall pass any ordinance for 
ensing of dogs and all town, vil- 

-eity ordinances and local regula- 
icensing dogs then in force shall 
i] and void. 

‘oO person except the owner or his 
wed agent shall remove any 
ge tag from a dog collar or remove 
iar with a license attached there- 
any dog. No person shall keep 
r.a dog wearing a fictitious, 
r invalid license tag, or a license 
issued in connection with the 
; or keeping of the dog wearing 
ime. No license or license tag 
for one dog shall be transferable 
other dog. Every town, village or 
erk shall notify the district attor- 
his county of every refusal or 

f an owner to obtain a license 
ng his dog and it shall be the 
the district attorney to institute 
jings against such owner and 
every Owner within his county 
s violated any of the provisions of 
license law. 

Dogs brought into the state tem- 


uild Half Mile 


je city recently purchased a Case 
itor to be used principally for 
[ work, and from the results that 
en obtained during the few 
at it has been in use, thére can 
ttle doubt of the advisability of 
tment. 

achine has been at work on 
eets in the Third ward with 
, results. According to May 
hek one-half mile of road was 
din one-half a day, and this was 
without any previous plowing, 
=road was mostly sod. 

ew days’ experience has al- 
monstrated to the city offi- 
financial benefit of having a 
r, in addition to getting a much 
amount of road work done. It 
(lf have required, according to the 
r, at least two and one-half days 


7 


Potato as a Basic Food,” and 
Speakers are being arranged for 
> committee on program. 

fal manufacturers of potato 
y have indicated their de 
9 place exhibits in the armory 
the convention. 

complete program is soon to be 
nds of the printers and will 
ely distributed, as prominent 
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porarily for a period not to exceed thirty 
days for show purposes if kept confined 
or in leash shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of chapter 72 of the statutes. 

6. The provisions of this chapter of 
the statutes relating to the licensing of 
dogs and the provisions for the pay- 
ment of claims out of the dog license 
fund for damages done by dogs are 
severable and the provisions relating to 
such payment of claims are not an in- 
ducement to the enactment of any other 
provisions of said chapter. 


(20.60) (11) All moneys received by 
the state treasurer for, and on account 
of dog license fees, paid into the treas- 
ury pursuant to the provisions of section 
1627, are appropriated therefrom as a 
revolving appropriation, for defraying 
the expenses incurred in administering 
and carrying into effect the provisions 
of sections 1623 to 1630, inclusive, of the 
Statutes; provided that on July eer of 
each year all funds remaining in the 
State treasury in this appropriation shall 
be returned to the county treasurers 
of the counties having made deposits 
in said fund pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1627, such division to be made 
to each county in proportion to the 
amount. deposited by it. 

(12) Not to exceed five thousand dol- 
lars, to defray the expenses connected 
With the administration of chapter 72 
of the statutes until sufficient frees have 
been deposited with the state treasurex. 
All funds thus drawn are to be reim- 
bursed from the deposits in the dog 
license fund provided by subsection 2 
of section 1626, 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
upon passage and publication. 

Approved July 9, 1919. 


of Road in Half 


a Day with Tractor 


to have done this half mile of work 
with teams. Four teams and five men 
would have been required, while with 
the tractor only two were required the 
man on the tractor and the one on 
the grader. A mile and one-half of 
road work will have been completed 
in the Third ward today and work will 
then be shifted onto Tenth avenue in 
the Sixth ward. 

What the city has found with refer. 
ence to the tractor will also apply to 
the farmer. Several years ago a farm. 
er who even thought of buying a trac- 
tor was thought to have something 
wrong with his head, while implement 
dealers this year haven’t been able to 
get the machines here quickly enough. 
The tractor is: helping to solve the 
labor problem on the farm, and at the 
same time help increase production. 
—Antigo (Wis.) Journal. 


toes and Sheep Chief Topics at N. M.D. A. Meet 


F (Continued from Page 19) 


men from Michigan, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota are already making in- 
quiry and expressed keen interest in 
the coming convention of this, the 
oldest development organization in 
the state and the record of which for 
actual results stands as a monument 
to the energy and continuity of pur- 
pose of the men who fifteen years 
ago organized it and have since 
shaped its destinies. 


— $n 


*MENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
D BY THE ACT OF CON- 
IRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912,. 
Cloverland Magazine, published 
at Menominee, Michigan, for Oc- 
9) 9. 

OF MICHIGAN, 

af Menominee. 


€ me, a Notary Public in and for 
te and county aforesaid, personal- 
ired R. M. Andrews, who, having 
uly sworn according to law, de- 
id says that he is the publisher of 
verland Magazine, and that the 
S, to the best of his knowledge 
1, a true statement of the own- 
nagement, etc., of the afore- 
ation for the date shown in the 
ion, required by the Act of Au- 
2, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
d Regulations, printed on the 
this form, to-wit: 

e€ names and addresses of the 
editor, managing editor, and 
agers are: 

er, R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 


, Chas. R. Hutcheson, Escanaba, 


hg Editor, Henry A. Perry, Me- 
Michigan, 
iS Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 
Michigan. 
t the owners are Herald-Leader 


et 
t the known bondholders, mort- 
nd ether security holders own- 


ra 


ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any ,con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany ag trustees, hold stock and gecuri- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than ag so stat- 
ed by him. R. M. ANDREWS, 

Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1919. 

- ALBERT CARL SEIDL, 
(My commission expires Sept. 21, 1921). 


J. M. Leathers of Wyoming says the 
only fault he finds with Cloverland, af- 
ter grazing his sheep here this season, 
is that ‘they get fat too quick.” 


ed in the “Hic 
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wy erecr corsage 


NOVEM 


< SP yiiiacmnt. it x08 


The American Sheep Breeder 


and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 


to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, 


buildings. 


Put yourself heart and soul into 


hood of shepherds. 
Only $1.25 per year. 


Subscribe now, 


winter care, equipment, 


the game and join the brother- 


mentioning this ad, and 


get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 
Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


TRUE 
LAUNDRY 


“ —) Za vu 
Uf. E, 


ETTER 


AT 


A 


BLUE 


The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


Manufactured by 


DAY - BERRGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, IIlinois 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


20,000 Acres 


H 


spring brooks. 


E. L. STANFORD, 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


CUT- 
ARD 


Abundance of timothy, clover and blue grass. 


OVER 
WOOD 


LANDS 


Well watered with 


Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


Price $7 to $10 an Acre 


Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 
map to 


Marquette, Mich. 
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Why Pay for Adjustments? 


Increas2d guarantee s have put dealers in the 
position where they sell adjustments and replace | 
the normal sales profit with a ten per cent adjust- 


a 


ment margin. 


When tests proved that only one Amazon tire 
in a thousand needed adjustment, the prices were 
reduced and the limit was taken off the guaranty. 
Amazon tires are unqualifiedly guaranteed to be 
free from defects of material and workmanship. 
The Amazon tire so satisfies the user that he re- 
turns for more Amazons. The Amazon dealer 
makes a profit on the users good will as well. as 


on the good Amazon tire. 


The Amazon proposition carries four ex- 
tra benefits to the dealer: 

(1) Better Mileage, More of it, 
(2) Wider margin of profit, 

(3) Repeat Business, 

(4) Actual Dealer Help. 

The profit that the dealer makes is not 
reduced by subsequent criticisms and come- 
backs. 

If you would prefer not to pay for adjust- 
ments write for the Amazon.-proposition. 


NORTHERN HDW. & SUPPLY CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


he Splendid Siervicle and the Great 


arnessed 


Water Power 


OF 


The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


them. 


AULT- SAVINGS -BANK 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 
cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 


RLAND 


Cloverland’s Bumper Apple Cre 


By B. W. DONNELL 


enormous bumper crop of apples 
this year. Never in the history of 


Che has produced an 


| this north country have the trees been 
| so heavily loaded, never has the fruit 
been better in size, form, color, tex- 
ture and taste. It was an apple year 
for Cloverland. 


People living in the corn belt states, 


in the east and in the west, and even 
right down in southern Michigan and 
southern Wisconsin, have been accus- 


tomed to speak of Cloverland as “up 


north,” with a chilly accent that would 
imply proximity to the North Pole. 
But records show that fruit crop fail- 
ures are unknown in Cloverland, and 


from year to year, the crop is much 
better than in the supposedly better 
fruit country to the south of us. 


Like all agricultural and horticultur- 
al industries in Cloverland, ocrharding 
is barely in its infancy, yet in Menomi- 
nee county the orchard of C. I. Cook 
this year produced 20,000 bushels of 
apples. The orchard covers perhaps a 
thousand acres, but all are young 
trees, some not bearing, others just be- 
ginning to bear, and others just be- 
coming commercially profitable. On 
account of this difference in age of the 


trees it is impossible to even estimate 
the yield per acre, but here is the out- 
standing feature—20,000 bushels of 
apples harvested from one young Clov- 
erland orchard. Home-grown apples 
are retailing at $2 to $2.25 a bushel, 
so the crop from this orchard is worth 
between $40,000 and $50,000, more 
nearly the latter figure, as most of the 
apples are winter varieties and they 
are retailing at $2.25 a bushel. 

There are a number of other or- 
chards in Cloverland of several hun- 
dred acres, and many smaller acre- 
ages in apples used for household con- 
sumption. Little attention has been 
given fruit growing on a commercial 
basis, not because the venture would 
not be profitable, but—well so few 
tried it out. Possibly the principal 
reason is that farmers did not want 
to wait so long for a section of their 
farm to be producing cash, yet this 
is practically a sure crop, and a profit- 
able one when production does begin. 
And it is continuous, compensating in 
the long run for the wait of a few 
years to come into bearing. 

Orchards near the shores of the 
lakes are especially productive and 
profitable, as the frost danger is great: 
Jy lessened by the proximity to water. 

The yield of apples this year may be 
classed almost as phenomenal, as the 
trecs were never so heavily loaded. 
There was scarcely a tree of commer- 
cial value that did not have to be 
propped up, and the limbs braced to 
prevent: breaking. This is a familiar 
sight in the great Yakima and Wen- 


ateree valleys of Washingto 
Hood River valley and the 
River valley in Oregon, and-the 
Sacramento and Klamath F 
tricts in northern California, bi 
er before in Cloverland. 


apples were too thick, and an ey 
ter yield would have resulte 
some been picked off early in t 
son, This would have made 
ples larger and the strain wou 
have been so great upon the 
But orcharding is new in this 
this is the first year of a bu 
of apples, and next year 0 
will know what to do under gi 
circumstances. < 


entific attention toward the or 
natives of Cloverland are “s 
and taking notice,” and next. 
witness more activity among 
ple trees than has taken place j 
life of the orchards. im 


work that has been sadly neg 
cultivation of the soil which h 
unattended, and next year 
be another bumper crop of ap 
Cloverland. 


A Temptation to Climb a Tree 


A beam of white moon light appe 


-And the spruce and firs on the_ 


‘Spoiled the charm of that one 


Many orchards suffered becau 


The crop also has turned m 


There will be pruning and sprain 


The possibilities of orchardi 
just been discovered, just like 
covery that the native grasi 
clover growing wild among 
make the very best pasture 0 
for live stock. ; 


Evening 


With colors of rose, gold and silv 
The sun, way off there in the wes 
Reluctantly leaving the valley, — 
Dropped quietly down to its rest 


And the tints of the sunset were 
When alone, from out of the blue 
The evening star, in its beauty 
To soft, tender radiance grew. 


Came occasional sound from eat 
The nicker or neigh’ of a horse, 
The frogs in the meadow were ch 
The murmuring stream found it 
The cool of the night and the da 
Made silent the voices of day, 
The howl of a lonely coyote 
Gave tongue to his weird hungel 


On the hill there, back of the ho 

Through clefts in the range of th 
tains 

The searchlight of night slowly née 


Till up from its couch midst 
trees 
The full moon majestically rose 


Stood guard, tall and black, all in 


The rays of the moon, newly ris 
Spread over the valley their ligh 
Not even the memory of cities 


night. 
—Floyd Harris # 


Harvard College, 
Winter of 1916-17. — 


mn applied and when the need 
was apparent to insure the 
ss of alfalfa, dozens of carloads 
were spread from time to time. 
tiles were laid wherever the 
ol of water indicated the need 
ge until the 320 acres which 
runder cultivation are practic- 
| tile-drained. Thus it came 
of the finest alfalfa fields 
4 mile long could be seen for 
er of years near the outskirts 
aw and in answer to the na- 
1 was converted two years 
one of the finest wheat and 
Of the remaining fields, 


i 3. Van Pelt, Managing Editor of 
iDairy Paper, Who Gives Clover- 
‘and His Stamp of Approval. 


the war and which proved so 
tory that patronage of the In- 
cking Company has increased 
peace period rather than de- 
qd. The products are exported 
‘countries also, but not in such 
ntities. 

ny of immaculately clad girls 
tty sight. Each wears a belted 
h apron, short sleeve blouse 
hite cap. The men wear full 
white aprons and caps. No 
Ss allowed about the building 
t this uniform, and even visit- 
10 are always welcome, are not 
ited to enter the plant on a 
feing trip without first donning 
faite uniform required of em- 


iliness is the watchword every- 

The floors and even the walls 

scrubbed and no utensil large 

, or the canning machinery, 

the most careful scrubbing. 
ae, 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


one of twelve acres yielded 91,525 
pounds, or over forty-five tons of al- 
falfa in the two cuttings of the past 
summer, and a third cutting was ready 
about the middle of September. 

Thus it came also that the cover 
picture of this issue of the Cloverland 
Magazine represents a cloverfield on 
Roycroft Farm, the second crop of 
which averaged over twenty inches in 
height about the middle of August. 
Nor is it any wonder that Hugh G. 
Van Pelt, one of the leading authori- 
ties on dairy cattle, wrote after a re- 
rent visit to the farm: ‘‘The feeds, in- 
cluding clover, which you grow so 
luxuriantly certainly render economic- 
al aid to Nature in growing your live 
stock to largeness of size and excell- 
ence of type and individuality.” 

Adjoining Roycroft Farm are large 
areas of cheap pasture lands available 
for live stock.grazing and the farm 
proper consists of about 800 acres, all 
fenced with woven wire. Of this, 320 
acres are under cultivation, about 120 
acres in timber and the balance in pas- 
ture lands. The farm is well watered 
with two live spring creeks and the 
buildings consist of a modern dairy 
barn 388x197, a blacksmith shop 
28x40, a poultry house 16x720, an 
implement house 50x100, a feeding 
shed 24x 150 and a sheep barn 40 x100. 
The farm adjoins the village of Sid- 
naw; the main dairy barn is less than 
one quarter of a mile from the church, 
postoffice, depot and schoolhouse and 
the main buildings are provided with 
running water and electric lights. Its 
location at the junction of the Chica- 
go, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic railroads 
provides nearby good markets in the 
large towns of the iron and copper 
district for all forms of hay, grain, 
dairy, poultry, and general farm prod- 
ucts, while two of the largest live 
stock centers of the United States— 
Chicago to the south and St. Paul to 
the west—are within a night’s travel 
from Roycroft Farm. 


ién Bay Packing Plant Does $12,000,000 Business 
) (Continued from Page 45) 


The plant is so well lighted with 
daylight that artificial lights are sel- 
dom necessary, all of which adds to 
the cheerfulness, cleanliness and sani- 
tation of the plant. The ventilation 
is so perfect that even the smoke from 
the retorts where sausage is cured 
does not escape. There is nothing but 
pure air perfumed with delicious odors 
from well-seasoned meats throughout 
the plant. And all these requirements 
are fulfilled while 60,000,000 tins of 
finished products are turned out each 
year. 


Not only does the Green Bay plant 
turn out such a large volume of prod- 
ucts direct to the domestic trade and 
for export, but when slaughtering of 
Cloverland cattle, sheep and hogs be- 
gins next year, it will be a supply sta- 
tion of dressed meats for a smaller 
plant operated by the same company 
in Providence, Rhode Island. The 
Providence plant has a capacity of 


World Famous Dairy Herd on the Cloverfields of Cloverland 


One of the*Luxuriant Cloverland Pastures That Helped Make Roycroft Jerseys Famous 
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Kimballs Dairy 
QUALITY, QUANTITY, INFLUENCE 
LEADER LX EVERYTHING THAT MAKES POR PROFITABLE DALRT FARMING 


MORE CLOSELY IDENTIFIED WITD EVERY GREAT DADKY MOVEMENT THX ANY OTHER PAPER 


AOGRESSIVE EDITORIAL POLICY, CLEAN, PRACTICAL, PORCEFUL AND UP TO DATE 
LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY DATRY PAPER [8 THE WORLD 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRGULATIONS 


Waterloo, Iowa. d 
8/18/19 & 


Roycroft Farn, 
We T. Prickett, 
Sidnaw, Mich. 


My dear Mr. Prickett: 


Farmer 


FESO ANDREWS rane 

eee HUOU ONAN PELT.vice Pann 
W AE.BASWELL , snckeusr 
E.R. SHOEMAKER, raean, 


THE RATIONAL DAIRY PUBLICATIONS. 


HIMBALLS DAIRY FARMER 
THE MILE TRADE JOURNAL 
THE EGO REPORTER 


RECEIVED 
AUG 21 1919 


Your letter of recent date just received, 


The picture enclosed of myself standing in the 
luxuriant Upper Peninsula clover field recalls the very 


enjoyable and pleasant day I 


Jerseys. 


spent at Roycroft among the 


To say [ was very favorably impresged with your 
country is a mild assertion because at that tine it was 


uncomfortably warm when I left home. 


At Sidnaw it was 


most agreeable because of the coolness of the atmosphere 
and®yet one felt exhilarated because of the warm rays of 


the sun which showered down and soemed to command all things 
including your magnificent herd of large, efficien- 


to grow, 
cy Jerseys. 


I could not help but realize what an advantage 
you have. had for the past 10 years over those of us less 
fortunate living farther south in securing large and econ- 
omical production from your livestock, 


The feeds, 


of type and individuality. 


‘It strikes me that you have a most: wonderful 
country for livestock breeding, feeding and development. 


Assuring you again of the rare pleasure I ex- 
periemed in visiting you at Roycroft and wishing you cm- 


tinued success, I am 


Yours sincerely, 


including clover, 
luxuriantly certainly render sconomical 


groving your livestock to largeness of size end excellence 


which you grow so 
aid to nature in 


THE DAIRY_FARMER {Ximball's) 


HGVP: AGC 


15,000,000 tins a year, and does no 
slaughtering. 

In addition to providing an unex: 
celled market for Cloverland live 
stock, the plant gives Green Bay a 
splendid annual payroll, as it carries 
an average of more than 400 employes 
the year round, and more will be em- 
ployed when the slaughtering plant is 
opened. 

A great industry in itself, and still 
a greater live stock market, which 
means so much to Cloverland. 


Keeping Ensilage Pure 


Farmers who keep ensilage in silos 
during the winter months for use in 
feeding their cattle are oft-times con- 
fronted by the problem of the ensilage 
becoming soured. This souring is 
usually due to contamination from par- 
ticles of previous years ensilage which 
beconiing absorbed by the wood in silo 
walls decays and becomes foul. 

This can be avoided by coating the 
interior of the silo with a special silo 
compound now made by paint manu- 


facturers. This silo compound assures 
freedom from contamination and be- 
ing made from non-poisonous ingred- 
ients, it is superior to paints some- 
times used for this purpose but not 
especially designed for silo painting 
and which contain elements of a pois- 
onous nature. 

This silo compound is impervious to 
moisture or alcohol and inert to ace- 
tic acid which is usually developed in 
ensilage. It also helps to prevent the 
access of air to the interior of the 
silo by forming a film over the inside 
which allows the fermentation of the 
eusilage to go on unhindered by air. 
The compound is suitable for interiors 
of silos made of wood, metal, or con- 
crete and should appeal to the progres- 
sive farmer. 


Chinamen have invaded Cloverland 
and are busy reclaiming swamp land. 
They are getting some bumper crops, 
too. 


- Ask the man who has been to see 
Cloverland. 
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CLOVERLAND 


Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 5 cents a word for each insertion. Copy for the Cloverland Bargains 
column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 
cation in the current issue. Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 
erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


ATTENTION—Carley and Keen of Lime- 

stone, Mich., after.trying out Cloverland 
have just purchased through me 720 acres 
and will begin clearing and erecting build- 
ings for feed and housing at once. This 
proves the possibilities of Cioverland. 
William J. Weston, Oak Ridge Dairy, 
Wakefield, Mich. 


FOR SALE—140 Graded Merino breeding 

ewes. They are young and large and 
shear exceptionally heavy fleeces. Are in 
excellent condition. $12 a head, Lakewood, 


Wis. Address, Wallace Bros., Lakewood, 
Wis. 
PURE BRED SHEEP—Read what the 


breeders of pure bred sheep have to of- 
fer on page 19 of this issue of Cloverland 
Magazine. The kind of sheep to stock your 
farm or build up your flock. Write these 
men for prices. 
HA Y—Write or wire us for prices on Hay 

in carload lots. Our motto: ‘‘Quality, 
Service and Value.’’ Dafter Hay & Grain 
Co., Dafter, Mich. 


INFORMATION FOR THE ASKING— 
Chippew County, the county of a mil- 
lion acres, presents wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the cattle raiser, dairyman and 
general farmer. Sault Ste. Marie—its 
market, with lake and rail transportation, 
a wealth of forest products and cheap 
electric power (13,500 h. p.) is destined to 
be the most important manufacturing cen- 
ter of Northern Michigan. For informa- 
tion and booklet write Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—80-Acre farm, 40 acres un- 
der cultivation; good clay loam soil; 5- 
room house; barn; good well water; good 
fences; located 7 miles from Menominee 
on fine macadam road to city. A splendid 
farm and a bargain on easy terms. S. V. 
Tart, 2007 State St., Menominee, Mich. 
ees a eS ee eee 


HEWLETT buys and sells sheep. 1,000 

good 2-year-old ewes for sale now— 
prompt delivery. If you have any sheep 
to sell or want to buy, write F. R. K. 
Hewlett, Lake Ives Ranch, Big Bay. Mich. 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,600, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
eagy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 
Millersburg, Mich. 


UPPER WISCONSIN, 1,000 acres, solid 

body, within 4% miles of county seat. 
Wagon road through it, choice cut-over 
hardwood land, Will sell, lease or go in on 
shares with parties owning cattle, sheep 
or goats. For particulars write McGovern 
Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


IN WISCONSIN’S CLOVER BELT, tracts 
of 40 to 2,000 acres for cattle or sheep 
ranches, fresh running water plentiful, 
grass unexcelled anywhere. $15 per acre. 
Write for information and terms. J. B. 
Saunders & Co., Park Falls, Wis. 
Ree a ae OS eee 
FOR SALE—Breeding and feeding sheep. 
Bucks. Shetland ponies, Dogs. Pure 
bred Poultry. Pet stock. Write, White, 
the Sheep Man, Cogswell, No. Dak. 
as Sp a ES IP Ret I SATS i IF! 
REPUTATION SEEDS — For northern 
gardens and farms. Also flowers and 
plants for all occasions. Duluth Floral 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Staal eS EEE APE Aaah! Nee oe 
COLLECTIONS—The Cloverland Mercan- 
tile Agency. Law and collections every- 
where. Address, John L. Loell, Legal De- 
partment, First National Bank Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich. 
bike geet Meera) © SST et AL a 8 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 


INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 

want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogepbic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Ciay, Robinson & Co. Chicago, South St, 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft, Worth, El Paso. 


FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 
bargains in tracts of 160 up to 50,000 

Borer. Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
is. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 acre farm, all cleared 

with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 
big house farm implements; 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop~ 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 
WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—I you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 

good soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Land Dep’t. Negaunee, 
Michigan. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 

for “The Albert Dickinson Company”’ 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—$80 acre farms of good land, 
10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, implements; 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balance. A chance for the man of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 
his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 
Co., Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
Minn., or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
FOR SALE—Any portion of 1,000,000 
acres of hardwood cut-over land,plenty 
of water in streams and lakes; every 
acre suitable for sheep and cattle graz- 
ing, or may be cleared and made into 
good productive farms. Prices $10 to $20 
an acre. No land agents, no commis- 
sions. Write or call on, Daniel Reid, 
chairman county board of supervisors, 
Hurley, Wis., official representative for 
be County, Wisconsin, board of super- 
visors, 


RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 
terms, and condition of cut-over land 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
Boe ANY, Commercial Club, Duluth, 
inn. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 

1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites In, 
spection by grazers, settlers and home 
seekers. Address, Charles BE. Chipley. 
Secretary Civic & Commercial Associa- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 


chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25,000 acres cut-over land in 

the very heart of Cloverland, Alger 
county, on very easy and liberal terms. 
Address, Chatham-Trenary Land _ Co., 
Marquette National Bank building, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy, live stock, 

truck gardening, grain, root crop and 
general farm land. Your choice of 400,- 
000 acres. For terms write to I. Steph- 
enson Company ‘Trustees, Wells, Michi- 
gan. 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—235,000 acres cut-over land 

in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 
easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich,, or Oconto 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


Dairy Business Is Booming © 


By R. V. BROWN, Agricultural 


N 1915 a professor of animal hus- 

bandry in one of our best and far 

away states, and a man of national 
reputation, was riding through a por- 
tion of Clark county, Wisconsin. Un- 
solicited, he said,: “I have traveled 
extensively over this country. I 
have seen the grass lands of England 
and other parts of Europe, but I must 
say I have never seen finer grass 
lands or a more promising dairy sec- 
tion than this.” Others have trav- 
eled over this beautiful dairy county 
and have fairly exclaimed their sur- 
prise at its present development and 
still greater possibilities. 


We believe that Clark county is 
destined to become one of the leading 
dairy counties of our great. dairy 
state. A little history and descrip- 
tion of our county may be of interest 
and at the same time show the rapid 
strides that she is making. 

Clark county is situated in West 
Central Wisconsin, within’ a few 
hours’ ride of the twin cities, and has 
access to two great railways to Chi- 
cago. Thus, her market facilities are 
excellent. The county contains 
thirty-four townships and has an area 
of 1,224 square miles, being excelled 
in area by seven other counties in the 
state. 

Our mean annual temperate ranges 
from 42 degrees in the southern part 
to 44 degrees in the northern part of 
the county. The annual rainfall 
ranges from 386 in the southern part 
to 44 inches in the northern part. 

The natural drainage is of import- 
ance to the agriculture of a county 
even if the county is a grazing coun- 
ty. Clark county has some _ spots 
that are wet, but which will be im- 
proved when some of the neighboring 
timber is cleared off and followed by 
tillage. Few counties can claim less 
of the above spots than can Clark 
county, whose elevation ranges 
around 1,100 and 1,200 feet above sea 
level with neighboring territory that 
is lower. A glance at a map will 
show the Black river traveling 
through the center of the county. This 
famous and beautiful river travels in 
a deep bed with an average drop of 
15 feet to the mile. With its tribu- 
taries this river gives excellent 
drainage. The tributaries of the 
Chippewa, Eau Claire, and Yellow 
rivers also give excellent drainage to 
the greater portion of Clark county. 

The first home in Clark county was 
built in 1845, at what is now Neills- 
ville, the county seat. Clark county: 
was then a dense forest, a regular 
paradise to Indian hunters and a gold 
mine- for lumbermen. In 1854 the 
county wasorganized with 25 families. 
Lumbering was the predominating 
industry until late in the nineties. 
The little agriculture practiced was 
auxiliary to the lumbering industry. 
It .was practiced to secure hay and 
grain for the lumbermen’s horses and 
some vegetables for the inhabitants. 

About 1900 people began to see that 
the excellent soil produced grass, hay, 
small grains, corn and potatoes in 
abundance and that Clark county had 
wonderful agricultural possibilities. 
About this time 15 creameries, 17 
cheese factories, one combination fac- 
tory, and 10 skimming stations got a 
start. Thus started the great dairy 
industry. 

A copy of the Wisconsin Dairy Sta- 
tistics for 1917 presents some inter- 
esting figures on the value of dairy 
products. A study may be made of 
the relative dairy increases of all the 
counties, which shows Clark county 
going at a rapid stride: 


1915—Cheese and other products, 
$1,517,609.50. 

1917—Cheese and other products, 
$3,043,829.21. : 

1915—Butter and other products, 
$569,718.16. 

1917—Butter and other products, 


$260,906.35. = 

As you note, there was a decline in 
the value of butter products, but dur- 
ing this period the number of butter 
factories had fallen from 18 to 10, A. 
condensary was built in the county, 
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Agent, Clark County, Wis 
which drew its milk for miles 
The total value of butter. and 
products was $3,304,735.56 in i 
to mention home consump 
other outlet channels which 
no data. The condensary ] 
patrons nearly a million 
which brought the dairy — 
value over $4,000,000, and th 
in 1915 was around $2,000,000 
consider the above an example Qo} 
id dairy development. — 
The first things that att 
tourist’s attention are Clark 
big red barns, good homes, nt 
silos, excellent rural schools 
roads, productive fields and 
pastures. He may have co 
a section where the pasture 
brown and dry and finds a 
grass here. He Gan’t undersi 
difference, but the fine silty 
Clark county retain and delive 
moisture in such a way 
we do not suffer the drou 
many other sections do. 
grow. rapidly and abund 
the summer due to our favo 
perature and physical conditio: 
soil. er 
The road history has some rej 
to the dairy development. 
the county board prepared a prc 
ive system of county highwa 
1911 the county was organized 
State Aid Highway system. A ¢ 
wide preparation of roadways 
and surfacing started in 1915. 
we took steps for 150 mile of ) 
line. Some. of the completec 
granite-faced roads cannot be | 
anywhere. Clark county We 
first to adopt the patrol plan 
care on her trunk lines. The] 
man devotes all his time to his 
section in keeping it in exceller 
dition. : a 
The first bank organized 
county was in 1875. Today 
17 state banks and one nati 
in the county. ; : 
Pure-bred livestock is on the 
in Clark county and when 
crowded out the scrubs there 
to be something doing. Wh 
bred livestock finds a home in 
ally ideal dairy section with 
ful grass lands, what else can 
Watch Clark county ge 
Clark county was in the 
At a recent meeting of the ( 
Board $1,200 per month was voi 
Red Cross work, and the Red 
drive was called off and $5,0 
direct to be paid out of cou 
tion. The Board also vote¢ 
all wool produced in the cov 
have it made into yarn, so th 
county knitters could have thi 
yarn to be had, but the wool de: 
prevented by government re 
A generous sum was voted fe 
cil of Defense work besides 
ran into thousands of dollars 
away with a great deal of 
that goes with solicitation ar 
sides, everybody carried his due 
Possibly no County board 
county ever pulled off a bigg 
ed piece of work than the abi 
County board also voted $42 
Clark county’s share in the 
War Fund drive. 4 


Sheep Shipped to Jay 


K. Saneyoshi, Agricultural 
sioner of Japan, is now in th 
try buying sheep for export 1 
ese countries. He recently f 
from Seattle 100 ewes and st 
rams—all Rambouillets pur 
Ohio. He has also bought som 
shires and Southdowns to be 
to his native land—The 
Wool Grower. is 


There were 169,000 westel 
and 10,000 head of western 
Cloverland this year. Theré 


three times these numbers 
and very likely more. 


Ask some man who has ac 
vestigated Cloverland. 
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N thousands of farms as well as on 
Government projects and railroads 1 
the watchword is Economy and Long Sé 
are to be found Red Top Steel Posts—thed 
ble, flexible, sharp pointed posts of angle 
that are driven like stakes—and do away wi! 
toil of digging post holes. 


A man can drive from 200 to 400 o 
steel posts in a few hours’ time. One 
carries enough for a mile of fence. Fire-, ro 
weather-proof. Outlast wooden or concrete 
by many years. Cost less installed. R 
Steel Posts meet the demand of the time 


Insist on the genuine Red Top Steel Post. Told 
red top, the sharp beveled edge point which makes 4 
easy, and the patented triangular anchor plate which m 
the post bind tightly in any soil. If your dealer can’t 
you, don’t accept a substitute; write us. Ask for « 


7 


Red Top 


Steel Fence Post. 


Chicago Steel Post Co. — 
'  [208U So. La‘Salle 
net 
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Came to Minnesota Pastures this Summer from the West 


45,200 Head of Sheep and 
ESLOOss: * * Cattle 


46,300 in all 


What Are YOUR Requirements? 


DEL to US, ACB OSG sie 


FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration 


STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA | 
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THE ECLIPSE 
IN CLOVERLAND 


(ie Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


The Great Project of Converting Over 8,000,000 Acres of Grassed Cut-over 
Lands to Flourishing Sheep and Cattle Ranches Is Under Way. 


Over 500,000 Acres Were Taken Up In the Past Two and One-half Years. 
There Are Over 45,000 Head of Sheep and 6,000 of Cattle Grazing on Tracts Repre- 
senting Twenty-five New Ranches and a Hundred New Settlers. More Are on the 
Way. “From Grass and Stumps to Beef and Mutton” is the Slogan. 
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The Past Season Brought Out Only One Real Kick. It Came from Mr. H. C. O. 
Living. Cloverland’s New Settlers Are Out to Get Him, and Already He Admits He 
Feels Himself Slipping. 


CLOVERLAND—Eighteen Hours, by rail, from the Market—Over 8,000,000 
Acres of Hay and Clover-covered Cut-over Lands—800 Miles of Touring Highways. 


THINK IT OVER 


Then write or wire JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager 


THE UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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SOMETHING 
CLEAN CUT 


Something clean cut is what the cattle man wants Our lands are ready for inspection and our cruise| 
and he doesn’t take long to decide when he sees it. is at yourcommand. Meet the grazers who ar 


Cloverland has proven its worth from the cattle making a success here and form your own opinioi 
man’s standpoint. The Northern Michigan Land of this country. 
Company has recognized this and are ready to 
meet him half way or better. 


Learn more about Cloverland; send us an ing in 
stating what plan you are interested in and wi 


We want to hear from more of you cattle and will give that inquiry such attention as will brin: 
sheep men who are not getting the results you you to Cloverland and make you one of the many 
should in your present location. prosperous grazers wedded to this ideal countr 


How would 5,000 acres, fenced, equipped with suitable buildings, rea- 
sonable acreage cleared ready for cultivation, appeal to you? 


With a payment down easily within your reach and the balance spread 


over the years which your increase will easily take care of? 
Write us for detailed information. 


Proposition 5-A 


Exceptional tract of land for cattle men who want to locate in Clov- 
erland. 


10,000 


Acres 


This we will fence, provide suitable buildings and clear land enough 
to provide winter feed; make a price, including everything; spread 
the payment over a period of ten years; initial payment within the 
reach of any cattle man equal to the job. 


Proposition 10-A 


Last But Not Least 


We are keenly interested in the diversified farmer who is in the market for 
80 or 160 acres and our proposition will bear this out. We have set aside a 
25,000 acre tract that we are colonizing under the following plan: 


Ten acres cleared ready for cultivation, comfortable house and barn, two 


oes two cows, two pigs, 25 chickens and machinery necessary for such 
a farm. 


80 or 160 


Acres 


Our inquiries on this land have shown how keenly interested people are to 
own a home and they fully realize under this plan success is parent 
Write us for information on our 80 acre plan. 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND Co. _ 
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7O MORE interesting, vitally im- 
J portant and really significant 
development has ever challenged 
attention and employed the ener- 
of the Duluth Commercial Club, 
the great movement to bring 
n stockmen and the corn-belt 
r to the idle, cut-over lands of 
yer Michigan, Northern Wisconsin 
Northeastern Minnesota—Greater 
erland. ‘ 
This movement started by the Up- 
Peninsula Development Bureau, 
nsored and promoted in a very un- 
lly able, interesting and attrac- 
anner by the Cloverland Maga- 
was through the broad policy 
ise foresight of the Milwaukee 
ation of Commerce, carried in- 
rthern Wisconsin last year. 
ily in the pres- 
year the Duluth 
mercial Club, 
ted by the 
Board of Im- 
on under the 


‘erman, owners of 
tracts of lands 


and progres- 
business men 
ortheastern 
esota co-oper- 


results of a 
satisfactory 
e to all con- 


out 185,000 

and 10,000 
of cattle from 
n and neigh- 


clover, 
es and pure 


a this season 

ts to return here next year, and 
me earlier than he did this year. 
t been possible to secure winter 
ll of them would have remained 
g the winter. 


ral are negotiating options on 
acreages of land for ranch pur- 


addition to those who brought 
f many other stockmen have 
de careful examination of our lands 
conditions. We are constantly in 
t of inquiries about lands and 
ng opportunities by letter, by 
graph and personal call, not from 
stern sources only, but from cen- 
and north-central states where 
rices have risen to prohibitive 
, where the young man is con- 
ned, at least, and to prices where 
iS impossible to secure a good re- 
h upon the investment. 
fe have been very favorably im- 
yssed with the character of the 
ckmen who have come among us. 
re men of good business ability, 
enced in their line of work, ap- 


Bentley P. Neff, Recently Retired Pres- 
ident of the Duluth Commercial Club 


By W. I. PRINCE, Secretary Duluth Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn. 


preciative, financially responsible and 
successful. It has been a great pleas- 
ure to cooperate with them, They are 
the sort of men we like to have locate 
in our country permanently. A cor- 
dial welcome awaits all such men 
here, from wheresoever they come, 
and every form of cooperation pos- 
sible. 


In this manner a new industry is 
being established. Immense areas of 
these lands are best adapted to graz- 
ing purposes. The western ranges 
are being put to other uses, are be- 
coming too valuable for.ranch pur- 
poses. I expect to see within the next 
few years, stock ranging throughout 
Greater Clover- 
land in a very 


large way. This 
will hasten and 
the 


promote 


greater agricul- 
tural devel op- 
ment of our sec- 
tion. 

Following is 
the report in full 
of the Cloverland Committee submitted 
at the annual meeting of the Com- 
mercia] Club, and which was received 
with much applause and unanimously 
adopted. 

October 22, 1919. 
Mr. B. P. Neff, President, 
Duluth Commercial Club. 


The Cloverland Committee for its 
report will subdivide the same into 
three divisions, namely, 

First—The origin of the movement 
to bring sheep and cattle from the 
West to the cut-over lands of the 
Great Lakes Section. 

Second—Results and developments 
to date. 

Third—Outlook for the future. 


The idea of grazing sheep and cattle 
on the cut-over lands of Northern 
Minnesota did not originate in your 
committee. This idea as a means of 
utilizing large areas of our lands is 
an old one. However, the application 
of the plan was first put into opera- 
tion by the Cloverland Magazine of 
Menominee, Michigan, in which terri- 


W. I. Prince, Secretary of Duluth 
Commercial Club 


tory it has been demonstrated to be a 
remarkable success, the leaders in the 
campaign over there being Leo C. 
Harmon, President of their Bureau, 
and Roger M. ‘Andrews and Charles R. 
Hutcheson, the latter two being owner 
and editor respectively of the Clover- 
land Magazine. 

For two years prior to 1919, these 
agencies have carried on a campaign 
among the western and southwestern 
sheep and cattle grazers with marked 
success attracting to Upper Michigan 
a credible number of these stockmen, 
who brought with them large flocks of 


sheep or herds of cattle. They 
are now developing permanent 
ranches, and as 5 


a result of such 
profitably using 
these cut-over 
lands, dozens of 


corn belt farm- 
ers and_ stock- 
men have been 
attracted to that 
section, where 
they have 
bought improved farms and acreages 
ranging from 60 acres up to a section. 
The coming of the westerner with his 
spirit of pioneering and optimism has 
revolutionized the entire agricultural 
development work in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. 


Your Secretary, Mr. W. I. Prince, 
who is well acquainted with conditions 
in Upper Michigan, saw the splendid 
progress they were making there to 
utilize the idle cut-over lands and also 
realizing that there were at least ten 
million acres of idle cutover lands in 
Northeastern Minnesota similar to 
those in the Upper Peninsula, and be- 
ing desirous of giving Duluth’s terri- 
tory every possible assistance for de- 
velopment, he investigated to find the 
best way to bring about a similar 
movement and demonstration of the 
Possibilities of utilizing these idle 
lands in Northeastern Minnesota, and 
as a result thereof he invited the rep- 
resentatives of the Cloverland Maga- 
zine to come to Duluth with the idea 
of starting a similar campaign here. 


Frank E. Randall, Newly Elected Presi- 
dent of the Duluth Commercial Club 


Success of the Live Stock Campaign in Northeastern Minnesota 


A meeting was held in this Club 
April last, at which many of the mem- 
bers and large land owners heard ad- 
dresses by Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Hutcheson. They agreed to bring 
sheep and cattle grazers into North- 
eastern Minnesota if given the proper 
assistance and co-operation from this 
club. At once your committee ar- 
ranged for an advertising and educa- 
tional campaign putting forth the 
wonderful opportunities for sheep and 
cattle men that Northeastern Minne- 
sota had to offer, 


Results and Developments To Date. 


As a result of this campaign and the 
splendid support and assistance given 
the movement by representatives and 
owners of large areas of land, busi- 

ae ness men, railroad 
officials and other 
members of the 
club, 45,200 head of 
sheep and 1,100 
head of cattle were 
fattened on our cut- 
over lands which 
heretofore have 
been idle and non- 
productive. This 
stock was distrib- 
uted in the follow- 
ing manner: 


At Shields, on the 
Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota Railway, 
10,000 head of sheep 
owned by F. W. Sea- 
ton of Montana. 

At same _ location 
3,100 head of sheep 
Dwned by F. A. Thor- 
dbughman of Montana. 

At Alger, north of 
Two Harbors, 4,100 
head of sheep owned 
by Robert A. Cros- 
thwaite of Wyoming. 

At Martin Siding, a 
point sixteen miles 
north of Cloquet, 
2,500 head of sheep 
owned by L. D. Scott 
of Wyoming. 

At Crosby, 2,500 
head of sheep and 100 
head of cattle owned 
by Dahlberg & Son of 
Montana, 

At Bagley, 12,000 
head of sheep owned 
by the North Dakota 
Live Stock Company, 
of North Dakota, 

At Staples, 8,000 head of sheep owned 
by Ben Richie of Montana. 

At Kimberly, 1,000 head of cattle owned 
by three Montana ranchmen. 

At Saginaw, 8,000 head of sheep owned 
by the Minnesota-Montana Farms Com- 
pany, a local concern, 


During the season, 
stockmen and farmers have visited 
Northeastern Minnesota. Every visi- 
tor has been more than pleased with 
conditions here and many stated that 
they would be back next season. 
Messrs. Pratt and Schmidt, both of 
Wyoming, and Messrs. Saxon and Sta- 
ley of Utah, have made definite ar- 
rangements to ship their stock to 
Northern Minnesota next year. The 
attraction of these men here with 
their stock, however, is but one phase 
of the work. The rendering of serv- 
ices and assistance to them in getting 
them started and acquainted with con- 
ditions constitutes an important feat. 
ure in the plan. For this purpose, 
someone connected with this Club has 
been constantly on hand and has kept 


(Continued on Page 48) 


many other 
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The “Truth in Fabric Law” Will Do Justice to the Sheep Industry 


ROGER M. ANDREWS 


HERE was a time when “all wool” 

meant that any fabric so desig- 

nated was honest cloth made 
from pure virgin wool, and was 
synonymous with wearing quality. 
There was a time when the purchase 
of an “all wool” garment was a good 
investment for rich or poor, because 
it was an exchange of honest wool for 
honest money, a 100 per cent return 
for the dollar. Modern machinery and 
processes of renovating rag piles, re- 
working clippings from tailor shops 
and garment factories, have produced 
a fine “all wool’ shoddy that has 
robbed the old “all wool” trade-mark 
of its honest heritage, and today the 
slogan ‘fall wool” may mean anything 
from a revamped heap in a junk yard 
to fabric made direct from the wool 
cn a sheep’s back. 

The National Sheep and Wool Bu- 
reau of America, which has conducted 
wu most exhaustive research into this 
situation, fints that at least two-thirds 
of all raw material used in making “all 
wool” woolen clothing is shoddy and 
not virgin wool as the public believes. 
The Bureau finds that fabric manufac- 
turers can, and do, divert from the 
sheep man to the rag man a very large 
part of this demand from the publie 
for virgin wool. Thus the practice of 
selling shoddy without letting its pres- 
ence be known places both the public 
and the sheep man, insofar as the use 
of virgin wool is concerned, completely 
at the mercy of fabric manufacturers. 
The “rag pile millionaire” is in a one- 
sided competition with the honest 
sheep raiser, and the public is bunkoed 
daily with ‘all wool’ shoddy while 
the subtle modus operendi of the dis- 
henest fabric manufacturer is slowly 
but surely killing off sheep husbandry. 

Nothing “ails the sheep industry” 
more than this unfair and too often 
down-right hishonest competition. The 
honest merchant suffers with the buy- 
ing public and the wool grower, for 
he, too, is at the mercy of the fabric 
manufacturer and is forced to accept 
clothing made from the “all wool and 
a yard wide” stuff which may be really 
all wool but a reworked fiber that has 
served mankind even unto the third 
and fourth generation—reworked until 
there is no tensil strength, no wearing 
quality, nothing but a distorted pattern 
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Under the 


A Beautiful Cloverland Herd That Offers Mute Appeal for Protection 
“Truth in Fabric” Law 


after the first exposure on a damp day. 
But the chicanery in fabric manufac- 
ture does not end with reworking 
woolen rags and palming off the ma- 
terial as virgin wool. Shoddy may be 
“all wool,” and it may contain a mix- 
ture of reworked wool, cotton, wood 
fibre, hemp fibre, jute fibre, flax fibre, 
cheap furs, feathers, and perhaps oth- 
er ingredients unknown to any but the 
shoddy manufacturers themselves. But 
these are fibres the National Sheep 
and Wool Bureau investigators have 
actually found in clothing creations 
sold under the ‘all wool” guarantee. 


A bill will be introduced in both 
houses of Congress at the December 
session, which, if enacted into law, 
will promptly and vigorously stamp 
out this heinous practice of juggling 
truth in fabric manufacturing. The 
bill is known as the “Truth in Fabric 
Law,” and it should receive unanimous 


Three Pigs Net $1,810 in Two 


By WILLIAM J. WESTON, Wakefield, Michigan 


N the Fall of 1917 I decided to buy 

some fall pigs to consume our sur- 

plus of skim milk and what butter- 
milk we had at home and could ob- 
tain from the creamery. After thor- 
oughly considering the kind of hogs I 
had had in the past and the kind my 
neighbors had, and the profits we had 
derived from those hogs, together with 
such information as I could gather 
from outside sources, I decided to buy 
a trio of pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys. 

In September of that year I pur- 
chased from S. O. Weeks, Degraff, O., 
two registered sow pigs of August lit- 
ter, and a very fine specimen of a boar 
which he obtained for me. The price 
of these three small pigs not only stag- 
gered my neighbors and friends, but 
gave me a shock as well. My neigh- 
bors and friends insisted that I had 
gone crazy, and for a time they had me 
believing they were telling the truth. 

September, 1918, saw twenty-four 
pigs on the farm, and there were times 
when I wondered what we were going 
to do with them. The original trio 
were pretty well grown and had good 
appetites, and it seemed that the 
twenty-one young ones could eat all 
the time. Some way, however, we 
managed to feed them—verifying the 
adage that “where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way.” 


One day a breed- 
er came along and 
passed his opinion 
on the bunch. I was 
really afraid to put 
a price on them, so 
I let him go away 
with the idea that 
I was not ready to 
sell. From that time 
on, however, it was 
with considerable 
pride that I showed 
an occasional visit- 
or or buyer that 
bunch of hogs. I 
had some real hogs 
and knew it, and by 
October first, all 
the twenty-one pigs 
were sold. They 
gave me a_ profit 
over and above the 
feed bills of $525, 
and I had my origi- 
nal trio left. 

This spring one 
of the sows farrow- 
ed thirteen pigs, 
and the other four- 
teen. We lost five 
from these litters, 


Model] Red Girl 20th, Weight 650 
Pounds at Two Years 


support from both houses of Congress. 
We have a pure food and drug law 
that imposes heavy penalties for mis- 
branding any article of food or drug. 
As clothing is second only in import- 
ance to food in our economic welfare 
—in fact it may be considered on a 
par with food—heavy penalties ought 
to be imposed upon those guilty of 
misbranding wearing materials. 


The purpose of the ‘Truth in Fabric” 


law, as outlined in the original draft, 
is to “protect sheep husbandry from 
unfair competition with shoddy and to 
protect the public from deceit and 
profiteering that result from the unre- 
vealed presence of shoddy in woolen 
fabrics and clothes, by making it com- 
pulsory to make known the presence 
of shoddy and cotton in woven fabrics 
and clothes made from such fabrics.” 


The law defines shoddy as wool fibre 
that has been previously spun and 


Years and Leave 


leaving twenty-two, 
which were all con- 
tracted at the age 
of ten weeks at $20 
each, the price in- 
creasing a little 
each week to offset 
feed expense and 
other cost items. 
After deducting the 
cost of winter feed 
for the old stock 
and the cost of the 
entire lot up to the 
removal of the last 
piv, our profit was 
$440. ; 

The smaller sow 
we did not breed 
avgain, but the larg- 
e- one farrowed a 

‘or of fifteen pigs 
on September 3, all 
2 0.0'd,“"'s bro ng, 
healthy pigs. 

On October 38rd 
we sold the original 
boar and the two 
sows, together with 
a spring sow and 
boar and a boar pig 
from the September 
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woven into any kind of material, 
fibre, hemp fibre, jute fibre, flax. 
fur feather. Cotton is defined as ¢ 
ton fibre that has never previou 
been spun and woven into cloth 
virgin wool is defined as wool tha 
never previously been spun and 
en into cloth. 

Each manufacturer will be requir. 
to obtain a federal license and ig 
quired to mark indelibly and pla n 
on the selvage of every yard of 
manufactured the number of his 
cense and the content of shoddy 
cotton the material contains. 
wool goods, made from wool 
from the sheep’s back will be mé 
“virgin wool.” The legend on the 
vage of the cloth will read thus: 


“Reg. No.....(a) virgin wool 
per cent,” 

“Reg. No. ....(a) virgin woot 
per cent; (b) shoddy .... per cen 
“Reg. No. ....(a) virgin wool 
per cent; (b) shoddy .... per. cent 

(c) cotton .... per cent.” “soem 
“Reg. No. ....(a) virgin wool 
per cent; (c) cotton per cen 
“Reg. No. .... (b) shoddy .. 2am 
cent; (c) cotton .... per cent? am 
“Reg. No. .... (b) shoddy ... 0p 
cent.” ’ 


Jobbers, cloth wholesalers, ga‘ 
manufacturers and retailers a 
bidden to accept cloth that doe 
bear this registration mark an 
tification of fabric on every ya 
the selvage, and clothing manuf; 
ers, tailors and retailers are req 
to sew into each garment before 
offered for sale where it is easily ¢ 
cessible, a white cotton strip of ¢ 
on which is indelibly written and 
manner that will not be blur 
erased, the precise designation 
which appears on the selvage | of ch 
cloth from which the garment is 

The “Truth in Fabric” law is 
operative within sixty days aft 
passage, On all cloth manufac’ 
prior to the operation of the la 
on all garments manufactured pr 
the operation of the law, the man 
turer, wholesaler, jobber and re 
are required to sew on a white 
plainly designating that the mat 
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Two on Farm 


farrow to Frank P. Blair, Mukwo nag 
Wisconsin, for $565. From the re 
ing pigs we reserved two exceptio 
fine sows, selling the others at an avé 
age price of $18 each, or a total of $ 
The cost accounting of these trar 
actions was a very important ar 
most interesting feature of the b 
ness, On this subject I think it y 
be proper to say that we did 
charge anything against the skim 
and butter milk, because we rega 
this as waste unless fed. We 
sidered that what would have go! 
waste should not enter into 
item no more than pasture on 
cut-over land. Accurate account 
kept of every pound of other 
and all costs, and after d 
tions, we find that we have 1 
$1,810 on our investment in three 
bred Duroc-Jersey hogs purchag 
years ago, and have two fine 
sows left. or] 


We did not Hever any really ‘ 
ture for these hogs, but they cl 
two acres of heavy brush, and a 
job of clearing I never saw. It 1 
have cost $75 at least to have pu 
ground in as good shape as th 
left it. None of the hogs wer 
and we had little trouble with d th 


(Continued on Poge 18) 


JH Wisconsin Potato Exposition 
should interest the readers of 
Cloverland Magazine on account 
important part the potato in- 
has played in the development 
new lands of the state. It is 
lly accepted that the potato 
to the highest degree of per- 
upon the cool, deep, fertile, 
rained, sandy loam soils of the 


bined with the above condition 
matter of climate is very import- 
Coo!, clear, bright sunshiny days 
ld prevail with relatively low 
mer temperature. These condi- 
$s combined with an even distribu- 
of rainfall, seem to produce natu- 
hardiness and vigcr of vine growth 
maximum yields. 

Wiscons.n Potato Hxposition is 
ed therefore, in the interests 
ndustry which during the last 
years has kept pace with the 
able agricultural development 
state. The exposition is organ- 
valso in the interests of the fur- 
development of potato growing 
he counties now coming under 
development. Originally 
e counties in central Wisconsin 
med the distinction of being the 
potato belt of the state. Today 
industry is important commercially 
t least twenty-five counties—state 
e plan of development is under or- 
ion. The legislature of the 
in many ways has recognized 
york and has provided means to 
in its further development. This 
rk is affiliated in its object with the 
r state organizations in Wiscon- 
which have been so successful in 
evelopment of dairying, commun- 
e stock centers and the develop- 
ent of staple grain and forage crops. 
Vhen the Wisconsin Potato Grow- 
Association was organized at 


}EGARDING my experience in sell- 
ing cut-over land on the seed pay- 
“ment plan I beg to state, in ans- 
r to your request for information, 
[t my transactions along this line 
c e been in a modest way only, rath- 
the infant stage of development 
I regard the plan so feasible 
am perfectly willing to go the 
ire distance, that is, the limit of 
“ot loldings. 

he farm home seeker with means, 
a rule is interested only in acquir- 
improved or partly improved 
Therefore, the state of Michi- 
ie eee the patient, watchful, wait- 
xpayer, is dependent almost en- 
ly “upon the self-reliant farm home 
ker with very limited means, if 
ny at all, but possessing a quench- 
, thirst for his own fireside, which 
in itself a most valuable asset. Be- 
en this builder, this sturdy type of 
neer who carves out a home in the 
derness and contributes sucha val- 
le portion to the state and nation 
vealth and good citizenship, stands 
a barrier in many cases the stipu- 
sd yearly cash payment and inter- 
that must be met while the farm 
n the making. ‘No wonder he con- 
to lock step in the factory, or 
time as a farm hand or tenant 
er. Who wouldn’t under the cir- 
stances? 

s said, “The way to help thyself 
helping others,” and in the seed 
he clover I found the means to 
end, 

is too much to expect the average 
s to build his farm home and 
at fixed yearly payment and in- 
st in the meantime—a burden in 
hy cases calculated to destroy the 
eiency of the most optimistic, a 
ki ljoy—and the greatest ob- 


By J. G. MILWARD, Secretary Wisconsin Potato Growers Association 


Section of Wisconsin Potato Exhibition 


Waupaca in 1912, plans were laid to 
provide an annual potato show. Rep- 
resentative growers, dealers and ship- 
pers, transportation interests, and de- 
velopmental organizations were called 
together for conference on this plan. 
Resulting from this, four annual po- 
tato shows were held in order at 
Rhinelander in 1913, Grand Rapids in 
1914, Marinette in 1915, Hau Claire in 


1916. These shows grew annually, 
each ranking as one of the leading 
special crop shows in America. 

In planning for the annual show at 
Madison in 1917, the Wisconsin Po- 
tato Growers’ Association decided up- 
on a plan for a special crop exposition 
involving not only a potato show, a 
program and educational displays, but 
in addition, complete displays: of all 


By JOHN G. KRAUTH, Millersburg, Michigan 


stacle to the rapid development of our 
vacant land. The stumps as a prob- 
lem are but secondary consideration 
by comparison, 

No load is heavy when the moving 
is made easy. 

Requiring purchasers of farm size 
tracts to grow annually two acres of 
clover for seed for every forty pur- 
chased, and less for larger tracts, and 
apply the seed upon the purchase 


- price until the land is paid for, in no 


way entails a hardship upon the set- 
tlers. 


A cash payment of 10 per cent is oc- 
easionally exacted, depending upon 
circumstances, which is later ad- 
vanced to the settler to purchase live 
stock, and is made renewable every 
year for five years at 6 per cent inter- 
est. I might add that the purchaser 
is at liberty at any time to change to 
the yearly cash payment plan. The 
form of payment after he has ob- 
tained a start is left entirely to his 
own judgment, and to be made in the 
easiest way possible for him. 

My twenty years’ continuous resi- 
dence in Presque Isle County, grow- 
ing mutton up to a few years ago, and 
the hay and grain for feed, with the 
added experience of every farmer in 
the township, demonstrates beyond 
doubt, that our heavy clay bottom 
lands can be relied upon to yield from 
five to ten bushels of alsike clover 
seed per acre. The farmer in our 
township and neighboring townships 
who does not count upon an annual 
clover seed crop is the exception, 

In normal years the settlers realize 
from $9 to $12 a bushel for their al- 
sike seed direct from the huller, but 


this year the price has been from $20 
to $25 a bushel. The hot weather at 
seed forming time prematurely brown- 
ing the blossoms while the seed was 
green, was partly responsible for a 
decreased yield this year, but the high 
prices received for the seed was equi- 
valent to a bumper crop in normal 
years. 

Our farmers engaged in dairying 
and marketing grass fat beef and mut- 
ton find in the sweet clover plant 
grown upon high lands varying from 
heavy to light soils, an even more 
profitable seed and feed crop. 


The hullings or chaff from alsike 
and sweet clover is most profitably 
utilized in wintering all kinds of 
stock, particularly the dairy herd. 

An alsike field is good for two or 
three years seed crop from first cut- 
ting. Sweet clover for hay and seed 
is good for one year only, the early 
first cutting yielding a heavy crop, the 
second cutting for seed and harvested 
with a binder. 

Sweet clover hullings or chaff as 
ground feed forming part of the dairy 
herd ration shows surprising results 
at the pail, so that the expense of 
growing a few acres of clover for seed 
money to apply upon the land pur- 
chase is practically nil, representing 
the mortgage lifter that so easily 
moves the load. 

The settler in this proven seed belt 
—due to an all-winter blanket of snow 
that does not slip off just when it is 
most needed—knowing that the pro- 
ceeds from his seed crop, be it large 
or small, is to be his only stipulated 
yearly payment until the land is paid 
for, is not worrying over the possibil- 
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Wisconsin's Potato Exhibition and Its Interest to Cloverland 


commercial lines—machinery and 
manufactured products involved in 
potato growing. Under this plan rep- 
resentatives of every branch of the 
industry, i. e., growers. dealers. and 
shippers. transportation interests, 
state developmental, agencies, were 
asked to co-operate in one large ex- 
position of the industry. 

Two annual expositions were con- 
ducted under this plan, one at Madi- 
son, in 1917, and the last one at Mil- 
waukee, in 1918. 


This year at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, the eighth annual potato show 
and exposition will be held during the 
week of December 8, 1919. The atten- 
tion of readers of the Cloverland Mag- 
azine is called to the following plans 
for the exposition. 

Twenty Wisconsin counties have en- 
tered in competitive county booth ex- 
hibits. Competitve exhibits in other 
classes will bring the total up to twen- 
ty-five counties. The counties now en- 
tered with booth exhibits are: Wau- 
paca, Portage, Marinette, Forest, 
Oconto. Shawano, Vilas, Oneida, Lin- 


coln, Price, Rusk, Taylor, Langlade, 
Chippewa, Barron, Dunn, Burnett, 
Washburn, Sawyer and Bayfield. 


In addition competitve exhibits in 
other classes will also be entered 
from Waushara, Marathon, Wood, La 
Crosse and from scattering small po- 
tato centers in the state. 

The work under organization in the 
above counties as typified by the 
county booth exhibits is representa- 
tive of the plan of potato improve- 
ment work in Wisconsin. This work 
has been largely under the direction 
of the County Agent. The real slogan 
adopted by all the men has been— 
“Quality Stock of Standard Varieties 
Only for All Commercial Purposes.” 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Plan of Paying for Land with Clover Seed Proves Successful 


ity of losing his newly made farm 
through foreclosure, and especially 
when he knows that often one crop of 
seed from five acres pays for an entire 
forty of wild land. So quite naturally 
he is an optimist, enjoys the task of 
earning his farm home, is light-heart- 
ed and efficient, and whistles while 
extending his fields, all of which is to 
the betterment of debtor and creditor. 

Among others paying for their 
farms with clover seed and who will 
be pleased to answer questions con- 
cerning his experience covering the 
last five years growing alsike clover 
seed, is Mr. W. F. Houghmaster. of 
the Rainy Lake Settlement, postoffice 
address, Millersburg, Mich.; Mr. Mat- 
thew Heslip, of Hogensville, Mich., a 
former supervisor of the county, who 
has grown as high as twenty-two and 
one-half bushels of sweet clover seed 
to the acre, and received $13 a bushel 
for it when seed prices were normal, 
and makes profitable use of hay for 
sheep and cattle feed, will also be 
pleased to answer questions concern- 
ing this much neglected asset. 

The snow belt is the dependable 
seed belt for legumes. So all of Clov- 
erland possesses one valuable asset 
and one which will play an important 
part in this stage of development. 
There is glory enough in the clover 
leaf for all. 

A recent bulletin from the U. S. De« 
artment of Agriculture says of sweet 
clover: “As a pasture plant, sweet 
clover is superior to red clover, and 
possibly alfalfa, as it seldom causes 
bloat, will grow on poor soils, and is 
drouth resistant. In addition to the 
value of sweet clover as a feed, it is 
one of the best soil-improving crops 
adapted for short rotations which can 
be grown.” 


The Importance of Close Markets to the Live Stock Industry 


ARKETING 
is recog- 


te Oe 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


nized as the 
most essential 
feature of success- 
ful farming and 
live stock raising. 
Markets are so 
important that 
the government of 
the United States 
has established a 
Bureau of Mar- 
kets within the 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, and 
within the past 
few years it has 
been elaborated 
until its ramifica- 
tions reach into 
the most remote 
rural districts. 
The Bureau of 
Markets issues 
the most compre- 
hensive digest of 
market quotations 
and market con- 
ditions on _ live 
stock in the Unit- 
ed States. County 
Agricultural 
Agents talk mar 
kets to farmers 
at all times and 
for all products. 
How, when, 
where, and what 
preparations 


Indian Packing Compeny s Plant and the Adjoining Stockyards, Showing Chute Leading Direct From the Yards 


Into the Packing Plant 


should be made 


for marketing are the dominant factors 
in getting on the right side of the 


ledger. 

A farmer may have fat cattle, fat 
hogs, fat sheep, but market conditions 
will take from or add to his profit, al- 
though the animal will retain its qua- 
lity and quantity of meat and meat 
products from stock yards and pack- 
ers to consumer, Taking advantage of 
the best market conditions with live 
stock ready to market, or knowing 
when and where to market, insure big- 
ger profits. But, no matter how care- 


Value of Sugar Beet Tops and Leaves for Sheep and Cattle F <7 


OTHING WASTED! 

motto of the sugar beet. Besides 

being one of strongest cash crops 
the by-products, leaves and tops as 
stock feed make the crop a big asset 
+o the live stock industry in this sec- 
tion. 


Two of the biggest problems for the 
farmer are cash and winter feed. Cer- 
tainly a crop which has this combina- 
tion highly developed is a good crop to 
grow. The value of any farm crop 
depends upon the total cash returns. 
through direct sale 


This is the 


fully the live stock producer studies 
the markets, no matter how well his 
stock is fitted for market, there are 
always two elements that enter into 
marketing which take from his pro- 
fits and which can not be avoided. 
These two elements are freight rates 
and shrinkage. Proximity of the mar- 
ket, then, is really first consideration, 
whether sales conditions are favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

A saving of a few cents a hundred 
in freight rates means an additional 
profit of a dollar on a steer, so if a 


farmer has 100 steers he makes $100 
by shipping to the market which 
gives him a few cents saving in the 
freight rate, and the big rancher havy- 
ing 1,000 or 2,000 steers to market 
makes $1,000 or $2,000 more on his 
season’s shipment than if he marketed 
on a longer freight rate. 

Important as freight rates are to 
the shipper the other element that 
incurs loss is still more important, for 
it involves heavier loss. Shrinkage 
enroute to market is sure and the lost 
weight can not be recovered. Equal 


By E. B. HILL, Agriculturalist, Menominee River Sugar Company 


fall market in many districts where 
This nutri- 
tious feed is available at just the sea- 
son of the year when the farmer wants 
all of his pasture for the dairy, and if 


there are sugar beet fields. 


he has a field with beet tops scat- 
tered about he has an asset for finish- 
ing off his sheep and cattle which will 
show a substantial return when they 
are marketed. In some of the western 
states it is not infrequent that sheep 


growers bid against each other for 
the privilege of running their sheep 
on a sugar beet field from which the 
beets have been harvested. It is the 
cheapest finishing off feed and many 


prefer it to anything else in fitting 


for market. 

As a milk producer this feed can 
not be beaten by any other form of 
roughage, and again it comes in at an 
opportune time for late fall feed and 


and by use of the 
products as stock 
feed. Sugar beets 
provide this dual 
profit, and they are 
especially adapted 
to this art of the 
country. 

The value of su- 
gar beet leaves and 
tops as an import- 
ant by-product is 
being readily recog- 
nized by farmers 
throughout t h e 
United States. 
Their excellence 
for sheep and cattle 
feed has been prov- 
en by most thor- 
ough experiments, 
and beet tops is a 
feed for fitting 
sheep for the late 


These Beets Were Planted at the Same Time. 


The Back of the Field Shows Where Fertilizer Was Used, the 
Front, Where It Was Not Used 


beets have been harvested, 


freight yh 
might be n 
two or mo 
kets, thus 
ing the ma 
so far as fr 
rates and { 
are con 
but the lon 


Ruling reel 
various mar 


receives the | 
amount of. 
for his stock 
matter where 
markets, but 
shrinkage lo) 
ever present, 
amount 
loss always 
' pending upon 
tance to ma 
Wherever ‘t 
market the 
must go > 
scales and 


Every atoa Ka 
knows that e 
hour his stoc 
aboard train | 
losing mone 
shrinkage, 2 
counted in 
nies but counted in big, round do 
The experienced stockman is f 
with all these details and market; 
cordingly, but the farmers of C. 
land just beginning to raise she 
cattle and hogs are apt to overlo 
most important item in marketing 

Just how important this shrin! 
item is may be understood from 
specific illustration, comparing 
cost of marketing from a range | 
Cloverland, as compared with marke 


(Continued on Page 44) 


just when cows require the very 
milk producing feed avallera 
also a good carry-over when pa 
begin to freeze up. 


The yield of beet leaves andl 
from an acre of beets varies | 
four to eight tons, depending upo! 
yield of beets and their maturity. 
attack of leaf~spot reduces the } 
of leaves and tops per acre. bh 

While the practice in the We 
to turn sheep into the field after 


is too valuabl 
feed in that 1 
ner. The 
and tops shot 
hauled from 
field and fed 
separate lot, 
the stable. 
ing” the “c¢ 
wasteful, as 
leaves are 
into the gro 
lost. This | 
art true witl 


that he has 
leaves and 
than he car 
before 


“1918 farmers in general over the 
United States were caught in the 
rrip of a new menace. The almost 
nplete failure of the 1917 corn crop 
ma ture into good seed, caught 90 
cent of the farmers with very poor 
ed pet the best, with which to make 
1918 plantings. 


Bers was not enough viable seed 
nin Michigan to allow her farm- 
s to make their usual planting. The 
te appropriated fifty thousand dol- 
s to buy up seed corn from other 
ates. Seed corn was bought from 
Dakotas on the west to Massachu- 
tts in the east, and shipped to Michi- 
farmers at cost. Even then it 
; very expensive seed corn, and did 
mature the crop of corn in 1918, 
would have, could we have had a 
y of Michigan seed saved over 
1916. However, it did allow us 
e over a bad situation, and now 
th a bountiful corn harvest coming 
9 our cribs this fall, Jet us make a 
icentrated effort in Cloverland, to 
smove the possibility of this situa- 
‘on repeating itself, by selecting suf- 
ent seed corn for two years plant- 


Syren 


At the time this article will be pub- 
: it will be too late to select your 

d corn from the field, which is the 
desirable way to do, but with a 
crop in the crib, quite satisfac- 
results can be obtained with crib 


The type of corn to select for Clov- 
ind farms, is a local problem, de- 
ding on the section in which you 
. However, certain general prin- 
les can be applied to any locality. 


Size of Ear:—In selecting your corn 
in mind that you want your corn 
p to mature, if you are growing it 
grain. If you are growing it for 
lage you will want a later matur- 
type than you can mature in your 

mn. The usual practice for seed 


NLOVERLAND, embracing a vast 
_,fertile area in three states with- 
in a night’s rail ride of Chicago, 
gically within territory geographi- 
tributary to the premier live 
market of the United States. 
ate relationship with the Inter- 
onal Live Stock Exposition, ex- 
nent of the live stock interest of 
e country, naturally follows. Live 
ock development in Cloverland, re- 
tded by the war and an exodus to 
reeless West, is now proceeding 
a rate that promises to convert its 
tire acreage into productive farms 
th in the next decade. Thousands 
sorry but wiser homeseekers re- 


The Great 


By G.W. PUTNAM, Crops Experimenter, U. P. Experiment Station, M. A. C. 


Practical Method of Drying Seed Corn. 


Free Ventilation is Necessary for 


Drying Rapidly 


corn for ensilage is to purchase seed 
of a desirable variety, a few hundred 
miles south of your section, For grain 
we like a type of corn that will make 
the best use of an average season, 
that is, we want a corn that is neither 
too big nor too small. If you select 
too big an ear, it will be sappy, and 
at harvest time will be carrying too 
high a per cent of moisture. On the 
other hand, if you select too small an 
ear, it will not be able to make the 
best use of the plant food available in 
the soil. A large cob is usually 


“International” 


associated with late maturity. It also 
carries a high per cent of moisture, 
which is difficult to dry out, often 
causing loss in storage. Too deep a 
kernel is to be avoided, as our season 
is usually too short to fully develop a 
deep kerneled type. A medium kernel 
will usually yield just as well and as 
it matures better, is more desirable 
for storage. 

Uniformity—Select ears that are 
uniform in respect to type of kernels, 
as high yield is associated with ears 
that are well filled with uniform ker- 


and Its Relation to 


By B. H. HEIDE, Secretary International Live Stock Exposition 


pelled by nature’s hostility in the 
semi-arid region are turning their at- 
tention to that well-watered and wood- 


ed country east of the Mississippi — 


River and north of the latitude of Mil- 
waukee, where the last piece of avail- 
able home-making country in the 
Great Lakes region awaits conversion. 

Nature intended this to be a live 
stock raising section. “Cloverland” is 
an appropriate name descriptive of its 
capacity in an agrarian sense, for it 
is axiomatic that where this “King 
of the legumes” thrives cattle, hogs 
and sheep flourish. Alfalfa, twin 


brother to clover, is equally profitable. 
Other grasses constituting the corn- 
erstone of the live stock industry are 
always at home and where forage can 
be produced in abundance, our do- 
mestic animals get maximum results. 
Cloverland, capable of supporting a 
large agrarian population, has the dis- 
tinct advantage of close proximity to 
the best markets in the country; the 
short-haul materially simplifies a 
transportation problem that is, at 
times, of serious import to growers 
far removed from market centers. 
The stable temperatures of the 
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-Cloverland Farmers Should Remove the Poor Seed Corn Menace 


nels, any twisted rows and odd shape 
kernels leave more or less waste 
space that would be occupied if the 
kernels were uniform, and the rows 
straight. 

Quantity to Select—In making this 
initial selection from the crib, be sure 
to pick out about a half more ears 
than you really need, because when 
you shell and test your corn, you will 
always find some ears to discard. If 
you plan on planting sixteen to twen- 
ty acres this next year, save out about 
five or six bushels, that is, save about 
one bushel of seed for each eight or 
ten acres you plan on planting, and a 
like amount for the next year, so 
that you will be sure to have seed 
corn in 1921. Then in addition to this, 
save one bushel to each two that you 
actually require, in order to have 
plenty of extras, when you go to dis- 
carding undesirable ears that you 
overlooked in your first crib selection. 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the proper storage of seed corn in 
a climate as cold and moist as Clover- 
land. 


At harvest time corn contains from 
30 to 40 per cent moisture; when 
properly dried for winter storage, it 
contains about 12 to 15 per cent. It is 
very desirable that corn should lose 
this excess moisture as rapidly as pos- 
sible after harvest, as with 30 to 40 
per cent of moisture it is very sus- 
ceptible to freezing and even if it is 
placed in storage where it will not 
freeze it will deteriorate by molding, 
if the storage room is not properly 
ventilated and heated. 

In practically every farm home 
there is a vacant room or the attic 
in which seed corn can be stored with 
proper ventilation, by having the win- 
dows of the room open and the heat 
either from a stove in the room or 
from the excess heat of the house. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Cloverland 


Great Lakes region, especially in win- 
ter, are conducive to the health and 
comfort of our domestic animals, both 
of which are essential to maximum 
results. Statistics show that the live 
stock in the sections of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan popularly 
known as “‘Cloverland” is remarkably 
free from tuberculosis. 

I have watched with interest the 
rapid development of the grazing re- 
sources of this part of the tifmbered 
region. This summer these rich graz- 
ing lands have afforded an opportune 
and profitable refuge to thousands of 
distressed cattle and sheep, forced to 


(Continued on Page 49) 


Party of Bee Keepers at Apiary of Thomas Hanna, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Commercial Bee Keeping a New Enterprise in Upper Michigan 


URELY, the tremendous agricul- 
Shura resources of Cloverland are 

only faintly recognized today. As 
in any new country, the most obvious- 
ly profitable branches of agriculture 
are the ones which rightfully hold the 
center of the stage. Beekeeping is a 
minor agricultural enterprise and but 
occasionally engaged in as a chief oc- 
cupation even in our older communi- 
ties. Extensive beekeeping, however, 
is particularly adapted to a rather new 
and not well settled country. 

.overland is truly a beekeeper’s 
paradise. There is no place that I 
have ever visited which presented 
such a wealth and diversity of nectar 
secreting plants as are to be found in 
Cloverland. The dandelions, maples, 
elms, and pin cherries, together with 
a number of plants of minor import- 
ance, furnish early nectar and pollen 
in abundance. Such plants as these 
are essential to successful beekeeping 
because they furnish natural food in 
abundance at just the time when colo- 
nies need it very much in the rearing 
of strong swarms for the main honey 
flow. 

Following soon after the early bloom 
come the flowers which furnish the 
nectar for the production of the sur 
plus honey crop. Raspberry, the first 
to bloom, abounds in the open woods, 
the slashings and even on the dryer 
parts of the low ground. This plant 
is famous for its delicious white 
honey. Red raspberry is indiginous to 
all parts of the Cloverland district 
and any location which a beekeeper 
would choose would be within range 
of large areas of wild red raspberry. 

The abundance of alsike and white 
‘clover is known to everyone who has 
ever heard of Cloverland. The clovers 
begin blooming when the raspberry is 
nearly gone, thus furnishing a continu- 
ous flow of nectar. The profusion of 
clover in places where it was never 
sown must be seen to be appreciated. 


By PROF. B. F. KINDIG, a State Apiary Inspector, M. A. C. 


In the years to come, when Cloverland 
becomes a well settled and intensively 
farmed country, when the cultivation 
of the soil has driven out the rasp- 
berry, the clovers will still remain as 
dependable S 

sources of nectar. j 

T h e_ limestone 
soil of the Upper 
Peninsula _ fur- 
nishes an _ ideal 
home for the clov- 
ers and they grow 
there with a lux- 
uriance seldom 
seen in other sec- 
tions, 

Fireweed or epi- 
lobium is at pres- 
ent a most valu- 
able source of sur- 
plus honey. Com- 
ing as it does in 
mid-summer, it 
supplements the 
clover as it begins 
to ripen and con- 
tinues the honey 
flow until the mid- 
dle of August 
when the second 
crop of clover be- 
pins) to; y i.e 1-d. 
Fireweed is easily 
driven out by the 
encroachment of 
the farmer. How- 
ever, it will be 
many years yet 
before t he _ bee- 
keeper will not be 
able to profit from 
its bloom dotting the cut-over lands. 

Cloverland yields a beautiful white 


honey of the very highest quality. It 


is, however, particularly adapted to 
the production of extracted honey. By 
this it is not meant to convey the idea 


Back Lot Apiary of Dr. Hockings, Crystal Falls, Mich. Very Profitable 
Use of Idle Ground 


Prof. B. F. Kindig, a State Apiary 
Inspector, M. A. C. 


that comb honey cannot be produced. 
As evidence of its possibility, I have 
at hand a letter from a beekeeper on 


the Upper Peninsula who writes that 
one colony has this year produced 180 
: sections. Comb 
— honey production 
at its best re- 
‘quires Warm 
nights. Clover- 
land is famous for 
its cool, refresh- 
imig ) nents 
throughout the 
summer. There: 
fore, I never ex- 
pect this territory 
to become fa- 
mous for comb 
honey. 


It is hard to 
write of Clover- 
land without 
using 
tives. In abun- 
dance and diver- 
sity of desirable 
flora, it is hard to 
conceive of a ter- 
ritory better 
adapted to bee 
keeping, Thou- 
sands of acres of 


unoccupied land 
invite the _  bee- 
keeper to come 
and profit. Re- 
cently, a party of 
commercial bee- 
keepers from 
Lower Michigan 


and Ohio traveled 


over a portion of the Upper Peninsula. 
All were amazed at the numberless ex- 
cellent unoccupied 


man in the party returned home to ar- 
range his affairs preparatory to coming 
to Cloverland next season. When bee- 


locations. Every 


superla: 


Woodman Apiary, Chippewa County, Mich., One of the Finest in the U. 


-will be supplied at home. 


keepers once realize the extent a 
value of this territory there will be 
immigration of beekeepers who ¥ 
not only themselves profit but will 
many thousands of dollars to the % 
cultural produce of the Upper Pe 
sula, There is room enough for 100 
colonies of bees without crowé 
Those who locate first will coum 
choice locations. Last year 120 ¢ 
onies were sent across the Straits; 1 1 
year nearly 400 crossed; next ; 
more than 1,000 will cross. The mo 
ment to the Upper Peninsula is on 
The Eskil and Woodman apia 
illustrated here are commercial e 
prises and have been yielding sg 
factory profits. The Eskil apiary 
managed by Mrs. E’skil for pleasw 
to occupy spare time, and for pr 
She started in a small way, but 1 
has an apiary that any bee keep 
might be proud of. The honey fre 
this apiary is strictly wild flow; 
honey and finds a ready market | 
home. 
There are very few apiaries in lL 
per Michigan, and none that I kn 
of that was started as a comme! 
enterprise, although some have g 
into this class. The natural ine 
in colonies has built them up, m 
the sale of honey imperative, a 
that manner a commercial ente 
was born in several communities 
There is a splendid local m 
for honey in Upper Michigan, and 
will be many years before this 
mand may be supplied from © 
apiaries. Bee keeping is an enterpri 
that will be welcomed in Cloverlar 
not only because it will add tot 
commercial resources of. that regi 
but because the demand for he 
And 
not hesitate to predict that in tir 
‘Cloverland honey” will be in dem 
on a much broader market. The nar 
will have selling value, and from 
observations it will truthfully des 
nate the quality of the honey. ’ 
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Party of Bee Keepers at Apiary of Mrs. Eskil, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Mrs. Eskil in the Center ; 
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Continued from October 


SYNOPSIS 


Mr. William Hyde was discharged 
rom Deer Lodge prison and prompt- 
ecame so vigorous in following 
old vocation of holding up peace- 
citizens that he soon found it nec- 
ry to flee to Alaska to escape an- 
er season of reforming behind the 
ars. His intimate associations with 
Thomas, whom he met on the 
mer while plundering the doc- 
or’s state-room, gradually gave Mr. 
dyde better moral views, and he 
found himself unconsciously — the 
ardian of Ponatah, an educated In- 
an girl who had been robbed of her 
lare in a valuable mining property 
n Alaska by a devout missionary. 
Mr. Hyde set about to restore the 
stolen fortune to its rightful owner 
n his own peculiar way, and while 
working at the mine discovered the 
uperintendent and foreman _ syste- 
ically stealing gold dust from the 
onest missionary who robbed 
onatah. All the time Mr. Hyde felt 
owing obligation to Dr. Thomas, 
moral benefactor, and he became 
ry busy conjuring up some plan 
WV Boreby he could square accounts all 
round, 


IS sleight-of-hand was repeated 
several times, and when the last 
' heap of gold had been weighed 
ill estimated that Doctor Slayforth 
poorer by at least a hundred 
nces—sixteen hundred dollars. 
re was no question about it now; 
€ were not common thieves; this 
becoming a regular man’s game, 
d the stakes were assuming a size 
give Laughing Bill a tingling sen- 
jon along his spine. Having dis- 
vered the modus operandi of the 
ir, and having read their cards, so 
speak, he next set himself to dis- 
ver where they banked their swag. 
ut this was by no means easy. His 
most vigilance went unrewarded by 
© much asa single clue. 
Berg and Sleven had a habit 6f rid- 
; into town on Saturday nights, and 
e next time they left the claim Bill 
saded a jumping toothache and set 
t afoot for medical attention. 
It was late when he arrived at 
me, nevertheless a diligent search 
f the Front Street saloons failed to 
ate either man. He was still look- 
g for them when they came riding in. 
With their delayed arrival Bill’s ap- 
jrehensions vanished, as likewise did 
is imaginary toothache. He had fear- 
d that they were in the habit of bring: 
; the gold to Nome, there perhaps to 
ank it with some friend; but now he 
mew that they were too cautious for 
hat, and preferred instead to cache it 
mewhere in the hills, This simpli- 
led matters immensely, so Bill looked 
Pp his little doctor for a sociable visit. 
‘homas was in his office; he greet- 
Bill warmly. ¢ 
Say! Pill-rolling must be brisk to 
€p you on the job till midnight,” the 
utter began. 
‘Business is rotten!” exclaimed the 
ysici “And it’s a rotten busi- 


Jobody sick? That’s tough. Open 
san of typhoid germs, and I'll put 
in the well. Anything to stir up a 


“Tve just balanced my books and— 
® just heard from Alice.” 

Do the books balance?” 

Ih, perfectly—nothing equals noth- 
—it’s a perfect equilibrium. Alice 
ts me to come home and start all 
and I’m tempted to do so.” 

A i’ going to throw up your tail, 
you?” 

I can’t get along without her.” 
mas was plainly in the depths; he 


AUGHING BILL HYDE 


Copyright, 1917, by Harper & Brothers 


turned away and stared moodily out 
into the dim-lit street. It was mid- 
night, but already the days were short: 
ening, already there was an hour or 
two of dusk between the evening and 
the morning light. 

“Of course you can’t get along with- 
out her,” the ex-bandit agreed. “I seen 
that when I looked at her picture. 
Why don’t you bring her in?” 

“Bring her in — here? Thomas 
faced about quickly. “Humph! Not 
much.” 

“Well, this ain’t no doll’s village, 
that’s a fact. It’s full of wicked men, 
and the women ain’t wuth braggin’ 


over. S’pose we go out and marry 
her?” 

“We?” Thomas smiled for the first 
time. 

“Sure. Ill stick to the bitter finish.” 


“Tm broke, Bill.” 
“Pshaw, now! Don’t let that worry 
you. I got money.” 


By REX BEACH 


“IT don’t know. I don’t know any- 
thing about you, Bill. That’s one of 
the most interesting features of our 
friendship.” 

“Well, pay a little attention to me. 
Now then, I figger it like this: I got 
lungs like a grasshopper, and the 
money won’t do me no good, so I'll 
stake you and Miss Alice to it.” 

Doctor Thomas eyed the speaker 


curiously. “I believe you would,” said 
he, after a moment. 
“Would 1? Say! You ever seen a 


feather bed tied up with a rope? You 
sit tight and I'll slip you a roll just 
that size.” 

“Of course you know I wouldn’t take 
af a 


“Why not? It’s more’n likely it’ll 


get me into evil company or gimme 
some bad habit, and I’ll gargle off be- 
fore I’ve had a chance to spend it. I 
ain’t strong.” 

“Tl earn what I get, Billy.” 


Search Among the Boulders Uncovered the Hiding Place of Pick and Shovel 


“You? The doctor was surprised. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“Well, I got it! That’s the main 
thing. It was—left to me.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“What d’you mean, ‘honestly’?” 

“How much?” 

“T dunno, exactly. You see, I ain’t 
got it actually in my mit—’” 

“Oh!” 

“But ll have it, all righto. It’s just 
waiting for me to close down on it. I 
reckon there must be a thousand gold 
buzzards in the stack, mebby more. 
It’s all yours.” 

“Thanks!” said the physician, unim- 
pressed. 

“Look me in the eye.” 
earnestly. ‘Twenty 
men ain’t so bad. It’ll buy a lot of 
doll’s clothes. We can have a big 
party—I ain’t kidding!” Then reading 
amused incredulity in his friend’s face 
he demanded: ‘How you know I ain’t 


Bill spoke 
thousand iron 


* got a rich uncle that raised me from 


a colt and that broke his heart at me 
runnin’ away and turning out wild, and 
has had lawyers. gunnin’ for me ever 
since he knew he was gettin’ old and 
going to croak? How you know that, 
eh?” 


“All right. If you feel like that Ill 
bet it for you on a crap game, and you 
can take the winnings—’” 

“Nothing doing. I want honest 
money—money that I can look in the 
face.” 

Mr. Hyde was out of patience. “All 
money’s honest, after you get it!” he 
cried. “It’s gettin’ it that draws blood. 
I never knew the silver bird to fly off 
a dollar and scratch a guy, did you?” 


“T want to make money—that’s why 
I came up to this God-forsaken place— 
but—when your uncle’s draft arrives 
you cash it.” 


“Ain’t you the champeen  bone- 
dome?” muttered Bill. Such an atti- 
tude seemed to him both senseless and 
quixotic, for he had never attached the 
least sentiment to money. Money was 
an elemental necessity, therefore he 


_ looked upon it with practical, unro- 


mantic eyes, and helped himself to it 
as he helped himself to such elemental 
necessities as air or water. Most of 
life’s necessaries had fallen into mo- 
nopolistic hands and were used to 
wring tribute from unfortunate mor- 
tals who had arrived too late to share 
in the graft, as witness, for instance, 
Standard Oil. So ran Bill’s reasoning 


when he took the trouble to reason at 
all. Men had established arbitrary 
rules to govern their forays upon one 
another’s property, to be sure, but un- 
der cover of these artificial laws they 
stole merrily, and got away with it. 
Eagles did not scruple to steal from 
one another, horses ate one another’s 
fodder; why human beings should not 
do likewise had always puzzled Mr, 
Hyde. The basic principle held good 
in both cases, it seemed to him, and 
Doctor Thomas’s refusal to share in 
the coming legacy struck him as silly; 
it was the result of a warped and un- 
sound philosophy. But argue as he 
would he could not shake his friend’s 
opinion of the matter. 

One evening, not long after his visit 
to town, Bill’s toothache returned 
again to plague him. He raised groans 
and hoarse profanities, and then, while 
the crew was still at supper, he aban- 
doned his work and set out in search 
of relief. But he did not go to Nome, 
Once out of sight of the mine he dou- 
bled back and came out behind the 
superintendent’s cabin. A moment 
later he was stretched out in the nar- 
row dark space beneath Black Jack’s 
bunk. Dust irritated Bill’s lungs, 
therefore he had carefully swept out 
the place that morning; likewise he 
had thoughtfully provided himself 
with a cotton comforter as protection 
to his bones. He had no intention of 
permitting himself to be taken at a 
disadvantage, and knowing full well 
the painful consequences of discovery 
he opened his bone-handled pocket- 
knife and tested its keen edge with 
his thumb. In the interests of peace 
and good-fellowship, however, he 
hoped he could go through the night 
without coughing. 

Sleven was the first to return from 
supper. He went directly to his bunk, 
drew a bottle of whisky from beneath 
his pillow, poured himself a drink, and 
replaced the bottle. When Berg en- 
tered he went through a similar proce- 
dure, after which a fire was built, the 
men kicked off their boots, lit their 
pipes, and stretched out upon their 
beds. 

“T’ve been thinking it over,” the su- 
perintendent began, “and you can’t do 
nb Ree 

“Why not?” queried Sleven. “I told 
his nibs I was sick of the grub.” 

“Foremen don’t quit good jobs on 
account of the grub. You’ve got to 


stick till fall then we’ll both go. We’ll 
strike the old man for a raise—” 
“Humph! He’ll let us go, quick 


enough, when we do that. 
him now. I’m through.” 

“Nothing stirring,’ Berg firmly de- 
clared. ‘We'll play out the string, 
I’m taking no chances.” 

“Hell! Ain’t we takin’ a chance 
every day we stay here? I’m getting 
so I don’t sleep. I got enough to do 
me; I ain’t a hog. I got a bully corner 
all picked out, Jack—best corner in 
Seattle for a gin-mill.” 

“It'll wait. Corners don’t get up 
and move. No, I won’t hold the bag for 
you or for anybody,” declared the for- 
mer speaker. ‘“We’ll go through, arm 
in arm. Once we’re away clean you 
can do what you like. Me for the Ar- 
gentine and ten thousand acres of 
long-horns. You better forget that 
corner. Some night you’ll get stewed 
and spill the beans.” 

“Who, me?” Sleven laughed in dis- 
dain. “Fat chance!” There was a 
long silence during which the only 
sound was the bubbling of a pipe. “I 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Important Notice 


HROUGH reorganization and addi- 

tions to its office and field staff, 
Cloverland Magazine will elaborate 
its specific field of education on the 
possibilities of Greater Cloverland as 
a live stock and dairy country to in- 
clude Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Miss- 
ouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, com- 
mencing the first of the year. 

The message of Cloverland will be 
carried into these “corn belt” states 
by Cloverland Magazine in much the 
same manner it has been carried into 
the live stock producing states of the 
West and Southwest during the past 
three years. 

Plans for carrying the message into 
the “corn belt” states have been un- 
der consideration by the Magazine 
for several months, and the execution 
of these plans will be one of the prin- 
cipal activities of Cloverland Maga- 
zine during 1920. 

Considerable priliminary work al- 
ready has been done in the “corn 
belt” states, and definite accomplish- 
ments already are attested by the 
large number of settlers coming to 
Greater Cloverland from those states. 
These settlers as a rule are high- 
class, well-to-do live stock farmers, 
the very best type of settlers Greater 
Cloverland could desire. 

While this has been a part of the 
general work Cloverland Magazine 
had mapped out for its mission, the 
splendid results attained in such a 
short time have convinced the Maga- 
zine that the intensive campaign 
among the live stock farmers planned 
for 1921 and 1922 should be advanced 
to 1920 and 1921. The Magazine has 
been acquiring a considerable and 
widely scattered circulation in the 
“corn belt’ states during the past 
eighteen months, laying the founda- 
tion for the intensive campaign when 
the time was ripe. That opportunity 
is now, and Cloverland Magazine is 
prepared. 

Within the last year speculators in 
the “corn belt’ states have gone land 
mad, prices have advanced until pro- 
fits can not be taken from the soil ex- 
cept in small and specially favored 
districts, and then only through most 
intense cultivation of highest priced 
crops with highest priced live stock 
and the costliest dairy added. This is 
a condition that is spurring the exo- 
dus of two classes of farmers—the 
renter-farmer who hopes to own a 
farm some day or the small farmer 
who hopes to elaborate his holdings, 
and the farmer who has grown rich 
through the sale of his farm at pheno- 
menally high prices and desires to go 
elsewhere to buy cheap land for a 
new farm. Hither class is very de- 
sirable in Greater Cloverland, because 
each has the brand of thrift and ex- 
perience, two eminent qualities that 
enhance the value of settlers of this 
type. 

Land speculation is driving the 
farmers out of the “corn belt” states. 
Cheap acreage in Greater Cloverland 
is attracting them. 

Cloverland Magazine will reach 
thousands of these farmers with the 
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monthly message from Greater Clov- 
erland, and the Magazine’s organiza- 
tion will establish close contact with 
these farmers, just as it has estab- 
lished with the grazers and stockmen 
of the West. 

The extension of Cloverland Maga- 
zine publicity and Cloverland Maga- 
zine service into the “corn belt” 
states does not mean that its efforts, 
activities and circulation will be re- 
duced, restricted or minimized in the 
West. On the other hand, the Maga- 
zine will increase its circulation 
throughout the West, intensify the 
campaign at all live stock conventions 
and in ranch-to-ranch visits by per- 
sonal representation of the Magazine 
and development forces associated 
with the publication. 

The “invasion” of the ‘‘corn belt” 
states with Cloverland’s message is 
merely the broadening of its field of 
activities for the development of 
Greater Cloverland without abate- 
ment of efforts in the productive 
fields, already occupied. 

The Magazine is now in position to 
give more assistance to the western 
ranchman and “corn belt” farmers lo- 
cated in Cloverland, as valuable ex- 
periences in live stock production on 
the cut-over lands are now available. 


These will be given to the new and 


old settlers from month to month by 
the men who have had the experi- 
ences and by expert authority. The 
westerner has brought new ideas 
about sheep and cattle raising, the 
“corn belt” farmer new ideas about 
live stock farming. Their ideas, sys- 
tems and methods have been applied 
to this newly discovered live stock 
country, and it is the purpose of the 
Magazine to make known the results 
from month to month. These articles 
will be of inestimable value to the 
settlers here as well as the new-comer 
and will pave the way for the most 
successful development of Greater 
Cloverland. 

Cloverland Magazine has been con- 
ducting a system of very careful re- 
search and study of various phases 
of specialized farming and “‘side is- 
sues” for more than two years and as 
time develops these associated farm 
industries the successful ventures will 
be recounted and recommended, while 
failures will be frankly recorded and 
warnings issued against repetitions. 
These new phases of husbandry will 
be recognized as they appear in the 
columns of Cloverland Magazine. 

But next to continued activity in 
the West will be the vigorous cam- 
paign in the “corn belt” states, which 
already has begun, as these districts 
offer the two most fruitful sources of 
settlers for Greater Cloverland in the 
immediate future. 


“Truth in Fabric’ Law 


HE “Truth in Fabric” bill will be 

introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress at the December session, and if 
passed a reduction in the price of 
clothing will immediately follow, and 
at the same time a powerful stimulant 
will be given the movement to rehabi- 
litate sheep husbandry. 

The measure is not propaganda for 
any particular individual, firm or in- 
dustry—it is of utmost importance to 
the entire public as the entire public 
wears clothing, and the law would go 
a long way toward removing one of 
the two main factors causing the so- 
cial and industrial unrest in America 
today—the high price of clothing. 


The label or statement that a piece | 


of goods is “all wool” means nothing 
although it is 100 per cent truth. A 
suit may be manufactured from 
worked over wool, and the commonest 
kind of shoddy may be called “all 
wool” without warping the truth. The 
suit looks good and sells for the price 
of a “virgin wool” suit, but it is very 
inferior and its wearing quality is 
close to nil, ; 

The proposed law will require 
honest labeling of all clothing and 
clothing materials, similar to label- 
ing of food and drug products under 
the pure food and drug act. The 
labels would bear the legend, “virgin 
wool,” re-worked wool,” “wool and 
cotton,” and the wool content in each 
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piece of cloth would be indicated in. 


cold type. 

Certain manufacturers have admit- 
ted that re-worked wool clothing 
truthfully branded “all wool” is in 
direct competition with “virgin wool” 
goods, the matter of differentiation 
depending entirely upon the honesty 
of the salesmen at the mills, whole- 
sale house or retail establishment, or 
salesmen all along the line from 
manufacturer to consumer. Even 
many merchants are deluded by the 
“all wool” fake and innocently play 
into the hands of unscrupulous sales- 
men in putting this class of clothing 
out under the guise of “virgin wool’ 
product, but there is no innocence on 
the part of the manufacturer or job- 
ber in practicing this deception when 
he charges “virgin wool” prices for 
re-worked wool and shoddy goods, 

The buying public is entitled to the 
protection this law proposes—entitled 
to know exactly what money is spent 
for. And the farmer and grazer is en- 
titled to have his wool crop protected 
from competition with the worked- 
over rag piles from junk houses and 
conglomeration of lint from the card- 
ing machines mixed with cotton. So 
long as this form of competition ex- 
ists, so long will the wool producer be 
discriminated against and not get 
what he justly deserves. 

Any honest dealer will welcome 
this “Truth in Fabric’ law and it is 
the duty of every wool producer, large 
or small, and every citizen interested 
in square dealing, to urge his con- 
gressman and senator to vote for this 
bill when it is introduced in Congress 
‘and expedite its passage. 


Cloverland’s Corn Crop 


LOVERLAND had a bumper corn 

crop this year that has made the 
natives sit up and take notice. The 
season was exceptionally favorable so 
that all corn was fully matured before 
frost, but there are other eleménts 
that entered into making this crop a 
tremendous success. The farmers 
have been experimenting for a num- 
ber of years with varieties of corn 
that mature early, and there was very 
little of any other kind of seed plant- 
ed. They have also learned many 
things about cultivating corn that has- 
tens growth and maturity. So, in all 
probability, had the season not been 
exceptionally favorable, had it been 
an average season, Cloverland would 
have had a big crop just the same, 

It has not been many years since 
growing corn for filling the silo was 
considered a long chance at gambling 
with the elements. Now the failure 
of ensilage corn is practically un- 
known. The farmers learned what 
kind of corn to plant and how to culti- 
vate it. With the ensilage problem 
solved they turned to producing a 
corn that would mature, and they 
have succeeded. 

Of course Cloverland will never be 
in the class with the ‘‘corn belt” states 
because the nights are too cool, al- 
though the Cloverland crop this year 
was better than the corn of Iowa and 
some other states that make corn a 
leader crop. But growing good corn 
is no longer a doubtful venture in 
Cloverland. The corn this year grew 
and ripened within the normal period 
between frosts, which goes to show 
that the success was in the seed and 
cultivation, rather than the exception- 
ally favorable season. 


Saving Swamp Hay 


HERE IS a great opportunity for 

Commercial Clubs and County 
Boards of Supervisors to promote the 
live stock development of Greater 
Cloverland by planning organized 
methods for saving thousands of acres 
of swamp hay, a good winter feed that 
has been permitted to go to waste 
each year. It is not necessary for 
them to go into the hay business, but 
they could inaugurate local campaigns 
for cutting swamp hay and thus pro- 
vide feed for the western sheep and 
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cattle that will come to Cloverland © 


next year to be wintered over, while 
giving remunerative employment to 
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farmers and laborers that might be 
duced to cut the hay. 4 he zeal 
Hundreds of thousands of tons 
swamp hay go to waste pany y 
and most of it could be saved a 
served for winter feed. Aa 


Black Sheep in the wa 
Situation # 


HERE are black sheep in the pr 
ent wool situation and they are } 
coming pretty well identified in 
group of certain manufacturers of th 
Bast. It is very apparent that whi 
these manufacturers are charging t 
consuming public high prices 
have launched a plan to break 1 
wool market in America through 
series of sales of imported wool 
Boston, commencing this month, 
price of wool has little to do wig 
price of clothing. 
. A committee from these manu fe 
turers has been hot-footing to Was 
ington and has succeeded in inducir 
the administration to sanction thes 
sales of free wool on the theory thi 
more wool would break ruling pri 
and consequently reduce the high ¢ 
of clothing. While this scheme ¥ 
being manipulated between Bost 
and Washington, the United S 
Department of Agriculture was 
piling figures which show tha 
June 30 there were on hand in 
United States 674,000,000 pounds — 
wool. It is estimated that 50,000,001 
pounds of clip had not yet reached t¢ 
market, so the wool supply on July 
was really 725,000,000 pounds. T! 
capacity of American manufacturir 
plants is 55,000,000 pounds of wool 
month, so there is enough wool oO 
hand to keep all our mills going fe 
fourteen months, providing no mo 
wool was grown or imported. 
When the sales of free foreign 
was broached in Boston no sto 
room could be found, practically ever 
loft’ being filled to capacity, but 
manufacturing concern that . w 
boosting the sales managed to provi rid 
space for 10,000,000 pounds which > 
be sold in December, and storage f 
other imported wool is being arrange 
through like influences. It is admitt 
by wool producers that this move | 
less checked is going to break 
American wool market. ; 
Now here is the point to all he 
gyrations. The manufacturer as 
for free wool to get cheaper wool, ¢ 
represents that this plan will a 
matically mean cheaper clothil 
There*are about four pounds of cle 
wool valued at $1.75 to $1.80 a pou! 
in an ordinary suit of clothes, 
about $7 worth of wool. Now, sv 
posing the present price of wool we 
cut in half, how much would be # 
reduction in the price of a suit 
clothes? It would not be sufficient 
make a dent in the high cost of clot 
ing, but would ruin the wool industt 
The price of wool does not figu 
materially in the price of clothing 
is the manufacture, cost of handlin 
going through the hands of jobbei 
and profits each agency throw 
which it passes must tack on for ¢ 
pensation, 
It is quite apparent that the ma 
facturers clamoring for free wool i 
portation and auction sales of th 
free wool right in the midst of 
well stocked and the biggest wo 
market of America, is playing a doul 
game that hits both the consumer 
clothing and the produce of raw wo 
and is trying to make wool the 
And it seems it has not dawned 
these manufacturers that if “fT 
wool” would reduce the price of clo 
ing and if they really want to do st 
a benevolent act quickly, why do 
they ask that the tariff be taken 
manufactured clothing and give — 
public the immediate benefit of red 
tion in prices free importations 
manufactured clothing would entail 
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When that “Craig Canal” is fi 
the world’s shipping will be at a 
doors to Cloverland. 


‘Every farm community in Grea 
Cloverland ought to have a hex 
girls’ sheep club. cE 


10,000. Farmer-Soldier 
Boys Quit the Farm 


| United Staves Department of 
ulture estimates that 500,000 
recruited and drafted from 
s for army service have failed 
Sturn and resume their rural vo- 
mn. After being discharged they 
it employment in the cities. 

re the war ended and immedi- 
y aiter the armistice was signed, 


ts 


> was much discussion in the 
: bout “farms for returning sol- 
and there were excessive pre- 
on the increase in our rural 
n. However, it may be said 
ost of the optimists, although 
in their efforts and estimates, 
out of touch with rural life and 
not even have their fingers on the 
} of the farmer-soldier boys. Men 
liar with problems of the farm 
tle stock in the “farms for re- 
soldier” movement, not be- 
he suggestion was minus merit 
nworthy, but for the reason that 
understood the lure of the city 
which had been taking boys and 
from the farms for many years 
they figured that many soldiers, 
* their trip abroad, replete with 
ppolitan experiences, would not 
o the farm. 

we are facing a shortage of 
able bodied young farmers on 
ms at the very period in a near 
e¢ crisis when farm labor is in 
t demand to increase produc- 
at would automatically reduce 
h cost of living. 

ere is only one remedy for this 
serious situation, and that is bet- 
conomic conditions on the farm. 
h has been said about the absence 
jocial life on the farm, and. this 
been attributed by a certain type 
Ocial uplifter.as the reason for 
and girls leaving the farm. Never 
d the social side of farm life. Give 
irmer boy or girl economic inde- 
ce, something in the way of 
mpensation worth having, and 
ial life on the farm will take 
itself. And when boys and 
are given full credit for earning 
ity, the same as given in the 
} and factories of the cities, and 
Tt earning capacity is worth more 
le farm than in any industrial 
then and not until then will 
and girls stay on the farm. 
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Jwning a Farm Home 


NG the years that development 
been going on in Cloverland 
interesting examples of individu- 
as have been brought out. Most 
early settlers worked either in 
ods or on boats. Then the de- 
i became greater and greater for 
ncrease in food production, hay 
meats, and some of these people 
ed farming on a small scale. 
y, though, lacked the _ pioneer- 
Spirit and remained in the 
% here they found employment 
he saw mills, on the boats, or 
me other occupation where they 
id only be required to work a cer- 
mber of hours each day, for 
they would receive a certain 
d where it would be easy to 
noney after they had earned it. 
men who set about to make a 
ome, and produce food, were 
in every sense of the word. 
got some claim or right to a 
| piece of land—perhaps a “forty” 
nh “eighty.” They went into debt 
ced themselves under a burden 
ponsibility. They were not 
hardships, a few debts, etc. 
wanted to be independent and 
a home for their families some 
e day, that would be their very 
They cut wood, sawed logs, 
ts, and worked at od¢ times 
neighboring lumbermen. They 
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saved their earnings and each year 
paid off part of the debt on their land, 
and in the course of a few years their 
“forty” or “eighty” was all paid for, 
cleared and under cultivation. Their 
families had grown up with the farm 


‘and knew what real pioneer home- 


making was, and were all better off for 
the experience. Yes, in order to have 
a true sense of appreciation we must 
make sacrifices—a life without such 
experiences is not complete. 

Now compare with the picture just 
drawn one of the city men who start- 
ed out in the same circumstances as 
our farmer settlers, and in most cases 
he is still renting a home, and buying 
everything on the installment plan. 

Many of the early. settlers’ farms 
have been sold this year, and they 
brought enough to those who devel- 
oped them to keep them comfortable 
the rest of their days. 

The farm home is the home to build. 
It will pay you for developing it, and 
when you wish to dispose of it, it will 
bring a handsome price. 


Advantage of Nearby 
Markets 


HERE IS! no live stock district in 

the world that is so close to mar- 
kets as Greater Cloverland. Nearness 
to market means saving in freight 
and shrinkage, the two elements that 
eat into the profits on live stock faster 
than all others combined. Greater 
Cloverland is indeed fortunately situ- 
ated with respect to markets. It is 
only a night’s ride to South St. Paul 
or to Chicago and there is even a 
closer market for live stock in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and a 
large section of Northern Wisconsin 
—the stock yards and packing plant 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin, actually 
within the boundary lines of Clover- 
land. 

The Green Bay stock yards will 
open next spring, and with the Ind- 
ian Packing Company plant adjoin- 
ing the yards, are capable of taking 
care of all the cattle, sheep and hogs 
produced in Cloverland for many 
years to come, 

Cloverland offers these combined 
advantages to the stockman: Unex- 
celled grazing areas, soil and climate 
that will grow unlimited quantities of 
winter feed; an abundance of pure 
water; a steady climate that gives 
animals health and energy to grow 
big and strong, and markets within a 
few hours ride. Can you beat it? 


[gA Demoralized Market 


TOCKMEN experienced a badly de- 

moralized market this fall. This 
is no fault that can be charged up to 
Cloverland. In fact, the reason for 
the slump in prices was caused by the 
very condition on western ranges im- 
migrants to Cloverland ran away 
from in the spring and summer—the 
drought. And those who came to 
Cloverland had a tremendous advan- 
tage over those remaining in the 
West, for they marketed their stuff in 
splendid condition while westerners 
went to market thin. 


Abnormal shipments of stock early 
in the fall, and continued heavy ship- 
ments that followed, were necessary 
because feed on the western ranges 
was gone. These shipments glutted 
the market and the packers and ship- 
pers could not absorb the enormous 
surplus to keep the market steady. 
The result was a tremendous break in 
prices entailing heavy losses for all 
stockmen everywhere. But the grazer 
who came to Cloverland can pat him- 


‘self on the back for his stock was in 


good shape when marketed, and there 
are considerable now on Cloverland 
range getting fatter and will be sold 
in a better market. 
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Four-Leaf Clovers—By Leo Patrick Cook 


Ready-Made Futures. 


Boys and girls are going away to 
college at this time of year, in most 
cases tackling futures that their par- 
ents have carved out for them. Just 
how many of them will eventually 
hitch their wagons to the star of par- 
ental selection is a problem but we 
venture to say the number will be 
small. We once collected a list of 
the big men of the Upper Peninsula 
who had started as school teachers. 
It was astonishingly long. 

Lately we have come into posses- 
sion of a history of the Upper Penin- 
sula, published in 1888. It is a valu- 
able book from the collector’s point 
of view. Our first intention was to 
compile a list of men who had made 
the widest jump from the vocation 
they had elected as youths. We were 
doing well with the list and may com- 
pile it yet, but we were switched off. 
That old history presents some of the 
most romantic life stories we have 
ever read. And we are going to re- 
view two of them. Neither of the sub- 
jects is now in the body. They “have 
lived” as Kim would say. But their 


‘stories tell us something of the char- 


acter of the men that made the Up- 
per Peninsula. 

Michael Borgo, who has numerous 
descendents in Calumet, is the first 
selection. His father, a major of artil- 
lery, was killed in battle when the 
boy, who was born in Italy in 18438, 
was six years of age. The child be- 
came a ward of the Italian govern- 
ment and was educated at the military 
academy of Maodona. He joined the 
army of Galibaldi in 1859 and served 
eight years. The republican cause 
failing, the youth escaped to France 
and later made his way to Suez, 
where he landed penniless. He led 
an adventurous life in Algeria for a 
number of years and in 1870 came to 
Calumet where he worked as a miner 
for three years, till he saved enough 
to become a prosy dealer in wines, 
liquors and cigars. 

Nationality has nothing to do with 
adventure, Daniel T. MacDonald was 
born on the Island of Call, off the 
coast of Argyllshire, Scotland, in 1821. 
He died a druggist in Calumet. In 
the years that intervened he put in 
five years studying pharmacy at Glas- 
gow Apothecary Hall with such good 
effect that he was made manager of 
the Duke of Argyll’s nickel mines for 
a term of four years. Then he spent 
four years in Norway as manager of 
silver mines, and the following four 
years managed lead and copper mines 
in Ireland. Another cycle of four 
years was spent in the management 
of mines in the Hartz Mountains of 
Germany, after which he was sent to 
Lake Superior to manage a_ silver 
mine—probably at Silver Island. This 
mine petered out and he came to 
Calumet, where he remembered the 
work he had been educated for and 
opened a drug store. 

If we had it to do over again we 
would get through the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines some way, with adven- 
ture assured if we wanted it. The 
instances given here are of old timers. 
But right now at the college is a stu- 
dent who is working his way through. 
When he needs money he gets a job 
as far away as he can. He came to 
the college from Ireland where he 
was born. He blew in this time from 
Brazil. When he went broke before 
he went to Africa. But if history is 
any criterion he will wind up as an 
undertaker or the owner of a milli- 
nery store. 

* * * 
Speaking of Names. 


Cognominal etymology always is an 
interesting subject. It came up the 


other day when one sought informa- 
tion about the Soo, we being an 
authority on that old town if anyone 
should ask you. We elected to declare 
that in the Soo can be found one 
name with more variations than any 
other name in the directory. The 
name we refer to probably originated 
as Beauchamp, a reasonably common 
French name. 

In the Soo we know people named 
Beauchamp, Boucher, Busho, Bushey, 
Bushay, and that don’t somehow seem 
like a complete list. “Beauchamp” is 
pronounced and sometimes spelled 
“Beecham” in England and it is fair- 
ly safe to assume that Beecher came 
from the same root. 

It would be interesting to know if 
there is any other name with as many 
changes rung on it. 

* * s 


The Great Temptation. 


Mrs. Brayton of the Marquette Pub- 
lic Library complains that thieves are 
removing books and periodicals from 
the library. She says children steal 
copies of St. Nicholas, for example. 

Another instance was a woman who 
tore Ingersoll’s prose poem on Napo- 
leon’s tomb from an anthology. 

When we hear of such thefts we 
think of a story told of “Dad” Clarke, 
night city editor of the New York Sun, 
A story of the theft of a copy of 
“Black Beauty” by two children was 
turned in to him. He headed it 
“Tempted Beyond Their Strength.” 


x * % 
Doelle Hard at Work, 


John A. Doelle, manager of the Up- 
per Peninsula. Development Bureau, 
seems to be an indefatigable press 
agent. Some of his work is exception- 
ally smooth, particularly in Marquette 
where they have more columns than 
ordinary in their newspaper. It may 
be easier to slip it over there. Any- 
way, we sighted three instances. 

The first is an announcement that 
Marriages are happening so often in 
Marquette County that it became nec. 
essary for Clerk Jenks to get out 
some little old last year’s license 
blanks to keep from being stymied, 

Then comes an announcement that 
H. W. Elliott, a nursery expert, is 
planning to locate in Marquette, 


And on top of that is a story of the 
establishment in that same Queen City 
by Charles R. Nelson, of a factory for 
the manufacture of baby carriages 
and cutters and the running gear 
therefor. 

* + * 
Cousin Jack Story. 


Chancing upon an item from Escan- 
aba, telling of a mounted eagle in the 
window of Bloom Bros. store, we re- 
called the only Cousin Jack story that 
we ever thought was funny. Maybe 
people in the east and south of Cloy- 
erland haven’t heard it: 


A couple of Cousin Jacks stood be- 
fore a show window in which was dis- 
played a stuffed bird of generous pro. 
portions and lordly mien; 

“W’at’s they?” asked one, “a how] ?” 


“Naw, they’s not a howl,” answered 
the other in disgust, 

“Well, hif they’s not a howl, w’at 
be they then?” 

“Ell, Jan, they’s a heagle, th’ hem- 
blem o’ th’ bloody country we're tha’s 
naow to.” 

* * * 
Marquette’s Memorial. 


It appears that there is some ques- 
tion about the propriety or the econ- 
omy or something about erecting a 
soldiers’ memorial building in Mar- 
quette. In a way it has been rejected 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Winters in Cloverland Are Filled With Joy for Old and Young — 


By JOHN A. DOELLE, Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
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The Municipal Ice Rink at Marquette, Mich., Where Everybody Has a 
Good Time 


HE “cracker-box politician” cau- 

tiously tapped his favorite cob 

on the heel of his boot, refilled it 
with a goodly portion of a popular 
brand, lit it, puffed vigorously for a 
moment, stretched his long legs to- 
ward the stove, and drawled: 

“W’all I dunno. *‘Seems to me that 
these here ‘booster’ fellers wud do 
well to give them sheep and the tour- 
ist people a rest, ’n harp a bit on our 
winters up here. I’ve lived about these 
parts ’most all my life ’n ’t seems to 
me there’s something to this here 
Cloverland besides sheep, cattle and 
tourists.” 

Bang went the sales book, and a 
chubby figure, clad in overalls and 

“jumper,” waddled out from behind 
the tiny wired coop he terms his of- 
fice, and took up his place on a pickle 
barrel, quite near the stove, 

“Now you’ve said it. Why ’member 
Sam, it wa’nt but a few years ago, 
’seems, when they used to call this ’ere 
country the home of winter sports. 
And it wa’nt so long ago that a pair 
of snowshoes and a good rifle meant 
more to a man up here than a dozen 
auteemobiles. ’N they’re coming back 
to it, mark my word.” 

It is not entirely an unnatural as- 
sumption, in consideration of the 
heavy stress placed these past few 
years upon the advantages of Upper 
Michigan for summer resorting, sum- 
mer touring and summer grazing, that, 
with the first snow, Upper Michigan 
passes into an oblivion of uselessness. 
The question: “If Upper Michigan is 
all that you say it is in summer, what 
inducement do your winters offer to 
the new settler, or the visitor,” is just- 
ifiable. In fact, the enthusiasm, and 
possibly excitement, aroused in the 
discovery of Cloverland as “‘the great- 
est. dairying country in the United 
States, if not in the world,” has prob- 
ably, belittled the winter attractions 
of the region above the Straits. 

Yet, probably in no section of the 
country are the invigorating sports of 
the winter season so vigorously car- 
ried out as in Upper Michigan. It’s 
dense forest tracts, open plains, deep 
valleys, rolling hills and its hundreds 
of inland lakes, rivers and streams, 
offer unlimited opportunity for such 
diversions as skating, skiing, snow- 
shoeing, ice boating, toboganning, 
sleigh riding and hockey. 

Hunting, Cloverland’s premier early 
winter attraction, annually brings hun- 
dreds of nimrods from Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Lower Michigan, 
with rifle and bag, to prowl about in 
search of game animals and birds. 
Though Michigan has declared a 
closed season on partridge this year, 
there is every evidence that a report- 
ed plentiful supply of the fleet-footed 


species this year will attract increased 
numbers of outsiders. 

Hockey, always an important feat- 
ure of winter sports in Upper Michi- 


in the peninsula—also promises to be 
well to the fore this year, though 
somewhat lax the past two seasons 
because of the fact that most of the 
best riders were too busy pursuing the 
fleeing Hun to think of their favorite 
sport. 

Though nothing of a definite nature 
has been announced as yet, it is re- 
ported that the city of Ishpeming is 
contemplating taking up again this 
year the time-honored custom of hold- 
ing a mammoth ski tournament on 
Washington’s birthday, February 22. 
Many excellent records have been 
made on the Ishpeming track, and if 
a tournament is held this year, it is 
confidently expected that former 
marks will be shattered. In past years 
some of the best ski riders in the 
country have partcipated in these 
events, which are open to both juve- 
niles and “grown-ups.” 

Skating, probably the most exten- 
sively patronized of all winter sports 
in any section of the country, without 
a doubt offers the greatest possibili- 
ties to an Upper Michigan community. 
The annual revenue derived from spe- 
cially constructed rinks—such as the 


Washington's Birthday Ski Tournament on the Famous Ski Hill at 
Ishpeming, Michigan 


gan, promises this season to monopo- 
lize the attention of winter sport fans. 
Particularly will this be true through- 
out the copper country district— 
Houghton .and Keweenaw counties, 
where plans are already in progress 
for a series of fast events. The cop- 
per country’s premier hockey players, 
absent, most of them, during the 
period of the war, are back again in 
civil life and are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the coming of winter for the 
ovening of the hockey season. Prac- 
tically all of the champions of 1915- 
1916-17 are back home. 

The fans, all back of the movement 
from start to finish, are not only talk- 
ing hockey but they are willing to give 
freely of their finances to further the 
sport, and it is reported that a fund 
of approximately $500 has already 
been raised, for a “starter.” Kewee- 
naw county is particularly active, with 
Houghton a close second. The Y. M. 
C, A. and several of the civic and fra- 
ternal associations of both counties 
are hard at work on hockey plans for 
the winter of 1919-20. 

Skiing, a thrilling and popular sport 
in practically every section of Clover- 
land, but more particularly through- 
out the central portion—Marquette, 
Alger and Delta counties, which boast 
the highest hills and deepest valleys 


Amphidrome and the Colliseum in the 
Copper Country, is proof a-plenty that 
this popular- sport may be profitably 
commercialized by any far-seeing and 
industrious community. In fact there 


- again it is a consideration of thorov 


Upper Michigan, with its hundred 


On the Ice at L’Anse; Something New“in Joy Riding, A Cold but 
Smooth Speeno te 


“a 


is hardly an instance where a priy 
or municipally owned skatin 
anywhere throughout Upper Mic 
has not cleared for its sponsors, 4 
with other considerations of con 
sions, etc., a skating rink is lool 
upon by the wide-awake municipal 
as an investment—and a good ¢ 
True, a good ring demands care | 
attention, but its popularity will 
pend, of course, upon its condition ¢ 
subsequent appeal to the skate fan 

In some cities the street rail ¢ 
panies have for years carried out 
idea of establishing rinks at po! 
near their line of travel, thus realiz 
the two-fold benefit—car fare and 
mission to the rink. Marquette is 
such instance and the plan has wor!) 
out successfully, the company even 
lowing special rates for passengers 
and from the rink. 

Ice-boating, though not as comm 
to Upper Michigan as to Canada, 
come in for its share of attention, 4 
is coming to be recognized as a lea 
for genuine thrills. However, the 
pert knowledge and skill required 
the operation of the craft has limi 
its scope somewhat, there being 
few who care to risk their sporti 
blood with the swinging boom. Thi 
are several such boats, however, 
Portage Lake, near Houghton, 4a 
some at Sault Ste. Marie, where 
Americans have learned the art ff 
their Canadian neighbors. The fre 
brisk breezes of Lake Superior 0! 
excellent opportunity to the expert 
the pursuit of this sport, but hi 


ly knowing the game, for a false m 
often results in a disastrous spill 
probable serious injury to one or m 
members of the party. In m 
places, too, the open lake is “shell 
and in others heavily windrowed, 
quiring thorough mastery of the n 
gation of the craft, either with 
against the wind to avoid such ] 
ards. Skilled iceboat pilots dec! 
the inland lake, while devoid of 
of the thrills offered on the gre 
open surface, is by far the advisa 
course for amateurs to choose. 4 


such lakes offers the beginner e 
advantage 

Snow-shoeing, toboganning, 
sleighing are other popular wil 
sports in evidence everywhe 
throughout Upper Michigan during 
winter months. The long, grad 
slopes offer the tobogannist ideal | 
ditions for his’ sport, while the plé 
and forests, studded here and 
with camps and cottages wheag 


(Continued on Page 18) — 
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Dopce BROTHERS 
GUSINESS CAR 


Dodge Brothers Business Car is 
being used for all sorts of hauling 
on all sorts of roads, in every 
state in the Union—with low re- 
pair cost everywhere. 
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The haulage cost is unusually low. 


Donce GrotHers, Detroir 
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Records Correct Erroneous Ideas About Minnesota Climate 


NE frequently 
() sears a pros- 

pective. pur- 
chaser who is se- 
lecting a place to 
buy land say when 
Northern Minne- 
sota is mentioned, 
“T do not want to 
go up into North- 
ern Minnesota be- 
cause it is too cold 
there.” So it is be- 
lieved by a great 
many people who 
are not familiar 
with climatical 
conditions in the 
northern part of 
the state, that the 
counties in the 
section named are 
next thing to a 
land of ice and 
snow. This erro- 
neous idea can 
easily be correct- 
ed if one will take 
the trouble to 
glance over the 
Climatological Re- 
ports issuea by 
the United States 
Weather Stations 
at various points 
in Northern Min- 
nesota. It is true 
that the winters 
of Northern Min- 
nesota are cold, 
but records do not 
show that there is any extreme differ- 
ence in the temperature of Northern 
Minnesota: stations and the tempera- 
ture of Southern Minnesota stations, 
although the cold is steadier in the 
northern part of the state than it is in 
the southern sections. 

We quote figures taken from the 
United States Ciimatological Report 
issued from Washington, D, C., show- 
ing that Albert Lea, which is the 
county seat of Freeborn County, one 
of the lower tiers of counties, the low- 
est temperature reached was 29 de- 
grees on January 28th, while in Du- 
luth, the county seat of St. Louis 
County, records show that the tem- 
perature reached only 28 degrees be- 
low zero the coldest day in that year. 
In other words, the lowest tempera- 
ture reached during the year at these 
two stations, proves that at Duluth it 
was one degree warmer on the coldest 
day than at Albert Lea on their cold- 
est day. At International Falls, the 
county seat of Koochiching County, 
which is on the Canadian border line 
and a weather station located the far- 


thest north of any in the state, show 


that the coldest temperature January 
27th when the thermometer registered 
36 degrees below zero or just seven 
degrees colder than the coldest day 
at Albert Lea. 

As to the temperature in the sum- 
mer months, the warmest day during 
the year at Albert Lea was 90 degrees 
on July 15th, and the warmest day at 
Duluth was on August 14th when the 
thermometer registered 87 degrees or 
three degrees colder than at Albert 


CLOVERLAND 


By HON. FRED D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration 


The Steady Cold Winters Put a Heavy Fleece on Sheep 


Lea. At International Falls on Aug- 
ust 12th the thermometer registered 
89 degrees or only one degree colder 
than at Albert Lea. These are fig- 
ures which will serve to rectify the 
false impression as to climatic condi- 
tions of Northern Minnesota. 


Again we find many people who are 
of the opinion that the growing season 
of Northern Minnesota is altogether 
too short to produce crops and hereon 
we quote the Washington Climatologi- 
cal Report again which shows that at 
Albert Lea the last killing frost in the 
spring occurred April 20th, and the 
first in the fall October 26th. At 
Duluth the last killing frost in the 
spring occurred on May 12th, and the 
first in the fall on October 26th. It 
will be noted from this that the last 
killing frost at Duluth was twenty-two 
days later than that at Albert Lea 
and the first killing frost in the fall 
was on the same date as that at Al- 
bert Lea. Hallock, Kittson County, 
one of the extreme northwestern coun- 
ties, the last killing frost was May 
15th, and the first in the fall was Oc- 
tober 14th. These figures prove that 
there is an abundant growing season 
in this section to mature any crop 
raised in Minnesota with the possible 
exception of corn, and much good corn 
of the harder variety is grown in 
Northern Minnesota. In addition to 
these figures of time between sunrise 
and sunset in Northern Minnesota, in 
other words, the summer days are 
considerably longer the farther north 
we go. It is, of course, understood 
that Northern Minnesota has “off 


years” in climate, etc., the same as 
other sections of the state and also 
other states, but on an average cli- 
matical conditions compare favorably 
during the growing season with other 
sections of our state. Another point 
favorable to crop growing in Northern 
Minnesota is the average precipita- 
tion, for in Northern Minnesota there 
is always, with the exception of oc- 
casional spots, as is true of every oth- 
er section, an abundant rainfall, and 
best of all, the rain comes when most 
needed. The annual precipitation can 
best be shown by the following tables: 
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northern part 
this state is ] 
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the climate # 
is especially | 
ducive to go 
health. The ¢ 
dry, bracing ai 
the winter mon 
and the long s1 
mer days and 
nights during ~ 
summer moi 
have been fa 
to be very bi 
ficial to those 
fering from | 
monary trow 
and _ thousands 
people have fi 
ed here from 
er states seek 
health from 
splendid clim 
Many public | 
private 
ums for consu 
tives are loc: 
; at various po 
in the pine woods in Northern Mi 
sota, where hundreds of people 
ceive treatment with splendid re 

I do not believe that there is a te 
tory in the whole Northwest wh 
better water can be found than in 
section of the state, and this is” 
other point that must be taken i 
consideration when we deal with 
advantages of Northern Minnesoté 


Big Hay Crop ~ 
Hay will be plentiful in the lead 
hay growing states, according to g 


No. Years Average Annual April to 
Station County of Record Precipitation , a as 
Dulicthi wuss wee sess hiccees Sti Powis lee vedo se slew meee 38 29.82 20,92 
MTE?/ Trorig eetamsias silsts «206 si0 Stuniowrswaerayecik cals sions, «cereals 15 31,92 23.3 
HO VIAN ye ci ciee cB UGle aie 9s + Clo alk Aas ance crise Als Lees cinerepre 14 28.96 20.5 
TWOr PMATDOTS lets fates cies ss Lake vacopeciaibibici'«):<'0.ris bce ota 18 30.83 22.3% 
Sandy Lake Dam ........ AUC Re teh larpotae,b ae foie! alos l eile: Biever 17 26.94 19.6 
Park Rapids css whie. aes FLUbDD Are Mees prere sein ee - 6 ee ote bien 19 26.51 20.22 
Pokegama Falls ......... TEASCA Wee raee ie atigkaaie ee ees oe Yanse ee 22 28.05 20.7 
Leech Lake Dam ........ CaSs Rives act seatet aisle ¥. 6 A coon 22 27.30 20.51 
Lake Winnibigoshish ....ItaSCa ... sec eee cece eee cece rene 22 26.50 19.8 
Berit ji, wa ceagetie ohio oo Beltrami: Spite astelecsinice'= a-tieeeaare 10 28.32 20.8 
International Falls ...... KiQOCHICHINS EN eles «baths v0.4 «lente 13 27.04 19.9 
POW Ti iarerterr eter ereelels as St. outs 6 eee elsece aise ote 11 28.92 21.07 
Average for all Stations ........+---neeeee rete ete e etree 28.42 _ 20,82 


MEAN MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF 


PRECIPITATION 
Inches and Hundredths 
Month Precipitation 

TAA Ways Oey Massteta tila. ake os dole ehetmges 0.81 
Pe brtrary nae ae sae oe ios ka oie: «oc 0.72 
March’ (cies subs + 3/6 5 le hate tetas 1.49 
ADELA ie Sue plete eta as ah s\ oo jnce eh atelie RTS 2.10 

VSN AG ea ts Ete cipe'< 5 2 si caleis' orate etene 3.48 
SPUTIG. oE LSeiatpacptoners ame ald ‘she: -/t (4 alille ot ehebeieam 4.67 
TUL \ va eee sick eloe o's «, omits + Spats 3.95 
IATA USE: | aeiietoraie Sak esta e's so (a nine siete 3.65 
September tik ewe. yk + sicteis 6 steieee 2.85 
Getober veal ten cists ne xe! + ential aeeeatae 2.23 
NOW OMDEL yy peste ols eeisipie © viedlalletetnne 1.25 
December Laide tes ets, shoe kame 0.84 


ernment reports, but Montana, 1 
ern North Dakota and the north 
cific states will be short because 
drouth. The total crop, including 
tame and wild hay, is unusually le 
at 103,544,000 tons, which is @ 
than 12,000,000 tons greater than 
year’s crop. ; 
The oats crop is estimated 
1,219,521,000 bushels, the lowest y 
since 1914. 3 
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A Typical Stretch of Cut-over Range in St. Louis County Ready for Grazing 
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HEN it is spelled S-E-R-V-I-C-E it means Dollars and Cents to 

you. The Duluth Commercial Club has a special department to 

render service. ‘They will show you over the grazing lands of 
Northeastern Minnesota. They will arrange for a tract for you to ship 
to in the spring, and while your sheep are getting fat will assist you to 
find permanent range. But they go further. They will stay right by 
you, until you and your stock are perfectly acquainted with the country 
and conditions. In fact, rendering service is our business. 


Write us 


FOR ANY SPECIFIC INFORMATION ON 


“Grazing in Cut-over Lands” 


2 vvtuts DULUTH COMMERCIAL CLUB missesora 
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Page Eighteen 


Where Does Your Wool Go? 


The transformation of the idle cut-over 


lands of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 


sota into a productive grazing territory is 


a change which every Cloverland farmer 
desires. It means money in his pocket 


and greater value for his farm. 


By helping to create a market for your wool, 
we are helping the Cloverland movement. 
When you buy Patrick-Duluth Virgin 


Wool Products you are making Greater 


Cloverland greater. 


Buy the Clothes that your sheep help to make 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 


Bigger-than-Weather Wool Products 


DULUTH 


Better Than Best 


The highest grade chemical abil- 
ity gave Amazon tires the good name 
that they possess and careful train- 
ing of skilled hands has improved 
their unusually fine quality. Amazon 
tires are even better now than the 
best that Amazon has heretofore 
produced. 


Amazon tires carry four profit ad- 
vantages for the dealer in addition 
to the normal profits obtained from 
ordinary tires. 


Better Mileage—More of it. 
Wider margin of profit. 
Repeat business, and 
Actual Dealer Help. 


Amazon Dealer Help enables the 
dealer to get out of the Amazon 
Agency the profit that is init. Write 
for the story of this Help. It is con- 
tained in a book entitled ““Amazon 
Helps.” 


Write for the Amazon Agency 
proposition. 


WY bh 


Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


Menominee, Mich. 


MAZUN 


Now I want to point out what a 
Duroc-Jersey hog will do, as compared 
with other breeds. On May 20th I sold 
a boar pig that was a little off in size 
and color, to a neighbor for $25. On 
September 18th this pig was killed 
and it dressed’225 pounds. The pig 
was kept in the same pen with a grade 
Chester White that was two months 
older than my pig, and it will not 
weigh 200 pounds live weight today, 
October 5th. 


The Duroc is a good rustler, a quick 
growing fellow, and responds readily 
to good care. Our boar at two years 
old was as gentle as at two months 
old, and he would come to you any- 
where in the field to be scratched. The 
sows are very easily handled at any 
time. In fact I never saw sows so 
easily handled at farrowing time. Any 
man who likes hogs will make no mis- 
take by putting Duroc-Jerseys on his 
farm. 

Last year I wintered my hogs on 
clover hay from November 1 to Febru- 
ary 20, and then commenced to grain 
them. They had plenty of skim milk 
and water to drink all winter, and I 
gave them a little charcoal occasion- 
ally. I know Durocs will pay a big 


return on the investment, and it will 
be with considerable pride that the 
owner will show a well cared for 
bunch. 

The Duroc will reach 200 pounds 
quicker than any hog I know of, and 


A Promising Young Pure Bred Sow 
at Oak Ridge Dairy 


Cloverland Winters Filled with Joy for Old and You E 


(Continued from Page 14) 


outer may find rest and relaxation be- 
fore a crackling log fire after his day 
in the open, makes ideal stamping 
ground for the snow-shoe and ski fan. 

Sleighing, always popular in a com- 
munity which boasts a lively coterie 
of the younger set, is a sport which 
will live when all others have died out 
if such a thing should occur. A straw- 
ride. through winding, well-beaten 
country roads, is a well established 
and popular feature, and week-end 
straw-ride parties to ‘“Bill’s” or to 
“Jack’s” cottage, with a “mot mug 0’ 
murk and a feed” to follow, are be- 
coming more the “fad” every year. 

In many cities where steep hills, 
within the limits, afford tempting op- 
portunity to the “bob-rider,” an even- 
ing a week is set aside when bob- 
riding is permitted on a designated 
hill, and in some localities the “city 
dads” even go so far as permitting the 
icing of the hill and providing for a 
cessation of traffic on that hill for the 
specified evening. The event is usu- 
ally carried out under strict super- 
vision, to allay any possibility of ac- 
cident either to participants or pedes- 
trians. 

So, after all, ‘it’s an ill wind that 
blows no good,’ and the “wintry 
blasts,” fraught with such terror for a 
few, to the majority means the begin- 
ning of a season of genuine, health- 
giving sport and at a time of the year 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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King Cherry X, Weight 800 Pounds ¢ 
Two Years. A Gentle Farm Pet 


there is no question about his coming 
to Cloverland to stay. This is a dairy 
country and no dairy will be a 

success without the hog. He wWi 
manufacture the otherwise waste into 
dollars faster than any other stoc 
that can be fed on skim milk and bu 
termilk. ‘ 


One thing the farmer must reme 
ber—a pure bred cow, or hog, ors 
or steer, or chicken, can be fed on 
same feed if not less than it takes t 
feed any scrub, and you also have} 
something with which you can pol 
with pride and something which hi 
a real value as a breeder and as @ 
article of food. The returns pure bred 
stock will give are far in excess of 
returns from the “best scrubs,” @ 
many scrubs are actually kept alive 
at dead expense. a 

EDITOR’S NOTE:—On Sept. 30, J 
Weston sold King Cherry 10th, Model Ree 
Girl 19, Model Red Girl 20, each two _yea 
old; Reddy of Oak Ridge Dairy, Cher 
Girl of Oak Ridge Dairy, each nree 
months old; Stub of Oak Ridge Dairy, four 
weeks old, for $556.60, with transfers a 
pedigrees. This is one of the sales me 
tioned in his article. a 
On this same date John L. Anderso 


Son shipped two pure-bred Holstein b 
calves at breeders’ prices to Frank 
Blair, Mukwanago, Wisconsin, who also 
purchased Mr. Weston’s hogs. . 

This was the first shipment of pure-bre¢ 
stock out of Gogebic County, Michigi 
The movement of pure bred stuff has bei 
into the county and we are pleased to note 
that shipments have now started in 4 
other direction. 


when one’s ‘very soul leaps to the 
call,” and the red blood in man’s vel 
tingles with the joy of living. q 
So, when Old Sol stands over y¢ 
blowing his chilly breath down | 
back of your neck as you solemr 
close and lock the garage door, and 
you button your collar close to yo 
chin, and drop your chin into yo 
collar, ducking your head to buck 
gale—don’t grumble and kick, a 
“wish you were in Florida or at Pa 
Beach.” You're an Upper Michig 
“red-blood” and here’s your chance 
put 100 per cent more stamina in yo 
veins, to add 100 per cent of usef 
ness to your life and to get out @ 
“mix ’em up” with the young folks 
And if the market has gone wro) 
or the crop was bad, or a spark fre 
the neighbor’s chimney lit on yo 
roof—and you're all out of luck, do 
give up— ; a 
Start. an ice rink! 
mee J 
“ON besides,” said the “cracker-h 
politician,” carefully inspecting 1 
“heel” in his pipe and furtively cast 
about for a free “load,” “they’s no t 


athrowin’ the snow over my left she 
der in. front of my own home here 
Northern Michigan, than a sun flo1 
‘er a beach posey tappin’ the sé 
with a cane at ’Lantic City ’er F 
Beach. Y’bet.” pS 
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| These Sheep Fattened on 
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Is it Permanent Range you are Looking For? Will you go to a section of High 
Price Lands? Or are you seeking low priced GOOD lands that can be devel- 
oped while your sheep make youa Cash Profit Annually? 


Write Us for Information on Specific Sized Tract 


NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
i CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY 
| JOHNSON WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 


q | CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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“Good Stock for a Good County” is Slogan in Langlade County 


OME PEOPLE are able to enthuse 

over any old issue that arises, 

if it is to their advantage to do so. 
They seem to be able to lend their 
support to a cause—whether a worthy 
one or not, and in so doing, make 
themselves believe it worthy. I never 
was that way. Enthusiasm must soak 
in as a result of actual conditions 
rather than arising within me for a 
purpose. 

1 make this explanation at the out- 
set so that it may be understood that 
my enthusiasm for better live stock 
in Langlade County is spontaneous, 
not forced; that is, comes from an ir. 
resistable confidence that Langlade 
County has a glorious future as a live 
stock country. I have said repeatedly 
to farm audiences during my short 
stay in the county that we may well 
hope to become one of the greatest 
dairy counties in the banner dairy 
state of the Union. I have often ex- 
pressed my conviction that we are 
now laying the foundations for a one- 
day famous sheep region. I am put- 
ting up to our farmers to say first 
when this day shall arrive. 

Langlade County farmers are fast 
waking up to the fact that good cows 
pay. This is not shown by any radical, 
changes. I do not know of a case that 
a farmer has sold off his herd to go 
and buy a getter one. Instead, they 
are improving their present herds 
gradually, yet steadily. They are lo- 
cating the low producer by means of 
the milk scales and the Babcock 
tester. 

Since August lst one cow testing 
association has been organized and a 
good start made toward another. In 
order to replace the poor cow with a 
better one, the purebred sire is fast 
coming to his own. In most cases 
registration papers are not sufficient 
to sell a sire. I have been happily 
surprised at the high standard set up 
even by purchasers of their first reg- 
istered sire. Good milk and butter 


CLOVERLAND. ea 


By W. M. BEWICK, County Agricultural Agent, Antigo, Wis. 


The Right Kind of a Dairy Herd on the Right Kind of Pasture 


records are demanded. Usually the 
beginner is more or less ignorant as 
to what constitutes a good record. 
Unscrupulous advertisers can _ fre- 
quently hoodwink him with a lot of 
red ink that has no real meaning to 
it, but he is looking for a real quality 


and willing to pay fairly well for it. 


It is work really worth while to point 


out the difference between good and 
poor pedigrees. it is just as import- 
ant as designating good and bad 
points in the conformation and is 
something which the average dairy- 
man is more vitally in need of help. 

I am reminded of one instance 
which goes to show how unscrupulous 
advertisers can dress up very ordinary 


The Right Kind of Dairy Barn on the Right Kind of Farm 


Undeveloped Resources 


Wisconsin is a leading agricultural state, yet vast 
areas are capable of greater production. 


Cloverland has added materially to Wisconsin’s 
wealth and will be an important factor in helping this 
great commonwealth retain its enviable position among 


its sister states. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank is interested in 


the further development of Cloverland. 


It lends its 


approval to every movement to increase the state’s 


productivity. 


First Wisconsin National Bank 


MILWAUKEE 


Capital and 
Surplus 
$8,000,000 
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Total Resources 
Over 
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pedigrees in the catchy attire of red 
ink, and, in so doing, defeat the pur- 
pose of those who are working for the 
real improvement of our live stock, 
A certain farmer had been grading 
up a herd of Holstein cattle, and, with 
my assistance had purchased three 
very well bred registered females, He 


had been using pure-bred sires of fair. 


quality, but I had persuaded him that, 
with the pure-bred females added to 
his herd, a better sire would be im- 
perative. Shortly afterwards he called 
at my office to leave for my inspection 
the pedigree of a certain bull. He 
was in a hurry.and just remarked as 
he left me: “That animal belongs to 
Farmer ‘C’ but he has offered to let 
me take him for the winter. I’m 
thinking of selling mine and accept- 
ing the offer.’ It did not require much 
study to see that the pedigree, though 
red from top to bottom, was one of 
those camouflaged specimens not 


worth the paper it was written on. ~ 


King Midas Gold Medal Mercides 
(half brother to the daughter of the 
grandsire of the following high rec- 
ord cows); Queen Quality Walkover 
Pritertje (whose sire is half brother 
to the granddam of a one-time world’s 
record cow). The pedigree, which 
was all of a similar nature, was sup- 


. plemented with a long list of cows 


with their records, many of them ani- 
mals of distinction in Holstein annals, 
under the caption— “The following 
records appear in his pedigree.” ‘This 
was perfectly truthful, no doubt, but 
how far back the records appear, one 
was left to conjecture but never know. 


It is just such work as this that dis- 


gusts Many young breeders with the 
pure bred business. Needless to say, 
I advised my farmer friend that until 
he could do better than that he should 
retain the animal he had. 

I have seen other pedigrees sent 
out from the same source, all simi- 
larly decorated. Needless to say, the 
advertising that establishment gets 
through this office will not be of much 
value to it. 

We have no set plan for campaign- 
ing in the interests of pure-bred sires. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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I have a card system for xa pin 
record of prospective buyers an 
animals for sale in the county. I } 
a few assistants over the count 
the way of breeders who notify 
when they learn of a likely candi 
for the purchase of a pure-bré be 
or good female. y 

I am partial to bringing good 
mals in from without the county 
good reliable breeder was recenth 
cated in a nearby county, one © 
bred Guernsey sire purchase 
him, and ere long, that animal 
helped me place two more of sim 
breeding. However, it is just as 
portant to retain the good anima 
now have in the county. ah 

One of our best dairymen was 
have an auction soon and we reali 
the danger that his excellen 
might leave the county if offer 
the highest bidder. He asked me 
find a purchaser if I could. I 
given until the day his sale bills w 
to be put up to make the sale. 
price was reasonable. Several pi 
pects were told of the animal, were 
terested, but too busy to go to 
him. The last night of grace had 
rived. On my return from a trip 
the interests of a proposed new | 
testing association, I called on 
likely customer just as he was fin! 
ing his evening chores. He had 
had supper, neither had I, I said 
him, “How about the Guernsey bu 
spoke to you about?” “Well,” he 
plied, “I want to go to see him, 
I’ve got a crew digging potatoes ¢ 
am sending one man hres 
simply cannot get away.” 

I had told my wife I would be ho 
for supper, but she knew me pre 
well and I surmised she’d forg 
once more, if I failed her. TI si 
“Pack your family in my ‘flivver’ | 
we'll run over .to see him tonight,’ 


suggested. Results: . 
1. County Agent ate supper. 
Farmer H. * 


2. Family of Farmer H enjoyee 
real (7?) pleasure ride, : 
3. Guernsey sire changed hand 
4. The day was saved. 
These are just a few instances 
show how slowly but steadily progr 
is made. There are now close to 
hundred registered sires of sery 
able age in Langlade County, and 
number is constantly growing, © 
Interest in pure-bred females is 
creasing. This is an issue I dk 
push hard when I find a pur 
farmer, one handling stock in a _ 
bred way. I try to interest him 
making a start with one or two | 
mals of real quality. I have advi 
almost as many not to buy purea 
females as_I have to buy. ia 
I have invariably recommended 
purchase of just a very few f 
which a good herd may be devel 
The real dairyman cannot be h 
back and many good registered 
males are replacing common stock 
our farms. 
The same development is see 
classes of live stock. Some fift 
of pure-bred hogs, for nearly a 
different farmers, have recentl 
to make Langlade County their 
A wonderful corn crop this season 
supplement the never failing clo 
seems to have given the hog indus 
a decided boost. I am confident 
are to be heard from later in the 
industry. Our good grass and r 
ing streams are excellent for } 
equine bone and muscle an¢ 
horses show for it. There is als 
growing interest in beef productior 
our less developed sections. But yr 
to the dairy industry, sheep raisin 
coming into greatest populari 
In this discussion mention 
needs be made of our plan for d 
ing the sheep industry. I ta 
credit for the plan, as it orig 
before I arrived in the county. I 
so well pleased with its operati 
far, that I am glad to give 
hearty support. 
In the fall of 1918, boys and 
school age were offered a chan 
obtain four or more ewes, on a sk 


J. Y. CANON, Pres. 


a NEED OF CATTLE COMPANIES 

-“*At the present time there is a world shortage of beef cattle; 
e 1900 the eleven chief cattle producing countries have increased 
19.9 per cent in population and only 2.18 per cent in cattle. 
“The national shortage is much more marked; the United States 
has decreased over 15,000,000 head in beef cattle since 1907, and at 
he same time has increased over 9,000,000 in population. In other 
vords, since 1907 the beef cattle of the United States have decreased 
30 per cent, while the population has increased over 9.5 per cent. 

_ “During the same time the ten range states have decreased from 
22,659,000 head to 14,223,000 head, a decrease of 37 per cent. The 
range country is being settled and range cattle are bound to decrease 
still more in numbers.’’ 


AR CLOVERLAND CATTLE COMPANY 


The Cloverland Cattle Company was formed to operate a cattle 
ranch seven miles north of the City of Manistique, in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 
_ The company owns 51,000 acres of land which includes 1,000 
acres of improved farm land with excellent buildings and 10,000 
acres of meadowland. 
The purpose of the ranch will be the raising and fattening of 
cattle. 
a MANAGEMENT 
The project will be under the personal direction of J. Y. Canon, 
merly of El Paso, Texas, and Frank M. King, formerly of Tucson, 
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CLOVERLAND 


siti. CLOVERLAND CATTLE CO. 


(Michigan Corporation) 


Capital $500,000. Par Value $100, Non-assessable 


i OFFERS A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR CAPITAL STOCK AT PAR, $100 A SHARE 
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4 ake Advantage of Cloverland’s Natural Resources 


Invest Your Money in Land and Cattle 


of MANISTIQUE 
MICHIGAN 


Arizona. These men were brought up and have engaged all their 
lives in the cattle business. Their past success is ample proof that 
they will be able to handle the affairs of this company to the best 
interests of all concerned. 


REASONS WHY WE BELIEVE THE CLOVERLAND CATTLE 
COMPANY WILL BE A SUCCESS 


1. It is located in a proven cattle country. 

2. It will be under the personal management of J. Y. Canon 
and ‘Frank M. King, successful cattle men of 30 years’ experience. 

3. Abundance of feed at all times. 

4, Plenty of pure spring water. : 

5. Less than twenty hours from Chicago and South St. Paul 
markets. 

6. The land was purchased at a very low figure. 

7. Cattle yards with railroad connections are located on the 
ranch. 

8. A big company which means quantity production at mini- 
mum cost. 

CONCLUSION 

The Cloverland Cattle Company, having all these natural advan- 
tages and with J. Y. Canon and Frank M. King as managers, is 
facing a successful career. Those fortunate enough to own stock 
in this company will be the ones who will participate in the hand- 
some profits which the company expects to earn in a short time. 


Make all checks in payment for subscription for stock and address all correspondence to the company 


wwsrat CLOVERLAND CATTLE CO. noo 
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Heat Your Entire House 
From One Register 


SIMPLE — WARM — COMFORTABLE 


Just this one large register. The hot air comes up through the center 
circle and the cold air goes down the other compartment between the 
circle and the border. It’s right over the Quaker Pipeless Furnace. 


More heat—and just where you want it—always ready. To 
warm that cold room, just open the door. The 


Quaker f Pipeless 


Furnace 
has no pipes, no bulky cold air returns. 


Your walls are 
not torn up, no cellar is too small. 

Will burn any fuel. Particularly adapted to soft coal. 
Special humidifier keeps the air always moist. 

The furnace is built of heavy boiler plate steel, no 
cemented joints to leak gas, dust or soot. Fire pot lined 
with high-test fire brick, capable of withstanding 3400 
degrees of heat. An abundance of clean, pure warm air 
sent to every room. Simpler than a stove to operate, 
cleaner, more saving oi fuel, and much more healthful. 

Sends heat to every room in the house. Ventilates as 
well as heats. Changes and purifies the air to every room. 
Keeps the cellar cool for fruit and vegetable storage. 


Write MARSHALL-WELLS CO., at Duluth, 


for advice as to size to use; price will be quoted and order handled 
through your local dealer. 


Arrows show direction 
of air currents 
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Advice on Winter Care of Shee 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, in American Sheep Breeder 


T has been the mission and mes- 

sage of the American Sheep Breed- 

er year after year, to point out 
sensible and practical methods of man- 
agement, and had the good advice, 
here given by many different experts, 
been heeded, serious losses of sheep 
m.ght have been avoided. But begin- 
ners in the sheep business are many, 
and even old hands at the work be- 
come forgetful or careless, and so it is 
necessary to “iterate and reiterate” 
such advice. We have been invited 
by the editor, with these facts in 
mind, to give our views on this sub- 
ject, and while we cannot say any- 
thing that is quite new, we may be 
able to set down some hints that 
should prove interesting and instruc- 
tive, and especially so as regards the 
management of the ewe flock. 


The “hot house” lamb business re- 
quires the provision of houses closed 
on all sides, well lighted and ventil- 
ated, and having facilities for arti- 
ficial heating, when such heat evi- 
dently is necessary. But that is the 
wrong system of housing the ewe 
flock, and the ram and young growing 
sheep. Everything possible should be 
done to make these sheep rugged, 
hardy and strong in constitution, and 
so they should be kept cool, not hot. 
Their heavy fleeces are sufficient pro- 
tection against ordinary cold, but 
must not be allowed to become satur- 
ated with water. Wet fleeces tend to 
induce colds and they may cause 
chronic bronchitis, indicated by ob- 
stinate cough or, worse still, may end 
in fatal pneumonia. In selecting a 
site for a sheep shed or barn, choose 
high ground from which water will 
run off in every direction, or so thor- 
oughly that it will not get onto the 
floor of the building during heavy 
rains or when snow melts fast during 
the “January thaw” or toward spring. 
Sheep, to do well, must have their 
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250,000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 
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to suit 


Terms reasonable 


Write me for-definite quotations, maps, etc. 


er Michigan 


When writing adveftisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in’ tracts 
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fleeces kept dry and lie on clean 
beds. In many districts it suffies 
provide a shed open to the south 
sealed on the-other sides. By pr 
ence, however, such a_ shed shi 
have big, wide doors that can be clo; 
in unusually inclement weather, 
some instances canvas or ta 
screens on rollers have been u 
this purpose, and have proved 
effective, but they are expensive 
that they do not last many years, 
least six square feet of floor sp 
should be allowed for each sheep. 


The floor should be dry, and ] 
ding must be kept clean and ¢ 
Concrete floors are chilly, slipp 
when wet, and hurtful to the fi 
They are especially liable to inju 
the udder at lambing time, and af 
ward, by chilling and inducing troub 
some forms of subacute mam 
(garget). Avoid bedding that 
tains weeds, such as the Spar 
needle, or grasses, such as foxtail-¢ 
timothy, which injure the fleece ; 
may irritate the skin, causing bit 
rubbing and scratching. ; 


In connection with the shed 
house there should be some sg 
lambing pens to accommodate 
ewe that happens to lamb early, 
for general use in the lambing s 
if the weather is inclement. “2 

Every spring reports pour in from 
many parts of the country, but m 
especially the northern states, of e} 
dying of “mysterious disease” and 
thousands of others that have dead 
puny lambs, or inadequate milk © 
the maintenance of their young. 
of exercise is one of the chief cau 
of such losses and troubles. Vhe 
exercise is restricted sheep be 
lazy, sluggish, overfat and constipat 
That is a deadly combination, and 

ternal fat is put on at the expense 
the unborn lamb. The pregnant e 
should be kept muscular, vigorou 
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rith circulatory and executory or- 
active. Where this is accomp- 
d by right feeding and abundant 
se, trouble is avoided, the lamb- 
facilitated, and milk flow stim- 


: the sheep take outdoor exer- 
yn every fine day, but keep them 
he stable on wet days, during 
y snow storms, and when a strong 
is blowing over snow-covered 
| It is a good plan to have the 
pp walk to a distant field over 
eh their hay has been distributed 
unehes, necessitating extra walk- 
when feeding. If possible, make 
ewes walk two miles or more 
y day. A snow plow can be used 
pen a road to the distant field, and 
h roads also should be cleared to 
watering troughs. 
xperience teaches that the pro- 
red feeding of coarse, dry, bulky 
shage to pregnant ewes, or any 
ep, during the long winter season, 
ends the paunch, overtaxes the 
T, and induces constipation. Auto- 
xication then may occur. By that 
) is meant that poisons (toxins) 
‘rated by feed in the clogged di- 
ive organs are absorbed into the 
em and cause poisoning. | This 
soning kills thousands of ewes 
ry winter and spring, and might 
lily be prevented by enforcing 
ndant exercise and keeping the 
els active. : 
und, bright clover or alfalfa hay 
ains sufficient protein to maintain 
8s and other sheep during winter, 
ided a succulent or laxative feed 
added to regulate the bowels. Tim- 
y hay is not fit roughage for sheep. 
is too dry, coarse and bulky and 
SS protein. Such hay also tends to 
se constipation and the seedheads 
the fleece. Marsh or swale hay 
m more objectionable and may 
m poisonous plants such as 
se-tail (equisetum). Blue grass, 
sstem are good, and red top is fair- 
eood feed, while that made of a 
ture of oats and peas cut before 
} is excellent as winter feed for 
ep, and they may also have some 
ight oat straw and corn stover. It 
| not well to let the sheep run to a 
y or straw stack, as they will be 
ly to eat too much weathered fod- 
nd also get their fleeces full of 
and grass seed heads. Weathered 
| fodder also is objectionable and 
ly feed of any kind should be 
ded. This year prolonged wet 
ther has blackened shocked corn, 
oldiness of ears already is no- 
able. Such damaged feed may 
ve dangerous. It should be very 
rinely fed as a part ration with 
nd hay until found to be safe. 
leep need little grain in winter, 
en fed a leguminous hay which is 
‘in protein. The ewes should en- 
the winter season in good flesh 
should not be allowed to run 
n in condition. Rather they should 
in weight toward lambing time, 
vided they are kept muscular. Corn 
iid be sparingly fed and only in 
coldest weather. It goes to form 
, but is too fattening for pregnant 
s. If grain is needed, better feed 
s, adding 25 per cent of wheat bran, 
th is valuable, in that it tends to 
) the bowels active. From half to 
ee-quarters of a pound of such a 
ture will suffice along with good 
but it may be omitted if the hay 
ch and the ewes fleshy. 1t is well, 
ever, to feed it for a few weeks 
re lambing, as it helps to induce 
od flow of milk. Flaxseed meal 
30 is excellent for that purpose, but 
1 not be heavily fed. 
land hulls are not so suitable. 
S$ a succulent and laxative feed, 
ing surpasses the rutabaga. These 
s should be sliced for sheep, or 
through a pulper. One good ma- 
2 cuts them into fingers which are 
ily eaten. Rutabagas need not be 
in a cellar, but such a place is 
enient. Unless in very cold cli- 
s, the roots may be piled in a well 
lated shed~ and covered with 
y. Do not cover them or potatoes 
leaves, tops or vines,. as these 
rotting. Mangels also are suit- 
and are best for late winter or 
EB use, as they keep well and im- 
@ when stored. These roots and 
“yy 


Cottonseed . 


CLOVERLAND 


sugar beets should be sparingly fed to 
Wethers or rams, as they tend to cause 
gravel and consequent stoppage of the 
urethra, Sound corn silage also 1s an 
excellent laxative feed for sheep, but 
that which is sour or moldy must be 
rejected. An average of two pounds 
of roots or silage has been found sut- 
ficient as a winter ration for ewes 
and other adult sheep. In Great Brit- 
ain the rutabaga, or purple topped or 
Strap-leaf Swedish turnip, as it is 
called there, is the chief winter feed 
of all classes of sheep and is com- 
bined with hay, oat straw and decorti- 
cated oil-cake. It makes fine flavored 
juicy mutton, ae 

The ram should be fed in the same 
Way as the ewes, but should be kept 
separate. 


If sheep are fed and managed as we 
have suggested, there should be little 
if any, doctoring to do. Sickness will 
be certain, however, if sheep are hud. 
dled together in a small, dirty, dark, 
foul shed or barn, or if allowed to get 
soaking wet. Wading in mud and filth 
and through coarse, wet grass also 
may start slight or several forms of 
foot-rot, for which treatment was pre- 
scribed in a recent issue. A little med- 
icine may be given, however, if suc- 
culent and laxative feed do not pre- 
vent constipation. 
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WHITE GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers and Shippers 


- HAY, GRAIN, SCREENINGS 


We are large handlers of 
BALED HAY in this market, 
and can supply you with Tim- 
othy, Timothy and _ Clover 
Mixed, Prairie, or Midland Hay. }3! 
Let us know your wants. / 


204 Board of Trade Bldg., 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
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WANTED 


Well known Cloverland man 
would take charge of Land 
Department of good Upper 
Peninsula Timber, Land or 
Mining Company. If you are 
not getting results, address, 


‘W’ % Cloverland Magazine 
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POLO RANCH 
HAMPSHIRES 


Pure blooded rams, dropped 
February and March: 


200 Head Yearling 
250 Head Lambs 


Sired by choice rams from 
Walnut Hall, Cooper and 
Nephews, Robert Taylor, 
Butterfield, and imported 
rams. All well grown, thrif- 
ty and vigorous. Will sell 
in lots to suit purchaser. 
Price right, 


APPLY 
Malcolm Moncreiffe 


Big Horn, Sheridan Co., Wyo. 
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Our 1919 Importation Now on Exhibition 


We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of an unusual collection of 
fine registered sheep. They represent many years of skillful improvement 
in the hands of master breeders. There are four breeds— 


CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 


A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested in good sheep to 
visit our farm. We offer for sale over 1,500 head of all ages and both sexes. 


$150,000 FLOCK TO SELECT FROM 


One of our rams will bring fresh blood and improvement to your flock. We 
are specialists in fitting sheep for exhibition and can turn you out a show 
flock ready to win. Come if you can—if not, write. 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 


; Importers and Breeders, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
W. T. HYDBE, Pres. EK. E. GIFFORD, Mer. 


Cooperstown. is on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 92 miles southwest of Albany. 


DOLPH’S SHROPSHIRES 


WE OFFER 
Rams and Ewes for Sale at All Times 
25 Yearling rams sired by Nock, Min- 
ton Shields and MeKerrow’s Holker. 
Iiwes bred to imported Bibby ram. 


DOLPH BROTHERS, 
Route 7, Plymouth, Ind. 


Imported Minton 107A, 3 Yr. Old Ram, 
for Sale. Flock and home at Teegarden, 
Ind., B. & 0. R. R. 


MERINOS 


Our flock numbers 1,000 pure bred sheep. 
Rams and 150 Ewes for sale. 


We have 200 Merino 


Our sheep are of the best breeding with a good form and thick, 
heavy fleece. We furnish sheep for the Australian and South 
Afriean trade. Have raised rams that shear over 40 pounds cach. 
Farm 35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N. W. 


E. PECK & SONS, Geneva, Illinois 


HAMPSHIRES 


One of the best bred flocks in America. Home of the International cham- 
pion ewe of 1918. Rams of all ages for sale, single crate, or can furnish 
a carload. Write me your wants or come and see them. 


HARLEY R. EMMONS, Elsie, Mich. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Choice breeding ewes by imported sire for sale. Also this year’s crop of 
lambs sired by the champion ram at Wisconsin State Fair in 1918. 


W. D. McGILL & SON, Templeton, Wis. 


DORSET HORNED RAMS AND BRED EWES 


A few choice yearling rams, early ram lambs, and good ewes from two to 
five years old, bred to lamb in season suitable to climate. 
sheep. Prices right. 


WILLIAM A, HOOVER, Selma, Indiana 


A “dog proof” 


OXFORD RAMS 


Registered Oxford rams and ewes of all ages. Write 
me your wants. 


GEO. T, ABBOTT 


PALMS, Michigan 


HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearlings and Ram Lambs. Flock founded on Imported Stephens 
ewes. 


GEORGE J. HAUSER, Alma Center, Wisconsin 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Corn Crop in Northern Wisconsin Goes Over 100% U. S. Estimate 


ORTHERN half of Wisconsin ag- 

riculturally now looms up higher 

and brighter than ever before. 
No crop has been grown to better ad- 
vantage this year in this as yet unde- 
veloped empire than has the corn 
crop. It excels this year both in for- 
age and seed. Some years ago it used 
to be thought by those whe best knew 
that the soil and climate in this area 
were too cold; that the season for 
growing the crop was too short; that 
corn would not properly mature and 
would generally prove a failure. On 
the other hand it was early recognized 
that this section of the state was best 
adapted to the raising of grains and 
root crops. 

The fact that practically all the vari- 
eties of corn, both flint and dent, have 
matured so well this year, means an 
additional asset to Northern Wiscon- 
sin and Cloverland. The ability of a 
given section of a county to grow suc- 
cessfully a larger variety of crops 
gives it increased usefulness and re- 
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An Excellent Crop of Corn in Iron County, Wisconsin, and the Best Silage in the World ts ‘a ike 


By J. F. WOJTA, Wisconsin State Leader County Agents 


duces the margin of a possible failure 
over the section where only one or 
two crops can be grown profitably. 
For instance, when the early part of 
the season is blessed with sufficient 
amount of rainfall properly distribu- 
ted, grasses, grains, and vegetables 
usually do well. However, should a 
short period of drouth come early and 
the early crops suffer for want of rain, 
such late season crops as corn, pota- 
toes and root crops will do well. A 
farmer is usually safe in anticipating 
at least some good crops every year, 
under existing conditions. 

With the dairy industry so flourish- 
ing in the state, the corn crop may be 
of right classed as fundamental be- 
cause it furnishes silage, a succulent 
food for the dairy cow and the feed 
for other livestock on the farm. Corn, 
clover and cows in Northern Wiscon- 
sin completes a happy agricultural 


. trinity, and upon which all good farm- 


THE NORTHWEST'S LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


THIS IS the Northwest’s largest Department Store, 
[ wholesale and retail.] Our service will quickly show why 
we have won the confidence, friendship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranchmen of Cloverland. 


Write for our new Furniture and Housefurnishing 
Catalogue just off the press 


LAUERMAN BROS. CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Cloveriand Magazine. 


ing in this section of the country, or 
for that matter anywhere, must rest. 
With these three factors introduced 
into the method of farming, a farmer 
lays the foundation for trade and in- 
dustry. He has started something 
that is safe in agricultural practice 
and forms a basis for good farming. 
Fully one-fifth of the area of corn 
raised in Wisconsin was this year 
grown in the twenty-nine northern 
counties of the state. It is estimated 
that the crop yielded nearly 16,000,000 
bushels out of a total of 77,678,000 
bushels in the state. The condition 
of the corn crop in the northern sec- 
tion of the state as estimated by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, State De- 
partment of Agriculture, averaged 
105 per cent on October 1st, while the 
condition of the crop in the other sec- 
tions of the state averaged 97 per cent 
at the same time. It demonstrates 
the fact that there may be times when 


.every variety of corn will do well 
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To our Cloverland — 
Grazers and Farmer 
to have your name on our mai 


ing list and receive price lists and 
quotations on whatever you need 


the conditions for growing of 
may prove more favorable in t 
thern area, even for the corn ¢ 
than elsewhere. = ee 


It is a mistaken idea to believe 


given section of the country. Th 
not true. Much depends upon 
length of season and varieties as 
acclimated. The Agronomy 
ment of the College of Agri 
University of Wisconsin, recomn 
Wisconsin yellow dents, No. 25 
No. 8, for the extreme northern 
tion of the state and the Golden G 
No. 12, for the lower portion o 
area. Of course, all flint corn vari 
will do well in the northern 
Much care should be exerci 
planting only unmixed pure-b 
rieties. .Corn is one of the far 
that responds easily to methods 
treatment. One bushel of seed 
plant from six to seven acres Ww 
checked rowed—three kernels i 
hill, and hills three feet apa 
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‘WHOLESALE BUILDING _ 
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When drilled in rows for silage, 
bushel will plant from three to 
s. It is important that every 
select the variety that is best 
o his secion of the state. Use 
t will mature at least from 
y to 100 days in the more north- 

tions of the state. Later ma- 
arieties can be planted farther 


evident that this new north 
h the natural conditions fav- 
to the production of live stock 
me-grown feed, will soon be 
zed as a place where the 
iest, most vigorous and profit- 
iry cows, sheep and hogs can 
raised. With the coming of the 
y Agent into the county who fur- 
advice free of charge to farm- 
n all things for the betterment 
he development of agriculture, 
re is every reason to believe that 
8 northern country will some day 
“cla assed among the best protein 
PD and live stock production sec- 
s in the United States. 
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Money in. Clover Seed 


i= FARMERS ofthe town of North- 
, Beltrami County, Minnesota, 
formed a corporation among 
mselves to develop the clover seed 
ustry in that district. A clover 
will be purchased and through 
ir corporation they believe they 
buy additional equipment as 
ded. 

ver seed raising has proved to be 
fitable business in that vicinity 
the past few years and farmers 
ved thousands of dollars for their 
crops this year. In the terri- 
which the new corporation will 
e, 500 acres of clover from which 
d will be threshed have been 
ed this year and it is expected 
much larger acreage will be 
next year. 

government average Por clover 
S given at from two to three 
els to the acre, but Beltrami 
y produces from six to ten bush- 
s. The price paid for clover seed 
re is $27 a bushel and this brings 
farmers of that vicinity about $200 
each acre of clover they raise. In 
it on to the seed the farmers also 
sive revenue from the straw which 
; good feed for cows and sheep. 
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REPUTATION SEEDS 


r Northern gardens and farms. Also 
lowers and plants for all occasions, 


BULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, 
Minnesota 
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LORENCE COUNTY, 


VISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
acts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


McGOVERN LAND CO.,Florence,Wis. 


PERIOR ROOT CUTTERS 
T FAST AND EASY 
ut any kind of 
or pumpkins in the 
possible shape for 
jor hand or power 
Electric Motor 


at your dealer's 
Place your or- 


Serior Churn & Mfg. Co. 


Box 454, Northville, Michigan 
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First National Bank of 
Tron Mountain 
ron Mountain, Michigan 


_ Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
econd Vice-President; F. J. 
, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
ant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
ant Cashier. 
he oer 

F a Cc aber: Ww. H. 
Bjorkman, W . J. Cud- 
- Pieri: Fly Fg 0% C. Brown- 
. Fugere. 
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APRON—Among the newest designs is an apron with the lower hem turned up to form a pocket. On 
this pocket the design is embroidered in bow knots, in satin stitch, and dainty flowers in eyelet and outline, 
The apron is finished with lace and ribbon. This motif, if repeated is suitable for the hems of underskirts, 
and also for the skirts of dresses. ; 


INSERTION—This unusually pretty design of tulips forms very attractive borders or if used separately 
the insert is equally as charming. For borders the edge is finished with a single crochet and picot edge. 
Crochet cotton No. 50 is used. : 


FILET WATER SET 


Simplicity is the main at- 
traction of this dainty water 
set consisting of three inch 
tumbler doillies and one eight 
inch doily. The edges are fin- 
ished with a single crochet 
and picot edge and crochet 
cotton No. 70 is used. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Palate Pleasing 
Delicacies 


Almond Short | 
Chocolate Eclair 

Tutti Frutti ccrocotate aippea) 
Chocolate Twilight Dessert 
Chocolate Angel Food 


=3 4 
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High-class dealers in Cloverland vouch for the Superiority 
of these distinctly different sweet biscuits. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONSIN 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 
portioned out in-solid blocks to suit the 


stockman. 


Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Wisconsin Potato Exhibition, Its Interest to Cloverla 
(Continued from Page 7). ‘ 


The experience of growers to date 
as a rule has shown that in all the 
counties one or two standard varieties 
have led in the development of the 
county. The extension of the industry 
in the county is dependent upon the 
dissemination of one or a limited num- 
ber of standard varieties. By follow- 
ing this plan therefore, there has now 
developed “Rural New Yorker Cen- 
ters”, “Green Mountain Centers”, 
“Triumph Centers,” “Early Ohio Cen- 


Community leadership has been or- 
ganized. Associations of growers 
have been formed. These local asso- 
ciations are affiliated with the state 
organization. Today as a result of 
this work the Wisconsin Potato Grow- 
ers’ Association can point to a long 
list of “Community Centers” where 
standard. varieties in straight car lots 
can be secured. 


The Association has been able to 
publish the results of successful grow- 
ers, actual figures on costs are avail- 
able. Certain men have been success- 
ful in specialized lines. These records 
when examined carefully will show 
that opportunities in commercial po- 
tato growing in Wisconsin are unex- 
celled in any commercial potato grow- 
ing section of America. 

It is on account of the above reas- 
ons that twenty Wisconsin counties 
have decided to send an attractive 
county booth exhibit to the State Po- 
tato Exposition. It is for the above 
reason that County Boards in Wiscon- 
sin have decided to appropriate money 
in support of this show, 

The “ideal” potato exhibit is typi- 
fied therefore in the county booth and 
standard variety class. The Wiscon- 
sin Potato Growers’ Association be- 
lieves, however, that an equal effort 
should be made to display the “actual” 
grade of seed and table stock raised 
in the state. Therefore, the manage- 
ment has provided for extensive ex- 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


Noete 


hibits of seed and table stock, displ 
ing the actual grades of car ship ng 
handled by Wisconsin growers 
dealers. 

Organized potato interests have 
manded a careful investigation on | 
matter of improved standards. Al 
this line, certain standard 
grades have been established. 
the seed industry and the ship 
table stock have been active in t 
work. 

It is known today that compe tition 
between commercial potato states w 
be keener in the future than i 
ever been in the past. 
tion must be given to the sta 
ization of the crop. Certain w 
practices must be abandoned. Bet 
grading must be practiced both on 
farm and at loading stations. 

All work in the above interests m 
be practical and fair to aH brane] 


Breaking New Land Which Yields a Big Crop of Potatoes 4 


of industry. Careful trials must ft 
made under actual conditions. W 
ers, dealers and shippers, transporta 
tion interests, must co-operate. 
state exposition offers the best OPE 
tunity to arrive at an understandin 
on important recommendations 
improvements. ‘ 
Therefore the Wisconsin © Pol 
Growers’ Association maintains 1 
the exhibit showing the actual gr 
of stock in one sense will be the mos 
important commercial exhibit at 1 
exposition. It certainly will be 
exhibit which will interest the | 
sumer. 
The control of important dise 
and insects is recognized as one 
the most important problems fa 
potato growing and shipping inte 5 
There probably is no important ere 
grown which has so many pests 
the potato crop. For example, it 
fourteen million bushels of po 
were raised in Wisconsin. In 19 
practically the same acreage, tl 
three million bushels were rai 
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BEST POSSIBLE 


Men’s Shoe 


Ask in your shoe store 


BEALS-PRATT SHO 
- MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis. 


| factors entered into this vari- 
but probably the most import- 
tor was the element of disease 
sect damage associated with 
r conditions. 
erefore, in the control of these 
illions of dollars are spent an- 
Experiment stations, both 
nd national, are spending a 
mount in devising control mea- 
- Commercial interests have 
ed on the market special control 
pment and supplies. The Wiscon- 
Potato Exposition therefore has 
ed this important problem and 
arranged for a most complete de- 
nt showing the important dis- 
- and insect pests with complete 
trations-in their control. Com- 
rcial interests, manufacturers of 
lipment and supplies are co-operat- 
with organized state agencies in 
> v work. 
Visconsin is giving special atten- 
to the development of its trade 
seed potatoes. Potato growing sec- 
os to the south recognize the op- 
funity for development in this line. 
o from every section of the coun- 
e visited this state in the in- 
of securing improved seed 
. The results secured from 
potato inspection work in Wis- 
n shows that certain growers 
what is known as “strong, high 
g strains” of the standard va- 
It is very important that these 
mg, vigorous strains be used for 
her dissemination in the state. 
0 hundred and seventy men 
application in Wisconsin during 
past season for state seed potato 
ion. Probably about 225 men 
aceive certificates. Out of these 
Fe owers, probably about twenty- 


Clover Prepares the Soi) for Bumper Potato Crops 


five men will have exceptionally 
strong strains of seed stock. Next 
year it will be possible therefore to 
still further raise the standard of this 
stock which is grown for dissemina- 
tion. 


Unusual attention has been given 
by organized interests in Wisconsin in 
calling attention to the system of 
maintaining fertility through crop ro- 
tation and the raising of live stock. 
Under this plan heavy crops of clover 
are plowed regularly into the land. 
A regular amount of stable manure 
becomes available for the growing of 
cultivated crops. 


In addition to the above sources of 
fertility, unusual attention has been 
given to a study of fertilizer as a sup- 
plement to the above mentioned 
sources of fertility. Certain commer- 
cial potato growing sections of Ameri- 
ca use a large amount of commercial 
fertilizer. The use of commercial fer- 
tilizer on a limited scale is on the in- 
crease in Wisconsin. Certain fertil- 
izers are recommended under special 
soil conditions. The management of 
the Wisconsin Potato Exposition is 
therefore pleased to announce exten- 
sive exhibits along the lines of the use 
of fertilizers and in the maintenance 
of soil fertility with special reference 
to a system of farming adaptable to 
the best interests of the state. 


The potato exposition provides a 
complete demonstration of potato 
cooking methods with displays of the 
food products of which the potatoes 
are the important ingredient. A spe- 
cial booth eauipment under the man- 
agement of the Wisconsin Experiment 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


BLUE 


| ' e Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


Manufactured by 


DAY - BERGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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| The Highest Class 
Rone Machine in the World 


x 


4 THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 8 

4 0 ia 0 | 5 
t' _ CLEAR AS A GEL my 
| ‘ This is the famous instrument which won highest score i) 


for tone quality ct the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


os 


“1 E Sonora is distinguished as the instru- “y° 
B ment possessing the greatest artistic merit y 
“yr because of its clarity and oye 


lon 


truth of tone and its love- 
liness and brilliancy of ex- 
pression. 

The Sonora plays ALL 
makes of disc records per- 
fectly without extra attach- 
ments and was the first 
phonograph in the world *| 
to do so. Y 


Superb models at prices from 


$50 to $1000 
YAHR & LANGE DRUG CO., 
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Chas. M. Schwartz, 
President 


SCHWARTZ BROS. & CO. 


BOILER WORKS | 
CHEBOYGAN MICHIGAN 


Office and Plant Corner First and Huron Streets 
Bell ’Phone No. 40 


John H. Schwartz, 
Vice-President 


D. A. Hastings, 
Secy. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Culverts Fire Escapes and Highway Bridges 
Architectural Steel and Iron Work for Jails and Prisons 


New Boilers for Land and Marine Use 
Second-hand Boilers Bought and Sold 
Sheet Iron Tanks of Any Description 
Spark Arresters and Flue Welding 
Second-hand Saw Mill Machinery 


Repair Work Promptly 
Attended to Day 
or Night 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


OCONTO, WIS. 


Bay de Noquet Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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POLARINE is the best oil the Standard 
Oil Company (/ndiana) knows how to make 
for the lubrication of automobile engines. 

It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 


every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 
cause of the fact that automobile enginess are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passenger cars 
and trucks. 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
stroke. It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 
necessary friction; it is, in fact 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


For sale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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The Value of Swamp Hay 


By FRANK M. KING 


HERE are thousands of acres of 

marsh lands in Cloverland that 

are covered with a luxurious 
growth of blue joint and red top grass, 
that has never been considered of 
very much value as feed for live stock, 
but lucky is the stockman who has a 
goodly acreage of this marsh grass 
land, for it makes splendid feed for 
cattle and horses. 


These marshes can be cleaned up of 
debris and the grass mowed with or- 
dinary mowing machines. The hay 
can be put up at a small cost and as 
there is no expense of farming it, the 
hay is the cheapest that can be se- 
cured in any country. 

Cattle men coming to this country 
will have more or less stock to winter 
whether they go in for breeding or 
not. There will always be the culls 
and cut-backs to winter and the cost 
of holding them over on this cheap 
hay will be very small. 


I have seen cattle and horses win- 
tered on this hay, with no other feed, 
and they came out in good shape. 

Ranchers who have this kind of 
land will find it a valuable asset, The 
Cloverland Cattle Company owns 


Alger County 


HE Alger County Fair proved to 
be one of the surprise packages 
in County Fair work this year. 

It was one of the best real farmers’ 
fairs held in the Upper Peninsula and 
was unique in that it was near the 
center of the agricultural interests of 
the county, in the thriving village of 
Chatham, and sixteen miles from the 
city of Munising. 

No horse races or flying machines 
to draw crowds, nevertheless large en- 
thusiastic crowds thronged the 
grounds each day of the fair. 

There was an excellent display of 
the work done by the boys and girls 
in the schools, of needle work, canned 
fruits, vegetables, etc. 

The large and varied exhibits of 
fruits and vegetables were a source 
of wonder even to the farmers them- 
selves. The hall was beautifully dec- 
orated with colored branches and 
flags, which gave an artistic setting 
both for the exhibits and for the big 
dance held the last two nights of the 
fair. The Munising band furnished 
the music during the afternoons and 
for the first evening’s dance, and the 
Munising jazz band for the second 
evening. : 

For amusements the _ tight-rope 
walker, and acrobats, also the balloon 
ascension held the crowds for certain 
periods, and midway reaped a big 
harvest, with their many forms of 
amusements, 

The live stock barns were filled 


. anyone who knows the-~ “COW ga 


Educational Exhibit of the Upper Peninsula Experiment Station, Mici 
Agricultural College 


Farmers’ Fair — 


about 20,000 acres of the mars a 
on its 50,000 acre tract and ¢ 
it a splenlid investment. Wit 
of this cheap hay and rough sh 
is possible for ranchers to tak 
vantage of the low fall markets 
buying cattle at the reduced - J 
and holding them over the wil 
This fall feeder stuff has been } 
cheap on the markets, much cheg 
than it was last spring and m 
cheaper than it will be next spring 
any one had put up a few thous 
tons of this cheap hay he could J 
taken advantage of the low marke’ 


and holding it over. There 
doubt but what he could have a 
his money. = 

It has been the habit of purchas 
of land in this country to turn de 


I know of no country where 
much cheap hay can be produced, 2 


knows that cheap hay is a mig 
valuable thing to have on hand, 


with a high elass of animals, 
department was well represen 
cept hogs and beef cattle. 
The poultry coupes 
filled with different breeds o 
ens, turkeys, ducks, geese and” 
bits. 
There was a lot of competittonl V 
the horses, especially with bre 
mares and colts. Swan Anderson ¥ 
the sweepstake prize with a beaut 
black two-year-old. 3 
In the dairy department the 
steins predominated, with é 
second in numbers. An excell 
sey cow, brought from Munisin 
Mr. Ferguson and sold to Mr 
Anderson, won the silver cup, | 
sented by Mr. John Gatiss for the I 
dairy cow on the grounds, also 
sweepstake prize for the best . da 
cow or heifer of any breed on 
grounds. 
Taking the fair as a whole, 
a real success, and the county 
ing forward to a greater fa 
year. The County Board of 
visors have voted money to 
modern race track, and ampl 
to carry on a greater fair next - 
Mr. B. P. Pattison, from Es 
judged the live stock; Mr. H. 
eron, from Newberry, the 
fruit and vegetables, and M 
-Heulen, from the Michigan 
tural College and Miss Williz 
Manistique, the sewing, fancy 
canned goods, and packonis exh 


gee 


s 


course, their home condi- 


re not allowed their share. 
ired number of ewes were 
o Antigo and distributed to 
g people. All were enrolled 
club members and given ad- 
he feeding, care and handling 

‘sheep. The ewes had been 


2 was 
A tag in her 
nade it easy 
ify the in- 
1 animal. 
was given 
g preven- 
diseases 

oth er trou- 


A blue-print 


le flocks. 
young peo- 
learning 
iness as 


the least 
f risk to 


s from the undertaking. ~One- 
‘the returns from wool belongs 
club boy or girl. Wether lambs 
disposed of on the share plan, 
we lambs are retained in the 
At the end of four years the 
ock as it then exists, is to be 


uiries and applications have 
o my office this summer and I 
to say that the sheep com- 


nce W. Kockings of Burling- 
sconsin, one of the largest and 
nown poultry raisers in the 
States, is putting electric 
n his chicken houses to in- 
egg production. He contends 
ns lay the largest number of 
ng April and he figures that 
give the hens the same num- 
as s daylight during the win- 

ths as they have in April he 


oO be satisfactory for sheep, © 


- W. M. Bewick, Agricultural Agent for 
Langlade County, Wisconsin 


Artificial Lights to Increase Egg Production 


“a es 9 i phe ie eee 


pany stands ready to supply many 
more boys and girls this fall. 

I am sometimes accused of adver- 
tising sheep but from one corporation, 
thus showing favoritism. I therefore 
wish to explain that Iam not bound to 
place their sheep and theirs exclusive- 
ly, but will probably do so until some 


other concern shows me as good a 


contract and the 
same interest in 
our young people. 

A more ther- 
ough system of 
organized clubs is 
planned for the 
coming year. This 
will make possi- 
ble more educa- 
tional work with 
it all and insure 
greater interest. 
One-half dozen of 
our club lambs 
were taken tothe 
State Fair this 
fall and some 
thirty dollars 
($30.00) in pre- 
miums were 
brought back. 
This looks pretty 
good to the young 
people and some 
of them tell me 
they will be there 
with their lambs 
next year. 


Stumps and 
slashings are fast 
giving way to 
good stock in this 
section of Clover- 
land. The soil is 
fertile and easily 
tilled. Lakes and 
streams are abundant. The climate is 
bracing; the rainfall abundant. We 
cannot grow everything, but we know 
what we can grow well and the list in- 
cludes everything required for good 
stock. 

Best of all, we have the right class 
of farmers who believe in themselves 
and have ambition to.carry them to 
the top. Hence our enthusiasm and 
hence our motto: ‘Good Stock for a 
Good Country.” 


The electric lighting system will be 
operated by a clock. At 5 a. m. the 
clock will turn on dim lights, similar 
to dawn, and fifteen minutes later, 
when the chickens have had time to 
stretch, other lights go on as bright 
as daylight. 

Several westerners are preparing to 
carry some stuff over and in the spring 
they will have,an interesting story to 
tell of successful wintering in Clover- 
land. 
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1850 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of continuous business life is a record attained 
by comparatively few business institutions. 


1919 


TRADE MARK 


CUTLERY AND TOOLS 


are the result of many years of experience in 
selecting QUALITY PRODUCTS and their 


use is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Ask Your Hcrdware Dealer 


John Pritzlaff Hardware Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Ff ST Piece a Surprise 


Cloverland Farmers Should Remove Seed Corn Men 
(Continued from Page 9) 


A Seed Corn Rack Which Insures Proper Curing, Made from 2x 4's and 1: 
Lath. Mice and Rats May Be Kept Out of This Rack by Tinning the Legs ~ 
and Bending Top of Tin Outward, Forming an Inch Horizontal Plane. 


Pe ie e all the changing seasons, the 
popularity of Milady Chocolates with lov- 
ers of good candy everywhere remains un- 
diminished. 


There are several convenient meth- so as not to require too much room, 
ods of storing the corn in the room to and at the same time have it so that 
facilitate drying. One is to string no two ears come in contact with ea 
the corn from the rafters by means of other, in order that air can cireul 
binding twine, another is to use a among the ears freely, will prove § 
wire rack, so arranged that the butts isfactory. ia 
of the ears are placed on short barbs. When you have made your crib 
Still another is to build a rack out of lections and removed these selec 
lath and 2x4s. Any scheme that will ears to a proper place of storage, 
allow of the corn being stacked up, question is, will they grow. It is pra 


Att all good dealers 


AMERICAN CANDY COMPANY 


Makers of Rex Brand Confections 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 


y 


SQUARE PEOPLE 


. PETERSON, President and Manager 


F oan fae HOMES COMPLETE : 
Corner Ogden Ave. and Main St. MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
COME IN AND LOOK AROUND—AN UNUSUAL STORE 


The Sand Box Germinator 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. ‘| 
New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty | 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of ail classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, | 
Home Iconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWSON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


THE SERVIC.! this store accords is indicated by its activity. 


People wouldn’t keep on coming in ever-increasing numbers 
unless we provided values that can be found nowhere else. 


20,000 Acres Guiscves LANDS | 


A cordial welcome awaits you. It is not a question of buying ee camel aes ye raaed go fat ores with 
—not at all. We wish to show you the new things. We want you eA ; Es : 
. e 
to pass judgment on them. Price $7 to $ ] 0 an Acre 
ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 


map to 


E.L. STANFORD, Marquette, Mich. 


Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt and Careful Attention 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Bly impossible for the ayerage 
1 to be able to discard every ear 
will not grow, merely by looking 
t. When you stop to figure it up, 
ach. ear of corn will weigh close to 
half-pound, and each pound of 
ed sown ought to produce at least 
x bushels of corn, so that for each 
of bad seed that goes into the 
pier in the spring, you cut your 
d by at least three bushels. It is 
asy to see. that if you can discard a 
poor ears by using the germina- 
n test, you have been many times 
jar aid for the few hours it takes to 
the work. 
he germination test should be 
lade during the idle hours of the win- 
A good plan is to make the test 
le you have the ears arranged on 
storage rack to dry. There are 
any methods employed of germin- 
ag orn. The underlying principle 
the same in all. That is, you place 
| r kernels of corn to be germinated 


DISTANCE 
BETWEEN 
BARS - Inches 


—-—, 


Be Ey anor vas 


The Sawdust Box Germinator 


under as nearly the same conditions 
of moisture and temperature as they 
would be if planted in your corn field. 

The sand box germinator is very 
practical. Take a shallow box three 
inches deep and twenty inches square, 
set a tack every two inches on all 
four sides, now string a string from 
tack to tack each way across the box, 
and you have one hundred two-inch 
squares. Along one side label each 
square from A to J, inclusive, along 
the adjacent side from 1 to 10, inclu- 
sive. This gives you a letter and a 
figure for each square, as 6B, 6H, etc. 
The box should then be partially filled 
with two inches of moist sand. Then 
take an ear from the drying racks and 
remove six kernels by taking them 
two at a time from near the butt, mid- 
die and tip of the ear, turning the ear 
part way around after each two ker- 
nels are removed, so that no four ker- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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VERYTHING you need in 
the hardware line can be 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For. information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Ircn Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


MAA 


CLOVERLAND’S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 


HE ane eat He 


purchasing power to help you secure 
the most reasonable price and the 
quickest delivery on your require- 
ments for— 


Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 
“Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 
Roofings, 

Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 


secured from our Menominee warehouse— 
—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and 
see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 
want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 


it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right 
here in good old Cloverland in the U.S. A. 


4 Ne thera Hardware and Supply Company 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


i ATL UTE 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Agricultural Possibilities of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


1 VERYONE 
who is famil- 
iar with the 

agricultural situ- 

ation in general, 
and with the Up- 
per Peninsula of 

Michigan in par- 

Gienlar,vis. in 

agreement that 

the possibilities 
for rapid develop- 
ment there are 
very great. Some 
of the reasons for 
this conclusion 
are the follow- 
ing 

First—The rap- 

id increase in our 

city population 

over the rural 
population has 
created a strong 
demand for great- 
er agricultural 
production. The 
searcity of agri- 
cultural products 
has sent prices to 
unheard-of levels 
and has made for- 
tunes forthe 
owners of produc- 
tive farms in all 
sections of the 
country. 
Second—These 
high prices of ag- 
ricultural prod- 
ucts have in turn 
sent land values 
to fabulous 
heights. Good 
farm lands in 
Iowa and Illinois are now selling at 
from four hundred to five hundred dol- 
lars ($400 to $500) an acre, and the 
worn and gullied lands of the south- 
eastern part of the United States are 
selling at two hundred-fifty to four 
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CLOVERLAND 


By J. Y. CANON, of El Paso, Texas, President Cloverland Cattle Company 


hundred dollars ($250 to $400) per 
acre. 

Third—These prices for agricultur- 
al products and these values for farm 
lands are causing many men to look 
for new and undeveloped lands to 


This Type of Cut-over Land in Cloverland is Equally Attractive to the “Corn Belt’ Farmer as it is to the Western 
Stockman. Both See Its Possibilities for Agricultural and Live Stock Prodtction. 


cultivate. The West no longer offers 
the great opportunities that it once 
did and so the land developer must 
turn either to the undrained swamps 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf coast, 
or to the undeveloped regions to the 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
Fand carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


WeofferCut-OverLands = 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 


Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual | 


output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


_- 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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gions of the U 
ed States at th 
present time » 
my opinion — 
the Upper. 
sula of Michi 
offers the gr 
est possibilitie 
any. In fact, the 
is no doubt 
that much of 
better land in 
Upper Penin 
is just as pre 
tive as is the 
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yields of vai 
crops at the z 
cultural 3 
ment Station ¢ 
Chatham, Mich, 


clover ma 
from three 
tons per “i 
regularly. Alfall 
makes three 
six tons of ha 
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to three tons (¢ 
hay per acr 
ery year. 1 
makes four to six tons of hay per ac} 
Turnips make 1,000 to 1,500 bus 

per acre. Mangles, stock beets, 
all other root crops do equally as_ 
Sugar beets one year made 3 
pounds per acre. We also find th 
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made fifty-eight bushels one 
venty-eight bushels another 
d 156 bushels another year, 
e fifty to sixty bushels per 
ularly. Wheat makes twenty 
-five bushels per acre almost 
ar. Barley makes twenty-five 
y-five bushels per acre, and rye 
@ same. Spelts makes thirty 
r bushels per acre, Field 
ke thirty-five to forty-five 
per acre, and field beans 
t the same. Irish potatoes make 
200 to 460 bushels per acre reg- 
ly. Strawberries make 4,000 to 
) quarts per acre, and other truck 
s do especially well. 

a record of such yields as 
0 back up his statement, it is 
prising to hear the Director 
Experiment Station, Dean R. S. 
ay: “This portion of Michigan 
me day be developed into a 
e agricultural empire.” 

udy of these crop records, to- 
with the climatic conditions, 
ne to conclude that this coun- 
exceptionally well adapted to 
one of three lines of farming. 
trucking, with such crops as 
atoes, strawberries, cabbage and 
wy. The second is hay and live 
kK, or dairying. The third is live 
nd grain farming with potatoes 
age corn as intertilled crops. 

2 are several factors which fa- 
= truck crop system, among 
re: 

—They are not in danger of 
asional late frost in spring, or 
ly frost in fall which is some- 
atal to corn. 

1d—They come on the market 
me of year which does not bring 
in competition with the truck- 
on further south. 

rd—The soils in many places in 
ction are especially adapted to 
duction of truck crops. For 
, some of the muck soils of 
er Peninsula are just as well 
to the production of celery 
soils of the Lower Peninsula, 
ent for that purpose as high 
xty to one hundred ($60 to $100) 
acre annually. : 
urth—This region is surrounded 
nining districts and other centers 
population which create a good 
for these products. 

of the advantages which 
e mentioned for the second 
are: 

—Hay is one of the best pro- 
crops of this region. All kinds 
rops do remarkably well here. 
i, Alsike clover, red clover, tim- 
red-top all produce just as 
e as they do on the four hun- 
400) per acre farms further 


md—The native grasses give 
sient pastures for the stock dur- 
e summer months. 

ird—Any region which produces 
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good hay and root crops is a good 
region for dairying, providing it has 
a market for its dairy products. This 
region meets all the requirements, 

The third is perhaps the best sys- 
tem of all, for it is the system which 
has produced the greatest agricultural 
prosperity in other regions, and it 
has much to recommend it here. 

First—It enables the farmers to use 
the best possible rotation to keep up 
the fertility of his land, 

Second—Hay crops produce so 
abundantly that it makes it easy to 
feed the stock through the winter. 

Third—Winter wheat does well here 
because of the fact that snow always 
falls in the early part of the winter 
before the ground freezes and thus 
protects the ground from freezing 
during the winter months. Of course 
this causes the grouhd to warm up 
early in the spring, and to give a vig- 
orous growth to the wheat. In fact, 
the principal difficulty with raising 
wheat is that it frequently grows so 
large that it lodges badly and makes 
harvesting difficult. 

Corn is not a very safe crop for this 
section as the season is so short that 
the corn is frequently frosted before 
it is matured. However, corn nearly 
always makes good yields for silage, 
and when not frosted too early it 
makes an excellent yield of grain, 

This region is exceptionally well 
watered and the summer rainfall is 
well distributed. The region is also 
well supplied with railroads which 
give good marketing facilities. 

There is much of the land which 
needs drainage and also much of the 
cut-over land which needs clearing of 
stumps. Neither of these processes 
is very expensive and they are always 
profitable if applied to good land. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin, number 425 describes 
the agricultural conditions of this re- 
gion and on page 4 they say “Much 
of the swamp land is productive when 
drained and generally the cost of 
drainage is not exessive....... Sandy 
loam and medium loam soils predomi- 
nate, and these when properly man- 
aged produce satisfactory yields of all 
crops adapted to the district. Such 
crops as clover, beans, peas, rye, 
vetch, buckwheat, corn, potatoes, root 
crops, and small fruits do well on the 
sandy loam soils. These crops also 
do well on the heavier soils, and in 
addition these richer soils produce 
satisfactory crops of timothy, wheat, 
oats, and barley.” 

The principal needs of the Upper 
Peninsula in an agricultural way are: 
First, capital with which to drain and 
clear and improve this land; and sec- 
ond, intelligent agricultural Jeader- 
ship to direct the process of develop- 
ment. When these are combined and 
this land is put under clltivation, it 
will sell for two hundred to four hun- 
dred dollars ($200 to $400) per acre. 
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‘The M.&M. LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


ave made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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Save Time, Steps, 
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Money 


Ree of this bank are finding our bank-by- 
mailand-phone service very convenient these busy 
days. You will, too. 


You will be pelased to find the number of things we 
can do for you by mail and telephone. 


Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, 
buy drafts without leaving home. 


And you get just as good service as if you came here 
in person. Give this service a trial. Save time, steps 
and money. 


* FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


x Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 


PRIZE Se 
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Es Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” which explains how 
& our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and convenient. 
pa 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


—, OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


S 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agenz, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 


them. 


SAULT: SAVINGS ‘BANK 
WY THE BANK FOR YOU" 


PAULI Sik. MAKIc, MICH. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, M.CHIGAN 
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“Heat Means Meat” 


A cold hog is a lean hog; a warm hog without proper 
ventilation is a sick hog. 


The profitable way to winter your’ hogs is in a cozy 
but well ventilated hog-house, built according to our 
FREE PLANS, and built of the farmer’s stand-by, 


“Old Faithful” BENS Lumber 


for 
Satisfaction 


“Old Faithful’’ HEMLOCK. has been the farmer’s 
stand-by for over 200 years. You ought to know more 
about it for your own sake and use it always. 


So give us your name and address and the name of your! 

lumber dealer and ask for the hog-house book, which cate 
pictures and descriptions of other farm buildings, too, as well as 
acoupon good for FREE PLANS with specifications complete. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
312 F. R. A. Bullding Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We spread the good news about ‘Old Faithful’? HEMLOCK but 
we do not sell it. Get it from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Cloverland Farmers Should Remove Seed Corn 


cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 


(Continued from Page 31) 


The Rag Doll Tester, the Eg; 
Tester, and the Pie Plate Tes! 
all good types of germinators a 
be used if preferred to the abe ve 
scr.bed methods. x 


When the final selection of ear 
been made by use of the germ 
test, the corn is ready for 
planting. In shelling corn f 
it is usually well to discard the f 
kernels at the tip and butts of ea 
as these kernels are usually 
form in size and shape. It is 
bear in mind in getting th 
shelled, ready for planting, tha 
one planter plate is made to pla 
certain type of kernel at a give a 
It stands to reason then, thai 
want a uniform stand, we mu 
into the planter uniform seed. 


The bulk of the seed selected ca 
usually be graded into about 
types. A considerable part of 
grading can be done by sorting 
ears into two piles, one having | 
kernels and one having small ke " 
However, if one wishes to go t 
slight expense in getting his Gor 
graded, screens for this purposé 
be purchased on the market at a 
small cost. Then by using the pr 
planter plate for each type of keri 
a uniform stand is assured. 

To the uninitiated in proper sée 
corn selection the foregoing p 
graphs might seem to involve an en 
less amount of work, but in act 
practice they have proven to b 
practical, if the proper preca 
are followed in selecting, 
and planting of seed corn, it is 
sured that practically a 100 per ¢ 
crop will be occupying the ground 
paying dividends on the culture 
instead of: possibly 60 or 70 per 


nels come from the same or adjacent 
rows. These six kernels should then 
be placed in square 1A of your ger- 
mination box and a small tag made 
of plain paper, bearing this number 
(1A) should then be fastened to the 
ear from which they came, by pinn- 
ing it to the cob at the butt end of 
tLe ear. Replace the ear on the rack 
and repeat the operation for each of 
one hundred ears that the box will 
hold, then cover the kernels in the 
box with a half inch or so of moist 
sand, and set the box in a warm place 
where the temperature will favor 
growth. After ten days to two weeks, 
a test is ready to read. The squares 
which show six strong, healthy, vig- 
orous shoots, represent ears that are 
suitable for seed. Those squares 
which produce no shoots or weak. 
sprouts, and not the full number rep- 
resented, show ears which should be 
discarded for seed purposes. 

The sawdust box method can be 
used if preferred. Use a box of simi- 
lar dimensions to the sand box, par- 
tially filled with one inch of damp 
sawdust. Cut a cloth to fit over this 
and mark olf in two-inch squares, 
number the squares from 1 to 100, in- 
clusive, dampen the cloth and spread 
over the sawdust. The kernels from 
ears to be tested are then laid, germ 
face up in the square, to correspond 
with the number of the ear. When 
filled a second cloth, slightly larger, 
is laid carefully over the kernels and 
tucked down in the corners, and an 
inch of damp sawdust pressed down 
on top. After five days the upper 
cloth is carefully rolled back and the 
test read, the strong vigorous sprouts 
showing which ears are fit for seed, 
and dead kernels or weak sprouts, 
those which should be discarded. 


WINNING| 
FEED | 
COMBINATION| 


[X Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we If 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to | 
ration possible to compound. One that not only prodt 
exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best ph 


condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elit 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEEI 
BIG‘O’ DAIRY RATIO 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly propoll 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high dif 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It 
feeding easy, economical and aceurate. Simply mix thes 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the 8% 
time giving each cow all the Big “Q” (protein) that she will respon 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany audress Chicago, Us 


ber, 1919 
iWhing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from Page 11) 

Y1l have to stick, if you say 
anny agreed finally, “but I’m fed 
m getting jumpy. I got a hunch 
e ain’t safe; I feel like some- 
as goin’ to happen.” 

even’s premonition, under the 
ances, was almost uncanny; 
e startling proof of his suscepti- 
to outside influences. 


u are rickety,” Black Jack told 
“Why, there ain’t any danger; 
goes up there.” Laughing Bill 
breath, missing not a word. 
did we’d pick ’em up with the 
es. It’s open country, and we’d 
pm before they got down.” 
spose so. But the nights are 
dark.” 
fobody’s out at night, either, you 
Jj ain’t losing any slumber over 
And I ain’t going to lose any 
f your quitting ahead of me. That 
f trouble me none.” Berg yawned 
changed the subject. Half an 
later he rose, languidly undressed 
rolled into his bed. Sleven fol- 
: suit shortly after, and the ra- 
y with which both men fell asleep 
e volumes for the elasticity of the 
an conscience. 
Laughing Bill had come pre- 
to spend the night, but his 
at tickled and he had a distressing 
t of snoring, therefore he deemed 
fhe part of caution to depart before 
ropped off into the land of dreams. 
fected the manoeuver noiseless- 


i Diingered at the spring hole on 
following morning, and lost him- 
in an attentive study of the sur- 
ding scenery. It was fairly im- 
sive scenery, and-he had a keen 
eciation of nature’s beauty, but 
k Jack’s words continued to puz- 
m. “Nobody goes up there.” Up 
The Aurora lay in a valley, 
re most of the country round 
was “up’—it was open, too. 
ridges were bold and barren. 
ed only with shreds and patches of 
ass and reindeer moss. ‘“We’d 
-up with the glasses—we’d 
em before they got down.” Mani- 
‘the cache was in plain sight, if 
ly knew where to look for it, 
Hyde’s sharp eyes took in ten 
nd likely hiding-places, and he 
oned that it would be worse than 

to go exploring blindly without 
s definite data than he possessed. 
was clever of the pair to hide the 
; where they could oversee it ev- 
r of the day, and they had 
m a safe location, too, for no- 
wasted the effort to explore those 
ss and hogbatks now that they 
y known to contain no quartz. 
+ was Anvil Mountain, for in- 
a bold schist peak crowned 
qauge rock in the likeness of a 
mith’s anvil. It guarded the en- 
se to the valley, rising from the 
heart of the best mining section; 
vas the most prominent landmark 
bouts, but not a dozen men had 
climbed it, and nowadays nobody 


5 «Bill pondered the enigma, out 
his bed in the willows came Don 
nio de Chiquito, a meek and lowly 
9, the only member of the Au- 
§ working force which did not 
nk in social importance the man- 
ork. Don Antonio was the pet 
‘Aurora Borealis, and its scay- 
. He ate everything from garb- 
0 Beubber boots—he was even sus- 
ed of possesing a low appetitte 
finan socks. It was, in fact, 
very democratic taste in things 
e which caused him to remain 
eadiest of Doctor Slayforth’s 
s. Wisdom, patience, the sa- 
of Solomon, lurked in Don An- 
eyes, and Laughing Bill con- 
him as a friend and an equal. 
my,’ said he, “you've done a 

f prospecting and you know the 
. There’s a rich pocket on 
f them hills. Which one is it?” 
ww. ntonio de Chiquito had ears 
sunbonnets; he folded them back, 
his muzzle toward Anvil rock, 
ayed loudly. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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OSECGO 


BRAND 


food products are the standard of 
excellence in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


ROACH & SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. : IRONWOOD, MICH. 
MARQUETTE, MicH. HOUGHTON, MICH. wartERioo’ WIS. 


e We own Grazing Lands in the 


Stockmen: ereat open areas of Cloverland 


where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. Write us for full particulars. 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton,Wis. 


When writing advertisers, please mention. Cloverland Magazine. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-Operation to New-comers, 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice . 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


ig the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 

E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier, Pape L. Anderson, Cal- 
derwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 
E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 
Crossing} J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


Officers: 
Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers; Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Sherman | 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Capital's ¢ ic ajictese aiels selec $200,000 
SUPPLUS et Pate plete vias $200,000 
Undivided Earnings ...... $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, . 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Buginess. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. | 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits, 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; BE. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
id. ¢, Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 


Officers: R. G.e Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 


Vice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


Mead, V. ice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 0, W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 

W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres.; 

F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 

fer; EB. A. = Second Asst. Cashier; J. G. 

Reynolds, Wm. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 

T. Roberts, re sete Dan H. Ball, R ¥ 
ronson. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G, A. Carlson, Cashier: 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier: E. J. Hudson, BE. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. — 


Four Leaf Clovers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


by the people, all but one William 
O’Meara. 

John Miller sent two sons to the 
war. He voted for the memorial, it 
is reasonable to assume. William 
O’Meara owns property and it is log- 
ical to opine that he voted against the 
memorial, as a taxpayer with a load 
heavy enough as it is. 

And the theory is that Mr. Miller 
chided Mr. O’Meara for not lining up 
with the pro-memorial folks. 

“Is ut a mimoryel buildin’ ye want?” 
asked Mr, O’Meara in scorn—as we 
visualize the occurrence. “Take that 
thin.” Bam! 

Anyway, Mr. Miller appeared in 
court next day with a shanty on his 
eye. 

* * * 
Can It Be That Ironwood Is Peeved? 


Coleman Vaughan, seceretary of 
state, might have included the larg- 
est city in the Upper Peninsula in his 
list of branch offices for the securing 
of next year’s automobile licenses. 
Two results might have been obtained 
—it would not have been necessary to 
drive two hundred miles to the lesser 
cities of Marquette or Escanaba to 
get the plates after Nov. 1, and then, 
too, some of the chaps hereabouts who 
have been driving cars all this year 
on “exchange” plates, or none at all, 
might have bought some of ’em. 

* * * 


Ironwood News-Record, 


Just for fun we’d like to know what 
is the second city of the Upper Penin- 
sula. The biggest town isn’t a city at 
all. Houghton claims to be “The Big- 
gest Little City in the World.” Men- 
ominee and the Soo ought to come in 
there somewhere. Oh, well, there is 
a census coming and we haven’t an 
automobile anyway. 

* * * 


Politics. 


Regardless of what reformers and 
uplifters say, people admire a clever 
politician, for the same reason that 
they admire a smart baseball player. 
And for that reason we have to hand 
it to AJ Bentz of Painesdale, presi- 
dent emeritus and perpetual of the 
Painesdale Bowling league. Al is a 
good bowler and one of the teams of 
the league always has been named 
“The President’s” in his honor, he 
being also its captain. The best the 
team ever did was to finish as runner- 
up, the Office team grabbing off first 
honors. 


Culling Out Slacker Birds 


URING the fall of the year the 

farmer and the poultryman are 

marketing the surplus birds from 
their flocks, and it is at this time that 
care should be taken to cull the flocks 
properly. Chickens that will strength- 
en the flock during the following year 
should never be marketed, while on 
the other hand birds that will weaken 
the strain or fail to produce enough to 
pay for their winter’s feed should 
never be kept on the farm. 


The following rules for proper cull- 
ing of the poultry flock are given by 
Prof. C. H. Burgess, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College: 

“First, the cock bird. If he is pure- 
bred and from a good laying strain, 
if his progency are quick to mature 
(that is, if his cockerels feather quick- 
ly, grow their combs early, and com- 
mence to crow when six to eight 
weeks of age), if he is vigorous and 
healthy, if he crows often during the 
day, if he is a bit scrappy, if his 
feathers are of good lustre, if he moul- 
ted early and grew his new feathers 
quickly—keep him. 


“Second, the hen. Send to market 
those hens that. moulted in July or 
August. ‘A good laying hen moults 
late in the year. She drops all of her 
feathers at a time. If a hen laid well 
last winter, no matter what her ap- 
pearance is now, keep her. She will 
improve the flock. Market the hens 
that are in full feather—that have 
those brilliant yellow shanks and 


- been a member of the champiol 


_ the choice locations in Cloverlan 


Al naturally wants to be on 2 
ning team, at least once in hi 
This year at the annual meetin 
suggested that the cares of offic 
president weighed so heavily on 
that he could not do: justice to 
work on the team were he to con 
with the additional duties of cz 
He would be satisfied to be a } 
member. He suggested a vices 
dent be elected and the former 
dent’s team named for him, the 
president naturally being the cap 
Excellent suggestion. Al nomirz 
Jim Clarke and Jim forthwith 
elected and assumed the leade 
of the vice presidents. s 

This looks like an ordinary 
event, till it is pointed out—as f] 
2 correspondents always say— 
Jim Clarke always and heretofo 


Office team. a 
. * * ag 
Order of the Lion, | 
President Geismar is preparin 
start injunction proceedings ag 
F. H. Begole, John Doe, Richard 
and other Marquette people who 
had the effrontery to authorize 
publication of the followings in 
Mining Journal: ; 
Charter members of the Lio 
club, of Marquette, made the @ 
ing room of the Hotel Marque 
their den last evening, as guet 
of their president, Fred H. Bego 
who was host at a dinner. 
Marquette chapter is the 
unit of Lions to be formed 
Michigan. Mr, Benedict, nati 
al representative, is now organ 
ing Lions in Ishpeming, and 
last night that sixteen bran 
of the organization will be form 
in the Upper Peninsula. : 
The so-called Lions will, tial 
comed to the order if they have 
proper qualifications. Leo Harme 
Manistique, Leo Moloney of the 
and Leo Brennan of L’Anse, | 
been named as a legal committ 
protect the rights of the order, — 
Leo Gosling has returned to Mu 
sing after a_ brief visit—Esca 
Morning Press. ¥ 
He is nominated for Grand | 
of the order. & 
0 ar te 3 
Slim Pickens—It’s a wonder 
wound’nt kick in and come acro 
promised. Nick and Mac join 
me in declaring you a piker. — 


) 


> 


beaks. Market those hens tha 

been lazy during the summer, Me 
the hen that stole her nest 
hatched a brood of chicks in Au 
Market her brood with her. 


“Third, the cockerel. Market 
ones that were slow to develop. 
ket the ones that ate poorly feathi 
Open the wing and if the pri 
feathers are long, narrow and po 
(the chick feathers) me-ket 
cockerel.” * 


Beard Out of Barle: 
Trimming the beard of barley i 
accomplishment claimed by the 
nomists at the University of Al 
this summer. Specifically w 
did was to attempt to remoy 
beard altogether, succeeding onl 
taking the barb out of the beard. 
it was declared, is of immense f 
tial agricultural benefit. 


It is the barb in barley that 1 r 
all the trouble in handling and 
ing the grain, it is said, and u 
cessful efforts have been mad 
years both in Canada and the U 
States to remove the beard. Bu 1 
the barb gone, the experts sa] 
beard doesn’t particularly mai tt 

Looks as if the race is on 


the stock farmers of the ¢ 
states and the grazers of the 


facturer and Financial Record. 


s chapter. 


0) T when it does carry out the law 
to meet local necessities, Wayne 
er panty maintains that the re- 
hus attained should not be used 
lize her for purposes of state 
which will be the case so 
the personal property of other 
is not assessed upon the 
sis as that prevailing in 


igan, although fifth or sixth in 
n the roll of the states, is an 
ural state which stands high 
e list of states, both in invest- 
nd productivity. Under the 
farm land and _ buildings 
sessed as real estate, its 
1chinery and cattle as‘ per- 
property. Many competitions 
“been made and are at the 
of the public regarding the 
— this latter class of property. 
le these compilations and sur- 
are made under conditions other 
those which surround assess- 
s for tax-making purposes 
are made by farmers’ associa- 
to show the importance of their 
' in the body politic; by the 
agencies to determine the re- 
its efforts along agricultural 
nd by the federal government, 
riodical quests for information 
ng wealth, the number and 
tion of domestic animals and 
returns from animal husbandry. 
e are men at work in Michigan 
for Michigan who know these 
, and who have no ulterior pur- 
| gathering their information 
git out. It is the data gath- 
om these sources that it is 
ht to present as this connection. 
authorities consulted were Dean 
f the Michigan Agricultural 
who directed consultation 
orge A, Brown, in charge of 
husbandry, at the Agricultural 
William Anderson, in charge 
‘dairy department of the same; 
Ef. T. Hallman, pathologist of the 
institution; Dr. Rich, sheep ex- 


on, hog expert of the same serv- 
the Secretary of the Michigan 
Husbandry Department; Tho- 
fears, for 85 years live stock re- 
r of the Detroit Free Press, as an 
rity on prices; I, W. Waterbury, 
r of the Michigan Farmer and 
atistical Record of the Chicago 
rovers Journal. Taking the 
census for 1910.as a basis, and 
s of increases and decreases 
date as furnished by Messrs. 
nd Anderson, of the Michigan 
Itural College, it is shown that 
umber of beef cattle in Michigan 
ncreased 15 per cent since 1910, 
their unit value has doubled; 
number of dairy cattle has in- 
10 per cent, and their unit 
doubled; that the total number 
irses has decreased 5 per cent, 
r unit value increased 10 per 
that the total number of swine 
ncereased 15 per cent and their 
ralue has tripled; and that the 
humber of sheep has increased 
mt, and their unit value has 
150 per cent. 
urther verification of these 
f values of farm animals in 
n, all assessable for taxes un- 
law, attention is called to 
ary 1919 issue of the Monthly 
id issued by the United 
‘Department of Agriculture, 
= the value of farm animals in 
, excepting dairy cattle, to 
00, 000. The value of all dairy 
pein shown as $81,338,305 the 
gate value is proved from. this 
s to be $308,338,305, or but 6 
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eal and Farm Taxation in 


Michigan 


_ From Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record 
CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER 


“October number of Cloverland Magazine was printed the first installment of 
on “Industrial and Farm Taxation in Michigan,” reprinted from the Michi- 
The first chapter closed with a citation of 
hat all personal property in Wayne County is taxed to its true cagh value, 
the way for a comparison of other taxation as illustrated in the following 


processes adopted for this statement 
on the advice of the Michigan authori- 
ties hereinbefore referred to. 


“Wayne county asks that the State 
Board of Equalization compare these 
figures of live stock values in Michi- 
gan, compiled from the best informa- 
tion of disinterested authorities with 
the assessments of all kinds of per- 
sonal property in the various coun- 
ties. They show ¢hat the supervisors 
of 75 counties of this state have turn- 
ed in under oath to the State Tax 
Commission and the Commission has 
approved the same and passed on to 
the State Board of Equalization, ag- 
gregate figures of personal assess- 
ments that are actually less than the 
mere values of the live stock within 
the boundaries of the respective 
counties. 


“In addition to the foregoing,” says 
the statement, ‘‘there are six counties 
in which the total value of live stock 
present and assessable may be cited 
in comparison with the total of per- 
sonal property returned as assessed 
to show that the latter figure exceeds 
the former so slightly as to prove 
conclusively that the live stock values 
do not figure in the personal assess- 
ments at all, or if they do that all 
other classes of personal property are 
neglected for assessment purposes. 

“The figures of personal assessment 
of the agricultural counties of Michi- 
gan not only fail to reflect the pres- 
ence of $319,364,199 of live stock val- 
ues in the 82 coynties of the state out- 
side of Wayne, but they are deficient 
in other important aggregates which 
materially affect the position of 
Wayne county in the distribution of 
the burdens of the state. Commerce 
and industry know where their prod- 
ucts go into use, even though rural 
supervisors do not, and it may inter- 
est the Board of Equalization to be 
informed what other personal: prop- 
erty there is in the state which has 
not been made the subject matter of 
assessment. Bearing in mind that the 
total personal assessment of Michigan, 
excluding that of Wayne, is reported 
by the State Tax Commission at 
$608,868,800 and that of this sum 
$326,918,220 is shown to be the equiva. 
lent of the live stock values, there is 
left an aggregate of $281,849,220 to 
represent all the kinds of personal 
property subject to taxation and resi- 
dent within the boundaries of Michi- 
gan’s counties, with the exception of 
its metropolitan unit. But there: is 
much more property other than live 
stock in these counties whose values 
can be definitely determined. 

“I. W. Waterbury, of Detroit, is the 
publisher of the Michigan Farmer. 
From figures and facts on hand in his 
files he gives the following estimates 
on farm equipment. 

“He estimated there were 2,500 
tractors purchased by the farmers of 
Michigan in the years 1917, 718, ’19, to 
date, and put the average value of a 
tractor of $1,000, which means that 
$2,500,000 was invested by farmers in 
tractors since Jan. 1, 1917. 

“The farm improvements the last 
three years, he estimated, were con- 
siderably less than the average of the 
previous three-year period because im- 
provements meant labor and there 
was a shortage of labor. There was 
no building to speak of during the war 
period, one of the principal reasons 
being that no building was permitted 
by the Government. 

“Since 1916 farm equipment has at 
least doubled in cost. For instance a 
binder costing formerly $110 now 
costs $225, a sulky plow that cost $50, 
then, now costs $100. The result of 
the war in its connection with the 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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E are keenly interested in the 


development of the agricultural 
and 8xazing opportunities of Cloverland. 
What helps any part of this Empire 

of the North helps it all. 


Calumet ¢& Hecla Mining 


Company 
JAMES McNAUGHTON 


Vice-president aud General Manager 


CALUMET 


MICHIGAN 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an aere 
for cut-over land. 

—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 
belt of Canada. 

—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 

—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 
much of their food. 

—Railroad service that ‘brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. 

—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 


tected by 1,000 miles of shore line along 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
tical insurance against frost damage. 
A choice of five lines of farming. 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING —— Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REFAIRII7S OF ALL KINDS 
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WEALTH IN 
Cut-Over Lands 


Lumbermen have almost eliminated the forests 
of Cloverland. The old plaint is that they robbed 
the land of its wealth. Experiments within the 
last few years have demonstrated how erroneous 
this opinion was—experiments have demonstrat- 
ed that the lumbermen really paved the way for 
rapid development of the greatest livestock and 


dairy district in the world. The 


Real Wealth of Upper Michigan 


is in the vast acreage of 


CLOVER-COVERED 
CUT-OVER LANDS 


No better pastures may be found anywhere than 
on these thousands of acres that have been lying 
idle for many years. They offer opportunities 
unexcelled for livestock farming, which experi- 
ence has shown farmers to be the most profitable 
method of farming. In Cloverland the settler 
and small farmer are guaranteed success with a 
band of sheep or herd of dairy cows on the farm. 
And while the sheep and cows gather handsome 
profits from among the stumps, they are clear- 


ing the land and adding to its fertility. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan: 
WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University of 
Michigan. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State, 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 
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CLOVERLAND 
Laughing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“Mebbe you're right,” said the man. 
He fitted the Chinese yoke to his skin- 
ny shoulders, and took up his burden. 
The load was heavy, the yoke bruised 
his bones, therefore he was moved to 
complain. “The idea of me totin’ wa- 
ter for the very guys that stole my 
uncle’s money! It’s awful—the darn- 
ed crooks!” 


It was a rainy evening when busi- 
ness next took Black Jack Berg and 
Denny Sleven to town. Having dined 
amply, if not well, they donned slick- 
ers, saddled a pair of horses, and set 
out down the creek. Few people were 
abroad, therefore they felt secure from 
observation when they swung off the 
trail where it bends around the foot of 
Anvil Mountain and bore directly up 
through the scattered alders. The 
grass was wet, the rain erased the 
marks of their horses’ feet almost in 
the passing. Tethering their mounts 
in the last clump of underbrush the 
riders labored on afoot up a shallow 
draw which scarred the steep slope. 
The murk of twilight obscured them, 
but even in a good light they would 
have run small risk of discovery, for 
slow-moving human figures would have 
been lost against the dark background. 


The climb was long and arduous; 
both men were panting when they 
breasted the last rise and looked down 
into the valley where lay the Aurora 
Borealis. This *was a desolate spot, 
great boulders, fallen from the huge 
rock overhead, lay all about, the earth 
was weathered by winter snows and 
summer rains. Ghostly fingers of mist 
writhed over the peak; darkness was 
not far distant. 


The robbers remained on the crest 
perhaps twenty minutes, then they 
came striding down. They passed 
within a hundred yards of Laughing 
Bill Hyde, who lay flat in the wet 
grass midway of their descent. He 
watched them mount and ride out of 
sight, then he continued his painful 
progress up the hillside. 

Weak lungs are not suited to heavy 
grades and slippery footing. Bill was 
sobbing with agony when he conquer- 
ed the last rise and collapsed upon his 
face. He feared he was dying. every 
cough threatened a hemorrhage; but 
when his breath came more easily and 
he missed the familiar taste of blood 
in his mouth he rose and tottered 
about through the fog. He could dis- 
cover no tracks; he began to fear the 
night would foil him, when at last luck 
guided his aimless footsteps to a slide 
of loose rock banked against a seamy 
ledge. The surface of the bank show- 
ed a muddy scar, already half obliter- 
ated by the rain; brief search among 
the near-by boulders uncovered the 


| hiding-place of a pick and shovel. 


For once in his life Mr. Hyde look- 
ed upon these tools with favor, and 


| energetically tackled the business end 


' of a “Number 2.” 


He considered pick- 


| and-shovel work the lowest form of 


human endeavor; nevertheless he en- 
gaged in it willingly enough, and he 
had not dug deeply before he uncovy- 


‘ered the side of a packing-case, lab- 


voiced other expletives, 


_a lot af innocent people.” 


eled “Choice California Canned 
Fruits.” Further rapid explorations 
showed that the box was fitted with a 
loose top, and that the interior was 
well-nigh filled with stout canvas and 
moose-skin bags. Bill counted them; 
he weighed one, then he sat down 
weakly and his hard, smoke-blue eyes 
widened with amazement. 

“Suffering cats!” he whispered. He 
too, even 
more forcefully indicative of surprise. 
He was not an imaginative man; it 
did not occur to him to doubt his san- 
ity or to wonder if he were awake, 
nevertheless he opened one of the 
pokes and incredulously examined its 
contents. “I’m dam’ if it ain’t!” he 
said, finally. “I should reckon they 
was ready to quit. Argentine! Why, 
Jack ’ll bust the bottom out of a boat 
if he takes this with him. He’ll drown 
Mr. Hyde 
shook his head and smiled pityingly. 
“Tt ain’t safe to trust him with it. It 
ain’t safe—the thievin’ devil! There’s 
five hundred pounds if there’s an 
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ounce!” He began to figure wi 
finger on the muddy shovel bl. 
hundred thousand bucks!’ [: 
nounced, finally. “Them boys 
right!” 
Slowly, reluctantly, he repla 
gold sacks, reburied the bon < 
placed the tools where he had f 
them; then he set out for home. 


Don Antonio de Chiquito 
tentedly munching an empty o 
doubtless impelled thereto by th 
gering flavor of its formar con 
when on the following morn ing 
accosted him. 4 


“Tony, I got to hand it to yi 
man said, admiringly. ‘“You’re 
pocket miner, and you speak up] 
gent when you're spoken to. : 
some nice egg-shells saved _ 
you.” Then his voice aroppedl 
confidential tone. “We’re in w 
passel of crooks, Tony. Evil as 
ates. I call ’em. They’re bound tc 
a bad influence over us—I 
a’ready, don’t you? Well, s’p 
meet me to-night at the gap iz 
hedge and we'll take a walk?” 

Don Antonio appeared in ey ery 
agreeable to the proposal, but tor 
certain that he would keep his apy 
ment Bill led him down into the 
bottom and tied him securely, 
which he removed a pack-saddle a 
bundle of hay from the stable. 
saddle he hid in the brush, the he 
spread before his accomplice, witt 
generous invitation: “Drink hea 
it’s on the house!” In explanatio 
went on: “It’s this way, Tony; 
left the elevator out of that A 
scraper, and I can’t climb s 
one lung, so you got to be my 
inder oat-motor. We got a bees 
ahead of us.” : 

That evening Laughing ‘Bill SC 
ed Anvil Mountain for a secon 
but the exertion did not wind 
duly, for he made the ascent 
end of Don Antonio’s tail. 
back in camp for breakfast, and 
spite his lack of sleep he perfo 
his menial duties during the day 
more than his usual cheerfuln 

“Speed up, can’t you?” 
paused midway of the steepest 
and spoke impatiently to his pai 
below. 

“lm coming,’ Black Jack 
Being the heavier and clumsie 
two, the climb was harder for 
“You're so spry, s’pose you just 
this poke!” He unslung a h 
leather sack from his belt and 
to Denny. 7 

“We'd ought to ’a’ got an 
start,” the latter complained. 
days are gettin’ short and I had 
ten fall going down, last time.” 

Relieved of some fifteen pound 
dead, awkward weight—and not 
is more awkward to carry tha 
able gold sack—Berg made 
speed, arriving at the cache | 
to see Slevin spit on his hau 
fall to digging. ; 

“Every time we open her up 
shiver,” Denny confessed, 
laugh. “I’m scared to look.” 

“Humph! Think she’s going 
up and walk out on us?” Berg 
ed himself. lit his pipe, and puff 
silence for a while. “We ain’ 
been seen,’ he declared, posit 
“She’s as safe as the Bank of 
land as long as you don’t get 

“Me drunk! Ha! Me and 
mon rum is divorced forever,’ 
in’s shovel struck wood and hi 
uncovered the box, then remo 
top. He stood for a full minute 
ing into its interior, then he © 
hoarsely, “Jack!” ee 


(To be continued.) 


Charles P. Craig, of Duluth, 
tive director of the Great 
Lawrence Tidewater Association 
completed a fortnight’s tour of M 
western and Rocky Mountain 
behalf of the project to ope 
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to Menominee 


COME ° Vezemne NOW! 


and See a Real CLOVERLAND 


See our corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, peas, alfalfa, fruit and 
stock. Look over our grazing lands. We have 100,000 acres 
on wagon roads and along railroads ready for stock. Free 
grazing; sufficient grass for hundreds of thousands of sheep and 
cattle now on the land. 


The 1,600 acre farm is sold 


This 520 acre farm almost entirely developed 
with 35 headofpure bredand grade 
Holstein cows, fully equiped for 902 500 00 


Improved fartns, all sizes and prices. Send us your 
name for free Cloverland books and lists of farms. 


Menominee County has the shortest haul to market, the longest 
growing season, the lightest snow fall, the largest number of 
farms, and is the most southern point and gateway to Cloverland 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Menominee Abstract & Land Company 


Menominee, Michigan. Box 64 


The American Sheep Breeder 
and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 
buildings. 

Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 
hood of shepherds. 

Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 

Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder Co. 


U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 
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Industrial and Farm Taxation’ in Maven 
(Continued from Page 37) 


farm he figures is that before the war 
more labor and less equipment was 
used, while during the war more equip- 
ment and less labor was used. 

“He conservatively estimated that 
at the present time there were 50,000 
silos in Michigan, 44,000 in the Lower 
Peninsula and 6,000 in the Upper Pen- 
insula. The average cost of a silo is 
$500, which means that there is 
$25,000,000 invested in silos in Michi- 
gan. 

“Regarding farm equipment in 
Michigan, Mr. Waterbury estimated 
conservatively that there was $200,- 
000,000 invested in farm equipment 
in the state. In connection with this 
statement is presented a map showing 
for the counties of the lower penin- 
sula, the distribution of silos as com- 
puted by the Research Department of 
the Michigan Farmer for 1918, to 
which as was stated by Mr. Water- 
bury an addition of 10,000 was made 
for the Lower and 6,000 for the Upper 
Peninsula, 

“As a matter of fact, the files of the 
tractor manufacturers available for 
the use of the Special Equalization 
Committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce show that there have been 
8,000 such farm machines sold in Mich- 
igan since 1916, with a total value of 
$8,000,000; that 2,500 electric farm 
lighting and power systems have been 
installed on the farms with a value of 
$2,500,000 and that gasoline power 
apparatus of the value of $10,000,000 
has been put on Michigan farms by 
manufacturers and distributors with- 
in the same period, 

“Summing these figures up the fol- 
lowing results are arrived at: 

“The total personal assessments of 
the counties, outside of Wayne, are 


reported by the State Tax Commis-’ 


sion to be, as of 1919...$680,868,000 
“Of which there are, or should be live 
stock of a value of ...... $319,364,199 
“And silos valued at ..... 25,000,000 
“And farm equipment valued 

BLU Lava ceteallers Cee Lies ore ahaa 200,000,000 
“And tractors valued at . 8,000,000 
“And lighting systems valued 


AGES Seite gear no Aen 2 2,500,000 
“And gasoline power engines 
VAIUOAS ata hs ctu sco haeteeeeee 10,000,000 


OPIN pee ae eee aie $548,864,999 
leaving, in the judgment of the super- 
visors and members of the State Tax 
Commission, a sum of $136,003,001 to 
represent the value of all other classes 
of personal property located in 82 
counties of Michigan, outside of 
Wayne, these classes of taxable prop- 
erty including the bank stocks and de- 
posits, the stores of food and clothing 
on hand, the average amount of raw 
material and fabricated product on 
hand at the factories, the grain in 
store in the elevators and warehouses, 
the machinery installed in the fac- 
tories, the articles of luxury in the 
homes in excess of the legal exemp- 
tions of household furniture, the in: 
come-producing stocks and bonds held 
which fall outside of the ‘tax free’ 
class, and every name and nature of 
other personal property, the owners 
of which, when they are residents of 
Wayne county, are accustomed to pay 
taxes upon it. To assume that this 
residue represents the total value of 
such properties in 82 counties is to 
assume what is clearly not true. To 
assume that the aggregate of $680,- 
868,000 represents all of this property 


Dafter Hay & Grain Co 
Quality Shippers of Hay, Grain and Potatoes g 
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and the live stock and farm 
alty of this state is equally to a 
what is not true. Nin: 
“Wayne county has a treme 
interest in the difference b 
just and unjust proportio 
state’s burdens from this time 
is facing its share of the greates 
levies that have ever been vote 
the State Legislature. It is fa 
share of the service and the am 
tion of the greatest debt the s 
ever undertaken, that for the 
of making a good road sy 
Michigan. This latter is in the 
ofthe fact that Wayne county h 
ready expended upon roads witht 
limits sums aggregating $4,723,5 
is facing responsibility for the 
ment of nearly 30 per cent of the 
cipal and interest of the $50,00 
good roads bonds of the state, ox 
old basis of equalization, and fo 
per cent if the same sum of pr 


opted by the State Board of 
zation. It knows that the per 
set this year will be maintaine 
two years to come, despite the 
statute providing for annual equa 
tions, but which is defective in 
it does not require the supervis SO 
furnish the data for accompli 
such annual equalization. Its -attil 
is not one of seeking to avoid 
payment of its just share of th 
burdens cheerfully, willing 
promptly; but, equally, its attitu 
one of unwillingness to bear the 
dens of any one of the other tax 
ing units of the state, or an 
of such units. 

“It maintains that the proporti 
state tax sought to be assigned 
on the recommendation of the | 
Tax Commission is a sad reflect » 
the sense of discovery and accu 
of a State Tax Commission. 0: 
hundreds of thousands of dollar 
its annual maintenance and hayi 
full infantry company of agents 
service to discover the truth Ye 
to the existence of property 
liability for taxation. It holds 
has indicated the counties i 
property subject to taxation h: 
allowed to go free of assessment 
taxation, and it maintains that, | 
valuation of Wayne county is to s 
at $1,744,637,000 for the purpos 
equalization it is its due that 
000,000 be added to the. valuatiot 
the 82 remaining counties ‘ of 
state.” ss 


Drought Was Severe 
The drought in the West, espe 
in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho 
year, Was unusually severe, ; 
cattle and sheep fought st 
most of the summer instead 
ting on fat. It is sincerely ho} 
no similar season will eve 
strike the West, or any other 
of the country, not only for t 
of those stockmen in the West 
heroically fought the drought, bt 
the sake of all live stock produc 


The market has been shot t 
but Cloverland grazers have no 
so hard hit with their fat stuff 4 
less fortunate stockmen who 
have range to add very much ‘ 
this year. 


CARLOAD LOTS a 


We make it our business to keep customers, and to: 
QUALITY, Service, and last, but not least, 
THE RIGHT PRICE. 


Write or wire us for prices 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
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cattle and sheep is in full swing. 
Filling orders is an important fea- 
ture of our business—a separate, highly- 
organized department. On the market 


[ex Fall feeder-buying season for 


at all times, our men are naturally awake ~ 


to every condition that operates to the 
customer's advantage. A letter describ- 
ing your needs is sufficient. You do not 


need to consume time and money (so_ 


valuable these days) in personal trips to 
market. Your order in reputable hands 
is all that is essential. 


We Give What We Advertise 
SERVICE 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


-OLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


When writing advertisers, please ‘mention ‘Cloverland Magazine. 
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The “Truth in 


or garment was in stock prior to the 
operation of the “Truth in Fabric” 
law. 


All mills are required to make a 
monthly report to the Department of 
Commerce the amount and character 
of raw materials of all kinds used dur- 
ing the month, together with a list of 
the lots manufactured the preceeding 
month, giving detailed and precise fab- 
ric information required under the law. 


Penalty for the first offense under 
the law is a fine of $10,000 or one 
year in prison, or both; for the second 
offense, $25,000 fine or three years im- 
prisonment, or both; and for the third 
offense, ten years at hard labor in the 
federal prison, and also to be forever 
disbarred from the manufacture or 
sale of fabrics or apparel in the United 
States. Executive officers of corpora- 
tions are ameanable to the law the 
same as if they conducted the business 
individually or separately. 

Importers are placed on similar regu- 
lations and the foreign tradesmen 
must comply to the letter of the ‘Truth 
in Fabric” law, or his goods will be 
barred from the United States. 

The necessity for such a drastic law 
and the heavy penalties incorporated 
may be seen more clearly from the 
following article written by Mr. Rich- 
ard Spillane, and published in the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger of April 19, 1919, un- 
der the caption, “Shoddy sold as wool 
deceit, if not fraud, on consuming pub- 
lic?’ 

“In former days wool meant wool. ‘All 
wool and a yard wide’ was a term of some 
significance. A suit of clothes, an over- 
coat or any garment of wool was expected 
to be of enduring worth. Today it is not. 
The reason is that so much shoddy is in- 
troduced into woolens that the strength 
of the cloth is impaired. 

“What adds to the complicity of the 
affair is that a man who has handled 
woolens all his life has difficulty in tell- 
ing a cloth that is virgin wool from one 


that is part wool and part shoddy, or 
what proportion of the cloth is shoddy 
and what percentage wool. Only the 


maker of the fabric is competent to state. 
“But there is one test that is infallible. 
That is the one of wear. Wool will wear 


° 


CLOVERLAND 


Fabric Law” Will Do Justice to the 


(Continued from Page 8) 


‘until the cows come home.’ Shoddy will 
show-its bad features in short order, 

“Goods made largely of shoddy should 
not be sold as all wool, even if tech- 
nically the term is correct. It is not in 
the technical sense the term should be 
determined, but in the effect. In effect 
the buyer is deceived, if not swindled. 
This does not apply to the retailer. Far 
from it. The retailer wants to know ab- 
solutely and unqualifiedly the character 
of the goods he buys. Where ‘reworked’ 
wool is concerned he has to trust to the 
statement of the seller of the fabric. To 
a degree he is as helpless as the buying 
public. 

“inis is a queer state of affairs. But 
it is not peculiar to America. The Brit- 
ish have the same problem. They used to 
have a noble reputation for the excellence 
of their woolens. A man who bought a 
suit of clothes ‘made in London’ was a 
proud individual, and not infrequently 
would boast the garment never would 
wear out. Incidentally he would make 
disparaging remarks about the poor qua- 
lity of American goods. 

“Now a man in London who buys ‘all 
wool’ gets a major portion of shoddy, 
just as he does in America. It is said 
the British try to do better by their 
home trade than their export, for the 
reason that the British climate is rigor- 
ous and the people must have stout wool- 
ens or there would be much _ suffering, 
but with all their efforts shoddy is mak- 
ing rapid strides in the United Kingdom, 
and especially so since the war began in 
1914 and the shortage of wool drove tex- 
tile men to consider substitutes or make- 
shifts in order to meet the emergencies of 
the day. 

“Technically, shoddy is wool, but it is 
wool that is second hand or third hand 
or fourth hand or fifth hand or sixth 
hand or seventh hand or eighth hand. It 
comes from the refuse pile of the woolen 
mill or from the old clothes dealer or the 
rag man, and by being ‘reworked,’ that is 
shredded and cleansed and carbonized, it 
may be used again and again. 

“In its pure state wool is wonderful in 
its wearing qualities. Any one who has 


worn real woolen garments appreciates 
this fact. But a lot of the stuff sold 
today as woolen goods is not so much 


wool as it is shoddy. 

“The shoddy industry has assumed 
great proportions in America. It ig said 
on high authority 80 per cent of the raw 
material used in manufacturing ‘all wool’ 
clothing is shoddy. That may explain 
why your clothes do not wear as they did 
in former days and why people complain 
of the poor quality of the woolen goods 
of today. 


“Do not misunderstand the situation. 
There is not enough first-hand, first-class 
wool in the world to meet the world’s 
needs for wool. In America the annual 
wool clip is only 300,000,000 pounds, That 
is less than three pounds per capita. The 
cotton crop, figured on a basis of 13,000,000 
bales, would be 6,500,000,000 pounds, or 
forty-three times as much as the nation’s 
production of wool. It must be under- 
stood, also, that all worsted goods are 
made of real wool, first-hand wools and 
not of ‘reworked’ stuff, which is shoddy. 
Deducting the large amount of wool con- 
sumed in worsted leaves only a moderate 
total for woolen goods. 

“Tf the gentlemen who attend the Phila- 
delphia conference address themselves to 
this question of ‘shoddy,’ the debate 
should prove one of the most interesting 
of the year to the textile industry, for the 
subject is so intricaté and yet so easy of 
understanding that to some-persons it is 
fascinating. 

“In the first place, any one who de- 
clares that goods made of 80 per cent 
shoddy or 20 per cent real wool are not 
all wool would be stating an untruth. 
Shoddy is wool. There is no getting away 
from that fact. But it is revamped wool. 
It is wool that has lost strength through 
the reworking process to which it has 
been subjected, and the more times it 
has been reworked the poorer in quality 
it has become. 

“There is not enough wool in the world 
today for all the needs of the people. 
There will be if the cultivation of sheep 
receives attention. That would help de- 
cidedly also in simplifying the meat prob- 
lem. But whether the sheep crop is in- 
creased or not, shoddy should not be 
marketed as wool. 

“To protect the public against fraud 
and safeguard the health of the nation 
Congress passed the pure food law. 

“Why not a pure goods law? 

“There is a thousand times more fraud 
in the shoddy that is passed off as wool 
than there ever was in the misbranding 
of food. 

“There is a use, a legitimate use, for 
shoddy, but shoddy should be sold as 
shoddy and not as wool. 

“So many men have . become rich 
through deceiving the public by means 
of shoddy that they have come to be 
classed as ‘Ragpile Millionaires.’ Recent- 
ly, at the textile exhibition in New York, 
the shoddy people had booths displaying 
not only raw material, but finished goods 
of shoddy. They did not call it shoddy. 
In fact, they protested against the term. 
They explained that shoddy was wool and 
a prejudice had developed and had broad- 
ened because of the name ‘shoddy.’ They 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President 


E offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 
land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 


cut-overlandin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


Several ranches were selected and taken over this 
year by well-known western cattle and sheepmen. 


GIRARD LUMBER COM PANY 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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had determined this should end. 
fore it was to be known henceforth 
worked wool.’ And so it is kno 
so it goes into garments, <A sui 
may be shoddy, but it is ‘all w 
wish to say so. But the pub 
stands ‘all wool’ to be wool that i 
wool, fresh, so to speak from the 
back. Therefore, shoddy is not 4a 
and the publi¢ is deceived i g 
frauded. ius oo 
“A great number of woolen mij 
want to end this shoddy fraud, 
“A great number of retail me 
want to stop the deception. 
“So do various manufacturers. — 
“Why not put an end to it? 
“In the schoolhouses throug 
land children at their writing & 
get sentences to write. One of t 
orites for generations has been 
that ‘Honesty is the best policy 
‘If it is the best policy, why 
“The Japanese, individually, — 
the highest reputation for rectitu 
they are jealous of their reputatic 
tionally. ; :; 
“Yhey are going out after world 
They mean to establish: thems 
all time in the markets of the 
possible. 


exported trom Japan to rigid 
There must be no misbranding. 
thing sent out must come up to 
fications, must be honest, must be 
itable to Japan. : 

“America is going after world tra 

“What will the customer of 
who buys ‘all-wool’ garments 
American manufacturer think 
trousers go lumpy at the first spr 
cause the ‘all wool’ from the ra 
become lifeless from many carben 

“Brand goods for what they a 

“Sell goods for what they are. — 

“If ‘Honesty is the best policy’ tra 
it into a fact in American trade at 
and abroad,” : 


Cloverland cattle and sheep n 
having difficulty getting cars, d 
the heavy movement of live 
from the west, where there is n¢ 
for late grazing. Cloverland me 
not worrying, however, as th 
plenty of fine blue grass to car 
until the heavy snowfall along i 
cember, when their stuff will 
still better shape and the marke 
be more advantageous. 


The National Tractor Show ¥ 
held in Kansas City February 20, 


u 
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DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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GREEN BAY 


Geographically the First City of Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula 


Part of Green Bay Harbor and Retail Section. Photo Taken From an Aeroplane at an Altitude of 1,500 Feet 


The GATEWAY toCLOVERLAND 


GREEN BAY— 


has the only adequate stock yards and packing plant actually within Cloverland 


GREEN BAY— 


has exceptionai transportation facilities—both rail and water—with favorable freight rates 
direct to the markets of the world 


GREEN BAY— 


has banking institutions which fully understand and are able to finance sound agricultural 
and live stock requirements 


GREEN BAY— 


is the most progressive manufacturing, jobbing and retail center in the Greater Clover- 
land territory 


YOUR NEEDS WILL BE MET IN FULL IN 


GREEN BAY, WIs. 


for information concerning Cloverland opportunities write to the 


GREEN BAY-ASSOCIATION e& COMMERCE 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine, 
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CLOVERLAND. 


The Importance of Close Markets to the Live Stock Industry 


ing from the ranges of intermountain 
states. George McKerrow, of Pewau- 
kee, Wisconsin, one of the best auth- 
orities on sheep and marketing in the 
United States, not long ago prepared 
the following interesting tables, show- 
ing the actual saving in breeding and 
marketing from Cloverland as com- 
pared with. intermountain points, 
using very liberal averages as every 
experienced stockman will note: 
Chicago— 


25,000 Ibs. per car of 250 sheep at 


Slo ADELTewt. >o.. des commachames $257.50 
Feed, unloading and loading in 
REGPIOL EG: Oe +0) Sa xcclan’s 010 Vib ih see Sie 64.35 
Shrinkage, 10 lbs. a head, at 10c.. 250.00 
EPOGEUL Siete Sieic’ Mriecaie: ay} hatalaripart’ Megelestebale $571.85 
Rate from Holcombe, Wis., ranch sta- 
tion to Chicago— 
25,000 lbs. rer car of 250 sheep at 
DICT DEN sOW Loc, . suis arte ots eathicie see oF 72.50 
Shrinkage, 3 Ibs. a he ad, at 10c. 75.00 
TBO USL yee cote miete'e oie ooh 'els aie yt ote, ehaleoenere $147.50 


This table shows a saving of $424.35 


“20 ants gern LBs NET. canntD ME 


iN 


1919 


ES 
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The Legend on the Train Tells the Story of Cloverland Products Going into the World's Markets 


(Continued from Page 8) 


on each car lot of sheep shipped from 
Cloverland to market as compared 
with intermountain points, or $1.70 
a_ head. Therefore, an average sheep in 
Cloverland is worth $1.70 more than 
an average sheep on a western range 
The saving on cattle and hogs would 
be even greater in proportion, as the 
shrinkage of cattle and hogs in tran- 
sit is proportionately heavier than of 
sheep. This is due to the fact that 
the sheep is more of a desert animai, 
requiring less feed and less water 
than cattle or hogs, and retains its 
weight longer without feed or water 
than the heavier feeding animals. 

In the foregoing table it should also 
be noted that the shrinkage is almost 
double the loss in freight rates, the 
saving in shipments from Cloverland 
amounting to $1.00 a head on shrink- 
age, and 70 cents a head on freight 


Drain Tile 


N O W 


For Winter Delivery 


We Have All Sizes 


F. HULBURT & (0. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


MEMBER GREEN BAY ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


rates and cost of unloading and feed- 
ing. 

This illustration proves that near- 
ness to market is a most important 
item for consideration by all stock- 
men, 

With these items in mind the stock 
yards and packing plant at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, were erected, in anticipa- 
tion of the rapid development of the 
live stock industry in Northern Wis- 
consin and Northern Michigan. This 
market is only a few hours’ ride from 
most shipping points in Northern Wis- 
consin and-Northern Michigan, which 
minimizes the loss in shrinkage and 
freight rates to a marked degree. 

The Indian Packing Company, 
which owns and operates the packing 
plant,. is doing $12,000,000 worth of 
business a year, and there has not 
been one animal slaughtered at the 
plant. Dressed carcasses and meat 
products are purchased in the open 
market, shipped to Green Bay, and 
there prepared and manufactured into 
the various meat products valued at 
more than $1,000,000 a» month, for do- 
mestic and foreign consumption. 

The Green Bay stock yards adjoin- 
ing the plant will be opened next 
spring, affording an unexcelled mar- 
ket for sheep, cattle and hogs within 
the very boundary lines of Cloverland. 
The facilities are adequate to take 
care of all the live stock Cloverland 
produces for many years to come, as 
Mr. F. L. Peck, president of the Indian 
Packing Company says, “We com- 
mand capital that will take care of all 
necessary enlargements, Our capacity 
is limited only by the amount of live 
stock production in Cloverland.”’ And 
speaking for the stock yard part of 
the business, Capt. J. A. Cusick, head 
of the Green Bay Stock Yards and 
Transit Company, says, ‘Our stock 
yards will take care of 5,000 head of 
cattle, sheep and hogs a day, and we 


PAcNG 0 GREEN aINA 


APART OF 56 ae ae FOR AND SHIPPED 10 
ANCE 


can put twenty-five carloads 4a 
under cover. We will enlarge t te 
pace with live stock produc 
Cloverland.” 

These excellent stock yards 
modern in every particular. Th 
of the big shed is concrete, 
ning water in each pen and s 
troughs for dainage. The bu 
well ventilated and lighted. Th 
struction of the building pe mit 
cars to be unloaded at one tim 
the stock is quickly handled th 
the broad drive ways and inter-lo 
gates, which facilitate counting 
weighing, and penning. Feed and 
er are immediately available 
the stock is in the pen. Open 
adjoining the building are acce 
through the same systematic 
ment as hastens the unloading 
driveway "and chute connects the 
and building with the packing 
so that animals may be driven dj 
ly into the packing plant for slaug 
This means quick disposal, 
makes congestion in the y 
shed and attendant delays in 
ing almost impossible._ 
ing in shrinkage. 
shipper more than to have hi 
held in car for hours waiti 
unloaded, because he is loa! 
time and money. 


With these two combined 
tions within the borders of Clov é 
one now actually operating on 
basis, and the other ready to op 
the spring, the cycle of live sto 
duction in Cloverland has been 
ed out and completed. Ol 
has proven its value as a li 
country, the cattle and sheep 
here by the thousands, hog produ 
is swiftly increasing, cut-over 
for grazing hundreds of thousa 
animals are available now, and 
ket is open just a few hours 
from the ranges. There is . 
favored region in the world | 
stock production. 
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DIAN. PACKING Company | 
REEN BAY.WIS, U.S. 4, © 
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HE whole country is buying Council Meats 


ad pure, fresh air of Cloverland. 


California says Council Meats are pure, fine 
ating—Florida trades her oranges and grapefruit 
r them. Virginia exchanges her peanuts and 
bacco for their flavor, goodness and purity which 
lacuum packages bring intact to her homes. 


Vienna Style Sausage 
Corned Beef 
Lunch Tongues + 
Roast Beef 
Genuine Potted Ham 


NET WEIGHT 1L8. 8 OZ ae 
— . ~ =e 54 INDIAN PACKING CO. CREEN BAY Wig. A 


resh from the sparkling sunshine and 
pure air of ideal surroundin : 

puncil Meats to make an evi 
goat market for your pantry shelf.” 


YS COFHE co 


OUNCIL MEA 


Come from Cloverland 


* because they come fresh from the sunshine © 


Corned Beef Hash 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 
Potted Meat-Products 
Ol’ Mammy Hash 


coal | 


SLICED 

DRIED BEEF 
NET WEIGHT O72. 

no ackons Gon 


fr 
| . VEAL LOAF 
» MEAT-PROOUCTS AND PORK ADO 
oe NET WEIGHT ? O72, 
© INDIAN PACKING COMPANY 
f GREEN GAY. wit, UG A. 


andy ~ 


We | 


N COUNTRY SCENE FROM WINDOWS OF OUR PLANT AT GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Here at home in Cloverland Council Meats are 
home-made treats. 


Ready to serve, hot or cold—all meat, no waste 
—Council Meats add variety and zest to any week’s 
meals. They are economical—delightful—and 
pure—the choicest cuts from Cloverland Your 
grocer can probably supply any of the following 
kinds of Council Meats. 


Sliced Dried Beef 
Veal Loaf 
Sausage Meat 
Ox Tongues 
Genuine Deviled Tongue 


If you would like a handy little guide to good living, send for our free book, ‘‘Appetizing Suggestions.” 
4 It pictures many tempting dishes made with a great variety of meats snd other good things to eat— 
and shows how to prepare them. It’s an unusual help to every housekeeper. 


a Piet Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Corporation, Consumers’ Building, Chicago, U.S.A 


NDIAN PACKING CORPORATION, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Value of Sugar Beet Tops and Leaves for Sheep and Cattle Fe ced 


frozen and snowed (Continued from Page 8) f _ From the 
under. The solution actual result 
in such circum- ; tained this y 
stances is storage, so can be read 
that this precious stood that the 
feed may be kept in beet is one 
good condition for best cash cro 
winter feeding. this section ¢ 
There are two meth- country. ~ = 
ods of preserving The beet. 
this excellent feed has still ano 
for winter use—in advantage. — 
the silo or by pitting. able to obte 

The leaves and year’s supply 
tops may be stored gar direct froz 
in a standard silo. factory at Ww 
When this type of price. This su 
silo is used the crop be obtained | 
should be run as the bee 
through the ensilage weighed in 


cutter with an equal station. 
amount of straw or During the s 
dry corn fodder. The of 1918 the Me 


straw soaks up the 
surplus of moisture 
and increases the 
value of the feed. 
Where a standard 
type of silo is not 
available, the leaves 
and tops may be suc- 
cessfully stored in a 
pit. This pit map be 
either on the surface 
of the ground or be- 
low, according to lo- 
cal soil conditions. 
The general plan 
in pitting this crop is 
to place a_ twelve- 
inch layer of straw 


nee River — 
Company distri 
206 tons of : 
among their gro 
and during the 
ent season 70 
of fertilizer we: 
tributed. This | 
the confidence 
men have in 
mercial fertiliz 
a soil impro 
crop food. The 
pect for its iner 
use in 1920 
encouraging. 14 
-use of comm 
fertilizer is ne 


on the ground first, . : 4 sential in the 
and en Srditd These Farmers Are Reaping a Double Profit from Their Sugar Beets beet industry, k 
with twelve inches —' many farms 
of beet leaves and : : has. incre 


tops and three inches of straw. One to the value of the leaves and tops -for \ per acre, or an income of $1,016.78 profits in the beet crop as 
two pounds of salt and one pound of feed, and you have the totat value or from the field. Anton Dohr, Chilton. other crops. : 
chalk or ground limestone should be a non-waste crop. And it should be Wisconsin, harvested a  fifteen-acre During the past season s 
added for each top of ensilage. This borne in mind that the tiny roots left field that gave a yield of fifteen tons farmers have co-operated wi 
makes the feed taste better and re- in the ground when the' beets are to the acre, a gross income of $115 Menominee River Sugar Com 
duces the acidity. pulled contribute to the fertilization per acre, or $2,485 for the field. Aug- putting on tests which clearly 
The whole pit should be covered of the soil. { #|] ust Peterson, Mosling, Oconto County, strate the value of fertilizers: 
with three to four inches of straw and Jerome Bruse, Greenleaf. Wisconsin, Wisconsin, harvested forty tons of ordinary field conditions. The f 
about one to one foot and a half of had five and one-half acres worked beets from one and one-half acres. ing detailed report of the exper 
soil. The pit should not be opened with contract labor that yielded six- This is the highest yield reported this carried on by Jerome Bruse, ¢ 
until after four weeks after pitting. teen tons, 1,740 pounds of clean beets season. teat, Wisconsin, is worthy of § 
Then open at one end and uncover as His five-acre field was divi 
it is fed. A common saying among ten one-half acre plots. Th 
live stock farmers in districts where from these fertilized and non-fert 
this method of feeding has become es- plots is here listed: 
tablished is: “One acre of good beet : 
leaves and tops furnishes feed for one 
.teer for 100 days.” 


The yield of beets in Northern Wis- rat 4 peti ruby! itchy 
consin this fall has been very good. 3rd % acre—2-8-0 fertilizer... .11 
A few farmers have harvested twenty 4th 1% acre—i-8-3 fertilizer....1| 


tons per acre, and a large number 5th % acre—no> fertilizer... 207 


WY a —3-10-4 fertilizer. ... 
have harvested over fifteen tons to oh # pore 23eiped fopeniges ae 
the acre. Other growers have ob- Sth % acre—0-10-4 fertilizer.... 
tained yields ranging all the way from 9th % acre—no fertilizer..... Stee 


Ye 
10th % acre—16% Phos........ 
Note—3-10-4 fertilizer means 34 
monia, 10% phosphate, 4% potash 


The tenth plot was influenc 
seepage water from the barn. A 
tilizer was applied broadcast 4 
rate of 400 pounds to the act 


eight to fifteen tons to the acre. 

With a contract price of $10 a ton 
and $1 a ton bonus on account of the 
increase in the price of sugar, the 
growers are receiving $11 a ton for 
their beets. From the above yields 
and price per ton an average of the 


gross income per acre may be made. & | . days before seeding, and thors 
Add to this income from the beets “One Acre of Good Beet Leaves and Tops wil] Feed a Steer 100 Days” worked into the soil. y 
Improved [., AN DS Cut-ove 
Ae VAN ORDEN BROS. 
Ey? Gdns Houghton “Cloverland” Michiga 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. e 


SK your dealer for the RAYNSTER—the 
all-purpose weather coat. Made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 
Write to 4% 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 
¥ a}. a 


lai 2G 


United States Rubber Company 


Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
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T ractors Plow Marsh Land 


tox demonstration in 
marsh land conducted by 
isconsin Agricultural Col- 
9 and 30 will be very help- 
ers in Cloverland who have 
of land to reclaim and de- 
It is conceded that aver- 
rsh land in Cloverland is the 
a le soil obtainable when 
and cultivated, but the cost 
ulty involved in making this 
land productive has been so 
a comparatively small acre- 
een placed under cultivation 
rm Michigan, Northern Wis- 
ind Northern Minnesota. 

gricultural experts of the Wis- 
College of Agriculture have 
voting much time and study 
preplexing problem. Beliey- 
the tractor would go a long 
ard solving this problem they 
to conduct a public demon- 
on'a tract near Madison, in- 
actor and plow manufacturers 
ipate. The tract selected was 
nd one half below the level of 
endota, near-by, pumping ma- 
delivering the drainage wa- 
o the Jake. The field was 
the first time four years ago 
tractor outfit. At the time of 
onstration the field was very 
ym recent heavy rains. All 
S were unfavorable for plow- 
t each outfit successfully ne- 
the stubborn field, the long 
rds especially turning over 
gy soil without difficulty. 
ge 20-inch brush-breaker plows 


am 


I was digging my potatoes I hap- 
oO read an item in a St. Paul pa- 
y of which I am enclosing, tell- 
flare yield of potatoes on $15 and 
over land. I looked at my pota- 
and believe I have gone one better. 
ag it, I am today mailing you by 


a : 
on will be provided in this de- 
nent. 
e Wisconsin Potato Dealers and 
pers’ Association will meet in 
aukee during the same week and 
peration with the Wisconsin 
ng Commission special demon- 
Ss will be given in sorting and 
ig potatoes in compliance with 
ations recently published. 

® Wisconsin Potato Growers’ As- 
n is receiving hearty support 
waukee interests in the or- 
mn of the potato exposition. 
tative men, will be in attend- 


predominated, but smaller types did 
excellent work. 

“The purpose of the demonstra- 
tion,” said F. W. Duffee, agricultural 
engineer at the university, “was to 
show the possibility of plowing under 
adverse conditions with specially 
equipped plows and tractors. It al- 
lowed the farmers to see the tractors 
and plows under actual working con- 
ditions on marsh land, of which there 
is 2,500,000 acres in Wisconsin.” 

The following tractors and plows 
were shown in action: 

Allis-Chalmers with Oliver 14-inch 
plow. 

. Allis-Chalmers, two tractors bolted 
together, with Oliver 20-inch brush 
breaker, 

‘Avery 12-25 with Grand Detour 24- 
inch brush breaker. 

Case 15-27 with Grand Detour 24- 
inch brush breaker. 

Cletrac with Oliver 20-inch brush 
breaker. 

Emerson-Brantingham 12-25 with 
Oliver 20-inch brush breaker. 

Fordson with Oliver 16-inch plow. 

Gray with Grand Detour 24-inch 
brush breaker. 

Hart-Parr with Oliver 20-inch brush 
breaker. 

International 8-16 with two 14-inch 
P. & O. bottoms. 

Lauson 15-30 with Oliver 20-inch 
brush breaker. 

Monarch with Oliver 20-inch brush 
breaker. 

Samson with Oliver 20-inch brush 
breaker. ; 

Twin City 12-20 with Oliver 20- 
inch brush breaker. 


lotatoes Grown on Cut-over Land 
That Cost $10 an Acre 


parcel post six potatoes dug from my 
patch on cut-over land in Alger County 
that is now selling for $10 an acre. The 
six spuds weigh 1114 pounds, which I 
think is a good advertisement for Clov- 
erland, and more especially for this part 
of the country when one considers the ex- 
ceptionally dry season we had in this 
section. These potatoes were grown three 
miles north of Shingleton. 

Yours very truly 

(Signed) GEORGE LASICH. 


Wisconsin Potato Exhibition 


(Continued from Page 27) 


ance from all commercial potato grow- 
ing sections of America as the Potato 
Association of America will hold its 
annual convention in Milwaukee dur- 
ing the same week, December 8-13. 
Railroad transportation interests are 
co-operating with the Wisconsin Po- 
tato Growers’ Association to make 
the exposition a success. 


The corn crop this year will be al- 


most three billion bushels, the fifth 
largest on record, and from the stand- 
point of quality, it is one of fhe best 
corn crops ever, raised. ieiet 
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Attractive 
Opportunities 


Lo buy cut-over range 


and 


agricultural lands 


from an old, reliable lumber company at 
prices and on terms which are most attractive 


at this time, when 


GREATER 
CLOVERLAND 


is finishing a year of great success in sheep 
and cattle grazing on cut-over lands, and a 
year of unprecedented sale of and location on 
new farming locations in what Frank J. 
Hagenbarth says is “the greatest agricultural 
and live stock section in the United States, if 
not in the world.”’ 


For full information address 


SAWYER-GOODMAN CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Or 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Wee atraia avast leone, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Success of the Live Stock Campaign in Northeastern Minnesota 


in touch with newcom- 
ers by giving them ev- 
ery possible assist- 
ance. The thorough- 
ness with which this 
was done can be best 
illustrated in stating 
positively that in ev- 
ery instance locations 
were arranged for the 
shipments in advance 
of their arrival, the 
stock trains met and 
personal assistance 
given in starting the 
sheep on to the range. 
In addition, through- 
out the entire season 
an intimate relation 
was maintained be- 
tween the stockmen 
and the Club’s repre- 
sentatives. This com- 
mittee received excel- 
lent assistance from 
the Traffic Depart- 
ment under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fred Kais- 
er, who secured re- 
duced: rates for the 
stock that were 
brought in to North- 
eastern Minnesota, 
and care for the needs 
of the stockmen in a 
most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The fat lambs and 
wethers were market- 
ed in Duluth, St. Paul 
or Chicago. Reports 
from these markets 
show that the sheep 
that were shipped 
from the west and 
grazed here during the 
summer were in much 


CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from Page 5) 


k 


= 


-— 
shipments ha ve 
brought in, sin 
benefits have 
derived. 


Outlook for Fu 
In view of t 
that our 19: 
paign was n 
started until ve 
this spring, w 
er this year’s w 
more than a qd 
tration. We br 
to Northeastern 
nesota practica! 
perienced and 
cessful stove n 
are men of mea 
ing them every ] 
_ ble assistance so 
we could arrive 
best plan for th 
ture handling of 
work. They are 
pleased with th 
portunities and ¢ 
tions here in N 
eastern M 
They realize nov 
is necessary in ¢ 
to sucee ta 
_ profitably raise 
and cattle on 
cut-over lands. 
state thatthe er, 
is ideal, that we 
no poisonous © 
that the lake 
are invigorating 


for the needs of 
stock. 3 

From the experi 
of the season, 


better condition than A Portion of One of the Flocks of Sheep in an Unloading Corral Near Duluth the necessary r 
those that remained ments for carryil 


out’ West and were this work to the 
shipped direct to the advantage. ihe 
market. They weighed from ten to practically nothing compared to the We made every effort to secure First—To have cut-over lands 
twenty-five pounds more per head and natural loss of flocks that were ranged winter feed so as to keep the breeding are in solid blocks, ranging from m 
brought from $1.00 to $5.00 per hun- in the western territories during this ewes here but because of the exception-. section to a township. a 
dred more, and that the loss here was summer. al high price of hay, the owners decided Second—Part of the land shoul 
that it would be much cheaper to ship seeded to blue grass, alsike and } 
them back to Montana and Wyoming — clover. 
to their own winter ranges and then a 
reship them again to their cut-over itieeh oete Tee wine be | 50d 
lands here in the spring. Rates were to do away ‘with the extraordi 


secured for the return shipment of 

this stock and your Committee feels cost of herders. : 
positive that this will result to the ; Fourth—In order to profitably 
best interest of our territory. It will ‘ef Sheep and cattle, winter feed 
be far better for the western stock- be produced by the stockmen é 
With men to pay exhorbitant prices for win- }Y Clearing the land or leasing 
ter feed in their own territory than to that is already producing the 
have to pay for it in our territory the ‘ary feed. .. 
first season and before they were fully Fifth—The stockmen must pu ir 
prepared with sheds and fences. these lands on long-time, easy t 
To fully realize what has been ac- DPecause of the fact of the 
complished from an advertising stand. ®mount of cash it will take 1 


success and secure against future ad- 
point, we quote this incident. George them in shape as above stated. 


versity. A tract of select, cut-over 
Munford and Thomas Owens of Two The outlook for the coming ye 


: Harbors say:‘“‘The shipment of Crosth- Very bright. The plans for 1920 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen Harbors say" The Shitnent aE Ces Oe ee 
this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


development and attracted more at- men, we have already entered | 
tention to their county than any other Campaign that will bring to our 

We have several choice ranges among 

our holdings which we will sell to 


event in its history.” Dozens of Lake tory the farmer and stockman 
County farmers visited Mr. Crosth- the Corn Belt States. We cai 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


is the goal of every stockman. 
a dependable range he feels sure of 


waite during this. season and pur- Complish great things in the wi 
chased in the neighborhood of 500 tracting corn belt farmers to 
head of sheep, which is giving them ¢aStern Minnesota by an adver 
the foundation for a flock of sheep of nd educational campaign simil 
their own. Lake County has not been that which attracted the we 
alone with these good results. In St. stockmen. If this already succ 
Louis County and wherever western advertising and educational cam 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAI N 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Trust Department 


Total Resources, September 12th, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,00 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


ad 


up, it will hasten the day 
be surrounded by a pros- 
‘ ng community. These 
lands are Duluth’s greatest 
and an opportunity if 
ntage of and properly cared 
for us a new dependable 
ting source of income, one 
different from that of lumber- 
ning, because with live 
ng, the lands become more 
d thus higher in their pro- 
wer and give to the entire 
y an annual harvest of pros- 
Respectfully submitted, 
_ ROLLO N. CHAFFHE, 
man Cloverland Committee. 


etiring president of the Duluth 
cial Club, Mr. B. P. Neff wrote 

ing letter to R, M. Andrews, 

of Cloverland - Magazine, 

‘him personally and for the 

mization he represented for 

es rendered by the Maga- 

ringing into northeastern 

: such large numbers of live 

during the season of 1919, and 
the Magazine to continue its 

work: 

Commercial Club of Duluth 

_ Office of the President 

October 22, 1919. 
M. Andrews, Pres., 

ind Magazine, 

10minee, Mich, 

. Andrews: 

g my term as president of the 


on for the splendid co-operation 
have received from you and 
ciates. 

the instrumentality of your 
the wonderful intelligent work 
ssociates and the force of your 
ality, another page has been 
he development of Northeast- 
sota. Sheep are coming in here 
ousands, and the best part of it 
complete satisfaction expressed 
anchers. This has been epito- 
One big owner, who said: ‘I 
Pati water here better than 


é splendid preparatory work had 
me by our own committees, and 
cellent co-operation has been giv- 

deavors, it still remained for 


influx of sheep from the west, 
anxious that you should have 


prety psescsesesseesesseestinsestssseery 


The 


t National Bank 
. of 


D uluth, Minnesota 


th resources of over 
-$25,000,000.00 


ith Thirty-two years of 
sound, conservative 
banking 


"4 


Invites your business 


[he Bank of Friendly Service’’ 
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the credit that is due you for the splen- 
did results accomplished. 

The citizens of Duluth, the large own- 
ers of cut-over lands, and the Commercial 
Club may rightly congratulate themselves 
on results to date, and for all of this we 
are duly grateful and thankful to Clover- 
land Magazine, 

Keep up the good work! Don’t let your 
enthusiasm cool; you are solving a great 
economic problem; you are building up a 
big industry; you are doing a wonderful 
work for rancher and land-owner, and the 
results you are accomplishing spell 
health, happiness and prosperity to hu- 
manity, 

Yours cordially and sincerely, 
DULUTH COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
(Signed) B. P. NEFF. President. 


The International Live 
Stock Exposition 
(Continued from Page 9) 


leave home pastures in the trans- 
Missouri region by scarcity of feed 
and water, the emergency creating an 
opportunity to demonstrate the value 
of such grass. These cattle and sheep 
have recently returned in large num- 
bers to the Chicago market to make 
that demonstration all the more con- 
vincing. 

It has been the policy of the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition not 
only to stimulate live stock production 
on this North American Continent but 
to eliminate scrubs of all the breeds 
and species. At this task it has con- 
sistently and persistently hammered 
for two decades past, consequently it 
is gratifying to realize that those 
identified with live stock development 
in Cloverland are similarly interest- 
ed in populating that region with pro- 
fitable cattle, hogs and sheep in con- 
tradistinction to unprofitable degen- 
erates. In this respect the interests 
of “Cloverland” and the ‘Internation- 
al” are identical. If live stock pro- 
duction is to be profitable it must be 
on the basis of pure-bred sires in any 
case, not overlooking the importance 
of the maternity side of the proposi- 
tion, 


Cloverland was fitted by nature to 
produce superior animals of the bo- 
vine ‘species, its temperate climate, 
nutritious grasses, unlimited capacity 
for the production of cereals and pure 
water giving it a distinct advantage 
over breeding grounds in the South. 
In the development of the future I am 
confident the region tributary to 
Lakes Michigan, Superior and Huron 
will be the home of innumerable 
herds of the best beef cattle in the 
world. Its superior wool and mutton 
producing capacity insures a promi- 
sing future for the bovine species 
which is already gaining a strong and 
permanent foothold. 


The International Live Stock Hx- 
position which will this year be held 
from November 29th to December 6th, 
is interested in a rapid and perma- 
nent development of the rich resour- 
ces of “Cloverland,” and will welcome 
every added exhibit of animal life 
from that section. 


The first land clearing association 
in Marinette County and one of the 
first in Wisconsin was organized at a 
meeting of farmers in Crivitz. The 
meeting was addressed by John Swen- 
hart, head of the state land clearing 
department, University of Wisconsin. 
W. E. Morton, superintendent of the 
Marinette County Agricultural school, 
was elected chairman, and sixteen di- 
rectors from various towns were 
named. 


|THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


“WE FOOL THE SUN” 


AWNINGS 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us pour business 


FLAGS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


a 
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Beautiful 
Sackinac Island 


IS THE 


Summer Resort 
of America 


Large plans are under way 
to continue the extensions 
and improvements made 
last year in the palatial 


GRAND HOTEL 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. eas 


Later we will announce our 
extensive program for 1920, 
with plans for still further 
accommodations and enter- 
tainment for our guests. 


SO 


Grand Hotel Ompany 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


CHARLES A. HOLDEN 


General Manager 


LOGAN BALLARD 
President 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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cation in the current issue. 


CLOVERLAND 


Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 5 cents a word for each insertion. Copy for the Cloverland Bargains 
column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 


Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 


erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


ATTENTION—Carley and Keen of Lime- 

stone, Mich., after trying out Cloverland 
have just purchased through me 720 acres 
and will begin clearing and erecting build- 
ings for feed and housing at once. This 
proves the possibilities of Cloverland. 
William J. Weston, Oak Ridge Dairy, 
Wakefield, Mich. 


FOR SALE—140 Graded Merino breeding 

ewes. They are young and large and 
shear exceptionally heavy fleeces. Are in 
excellent condition. $12 a head, Lakewood, 
Wis. Address, Wallace Bros,, Lakewood, 
Wis. 


PURE BRED SHEEP—Read what the 
breeders of pure bred sheep have to of- 
fer on page 19 of this issue of Cloverland 
Magazine. The kind of sheep to stock your 
farm or build up your flock. Write these 
men for prices. 
HAY—Write or wire us for prices on Hay 
in carload lots. Our motto: ‘Quality, 
Service and Value.’’ Dafter Hay & Grain 
Co., Dafter, Mich. 


INFORMATION FOR THE ASKING— 
Chippew County, the county of a mil- 
lion acres, presents wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the cattle raiser, dairyman and 
general farmer. Sault Ste. Marie—its 
market, with lake and rail transportation, 
a wealth of forest products and cheap 
electric power (13,500 h. p.) is destined to 
be the most important manufacturing cen- 
ter of Northern Michigan. For informa- 
tion and booklet write Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—80-Acre farm, 40 acres un- 
der cultivation; good clay loam soil; 5- 
room house; barn; good well water; good 
fences; located 7 miles from Menominee 
on fine macadam road to city. A splendid 
farm and a bargain on easy terms. S. V. 
Tart, 2007 State St., Menominee, Mich. 


1,000 


HEWLETT buys and sells sheep. 


good 2-year-old ewes for sale now— 
prompt delivery. If you have any sheep 
to sell or want to buy, write F. R. K 


Hewlett, Lake Ives Ranch, Big Bay. Mich. 
AE LOL UCIES. 2 VOB LG TS ree Slee es 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 
Millersburg, Mich. 


UPPER WISCONSIN, 1,000 acres, solid 

body, within 4% miles of county seat. 
Wagon road through it, choice cut-over 
hardwood land, Will sell, lease or go in on 
shares with parties owning cattle, sheep 
or goats. For particulars write McGovern 
Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


IN WISCONSIN’S CLOVER BELT, tracts 
of 40 to 2,000 acres for cattle or sheep 
ranches, fresh running water plentiful, 
grass unexcelled anywhere. $15 per acre. 
Write for information and terms. 
Saunders & Co., Park Falls, Wis. 
“Ay Rabe ae ee SEY ee ES A te 
FOR SALE—Breeding and feeding sheep. 
Bucks. Shetland ponies. Dogs. Pure 
bred Poultry. Pet stock. Write, White, 
the Sheep Man, Cogswell, No. Dak. 


REPUTATION SEEDS — For northern 

gardens and farms. Also flowers and 
plants for all occasions. Duluth Floral 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 


COLLECTIONS—The Cloverland Mercan- 

tile Agency. Law and collections every- 
where. Address, John L. Loell, Legal De- 
partment, First National Bank Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menomineé, Mich. 


INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 

want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


. FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 


bargains in tracts of 160 up to 50,000 
wie Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
Vis. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large. tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to sult pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 acre farm, all cleared 
with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 
big house farm implements; 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop. 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 


nas 


WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 

good soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Clevelana- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Land Dep't. Negaunee, 
Michigan. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 

for “The Albert Dickinson Company” 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinae and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—8p acre farms of good land, 
10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, implements; 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balance. A chance for the man-of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 
his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 
Co., Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
Se or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 
s. 


FOR SALE—Any portion of 1,000,000 
acres of hardwood cut-over land,plenty 
of water in streams and lakes: every 
acre suitable for sheep and cattle graz- 
ing, or may be cleared and made into 
good productive farms. Prices $10 to $20 
an acre. No land agents, no commis- 
sions. Write or call on, Daniel Reid, 
chairman county board of supervisors, 
Hurley, Wis., official representative for 
aor County, Wisconsin, board of super- 
visors. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 
terms, and condition of cut-over land 
in ‘Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
hk dated Commercial Club, Duluth, 
nn. ‘ 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 


1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in.~ 
gpection by grazers, settlers and home 
seekers. Address, Charles E. Chipley. 
Secretary Civic & Commercial Associa- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25,000 acres cut-over land in 

the very heart of Cloverland, Alger 
county, on very easy and liberal terms. 
Address, Chatham-Trenmary Land Co., 
Marquette National Bank building, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy, live stock, 

truck gardening, grain, root crop and 
general farm land. Your choice of 400,- 
000 acres. For terms write to I. Steph- 
enson Company ‘Trustees, Wells, Michi- 
gan. : 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—235,000 acres cut-over land 

in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 
easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., or Oconto 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


Cloverland Magazine Opens Brai 
Office at Green Bay, Wis. — 


The remarkable live stock and ag- 
ricultural development of Greater 
Cloverland during the year just clos- 
ing, and the enlarged plans to include 
the “‘corn belt” states in the develop- 
ment campaign of 1920, have made it 
necessary for Cloverland Magazine to 
open a branch office at Green Bay, 
Wis., in order to facilitate the work 
incident to the more extended scope of 
activities of the Magazine, commer- 
cial associations, county boards of su- 
pervisors, state agricultural colleges 
and county agents co-operating, 

F. W. Luening, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, a vice president of 
Cloverland Magazine, will be in 
charge of the Green Bay office, which 


is located in the offices of the 
Bay Association of Commerce. 
communications and _  inquiri 
dressed to him will receive 
attention, the same as though 
direct to the home office in Me 
nee, Mich, ; a 


There will be no surplus of po 
this year, the national crop bei 
timated at 350,070,000 bushels 
siderably below the yield of last 


Establish a system of crop rol 
and stock farming to preserve f 
ty of the soil, ; 


The wheat crop this year will 
difficulty in reaching the billior 
shels mark. : 


DO 


COAL 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


CK 


Oneida 


Some of these Stockmen are — 
Wintering Here 


Range for thousands more. Abundance 
of good water, grass and clover. Plan t 
graze in Oneida County, Wisconsin, in 19 20 


and then pick out your permanent ranch 


ADDRESS 


County Board of Supervisors 
RHINELANDER, ONEIDA COUNTY, WI. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Where 25,000 western sheep — 
were pastured this season — 
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Swift’s packing plants dress 
the meat near where it is grown 
and take it across the continent 


You wouldn't eat much meat, Mr. City Man, 


if it were not for the packers 


The east depends on the packing 
industry to feed its dense popula- 
tion. The Atlantic states raise only 
one-sixth of their meat supply. 


Out west the situation is turned 
around. 


They have too much meat there. 
The seven largest cattle and hog 
raising states-——all western—grow 
about 800 more pounds of meat 
per person each year than can be 
eaten by the people of those states. 


The packers dress this western 
meat and whirl it across the 
country so the eastern population 


may enjoy roasts, juicy steaks, and 
other less expensive cuts. 


It is obvious that only a thoroughly 
equipped organization can do such 
a national business. 


Millions of people are served by the 
Swift refrigerator car fleet with 
their daily meat. It is this large vol- 
ume that enables Swift & Company 
to sell meats at a profit of only a 
fraction of a cent per pound, in- 
cluding profits on hides and all 
other by-products. 


Public service has never been 
cheaper. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Roasted and Pact.ed by Roasted and Packed | 
| 
THE MICHIGAN — 


THE MICHIGAN N 
COFFEE & SPICE COFFEE & SPIC / 


COMPANY COMPANY 
The Fastest Selling Coffee 
Menominee, Michigan j ‘ Menominee, Michigar 
in Cloverland 

Exclusive Distributors ; 

Roasted and Packed by Roasted and Packed | 

CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 

THE MICHIGAN MENOMINEE and ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN THE MICHIGA v 

COFFEE & SPICE COFFEE & SPICE 
COMPANY COMPANY 


Menominee, Michigan Menominee, Michigar 
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